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Denjamin  Quarles  has  pointed  out,  in  The  Negro  in  the 
Making  of  A  merica  (1964),  that  Negroes  have  formed  mutual- 
aid  or  self-help  organizations  from  1787  to  the  present.  At  the 
same  time  whites  were  setting  up  church  literary  groups  and  a 
few  libraries  before  the  Civil  War,  Negroes  founded  about 
forty-five  counterpart  literary  societies  throughout  the  North 
to  spread  useful  knowledge  by  providing  libraries  and  reading 
rooms. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  as 
August  Meier  states  in  Negro  Thought  in  America,  1880- 
1915  (1968),  white  literary  and  art  clubs  were  formed  all 
over  the  country;  there  was  a  nationwide  self-education  and 
self-culture  movement  manifested  in  forums,  lectures  and 
public  education  sessions.  Because  southern  libraries  and  cul¬ 
tural  clubs  excluded  them  from  membership,  Negroes  organ¬ 
ized  their  own  self-help  cultural  societies.  There  were  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  set  up  by  churches  and  women’s  clubs, 
lecture  bureaus  promoted  by  city  groups,  debating  societies, 
discussion  groups,  an  orchestra,  grand  opera,  choral  societies, 
music  and  art  clubs,  and  cultural  literature  written  by  and  for 
Negroes. 

Among  the  black  cultural  organizations  were  the  Negro 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  formed  in  1897;  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Collection  of  Negro  Folk  Lore,  formed  in  1890 
in  Boston;  the  Negro  Society  for  Historical  Research,  founded 
in  1912;  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History,  organized  in  1915;  and  the  American  Negro  Acad¬ 
emy,  founded  in  1897.  All  of  these  organizations  were  a  part 
of  the  Negro  history  and  protest  movement  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  dignity  and  race  pride  against  insults  and  to  challenge 
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white  notions  of  Negro  inferiority  and  racism.  Negro  writers 
were  stimulated  to  express  their  aspirations,  explain  their  po¬ 
sitions  and  counter  the  stereotypes  of  Negro  characters  in  the 
writings  of  white  racist  authors. 

The  Negro  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  collected 
relics  and  facts  related  to  Negro  development  and  progress. 
The  leaders  of  the  Negro  Society  for  Historical  Research 
(Yonkers,  N.Y.)  were  its  president,  John  Edward  Bruce,  a 
journalist  and  editor,  and  its  secretary,  Arthur  A.  Schomburg, 
a  Puerto  Rican  bibliophile  of  Negro  descent.  They  believed 
that  the  study  of  race  history  would  erect  a  bulwark  against 
the  mounting  tide  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  This 
Society  published  three  occasional  papers:  “Historical  Re¬ 
search,”  a  brief,  five-page  paper  by  York  Russell;  “A  Plea 
for  Social  Justice  for  the  Negro  Woman,”  by  David  E.  Fulton; 
and  the  important  “Racial  Integrity:  A  Plea  for  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Chair  of  Negro  History  in  Our  Schools,  Colleges, 
etc.,”  by  Schomburg. 

About  the  same  time  (1910-1911),  in  Washington,  D.C., 
John  W.  Cromwell  edited  and  published  with  R.  L.  Pendleton, 
four  American  Negro  monographs:  “The  Confession,  Trial 
and  Executive  of  Nat  Turner,  The  Negro  Insurgent;”  “Con¬ 
temporary  Evolution  of  the  Negro  Race,”  by  Rev.  Thomas 
G.  Harper;  “Benjamin  Banneker,”  by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe; 
and  “The  Social  Evolution  of  the  Black  South,”  by  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
(Washington,  D.C.),  founded  by  Carter  G.  Woodson,  George 
C.  Hall,  J.  E.  Stamps,  W.  B.  Hartgrove  and  A.  L.  Jackson  in 
1915,  aimed  to  collect  sociological  and  historical  documents 
and  promote  studies  bearing  on  the  Negro.  The  Association 
began  its  quarterly  Journal  of  Negro  History  in  1916,  edited 
by  Woodson.  The  Association’s  first  four  published  books 
were  The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861  (1915),  A 
Century  of  Negro  Migration  (1918),  The  History  of  the 
Negro  Church  (1921),  and  The  Negro  in  Our  History 
( 1 922 ) ,  all  written  by  Woodson. 
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William  H.  Ferris,  in  “Alexander  Crummell:  An  Apostle 
of  Negro  Culture”  (Occasional  Paper  No.  20,  1920),  tells  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Negro  Academy.  (See  also  Kath¬ 
leen  O.  Wahle’s  “Alexander  Crummell:  Black  Evangelist  and 
Pan-Negro  Nationalist,”  Phylon,  Winter,  1968.)  Crummell, 
whom  Du  Bois  wrote  about  in  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 
(1903),  was  a  prolific  writer,  scholar,  orator  and  minister, 
who  obtained  a  degree  from  Cambridge  University  in  1853, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  from  Liberia  after  the  Civil 
War.  He  later  labored  to  realize  his  dream  of  organizing 
Negro  scholars  who  would  work  to  advance  and  uplift  the 
Negro  race.  Almost  eighty  years  old,  Crummell  founded  the 
American  Negro  Academy  in  March,  1897,  with  forty  mem¬ 
bers,  to  promote  literature,  science  and  art,  foster  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  high  culture,  and  to  defend  the  Negro  against  racist 
attacks.  He  assembled  the  best  Negro  scholars  and  writers  of 
that  time:  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  Kelly  Miller,  John  W.  Cromwell,  Richard  R. 
Wright,  Rev/  Francis  J.  Grimke,  and  others.  W.  H.  Ferris, 
the  author  of  Paper  No.  20,  was  a  protege  of  Crummell’s  and 
the  youngest  of  the  founding  group.  Crummel,  the  Academy’s 
president,  died  September  12,  1898.  Du  Bois,  a  vice  president, 
then  became  president,  with  John  W.  Cromwell,  secretary,  and 
Francis  J.  Grimke,  treasurer,  continuing  as  before. 

Occasional  Paper  No.  1  was  “A  Review  of  Hoffman’s  Race 
Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro”  (1897),  by 
Kelly  Miller.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  whose  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1896  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  was  a  statistician  for  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  His  work,  considered  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  on  the  subject  since  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  gave  a  racist 
analysis  of  Negro  birth  and  death  rates  and  concluded  that 
Negroes  would  become  extinct  in  three  decades  because  of 
innate  biological  inferiority  and  moral  deterioration.  All  of 
this  was  due,  said  Hoffman,  to  race  traits  and  tendencies 
rather  than  to  the  Negroes’  social  environment  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  Kelly  Miller  gave  a  chapter-by-chapter  refutation  of  this 
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book  which  justified  genocide  against  the  Negro  people.  Miller 
showed  that  Hoffman’s  data  were  subject  to  dispute,  that  his 
arguments,  hypotheses  and  theories  were  based  on  insufficient 
data,  and  failed  to  consider  the  many  social  and  historical 
factors  involved. 

“The  Conservation  of  Races,”  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  was 
published  in  1897  as  Paper  No.  2.  Here  Du  Bois  championed 
cultural  pluralism.  Negroes  were  American,  he  said,  by  birth, 
language,  political  ideas  and  religion.  But  as  a  racial  group 
they  had  given  America  its  only  native  music  and  folk  stories, 
its  deepest  pathos  and  humor.  Therefore,  Negroes  should 
maintain  a  separate  unity  and  spirituality  and  fashion  separate 
racial  educational,  business  and  cultural  institutions  and 
organizations,  while  insisting  on  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
has  generally  been  the  Negro’s  dual  approach  to  his  problem 
in  America. 

Paper  No.  3  consisted  of  two  parts:  “Civilization  the 
Primal  Need  of  the  Race,”  and  “The  Attitude  of  the  American 
Mind  Toward  the  Negro  Intellect”  ( 1898) ,  both  by  Alexander 
Crummell.  “Civilization  the  Primal  Need  of  the  Race”  was 
Crummell’s  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  main 
purposes  of  the  Academy.  He  said  that  civilization  in  all  of  its 
various  facets  was  the  main  problem  of  the  Negro  and  was 
therefore  the  special  undertaking  of  the  Academy.  Crummell 
asked  Negro  scholars  and  thinkers  to  encourage  and  nourish 
Negro  talent  and  to  lead  and  uplift  the  Negro  people  to  a 
high  plane  of  civilization.  “The  Attitude  of  the  American  Mind 
Toward  the  Negro  Intellect”  was  Crummell’s  first  annual  ad¬ 
dress.  He  insisted  that  educated  whites  had  never  done  any¬ 
thing  to  help  the  intellectual  development  of  Negroes;  that 
Negroes  must  do  this  themselves.  He  traced  the  attempt  by 
whites  to  keep  the  Negro  ignorant  and  uneducated  from 
slavery  through  the  run-down  schools  provided  for  Negroes 
after  the  Civil  War.  Whites  only  wanted  Negroes  to  learn  to 
work  with  their  hands,  but  Negroes  also  needed  civilization 
and  culture  through  higher  education.  To  demonstrate  Negro 
capability,  he  cited  the  achievements  of  Du  Bois,  Kelly  Miller, 
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Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Henry  O.  Tanner,  and  others  in  vari¬ 
ous  cultural  fields. 

Occasional  Paper  No.  4  was  “A  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Negro  Problem”  (1899),  by  Charles  C.  Cook,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  study  or 
analysis  of  the  histories  of  Japan  and  England  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  how  these  nations  made  such  great  progress.  This 
study  was  used  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  race  relations 
in  the  United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  to  place 
the  problem  in  historical  perspective. 

Paper  No.  5  was  “How  the  Black  St.  Domingo  Legion 
Saved  the  Patriot  Army  in  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  1779” 
(1899),  by  Theophilus  G.  Steward.  Steward  told  the  full  story 
of  the  battle  for  the  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  how  American  historians  of  his  time 
had  distorted  it.  The  French  troops  under  Count  d’Estaing, 
who  joined  the  Americans  in  the  attempt  to  regain  Savannah, 
included  a  volunteer  unit  of  545  blacks  and  mulattoes  from 
Santo  Domjngo,  among  whom  were  Henri  Christophe  and 
other  future  leaders  of  the  Santo  Domingo  (Haitian)  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Among  the  reserve  corps  who  contained  the  British 
counterattack  and  prevented  their  breakthrough  was  the  black 
Santo  Domingo  unit.  The  story  of  the  siege  of  Savannah  is  told 
in  Alexander  A.  Lawrence’s  Storm  Over  Savannah  (1951) 
and  more  briefly  in  Benjamin  Quarle’s  The  Negro  in  the 
A  merican  Revolution  (1961). 

Occasional  Paper  No.  6  was  “The  Disfranchisement  of  the 
Negro”  (1899),  by  John  L.  Love,  also  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Academy.  Love  made  the  important 
point  that  the  violent  southern  states’  legal  assault  on  the 
political  rights  of  the  Negro  at  that  time  was  not  in  response 
to  any  danger  of  Negro  numerical  preponderance  or  domina¬ 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  Negro  social  and  political  rights  were 
being  denied  in  order  to  promote  the  economic  interests  and 
political  ambitions  of  a  few  wealthy  southern  white  men. 
Negro  slavery  had  been  maintained  for  the  same  reasons.  Re¬ 
construction  legislation  had  been  nullified,  said  Love,  and  the 
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oppressive  “Black  Codes”  were  reinstituted  with  a  vengeance. 
Love  went  into  the  many  anti-Negro  provisions  of  the  various 
“Black  Laws”  then  recently  passed  by  the  southern  states  and 
detailed  what  disfranchisement  had  done  to  the  Negro’s  socio¬ 
economic  status.  He  also  defended  the  Negro’s  use  of  the 
franchise  during  Reconstruction  by  pointing  to  what  was 
achieved  then.  Finally,  he  said  that  this  problem  was  not 
sectional  but  national  and  threatened  the  entire  nation. 

Paper  No.  7  was  “Right  on  the  Scaffold,  or  The  Martyrs 
of  1822”  (1901),  by  Archibald  H.  Grimke,  the  brother  of 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke,  treasurer  of  the  Academy.  This  paper 
described  the  life  of  Denmark  Vesey,  a  slave  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  how  he  and  other  slaves  organized  the  masterly, 
complex  and  far-reaching  slave  insurrection  in  and  around 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1822.  Some  blacks  betrayed 
the  impending  revolt  and  the  whites  crushed  it  with  superior 
arms  and  numerical  strength. 

Paper  No.  8  was  “The  Educated  Negro  and  His  Mission” 
(1903),  by  W.  S.  Scarborough,  the  first  important  Negro 
classical  scholar  and  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Academy. 
Scarborough  deplored  the  over-emphasis  on  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Negro  and  made  the  case  for  higher  education  for 
Negro  men  and  women.  He  also  defined  the  educated  Negroes’ 
mission  as  that  of  thinking  and  acting  together,  or  taking  their 
place  in  national  and  municipal  affairs,  helping  to  solve  great 
problems  and  evils  and,  through  leadership  and  service,  guid¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  their  people.  The  educated  Negroes  also 
served,  said  Scarborough,  by  being  good  scholars  and  profes¬ 
sionals  in  all  fields. 

Paper  No.  9  was  “The  Early  Negro  Convention  Movement” 
(1904),  by  John  W.  Cromwell,  corresponding-secretary  of  the 
Academy.  Cromwell  gave  the  social  background  of  the  con¬ 
vention  movement  and  then  took  up  in  detail  the  many  con¬ 
ventions  that  were  held  from  1817  to  the  1860’s.  They  were 
called  to  marshal  the  Negroes’  power  to  fight  slavery  and  to 
win  full  citizenship  rights  for  Negroes.  These  conventions 
countered,  among  other  things,  the  American  Colonization 
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Society,  which  tried  to  send  free  Negroes  to  Africa  and  else¬ 
where  and  thus  strengthen  slavery  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
the  Negro  abolitionists  figured  in  these  early  conventions  and 
the  published  minutes  and  preambles  of  these  conventions  con¬ 
tain  many  stirring  and  eloquent  speeches  and  statements.  Bella 
Gross’s  Clarion  Call  (1947)  and  Howard  H.  Bell’s  doctoral 
dissertation  The  Negro  Convention  Movement,  1830—1861 
(1953)  are  later  valuable  studies  on  the  Negro  convention 
movement. 

In  December,  1902,  the  Academy  held  a  two-day  session 
in  which  papers  were  read  on  “The  Religion  of  the  Negro.” 
Orishatukeh  Faduma’s  paper,  “The  Defects  of  the  Negro 
Church,”  was  published  as  Occasional  Paper  No.  10  (1904). 
Faduma  presented  his  criticisms  of  the  Negro  church  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner  and  said  that  their  defects  were  found  in 
non-Negro  churches  as  well.  The  defects  discussed  were:  stress 
on  outwardness  rather  than  inwardness;  neglect  of  rural  com¬ 
mittees;  deficiencies  in  the  training  of  the  ministry;  the  mem¬ 
bership’s  lapk  of  consecration;  and  excessive  emotionalism  in 
worship. 

Archibald  H.  Grimke  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Negro  Academy  in  December,  1903,  and  held  this  office 
until  1916.  The  Academy  gained  renewed  life  and  held  a  ses¬ 
sion  in  March,  1905,  on  “The  Negro  and  the  Elective  Fran¬ 
chise.”  The  best  papers  read  at  the  session,  which  were  by  the 
two  Grimkes,  C.  C.  Cook,  John  Hope,  J.  L.  Love,  and  Kelly 
Miller,  were  published  as  Occasional  Paper  No.  1 1 .  The  sub¬ 
jects  taken  up  were  the  movement  to  reduce  southern  presen¬ 
tation;  the  Negro  vote  in  the  states  with  revised  constitutions; 
the  Negro  vote  in  states  where  constitutions  had  not  been 
specifically  revised;  the  Negro  vote  potential  in  the  North  and 
West;  Negro  population  migration  and  its  effect  on  voting; 
and  the  Negro  and  his  citizenship. 

In  December,  1906,  the  Academy  held  a  session  at  Howard 
University  and  discussed  “The  Economic  Condition  of  the 
Negro.”  Kelly  Miller,  a  vice  president  of  the  Academy,  read 
a  paper  on  “Labor  Conditions  in  the  North.”  Occasional 
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Paper  No.  12  was  “Modem  Industrialism  and  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States,”  by  Archibald  Grimke,  which  was  published 
in  1908.  Grimke  traced  the  Negro’s  economic  conditions  his¬ 
torically  in  the  South  from  slavery  into  the  twentieth  century, 
and  argued  that  if  the  South  wished  to  make  the  best  use  of 
Negroes  in  the  new  industrialism,  the  Negroes  had  to  have 
universal  education  and  suffrage. 

Paper  No.  13  was  “The  Demand  and  the  Supply  of  In¬ 
creased  Efficiency  in  the  Negro  Ministry”  (1909),  by  Jesse 
E.  Moorland,  a  member  of  the  Academy’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee  whose  Negro  library  became  a  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
now  famous  Moorland-Spingarn  Collections  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Moorland  made  a  plea  for  a  greater  number  of  trained 
ministers  because  he  felt  they  were  the  true  barometers  of 
Negro  progress  and  because  increasingly  intelligent  Negroes 
demanded  them.  He  then  proposed  methods  of  producing 
more  efficient  ministers,  suggesting  a  greater  role  for  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries. 

The  Academy  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  on  January  6,  1911,  in  Washington,  D.C.  On  this 
occasion,  Archibald  Grimke  gave  an  address  entitled  “Charles 
Sumner  Centenary,”  which  was  published  as  Occasional  Paper 
No.  14.  The  address  was  a  panegyric  tracing  the  life  and 
great  struggle  of  this  giant  white  antislavery  fighter.  (Grimke 
had  previously  published  biographies  of  William  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son  [1891]  and  Sumner  [1892].) 

In  1914,  the  Academy  published  The  Negro  in  American 
History,  a  book  by  John  W.  Cromwell.  It  covered  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery,  slave  insurrections,  the  convention  move¬ 
ment,  Reconstruction,  wars,  the  Negro  church,  education,  and 
other  subjects;  but  its  main  contents  were  biographical  accounts 
of  Phillis  Wheatley,  Benjamin  Banneker,  Paul  Cuffe,  Sojourner 
Truth,  J.  M.  Langston,  Frederick  Douglass,  John  Edward 
Bruce,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Henry  O.  Tanner,  Edward 
Blyden,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  Alex¬ 
ander  Crummell,  and  others. 
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Occasional  Paper  No.  15  was  “Peonage”  (1915),  by  La¬ 
fayette  M.  Hershaw.  Hershaw  stated  that  over  400  years  of 
chattel  slavery  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  given  way,  after 
the  bloody  Civil  War,  to  peonage,  despite  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery  and  Congressional  acts 
strengthening  that  amendment.  Peonage,  he  said,  was  com¬ 
pulsory  service  to  a  master  based  on  indebtedness,  and  that 
from  six  to  ten  former  slave-holding  states  had  convict-lease, 
immigration,  employment  contract,  vagrancy  and  other  laws 
making  peonage  the  punishment  for  acts  by  Negroes  which 
were  not  really  crimes.  Hershaw  said  complaints  of  peonage 
came  from  every  former  slave  state,  despite  a  limited  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1911  invalidating  peonage 
laws.  In  these  states  the  Negro  was  regarded  as  less  than  a 
human  being,  who  had,  and  was  entitled  to  no  rights  at  all. 

Paper  No.  16  was  President  Archibald  Grimke’s  annual 
address  in  1913,  entitled  “The  Ballotless  Victim  of  One-Party 
Governments.”  Grimke  said  that  the  Negro  was  a  citizen  on 
paper  but  in  practice  he  could  not  exercise  his  rights  in  the 
South  and  in  some  states  of  the  North.  He  delineated  griev¬ 
ances  and  complaints  of  Negroes  against  federal,  state  and  city 
governments  which  denied  Negroes  their  citizenship  rights.  He 
concluded  that  these  conditions  existed  fifty  years  after  Eman¬ 
cipation  because  the  Negro  was  still  regarded  as  an  alien, 
despite  his  great  and  diverse  services  to  the  country  in  war  and 
peace.  In  addition,  the  Negro  was  the  ballotless,  disfranchised 
victim  in  all  of  those  southern  states  that  had  one-party  gov¬ 
ernments.  With  the  abandonment  of  the  South  by  the  North 
and  the  overthrow  of  Reconstruction,  the  Negro  became  a 
rights-less  outcast,  a  serf  instead  of  a  former  slave,  but  still, 
a  very  cheap,  exploited  laborer.  The  North  talked  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  in  the  South  and  refused  to  enforce  that  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  which  provided  for  reduction  of 
southern  representation  in  Congress  proportional  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  males  disfranchised  in  southern  states.  The  situation  was 
desperate,  a  nadir  with  no  Negro  in  Congress,  but  for  Grimke, 
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it  was  not  yet  hopeless.  He  placed  his  hope  in  ex-president 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  third  party  “Bull  Moose”  convention 
meeting  in  Chicago,  in  the  summer  of  1912. 

Occasional  Paper  No.  17  was  President  Grimke’s  1915 
annual  address,  “The  Ultimate  Criminal.”  Admitting  that 
Negroes  commit  crimes,  Grimke  here  sought  for  the  causes: 
the  hostile  and  unequal  social,  industrial  and  political  condi¬ 
tions.  While  idealizing  the  slaves  and  minimizing  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  slavery  even  through  the  Civil  War,  he  showed 
what  masters  did  to  the  slaves.  After  the  Civil  War,  with  the 
overthrow  of  Reconstruction,  Negroes  became  the  victims  of 
lawlessness  and  violence — barbaric  Ku  Klux  Klan  burnings 
and  murder  by  day  and  night.  These  were  monstrous  organ¬ 
ized  crimes  and  no  one  was  punished.  Indeed,  the  criminal 
whites  had  citizenship  rights  while  innocent  Negroes  were 
denied  theirs.  The  lesson  the  Negro  learned  in  the  South  was 
that  the  law  did  not  protect  him;  he  could  not  get  justice. 
Some  of  the  Negro’s  crimes  were  an  inevitable  striking  back 
or  the  relaese  of  repressed  energies.  The  whites  waxed  rich 
while  the  Negro  was  kept  poor  and  ignorant,  segregated, 
brutally  repressed,  and  lynched.  Under  these  circumstances, 
asked  Grimke,  who  were  the  ultimate  criminals,  the  victimized 
Negroes  or  the  oppressing  southern  whites? 

Occasional  Papers  No.  18  and  19  consisted  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  December, 
1915.  A.  H.  Grimke’s  “The  Sex  Question  and  Race  Segrega¬ 
tion”  described  the  American  social  situation  in  which  white 
men  could  use  and  abuse  Negro  women  with  impunity,  while 
Negro  men  were  forbidden  legally  and  by  custom  from  dating 
or  having  relations  with  white  women  on  pain  of  lynching  or 
legal  electrocution  for  rape.  And  this  happened  where  laws, 
customs,  or  both,  prevented  Negroes  and  whites  from  inter¬ 
marrying.  Grimke  called  on  the  white  women  victims  of  this 
social  system  to  fight  it  along  with  Negroes. 

T.  G.  Steward,  who  had  written  Paper  No.  5  on  the  black 
St.  Domingo  regiments’  rescue  of  the  American  Army  at 
Savannah  in  1779,  read  “The  Message  of  San  Domingo  to  the 
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African  Race.”  After  recounting  the  story  of  the  Haitian 
Revolution,  Steward  said  that  Haiti  had  failed  to  build  a 
democracy  in  over  one  hundred  years.  Haiti’s  message,  said 
Steward,  was  to  start  as  workmen  and  move  toward  democ¬ 
racy  through  industry,  education  and  eventual  public  office. 

Lafayette  M.  Hershaw  read  a  short  paper  on  “The  Status  of 
the  Free  Negro  Prior  to  1860,”  which  showed  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  free  Negro  was  not  one  of  freedom  during  slavery 
and  before  the  Civil  War,  but  one  of  lessened  servitude.  The 
free  Negro’s  condition  improved  somewhat  in  the  North  and 
West  before  1860,  said  Hershaw,  but  grew  worse  in  the  South. 

Arthur  Schomburg  read  “The  Economic  Contribution  by 
the  Negro  to  America.”  He  described  the  work  of  Negro 
slaves:  clearing  the  forests;  working  the  mines;  cultivating  cot¬ 
ton,  sugar  cane,  coffee  and  cocoa;  loading  ships;  irrigating  the 
fields;  working  as  skilled  artisans  and  as  pearl  fishers,  and 
fighting  in  all  of  the  wars.  Schomburg  maintained  that  every 
economic  development  in  America  had  been  contributed  to  by 
Negroes.  / 

William  Pickens  read  a  short  paper  on  “The  Constitutional 
Status  of  the  Negro  from  1860  to  1870,”  in  which  he  showed 
the  great  changes  in  the  Negro’s  legal  status  from  the  infamous 
Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857  through  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Reconstruction  amendments  and  laws  which  made  the  Negro 
a  citizen.  In  the  same  decade,  the  South  also  passed  the  “Black 
Laws” — discriminatory  laws  in  public  travel,  in  the  courts  and 
in  voting,  in  an  effort  to  reenslave  the  Negro.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  giving  the  Negro  the  right  to  vote,  was  ratified 
in  1870. 

John  W.  Cromwell  read  a  short  paper  on  “The  American 
Negro  Bibliography  of  the  Year.”  Following  the  resolution 
that  the  Academy  publish  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  articles  on  the  Negro  question,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  comments,  Cromwell  discussed  Who’s  Who  of  the 
Colored  Race,  191 6;  Monroe  N.  Work’s  annual  Negro  Year 
Book ;  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois’s  The  Negro-,  Carter  G.  Woodson’s 
The  Education  Of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1860  and  W.  H.  Holtz- 
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claw’s  The  Black  Man's  Burden,  and  listed  many  monographs, 
pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles.  He  discussed  two  books 
on  the  Negro  poetess,  Phillis  Wheatley  (poems  and  letters, 
bibliography,  and  criticism)  and  one  on  Jupiter  Hammon,  an 
American  Negro  poet  (writings  and  bibliography),  all  three 
of  which  were  by  Charles  F.  Heartman. 

Occasional  Paper  No.  20  was  William  Ferris’s  “Alexander 
Crummell,  An  Apostle  of  Negro  Culture”  (1920),  which  has 
already  been  discussed. 

Paper  No.  21  was  A.  H.  Grimke’s  “The  Shame  of  America, 
or  the  Negro’s  Case  Against  the  Republic”  (1924).  (By  this 
time  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  had  gone  from  Grimke 
to  John  W.  Cromwell  to  Arthur  A.  Schomburg.)  Accusing  the 
United  States  of  fine  words  but  base  deeds,  Grimke  said  that 
the  Negro  was  rewarded  for  his  fighting  in  the  American 
Revolution  by  having  slavery  written  into  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion.  American  history,  he  said,  had  been  a  series  of  shameful 
repetitions  similar  to  this  one.  He  then  spoke  of  all  the  wars 
in  which  Negroes  had  fought,  each  time  to  be  deprived  of  their 
rights  afterwards.  Grimke  said  that  the  North  and  the  South 
were  agreed  that  Negroes  should  forever  be  exploited  and 
treated  as  an  alien  race;  that  no  one  could  save  Negroes  from 
such  a  fate  but  God,  or  themselves. 

Occasional  Paper  No.  22,  the  last  one  published,  was 
Cromwell’s  “The  Challenge  of  the  Disfranchised:  A  Plea  for 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment”  (1924).  He 
traced  the  history  of  Negro  disfranchisement  from  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Reconstruction  to  the  1 920’s,  when  Negro  non-voting 
was  still  the  rule.  He  thought  the  remedy  was  direct  legisla¬ 
tion  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  by  providing  for  fines 
and  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  Amendment. 

Of  the  four  objectives  of  the  Academy  set  forth  earlier,  the 
defense  of  the  Negro  against  vicious  attacks  (and  a  strong 
protest  that  Negroes  be  allowed  their  citizenship  rights)  was 
the  one  accomplished  best  in  this  series  of  scholarly,  polemical, 
sharply  reasoned  Occasional  Papers.  And  this,  after  all,  was 
the  Academy’s  main  task  and  intellectual  role  as  a  part  of  the 
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Negro  history  and  protest  movement  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

By  1924,  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History,  founded  in  1915,  was  in  its  ascendancy.  Its  quarterly 
Journal  of  Negro  History  was  flourishing.  Four  books  written 
by  Carter  G.  Woodson  had  been  published  by  the  Association, 
with  two  more  to  come  in  1925  and  1926.  The  Association 
founded  Negro  History  Week  in  1926.  The  NAACP’s  mag¬ 
azine,  The  Crisis,  founded  in  1910  and  edited  by  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois,  and  the  National  Urban  League’s  magazine, 
Opportunity,  founded  in  1923  and  edited  by  Charles  S.  John¬ 
son,  were  carrying  scholarly  and  polemical  Negro  protests  as 
well  as  publishing  creative,  cultural  Negro  writings.  There  was 
also  the  radical  monthly  magazine,  The  Messenger,  started  in 
1917.  The  New  Negro,  an  anthology  of  Negro  creative  and 
historical  writing,  edited  by  Alain  Locke  and  heralding  the 
Negro  cultural  renaissance,  was  published  in  1925.  And  many 
more  books  by  Negroes  were  published  during  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  pi  the  1 920’s. 

Thus,  by  1 924,  Negro  scholarly  writings  of  protest  and  his¬ 
tory  and  in  the  cultural  fields  were  being  done  under  other 
auspices  than  those  of  the  Academy.  Having  passed  its  ban¬ 
ners  into  other  hands,  The  American  Negro  Academy  quietly 
came  to  an  end. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  HOFFMAN’S  RACE  TRAITS  AND 
TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO. 


In  August,  1896,  there  was  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  a  work  entitled  “  Race  Traits  and 
Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro,”  by  Frederick  L  Hoffman,  F. 
S.  S.,  statistician  to  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
This  work  presents  by  far  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  Negro  problem,  from  a  statistical  standpoint,  which 
has  yet  appeared.  In  fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  utterance  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin;”  for  the  interest  which  the  famous  novel  aroused  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  sentiment  and  generous  feelings,  the  present  work  seems 
destined  to  awaken  in  the  field  of  science  and  exact  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  spent  ten  years  in  painful  and  laborious  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject,  during  which  time  he  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  fullest  sources  of  information,  and  has  had  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  highest  living  authorities  in  statistics  and  social  science. 
The  temper  of  mind  which  he  brought  to  this  study  may  be  judged 
from  his  own  words :  “  Being  of  foreign  birth,  a  German,  I  was  for¬ 
tunately  free  from  a  personal  bias  which  might  have  made  an  im¬ 
partial  treatment  of  the  subject  difficult.”*  There  are  other  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  author  possesses  no  personal  animosity  or  repugnance 
against  the  Negro  as  such.  But,  freedom  from  conscious  personal 
bias  does  not  relieve  the  author  from  the  imputation  of  partiality  to 
his  own  opinions  beyond  the  warrant  of  the  facts  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sented.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  his  conclusion,  was  reached  from 
a  priori  considerations  and  that  facts  have  been  collected  in  order  to 
justify  it. 


*  Author's  preface. 
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The  main  conclusion  of  the  work  is  that  the  Negro  race  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  deteriorating  physically  and  morally  in  such  manner  as  to 
point  to  ulterior  extinction,  and  that  this  decline  is  due  to  “race 
traits”  rather  than  to  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life.  Not  on¬ 
ly  do  we  find  this  conclusion  expressly  set  forth  in  connection  with 
every  chapter,  but  it  is  also  easily  discernible  in  foot  notes 
and  quotations,  in  the  general  drift  of  cited  references,  and  between 
the  lines.  In  order  to  give  the  clearest  possible  statement  of  the 
author’s  position  his  own  words  will  be  used. 

“The  conditions  of  life  therefore  .  .  .  would  seem  to  be  of  less 

importance  than  race  and  heredity.”* 

“It  is  not  the  conditions  of  life  but  in  the  race  traits  and  tendencies 
that  we  find  the  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality.”! 

“For  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  fact  of  an  immense  amount  of 
immorality,  which  is  a  race  trait.  ”+ 

“A  combination  of  these  traits  and  tendencies  must  in  the  end 
cause  the  extinction  of  the  race.”§ 

“It  is  not  in  the  conditions  of  life  but  in  race  and  heredity  that  we 
find  the  explanation.  ”|| 

“The  mixture  of  the  African  with  the  white  race  has  been  shown 
to  have  seriously  affected  the  longevity  of  the  former  and  left  as  a 
heritage  to  future  generations  the  poison  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis, 
and  most  of  all,  of  syphilis.  ”H 

If  the  reader  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  key  suggested  by 
these  quotations,  he  will  peruse  the  book  itself  as  well  as  this  review 
with  greater  ease  and  facility. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Subject.  Population. 

Gist.  “For  some  generations  the  colored  element  may  continue 
to  make  decennial  gains,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  next  thirty 
years  will  be  the  last  to  show  total  gains,  and  then  the  decrease  will 
be  slow  but  sure  until  final  disappearance.”^" 

I  have  taken  this  quotation  from  another  work  by  the  same  author 
as  it  represents  more  clearly  than  any  other  condensed  statement  the 
substance  of  the  present  chapter.  This  proposition  is  a  most  im- 


*  Page  51.  fPage  95.  {Page  95.  §Page  176.  |Page3i2.  ^Page  311. 
[^"Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  in  the  Arena,  April,  1892. 
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portant  one,  and  therefore  its  establishment  needs  to  be  inquired  into 
with  the  greatest  particularity.  If  a  race  does  not  possess  the  re¬ 
quisite  physical  stamina,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  maintain  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  or  compete  with  its  more  vig¬ 
orous  rivals  in  the  race  of  civilization. 

“All  the  elements  of  society  are  conserved  in  its  physical  basis, 
the  social  population.’’* 

Since  the  author  relies  mainly  upon  the  eleventh  census  for  facts 
to  establish  his  conclusion,  and  since  the  accuracy  of  this  census  is 
widely  controverted,  we  may  fairly  call  upon  him  to  prove  his  docu¬ 
ment  before  it  can  be  admitted  in  evidence. 

The  following  quotation  from  Senator  Mills  reflects  the  opinion  of 
many7  eminent  students  of  public  problems  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
enumeration  :  “The  announcement  that  our  population  is  only  62,- 
662,250  was  a  genuine  surprise,  not  only  to  those  who  looked  for  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  but  also  to  those  whose  faith  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  census  bureau  had  never  for  a  moment  wavered. 
The  census  of  1880  gave  50,155,783.  The  present  returns  give  an 
increase  of  12,466,476,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  24.86  percent.  That 
this  number  is  not  even  approximately  correct  may  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  increase  in  this  decade  with  the  gain  in  others  which 
have  preceded  it.  Any  alleged  fact  that  is  without  the  pale  of 
probability  stands  impeached  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry, 
and  must  be  verified  by  competent  evidence.”  Basing  his  estimates 
upon  the  school  census,  the  Senator  continues  ;  “The  state  of  Texas 
is  deprived,  by  the  incorrect  returns;  of  at  least  three  representatives 
in  Congress.  Alabama  loses  240,000,  Tennessee  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  170,000  each,  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana  100,000 
each.  ’  ’f  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  protest  of  the  eloquent 
Texas  Senator,  applies  with  special  emphasis  to  the  colored  element; 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  errors  in  enumeration  in  the  South 
would  be  confined  mainly  to  the  Negro  race,  and  since  the  bulk  of 
the  race  is  confined  to  this  section  such  errors  would  have  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  its  rate  of  increase  as  shown  by  the  census 
reports. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  development  of  the  colored  pop¬ 
ulation  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  as  well  as  its  decennial  rates 
of  increase  and  percentage  of  the  total  population. 

*Giddings’  “Principles  of  Sociology,”  page  79. 

fSenator  Roger  Q.  Mills,  in  the  Forum,  April,  1891. 
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'Colored  Population  of  the  United  States. 


Year. 


Colored  Decennial 

Population.  Increase. 

1790 .  757.208  . 

1800 . 1,002,037  244,829 

1810 . I,377.8o8  375,771 

1820 . 1,771,656  393.848 

1830 . 2,328,642  556,986 

1840 . 2,873,648  545,006 

1850 . 3,638,808  765,169 

i860 . 4,441,830  803,022 

1870* . 5,391,000  949, 170 

1880 . 6,580,793  1,189,793 

1890 . 7,470,040  889,247 


Increase  per  Per  cent  of  to- 
cent  in  10  years,  tal  population 


32-33 

37-5° 

28.50 

31-44 

23-44 

26.63 

22.07 

21-37 

22.07 

I3-5I 


19.27 

18.88 

19.03 

18.39 

18.10 

16.84 

15.69 

14-13 

13-84 

13.12 

H-93 


If  we  begin  with  1810,  the  first  census  year  after  the  constitutional 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  we  see  from  this  table  that  the  growth 
of  the  Negro  element  followed  the  ordinary  law  of  population,  viz  : 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase.  In  70  years  the  decennial 
rate  of  increase  declined  from  about  30  per  cent  to  22  per  cent. 
But  from  1880  to  1890  there  was  a  per  saltum  decrease  from  22  to 
13  per  cent — that  is,  the  decline  in  ten  years  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  previous  seventy.  And  all  this  has  happened  during  an  era  of 
profound  peace  and  prosperity,  when  the  Negro  population  was  sub 
ject  to  110  great  perturbing  influences.  When  a  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  follow  with  reasonable  uniformity  a  fixed  law,  but  a  single 
result  deviates  widely  from  this  law  it  is  usual  to  suspect  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  discrepant  observation.  The  author  nowhere  assigns  any 
adequate  cause  for  this  sudden  “slump”  in  the  increase  of  the  col¬ 
ored  population.  Instead  of  attributing  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
probable  imperfection  of  the  eleventh  census,  he  relies  wholly  upon 
a  blind  force  recently  discovered  and  named  by  him  “race  traits  and 
tendencies.”  The  capriciousness  of  this  new,  factor,  in  that  it  may 
suspend  operation  indefinitely  or  break  loose  in  a  day,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  author,  at  least  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  confident  assurance  with  which  he  relies  upon  it.  As  has 
been  shrewdly  remarked  by  an  able  reviewer,  “It  would  seem  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  (Mr.  Hoffman)  further  to  prove  that  these  race 
traits,  after  being  held  in  abeyance  for  at  least  a  century,  first  took 
decisive  action  in  the  decade  1880  to  1890.”! 


^Estimated  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Forum,  July,  1891. 
fW.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D.,  in  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
January,  1897. 
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In  1810  there  were  1,377,808  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  In 
80  years  this  number  had  swollen  to  at  least  7,470,040,  and  that, 
too,  without  reinforcement  from  outside  immigration.  It  more  than 
quintupled  itself  in  eight  decades.  Does  it  not  require  much  fuller 
demonstration  than  the  author  anywhere  presents  to  convince  the 
ordinary  mind  that  a  people  that  has  shown  such  physical  vitality  for 
so  long  a  period,  has  all  at  once,  in  a  single  decade,  become  com¬ 
paratively  infecund  and  threatened  with  extinction  ? 

It  is  passing  strange  that  it  escaped  the  attention  of  a  statistician 
of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  sagacity  that,  even  granting  the  accuracy  of  the 
eleventh  census,  the  natural  increase  of  the  Negro  race  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  whites  during  the  last  decade.  The  number  of  im- 
migrants  who  came  to  this  country  between  1880  and  1890  was  5,- 
246,613.  I  am  informed  by  the  census  bureau  that  this  number 
does  not  include  the  immigrants  who  came  from  British  North 
America  and  from  Mexico  after  1885.  This  number  was  estimated 
by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  540,000, 
making  the  total  number  of  immigrants  5,787,613.  If  this  number 
be  subtracted  from  the  increase  of  the  white  population  during  the 
last  decade  (11,589,920)  their  rate  of  increase  will  be  reduced  to 
13-35  Pe-r  cent  as  compared  with  13.51  per  cent  for  the  blacks.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Tfie  immigrants  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  full  matu¬ 
rity  and  vigor  of  their  productive  powers,  being  the  most  fecund 
element  of  our  white  population.  If  allowance  be  made  for  their 
natural  increase  from  1880  to  1890  the  white  race  would  show  a  de¬ 
cennial  increase  appreciably  below  that  of  the  blacks.  If  the  Negro, 
then,  is  threatened  with  extinction,  the  white  race  is  in  a  still  more 
pitiable  plight. 

The  table  on  page  6  does  indeed  show  plainly  that  the  Negro  does 
not  hold  his  own  as  a  numerical  factor  of  our  mixed  population. 
Whereas  he  represented  19  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1810 
he  now  represents  only  12  per  cent.  But  the  cause  of  this  relative 
decline  is  apparent  enough.  It  is  due  to  white  immigration  and  not 
to  “race  traits”  as  Mr.  Hoffman  would  have  us  believe.  It  would 
be  as  legitimate  to  attribute  the  decline  of  the  Yankee  element  as  a 
numerical  factor  in  the  large  New  England  centers  to  the  race  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  Puritan,  while  ignoring  the  proper  cause — the  influx 
of  the  Celt. 

Mr.  Hoffman’s  conclusions  as  to  the  Negro  population  are  not 
generally  accepted  by  students  of  social  problems.  Their  position 
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is  more  clearly  stated  in  a  recent  notice  ol  the  work  now  under 
review.  “Concerning  the  first  of  these  chapters  dealing  with 
population  he  (Mr.  Hoffman)  reaches  conclusions  very  different  from 
those  generally  held  by  those  who  have  discussed  the  subject  on  a 
priori  grounds.  The  general  impression  has  been  that  the  colored 
population  was  increasing  at  a  rate  greater  than  that  of  the  whites, 
owing  both  to  the  greater  number  of  children  bom  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  all  children  of  a  mixed  race  were  counted  as  blacks.  From 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  the  race 
to  which  all  half-breeds  were  credited  would,  especially  if  prolific, 
rapidly  gain  upon  the  other  race.’’* 

On  the  appearance  of  each  census  since  emancipation,  there  has 
been  some  hue  and  cry  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  Negro  population. 
Public  opinion  has  been  rhythmical  with  reference  to  its  rise  and  fall 
above  and  below  the  mean  line  of  truth.  In  1870  it  was  extermina¬ 
tion  ;  in  1880  it  was  dreaded  that  the  whole  country  would  be  Afri¬ 
canized  because  of  the  prolificness  of  a  barbarous  race  ;  in  1890  the 
doctrine  of  extinction  was  preached  once  more  ;  what  will  be  the 
outcry  in  1900  can  only  be  divined  at  this  stage,  but  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  it  will  be  something  startling. 


Negroes  in  Cities. 

The  author’s  studies  in  the  minor  features  of  the  Negro  population 
form  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  which  has  yet  been  un¬ 
dertaken  on  the  subject.  The  urban  drift,  the  tendency  to  concen¬ 
tration,  and  the  migratory  movements  of  the  black  population  are 
treated  with  fullness  and  force.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there 
are  13  cities  in  which  the  colored  population  exceeds  20,000,  and  23 
in  which  it  exceeds  10,000,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  col¬ 
ored  element  in  these  centers  is  enormous — more  than  30  per  cent. 
The  concentration  of  the  colored  population  in  certain  sections  of 


*Miles  Menander  Dawson,  in  the  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  September-December,  1896,  page  142. 
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cities  is  quite  suggestive.  The  following  table  will  disclose  some  of 
the  striking  features  which  Mr.  Hoffman  has  exhibited  at  length  * 


Colored  popu-  No.  Colored  population 


lation.  Wards.  in  wards. 

Chicago .  14.271  34  9,122  in  3  wards. 

Philadelphia .  39,371  34  8,891  “  1 

Boston .  8,125  25  2,547  “  1  “ 

New  York .  23,601  24  13,008  “  3  “ 

Brooklyn .  10,287  26  3,100  “  2  “ 


This  tendency  to  concentration  in  undesirable  places  is  found  to  be 
greater  in  Northern  than  in  Southern  cities.  Every  large  city  has  its 
white  wards  aud  its  black  wards,  which  the  politician  knows  as  well 
as  the  seaman  knows  the  depths  and  shallows  ol  the  sea. 

The  evil  of  this  tendency  cannot  be  denied  or  gainsaid;  but  its 
cause  is  not  far  to  seek  nor  hard  to  find. 

Black  Belts. 

The  author  also  notes  with  alarm  that  the  Negro  population  is 
congesting  in  the  black  belts  of  the  South.  There  are  70  counties 
in  this  section  with  an  aggregate  area  of  over  50,000  square  miles  in 
which  the  colored  population  outnumbers  the  white  nearly  three  to 
one.  The  general  conviction  is  that  the  Negroes  will  be  gathered 
into  black  settlements  scattered  throughout  the  Gulf  states.  The 
superintendent  of  the  tenth  census  writes  on  this  subject :  “I  enter¬ 
tain  a  strong  conviction  that  the  further  course  of  our  (Negro)  popu¬ 
lation  will  exhibit  that  tendency  in  a  continually  growing  force  ; 
that  this  element  will  be  more  and  more  drained  off  from  the  higher 
and  colder  lands  into  the  low,  hot  regions  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  ”f 

Commenting  on  this  subject  Mr.  Hoffman  says  :  “This  tendency 
if  persisted  in  will  probably  in  the  end  prove  disastrous  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  colored  race,  since  there  is  but  the  slightest  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  race  will  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  ex¬ 
cept  by  constant  contact  with  the  white  race.’’J 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Negro  has  not  the  initiative  power 
of  civilization.  What  race  has  ?  Civilization  is  not  an  original  pro- 


*Page  14. 

tGeneral  Francis  A.  Walker,  Forum,  Juty,  1891. 
IPage  20. 
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cess  with  any  race  or  nation  known  to  history.  The  torch  has  been 
passed  from  race  to  race  and  from  age  to  age.  Where  else  can  the 
Negro  go?  The  white  race  at  present  has  the  light.  This  conces¬ 
sion  is  no  reproach  to  the  Negro  race,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  peculiar 
race  trait  or  tendency. 

There  is  a  stretch  of  country  extending  from  southern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  to  northern  Alabama,  containing  sections  of  Maryland,  West 
Virginia.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  and  embraciug  the  Appalachian 
system  of  mountains.  This  section  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
3,000,000  souls.  They  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  most  thrifty 
element  of  our  complex  population — an  element  whose  toughness  of 
moral  and  mental  fiber  is  proverbial.  The  Scotch-Irish  are  famed 
the  world  over  for  their  manly  and  moral  vigor.  And  yet  this  people 
have  sunken  to  the  lowest  depth  of  poverty  and  degradation — a  depth 
from  which,  without  the  assistance  of  outside  help,  they  can  be  lifted 
nevermore.*  Is  this  .condition  of  depravity  and  inability  of  self¬ 
initiative  due  to  “race  traits  and  tendencies?” 

Then,  supposing  the  Negroes  to  be  concentrated  in  the  black  belts, 
as  seems  inevitable,  will  they  necessarily  be  shut  out  from  wholesome 
contact  with  civilization  ?  Not  at  all.  Just  how  far  personal  and 
servile  contact  can  elevate  the  moral  and  manly  tone  of  a  people  is 
not  quite  evident.  But  the  result  of  indirect  missionary  contact  is, 
perhaps,  the  surest  way  to  lift  a  race  into  civilization.  I  point  to 
Japan  as  a  recent,  striking  illustration  of  this  argument.  The  black 
belts  will  afford  the  richest  field  for  missionary  and  philanthropic 
endeavor  No  section  of  this  country  can  remain  long  in  an  unciv¬ 
ilized  state  or  relapse  into  barbarism  that  has  in  its  midst  a  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute  or  a  Booker  T.  Washington. 

CHAPTER  II. 


Subject.  Vital  Statistics. 

Gist.  “The  vitality  of  the  Negro  may  well  be  considered  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  so-called  race  problem,  for  it  is  a  fact  which 
can  and  will  be  demonstrated  by  indisputable  evidence  that  of  all 
races  for  which  statistics  are  obtainable  and  which  enter  at  all  into 
the  consideration  of  economic  problems  as  factors  the  Negro  shows 
the  least  power  of  resistance  in  the  struggle  for  life.  ”f 


*See  New  York  Evangelist,  June,  1897. 


fPage  37. 
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Death  Rate. 

Statistics  are  collected  from  ten  of  the  largest  cities  with  the  result 
that  the  death  rate  among  the  whites  is  20.12  per  1000,  and  among 
the  blacks  32.61.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  colored  death  rate  is  due  to  infant  mortality.  This  fact 
of  itself  would  suggest  that  the  real  cause  is  condition  rather  than 
race  traits.  This  truth  shall  be  established  out  of  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  own  witness.  “Fifty  per  cent  of  the  (Negro)  children 
who  die  never  receive  medical  attention.’’* 

“The  indifference  to  medical  attendance  in  cases  of  illness  of  their 
children  is  due  to  ignorance.’’!  To  the  ordinary  mind  this  would 
imply  the  most  unfortunate  condition. 

Birth  Rate. 

But  the  death  rate  is  only  one  factor  in  the  vital  equation.  The 
birth  rate  is  equally  important.  Mr.  Hoffman  concedes,  with  reluct¬ 
ant  reservation,  that  the  colored  birth  rate  may  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  whites.  “That  the  birth  rate  of  the  Negroes  is  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  white  population  is  probably  true  even  at  the  present 
time,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  native  whites.’’!  This  is  in¬ 
deed  a  very  ■feeble  admission  of  a  very  obvious  fact.  Mr.  Hoffman 
contends  that  the  death  rate  of  the  Negro  race  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  whites.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  leaving  immi¬ 
gration  out  of  account,  the  increase  in  the  Negro  population  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  white  race.  How  can  these  two  facts  be 
accounted  for  except  it  be  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  birth  rate  for  the 
blacks?  Mr.  Hoffman  will  have  either  to  alter  his  estimates  or 
mend  his  logic. 

Direct  testimony  on  this  subject  must  have  been  known  to  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Of  course  no  one  is  qualified  to  write  on  vital  statis¬ 
tics  in  America  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  investigation  of  Dr . 
Billings.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  following  quotation  as  to  the 
relative  birth  rate  of  the  races,  and,  noting  date  of  data  upon  which 
the  conclusion  is  based,  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  ingenuousness 
of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  reluctant  admission  :  “Dr.  Billings,  in  his  lumin¬ 
ous  report  011  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  (1886)  shows 
that  1000  colored  women  (age  from  15  to  49)  give  birth  to  164  chil- 


*The  Health  Officer  of  Savannah,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hoffinan,  page  62. 
fPage  63.  {Page  33. 
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dren,  and  1000  white  women  to  only  127,  yearly  ;  that  is  to  say,  three 
colored  women  have  as  many  children  as  four  white.”* 

Is  the  Negro  Threatened  with  Extinction. 

Before  Mr.  Hoffman’s  conclusion  as  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
high  death  rate  of  the  Negro  race  can  be  accepted,  several  questions 
must  be  answered  by  him. 

r.  Is  the  death  rate  of  the  colored  race  higher  than  that  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  class  of  whites  subject  to  the  same  moral  and  social  en 
vironment?  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  not;  nor  does  the  au¬ 
thor  attempt  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  discussing  this  question  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings  states  :  “If  we  could  separate  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant  whiles,  the  tenement  house  population  of  our 
Northern  cities,  from  those  of  the  mass  of  the  white  population  we 
should  undoubtedly  find  a  high  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class,  and 
especially  in  infancy  and  childhood.”! 

2.  Is  the  high  death  rate  for  the  cities  sustained  throughout  the 
country  at  large?  Luckily  the  census  of  1880  gives  a  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question.  The  death  rate  of  the  United  States  in  1880 
was  15.09  per  1000;  South  Carolina  15.80;  Alabama  14.20  ;  Missis¬ 
sippi  12.89  ;  Georgia  13.97  1  Massachusetts  18.59  ;  New  York  17.38; 
Pennsylvania  14.92  ;  New  Jersey  16.33.  This  shows  plainly  that 
the  Southern  states  with  the  largest  Negro  contingent  do  not  show 
any  higher  death  rate  than  the  Northern  states  where  the  Negro  is 
not  a  considerable  factor.  There  is  no  evidence,  certainly  none 
brought  forward  by  the  author,  to  show  that  the  death  rate  of  the 
Negro  in  the  country  at  large  is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  whites. 
“In  the  rural  districts  the  mortality  of  the  Negro  is  not  excessive  ; 
it  is  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  he  is  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  evils  and  vices  of  civilization  that  he  dies  so  rapidly.”! 

3.  Is  the  death  rate,  even  in  the  cities,  so  great  as  to  foreshadow 
extinction  ?  Nothing  is  great  or  small  except  by  comparison.  The 
death  rate  among  the  Negroes  in  the  large  cities  at  present  is  not  as 
great  as  it  was  among  the  whites  forty  years  ago  ;  that  is,  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  statistics  which  Mr.  Hoffman  himself  has  presented. 


*M.  G.  Mulhall,  F.  S.  S.,  in  North  American  Review,  July,  1897. 
fTenth  Census,  Vol.  XI,  p.  xxxviii. 

tDr.  John  S.  Billings’  comments  upon  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census, 
Vol.  XI,  p.  xxxviii. 


Mortality  among  Whites  in  Southern  Cities .* 


City. 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Charleston,  S.  C . . 

Savannah,  Ga . 

New  Orleans,  La . 


Period.  Death  rate. 


1852-1855  54.39 
1851-1860  29.79 
1856-1860  37-19 
1849-1860  59-60 


Under  improved  sanitary  regulations  these  rates  have  been  low¬ 
ered  until  at  present  they  are  not  at  all  alarming.  May  not  the 
same  improvement  in  his  environment  effect  similar  changes  in  the 
death  rate  of  the  Negro? 

Let  us  compare  the  death  rate  of  the  Negro  race  with  that  of  the 
Germans  as  presented  in  the  census  of  1880. 


City. 

Colored 
death  rate. 

City. 

Death  rate. 

Washington . 

.  32.60 

Konigsberg . 

.  3I.50 

Baltimore . 

.  32.8l 

Munich . 

.  33-40 

Richmond  . 

.  28.48 

Breslau . . 

.  3!-6o 

Louisville . 

.  30-73 

Cologne . 

New  Orleans . 

.  30.42 

Strasburg  . 

.  29.60 

This  high  death  rate  of  the  American  Negro  does  not  exceed  that 
of  the  white  i'ace  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  If  race  traits 
are  playing  such  havoc  with  the  Negroes  in  America,  what  direful 
agent  of  death,  may  we  ask  the  author,  is  at  work  in  the  cities  of 
his  own  fatherland  ? 

4.  Does  the  death  rate  among  Negroes  show  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  ?  In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  has  been  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  in  the  death  rate  of  the  Negro  population  from  40.78  in  1876  to 
29.54  in  1896.1 

Again,  Mr.  Hoffman’s  statistics  will  show  a  steady  improvement  in 
Southern  cities  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Death  rate  among  Negroes  in  Southern  Cities. \ 


City.  Periods.  Death  rate.  Periods.  Death  rate. 

Mobile,  Ala .  1876-1880  39.74  1891-1893  30.91 

Charleston,  S.  C .  1876-1885  43.83  1886-1894  44.06 

Savannah,  Ga .  1876-1880  51.66  1891-1894  32.26 

New  Orleans,  La .  1880-1884  52.35  1890-1894  39.42 


*Pages  53  and  54. 

tReport  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1896,  page  7. 
{Pages  53  and  55. 
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A  recent  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  throws  much  light  on  the 
subject. 


Annual  Death  Rate  of  the  Colored  Race  for  three  quinquennial  periods.* 


City. 

1880-1885. 

1885-1890. 

1890-1895. 

Atlanta . 

.  37-96 

33-41 

32.76 

Baltimore . 

.  36-15 

3°-52 

32-47 

Charleston . 

46.74 

41-43 

Memphis . 

•  • .  .  43-oi 

29-35 

21  II 

Richmond . 

-. .  40-34 

38.83 

34-91 

This  table  shows  an  unmistakable  decrease  in  the  death  rate  for 
the  successive  quinquennial  periods. 

All  of  which  tends  to  prove  that  this  high  death  rate  is  due  to 
condition  and  is  subject  to  sanitary  check  and  control. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  among  Ne¬ 
groes  is  on  the  decline ,  the  Army  records  will  afford  valuable  testimony. 

Death  rate  of  Colored  Soldiers  in  the  U.  S.  Army.\ 


Average  from  1883  to  1892 .  9.07 

Average  in  1894 .  6.26 

Average  in  1895 .  5.03 


In  1895  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  white  soldiers.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  a  gradually  decreasing  death  rate  is  here  revealed. 

If  the  death  rate  of  the  Negro  population  in  cities  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  corresponding  classes  of  whites;  if  the  records  of  the 
census  for  the  country  at  large  do  not  show  it  to  be  in  excess  of 
other  classes;  if  the  highest  rates  are  not  above  those  of  the  whites 
a  half  century  ago,  nor  higher  than  those  of  other  civilized  communi- 
nities  of  the  Caucasian  race  at  the  present  time;  and  if  this  rate  is 
constantly  decreasing  under  more  favorable  sanitary  appliances — it 
is  hard  to  justify  the  author’s  position  as  to  the  low  vital  powers  of 
the  race,  or  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  extinction  will  be  its  ultimate 
fate. 


The  Northern  Negroes. 

In  further  proof  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  Negro  race  the  author 
shows  at  great  length  that  the  race  cannot  thrive  in  the  North.  For 


^Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  10,  May,  1897,  page  286. 
fSurgeou  General’s  Report,  1896,  Table  XII. 
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every  Northern  community  for  which  statistics  are  available  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  death  rate  is  in  excess  of  the  birth  rate.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  author  that  economic  and  social  envi¬ 
ronment  may  lead  to  this  deplorable  result.  Dr.  Walker,  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  states  :  “The  industrial 
raison  d' etre  of  the  Negro  is  here  (in  the  South)  found  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum.  In  the  Northern  states  this  raison  d'etre  w’holly  disappears. 
There  is  nothing,  aside  from  a  few  kinds  of  personal  service,  which 
the  Negro  can  do  which  the  white  man  cannot  do  as  well  or  perhaps 
better.’’* 

In  the  North  the  Negro  race  lives  in  industrial  and  social  captiv¬ 
ity;  not  being  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  an  independent  constitu¬ 
ency,  they  whine  and  pine  over  certain  abstract  principles  of  equal¬ 
ity  and  brotherhood,  but  which,  alas,  fade  into  impalpable  air  under 
the  application  of  a  concrete  test.  They  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tree  of  liberty  and  boast  of  its  protecting  boughs,  but  must  not  aspire 
to  partake  of  the  fruit  thereof.  The  undershrubbery  purchases  shade 
and  protection  at  too  dear  a  price  when  it  sacrifices  therefor  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  glorious  sunlight  of  heaven.  No  healthy,  vigorous 
breed  can  be  produced  in  the  shade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
productive  sensitiveness  of  the  Northern  Negro  is  affected  by  his  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  isolation  among  an  overshadowing  people  who 
regard  him  with  a  feeling  composed  in  equal  parts  of  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt. 


Consumption  among  Negkoes. 

The  author  enters  into  the  causes  of  mortality  and  points  out  that 
in  addition  to  infant  mortality,  which  has  already  been  noticed, 
consumption,  pneumonia,  and  vicious  taints  of  blood  are  the  most 
alarming  ones.  With  gloomy  forebodings  we  are  reminded  that : 
“Its  (the  Negro  race)  extreme  liability  to  consumption  alone  would 
suffice  to  seal  its  fate  as  a  race.”f 

The  following  citation  wall  express  the  truth  of  the  situation  as 
clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do:  “From  close  personal  observation, 
embracing  a  professional  life  of  nearly  forty  years  among  the  Negroes 
and  from  data  obtained  from  professional  brethren  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  insanity  and 
tuberculosis  were  rare  diseases  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South 


*Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  the  Forum,  July,  1891. 
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prior  to  emancipation.  Indeed,  many  intelligent  people  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  full  acquaintance  of  the  Negro  have  stated  to  me  that  they 
never  saw  a  crazy  or  consumptive  Negro  of  unmixed  blood  until 
these  latter  years.  The  fact  of  their  comparative  exemption  from 
these  ailments  prior  to  emancipation  is  so  well  established  .  .  ”* 

“Man  is  an  organized  being,  and  is  subject  to  certain  laws  which 
he  cannot  violate  with  impunity.  These  laws  affect  him  in  the  air 
he  breathes,  the  food  he  eats,  the  clothes  he  wears,  and  (in)  every 
circumstance  surrounding  his  habilitation.  In  the  wholesale  viola¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  after  the  war,  as  previously  stated,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  degeneration  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  the  Negro.  Licentiousness  left  its  slimy  trail  of  sometimes  ine¬ 
radicable  disease  upon  his  physical  being,  and  neglected  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  lent  their  helping  hand  toward  lung  degen 
eration.  ”f 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Miller  accepts  all  the  facts  alleged  by 
our  author,  but  places  the  causes  squarely  upon  the  ground  of  condi¬ 
tions,  habits  and  circumstances  of  life.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Hoffman’s  discover}^  of  “race  traits.’’  The  fact 
that  under  the  hygienic  and  dietary  regime  of  slavery,  consumption 
was  comparatively  unknown  among  Negroes,  but  that  under  the  al¬ 
tered  conditions  of  emancipation  it  has  developed  to  a  threatening 
degree,  would  persuade  any  except  the  man  with  a  theory,  that  the 
cause  is  due  to  the  radical  changes  in  life  which  freedom  imposed 
upon  the  blacks,  rather  than  to  some  malignant,  capricious  “race 
trait”  which  is  not  amenable  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  but  which 
graciously  suspended  its  operation  for  two  hundred  years,  and  has 
now  mysteriously  selected  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  which  to  make  a  trial  of  its  direful  power. 

No  people  who  work  all  day  in  the  open  air  of  a  mild  climate  and 
who  sleep  at  night  in  huts  aud  cabins  where  crack  and  crevice  and 
skylight  admit  abundant  ventilation,  will  be  subject  to  pulmonary 
weakness.  Now  take  the  same  people  and  transplant  them  to  the 
large  cities  of  a  colder  climate,  subject  them  to  pursuits  which  do 
not  call  for  a  high  degree  of  bodily  energy,  crowd  them  into  alley 
tenements  where  the  windows  are  used  only  for  ornament  and  to  keep 


*“The  Effects  of  Emancipation  upon  the  Mental  and  Physical  Health  of  the 
Negro,”  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Miller,  Superintendent  Eastern  Hospital,  Goldsboro,  N. 
C.,  page  2. 
flbid,  page  6. 
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out  the  “night  air,’’  and  a  single  door  must  serve  for  entrance,  exit, 
and  ventilation,  and  lung  degeneration  is  the  inevitable  result.  The 
cause  of  the  evil  suggests  the  remedy.  The  author  in  a  previous 
chapter  points  out  the  threatening  evil  of  crowding  into  the  cities ; 
a  counter  movement  which  would  cause  a  return  to  the  country,  or 
would  at  least  stay  the  mad  urban  movement,  would  not  only  improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  race  but  would  also  benefit  its  physical 
and  moral  health.  Here  is  an  open  field  for  practical  philanthropy 
and  wise  Negro  leadership. 

The  increase  in  consumption  among  Negroes  is  indeed  a  grave 
matter,  but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance  as  sociologi¬ 
cal  evidence.  If  we  listen  to  the  alarmists  and  social  agitators,  we 
would  find  a  hundred  causes,  each  of  which  would  destroy  the  humau 
race  in  a  single  generation.  The  most  encouraging  evidence  on  this 
subject  from  the  Negro’s  point  of  view  is  afforded  by  the  last  report 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  statistics 
thus  furnished  are  the  most  valuable  for  comparative  study,  since 
they  deal  with  the  two  races  on  terms  of  equality,  that  is,  the  white 
and  colored  men  are  of  about  the  same  ages  and  initial  condition  of 
health,  they  receive  the  same  treatment  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
diet,  work,  and  social  habits.  “It  is  to  be  noted,  also,”  says  the 
Surgeon  Gefferal,  “that  during  the  past  two  years  the  rates  for  con¬ 
sumption  among  the  colored  troops  have  fallen  so  as  to  be  much  lower 
than  those  for  the  whites,  whereas  formerly  they  were  much  higher.  ’  ’* 

^Report  of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  August,  1896,  page  89. 

The  following  table  prepared  by.Mr.  Hershaw,  shows  plainly  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  death  rate  from  consumption  in  Southern 
cities  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Death  rate  per  1000  among  Negroes  from  Consumption .* 


City.  Period.  Rate.  Period.  Rate.  Period.  Rate. 

Atlanta .  1882-1885  50.20  1886-1890  45.88  1891-1895  43.48 

Baltimore .  1886  58.65  1887  55.42  1892  49.41 

Charleston .  1881-1884  72.20  1885-1889  68.08  1890-1894  57.66 

Memphis .  1882-1885  65.35  1886-1890  50.30  1891-1895  37.78 

Richmond .  1881-1885  54.93  1886-1890  41.63  1892-1895  34.74 


It  appears  that  the  total  death  rate  as  well  as  that  due  to  consump¬ 
tion  among  Negroes  reached  the  maximtim  about  1880  and  has  been 
on  the  gradual  decline  ever  since. 


*Iv.  M.  Hershaw,  Esq.,  in  Atlanta  University  Bulletin,  No.  2.  page  16. 
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Consumption  is  only  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  total 
death  rate.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  death  rate  from  all  causes 
does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  extinction  of  the  race.  This  being 
so,  there  is  no  need  of  unnecessary  alarm  over  a  single  factor;  for  in 
sociology,  as  in  mathematics,  we  cannot  escape  the  fundamental 
truth  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

Vital  Capacity  and  Economic  Efficiency. 

The  author’s  proposition  as  to  the  low  vitality  of  the  Negro  and 
its  effect  upon  his  economic  efficiency  is  contrary  alike  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  prevalent  belief  The  whole  fabric  of  slavery  rested  up¬ 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Negro  was  better  able  to  resist  the  trying 
condition  of  the  southern  climate  than  the  white  laborer.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  reconstruction  of  the  South  is  building  upon  the  same  foun¬ 
dation.  No  one  doubts  that  the  Negro  is  able  to  resist  certain  mi¬ 
asmatic  and  febrific  diseases  which  are  so  destructive  to  the  white 
race  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth.  Science  and  wise  hygienic 
appliances  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  white  race  in  this 
respect,  it  is  true,  but  will  not  the  same  appliances  benefit  the  Ne¬ 
gro  in  the  same  degree? 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Williams,  surgeon-in  chief  of  the  Freedmen’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Washington,  D  C.,  informs  me  that  during  his  professional 
experience  he  has  performed  upward  of  3000  surgical  operations, 
one-tourth  of  which  at  least  were  upon  white  patients,  and  that  he 
has  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  higher  vital  power  among  the 
colored  patients.  I  am  also  informed  that  this  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Although  the  author  treats  exhaustively  the  whole  catalogue  of 
diseases  and  the  numerous  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  can  be  safely 
claimed  that  he  does  not  establish  his  main  proposition  set  forth  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  that  at  least  a  Scotch  verdict  is 
demanded:  “not  proven.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Subject.  Anthropometry. 

Gist.  “In  vital  capacity,  the  most  important  of  all  physiological 
characteristics,  the  tendency  of  the  race  has  been  downward.”* 
Ample  statistics  are  presented  to  show  that  in  proportion  to  struc- 


*Page  176. 
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ture  the  Negro  is  heavier  than  the  white  man.  This  fact,  the  author 
tells  us,  is  ordinarily  considered  favorable  to  a  healthy  development 
and  freedom -from  pulmonary  weakness.  “The  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life,  in 
1874,  of  the  Washington  Life,  in  1886,  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  in  1895,  and  the  New  York  Mutual  Life,  in 
1895,  prove  conclusively  that  low  weight  in  proportion  to  age  and 
stature  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  susceptibility  of  an  individual 
to  consumption.  ’  ’* 

In  order  to  explain  away  this  apparent  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
Negro,  the  author  has  invented  a  unique  physiological  principle, 
viz  :  “A  physiological  law  may  hold  good  for  one  race  and  not  for 
another.  ”f  It  is  noticeable  that  the  author  applies  this  principle 
only  when  it  suits  his  convenience  but  withholds  it  whenever  it  runs 
across  his  theory. 

By  a  series  of  measurements  based,  confessedly,  upon  insufficient 
data,  it  is  concluded  that  the  Negro  has  a  smaller  lung  capacity, 
smaller  chest  expansion,  and  a  higher  rate  of  respiration  than  the 
white  man,  and  that  the  Mulatto  is  inferior  to  both  the  parent  races 
in  these  vital  functions.  These  differences  are  considered  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in^lung  degeneration,  and  proof  positive  of  physical  inferi¬ 
ority.  In  these  respects  he  tacitly  repudiates  his  erstwhile  principle 
that  “a  physiological  law  may  hold  good  for  one  race  and  not  for 
another,”  and  assumes  that  the  two  races  are  subject  to  like  condi¬ 
tions  of  disease  and  death. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  least  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  whole  book.  The  data  are  so  slender  and  the  arguments 
are  so  evidently  shaped  to  a  theory,  that  we  are  neither  enlightened 
by  the  one  nor  convinced  by  the  other.  But  the  author’s  judgment 
must  be  justified.  The  gloomy  warning  conies  with  Catonian  regu¬ 
larity  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Listen  to  his  last  words :  “A 
combination  of  these  traits  and  tendencies  must  in  the  end  cause  the 
extinction  of  the  race. ’’I 

If  the  Negro  is  inferior  in  vital  function  and  power  to  the  Cauca¬ 
sian,  he  will  be  a  public  benefactor  who  scientifically  demonstrates 
the  fact.  But  the  colored  race  most  stubbornly  refuses  to  be  argued 
out  of  existence  on  an  insufficient  induction  of  data  and  unwarranted 
conclusions  deduced  therefrom. 


*Page  149. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Subject.  Amalgamation. 

Gist.  “The  crossing  of  the  Negro  race  with  the  white  has  been 
detrimental  to  its  true  progress  and  has  contributed  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  the  excessive  and  increasing  rate  of  mortality  from  the 
most  fatal  disease,  as  well  as  to  its  consequent  inferior  social  effi  • 
ciency  and  diminishing  power  as  a  force  in  American  national  life.  ’  ’* 

The  importance  of  this  proposition  is  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  the  Negroes  in  this  country  are  a  thoroughly  mixed  people. 
The  pure  African  type  has  been  well  nigh  obliterated.  It  is  pointed 
out  also  that  the  mongrel  progeny  has  been  ^produced  by  illicit  inter¬ 
course  between  the  white  male  and  the  black  female.  The  moral 
and  conservative  qualities  of  a  race  reside  in  its  womanhood.  The 
Negro  people,  then,  have  missed  these  transmitted  qualities.  The 
author  is  either  ignorant  of  or  ignores  the  large  class  of  mixed  Ne¬ 
groes  who  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  colored  parents,  but  would 
place  the  whole  class  under  the  ban  of  bastardy. 

After  judicially  balancing  the  testimony  furnished  by  world-re- 
nowned  authorities  upon  the  effect  of  race  crossing,  the  author  es¬ 
pouses  one  side  of  the  contention  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  retained 
advocate. 

Three  points  are  sought  to  be  established. 

i.  The  Mulatto  is  Physically  Inferior  to  both  Parent 

Races. 

The  opinions  of  examining  surgeons  during  the  civil  war  are  quoted 
which  quite  unanimously  show  that  the  Mulatto  is  strongly  inclined 
to  consumption,  scrofula,  and  vicious  taints  of  blood. 

The  following  table,  made  out  on  the  basis  of  Gould’s  measure¬ 
ments,  is  full  of  interest : 


White.  Black.  Mulatto. 

Weight .  141.4  pounds.  144.6  pounds.  144.8  pounds 

Circumference  chest  35.8  inches.  35.1  inches.  34.96  inches. 

Capacity  of  lungs  . .  184.7  cubic  inches.  163.5  cubic  inches.  158.9  cubicinches. 

Rate  of  respiration .  16.4  per  minute.  17.7  per  minute.  19.0  per  minute. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  the  most  important  vital  organs 
and  functions  the  Mulatto  is  inferior  to  both  parent  stocks.  This 


*Page  188. 
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opinion  is  almost  or  quite  universal  among  competent  authorities 
upon  this  subject.  And  yet  the  last  word  of  science  has  not  been 
uttered  on  this  question.  There  is  no  subject  in  all  the  domain  of 
social  science  which  offers  a  more  interesting  or  more  fruitful  field 
for  investigation.  The  Freedmen’s  Hospital  at  Washington,  and 
similar  institutions  elsewhere,  by  prosecuting  accurate  and  scientific 
methods  of  inquiry  can  throw  much  light  upon  this  subject. 

2.  The  Mulatto  is  Morally  Inferior  to  the  Blacks. 

This  alleged  inferiority  is  attributable  to  the  fact  as  well  as  to  the 
manner  of  generation.  Strangely  enough  Mr.  Hoffman  does  not 
employ  the  statistics  which  would  seem  to  bear  out  his  suggestion. 
The  eleventh  census  shows  that  there  were  10,377  Pure  and  3,218 
mixed  Negroes  in  penitentiaries  in  1890.  Supposing  that  uniform 
methods  of  race-tests  were  used  throughout  the  census  inquiry,  this 
would  show  that  while  the  mixed  Negroes  constitute  only  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  Negro  population,  they  furnished  30  percent  of  the 
penitentiary  convicts.  But  these  figures  cannot  be  relied  upon  since 
the  census  bureau  acknowledges  that  it  has  no  definite  method  of 
determining  the  different  shades  of  color  and  grades  of  mixture 
among  Negroes. 

It  is  also  alleged  in  proof  of  this  proposition  that  illicit  intercourse 
between  the  races  is  carried  on  mainly  with  the  Mulatto  women. 
Can  this  not  be  explained  on  grounds  other  than  native  depravity  ? 
The  light-colored  Negro  woman  is  made  the  victim  of  the  lustful 
onslaught  of  the  male  element  of  both  races.  She  is  placed  between 
the  upper  and  nether  stress  of  the  vicious  propensities  of  white  and 
black  men.  And  if  her  sins  are  greater,  is  it  not  because  her 
temptations  are  greater  a>lso  ?  The  following  quotation  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Southerner  is  significant ;  “There  was  little  improper  in¬ 
tercourse  between  white  men  and  Negresses  of  the  original  type  in 
the  period  before  emancipation  (after  the  creation  of  the  Mulatto 
class).  ”*  Every  time  a  Negro  woman  is  indicted  on  this  score  some 
white  man  is  inculpated.  The  reproach  hurled  against  colored  wo¬ 
men  from  such  sources  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  lines  in  Butler’s 
Hudibras  : 

The  selfsame  thing  they  will  abhor, 

One  way,  and  long  another  for. 


*  “Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman,”  by  Phillip  A.  Bruce,  pages  53  and  54. 
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3.  The;  Mulatto  is  Intellectually  Superior  to  the  Blacks 
but  Inferior  to  the  Whites. 

In  substantiation  of  this  proposition  it  is  claimed  that  the  greater 
number  of  Negroes  who  have  attained  distinction  have  been  those 
of  mixed  blood.  The  truth  of  this  statement  must  be  conceded,  and 
yet  the  cause  should  not  be  overlooked.  Leaving  aside  the  doctrine 
of  inheritance  as  a  debatable  question,  the  initial  advantage  of  the 
mixed  over  the  pure  Negroes  was  considerable.  Feelings  of  blood 
ties  prompted  many  a  slave  holder  to  deal  kindly  by  his  slave  de¬ 
scendants,  and  often  to  liberate  them  and  give  them  a  start  in  the 
race  of  life.  That  an  infusion  of  white  blood  quickens  the  energy 
and  enlivens  the  disposition  of  the  progeny  is  probably  true;  but  that 
it  adds  to  the  intellectual  capacity  is  far  from  a  self-evident  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  Negroes  who  have  shown  any  unusual  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity,  in  America  at  least,  have  usually  been  of  the  purer  type.  Phyllis 
Wheatly,  Benjamin  Banneker,  Ira  Aldridge,  Blind  Tom,  Edward 
W.  Blyden,  and  Paul  Dunbar  are  illustrations  of  this  argument. 

The  investigation  of  Dr.  Gould  as  to  circumference  of  head  and 
facial  angle  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

White.  Mulatto.  Black. 

Circumference  of  head .  22.1  inches.  22.0  inches.  21.9  inches. 

Facial  angle .  72.0  0  69.2°  68.8° 

A  difference  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  head  circumference  and  of 
four-tenths  of  a  degree  in  facial  angle  affords  a  very  slender  physical 
basis  on  which  to  predicate  intellectual  superiority. 

The  author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  following  table  made  out  by 
Dr.  Hunt. 

Weight  of  the  Brain  of  White  and  Colored  Soldiers.  * 


No.  of.  cases.  Degree  of  color.  Weight  of  brain. 

24  White . .  1424  grammes. 

25  Three  parts  white ... .  1390  “ 

47  Half  white .  1334  “• 

51  One-fourth  white .  1319  “ 

95  One-eighth  white .  1308  “ 

22  One-sixteenth  white  . .  1280  “ 

141  Pure  Negro .  1341  “ 


Twenty-four  cases  are  taken  to  represent  fifty  million  people,  and 
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the  law  of  averages  thus  obtained  is  confident^  relied  upon.  Nor 
are  we  informed  as  to  what  methods  were  employed  to  ascertain  the 
exact  composition  of  blood  of  the  22  cases  that  are  rated  as  one- 
sixteenth  white.  But,  supposing  we  accept  this  table,  overlooking 
for  the  time  being  the  fact  that  the  brain  weight  of  one  white  per¬ 
son  is  taken  as  typical  of  two  million  others,  and  also  conceding  the 
undisclosed  method  of  Dr.  Hunt  in  detecting  homeopathic  dashes  of 
white  blood,  does  it  “clearly  prove  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
brain  weight  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  white  blood?” 
If  this  table  shows  anything  it  is  that  the  pure  Negro  and  the  Mu¬ 
latto  have  about  the  same  brain  weight  and  that  they  are  both  supe¬ 
rior  in  this  respect  to  all  degrees  of  mixture  between  them,  but  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  more  than  one-half  white  blood. 

But  it  is  rather  unusual  at  this  late  day  to  base  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  skull.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  facial  angle  and  capacity  of  cranium  and  cephalic  index  afford 
no  certain  criterion  of  thought  power  or  susceptibility  to  culture. 
The  latest  word  on  this  subject  is  given  by  Prof.  Ripley,  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  “Racial  Geography  of  Europe,”  in  Appleton’s  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  1897. 

“An  important  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  this 
shape  of  the  head  seems  to  bear  no  direct  relation  to  intellectual 
power  or  intelligence.  Posterior  development  of  the  cranium  does 
not  imply  a  corresponding  backwardness  in  culture.  .  .  .  Europe 

offers  the  best  refutation  of  the  statement  that  the  proportions  of  the 
head  mean  anything  intellectual.  !  .  .  In  our  study  of  the  pro¬ 

portions  of  the  head,  therefore,  we  are  measuring  merely  race,  and 
not  intelligence  in  any  sense.  .  .  .  Equally  unimportant  to  the 

anthropologist  is  the  absolute  size  of  the  head.  It  is  grievous  to 
contemplate  the  waste  of  energy  when,  during  our  civil  war,  over 
one  million  of  soldiers  had  their  heads  measured  in  respect  to  this 
absolute  size,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  today  anthropologists  deny  any 
considerable  significance  attaching  to  this  characteristic.  Popularly 
a  large  head  with  beetling  eyebrows  suffices  to  establish  a  man’s 
intellectual  credit,  but  like  all  other  credit  it  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  what  lies  on  deposit  elsewhere.”* 

A  still  more  renowned  authority  tells  us:  “The  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
the  capacity  of  the  cranium  and  the  volume  of  the  brain.  ”f 

^Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly,  March,  1897. 

fA.  De  Quatrefages’  “Human  Species,”  chapter  XXX. 
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The  question  of  the  relative  intellectual  capacity  of  the  different 
races  is  one  of  much  speculative  interest.  I  am  giving  the  matter 
more  attention  than  it  would  seem  to  warrant,  because  ihe  author 
makes  the  supposed  mental  inferiority  of  the  race  the  basis  of  the 
only  practical  suggestion  which  he  has  to  offer,  viz :  that  all  of  our 
educational  and  philanthropic  endeavor  so  far  has  been  based  upon 
wrong  principles,  and  a  radical  change  in  this  regard  is  demanded 
so  as  to  bring  the  treatment  in  harmony  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
lower  race.  Several  authorities  will  be  cited  which,  I  think,  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  offset  Mr.  Hoffman’s  insistent  opinion. 

“There  are  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  black  men  in  this  country 
who  in  capacity  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  superior  persons  of  the 
dominant  race  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  that  in  any  evident  feature  of 
mind  they  characteristically  differ  from  their  white  fellow  citizens.  ”* 
Prof.  Shaler  is  himself  a  Southerner,  a  professor  in  Harvard 
University,  and  a  noted  student  of  current  problems. 

“Granting  the  present  inferiority  of  the  Negro,  we  affirm  that  it 
has  never  been  proved  ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  doomed  forever  to  maintain  his  present  relative  position, 
or  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  white  man  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
some  white  races  are  inferior  to  others.  ”f 

“Yet  the  Negro  children  exhibit  no  intellectual  inferiority  ;  they 
make  just  the  same  progress  in  the  subjects  taught  as  do  the  children 
of  white  parents,  and  the  deficiency  they  exhibit  later  in  life  is  of 
quite  a  different  kind.’’:]: 

Mr.  Hoffman  compels  us  once  more  to  combat  the  arguments  of 
the  slave  holding  class  :  that  is,  that  the  Negro  is  intellectually  and 
morally  an  inferior  creature  (they  did  not,  however,  affirm  physical 
inferiority)  and  that  it  is  only  by  servile  contact  with  the  white  race 
that  his  nature  can  be  improved.  The  progress  along  these  lines 
which  the  race  has  made  even  under  the  severest  disadvantages  is 
sufficient  answer  to  this  argument. 

If  I’m  designed  yon  lordling’s  slave,. 

By  nature’s  law  designed, 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E’er  planted  in  my  mind? 


*Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  Arena,  December,  189a. 

tWm.  Matthews,  LL.  D.,  on  Negro  Intellect,  North  American  Review,  July, 
1889. 

^Benjamin  Kidd’s  “Social  Evolution,”  page  295. 
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The  Negro’s  intellectual  aud  social  environments  hang  as  a  mill¬ 
stone  about  his  neck;  and  when  he  is  cast  upon  the  sea  of  opportunity 
he  is  reproached  with  everlasting  inferiority  because  he  does  not 
swim  an  equal  race  with  those  who  are  not  thus  fettered.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  barbarous  Teutons  in  Titus  Andronicus  who.  after 
pulling  out  the  tongue  and  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the  lovely  Lavinia, 
upbraid  her  for  not  calling  for  sweet  water  with  which  to  wash  her 
delicate  hands. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  philanthropists  have  made  no  mistake. 
They  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  Negro  has  faculty 
for  faculty  and  power  for  power  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
that  his  special  needs  grow  out  of  his  peculiar  condition.  Any  alter¬ 
ation  in  this  policy  would  violate  the  dictates  both  of  science  and 
humanity. 

Mixed  Marriages. 

The  remainder  of  this  rather  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  character  of  mixed  marriages,  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  is  on  the  decrease  and  the  character  of  one  or  both  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  usually  unsavory,  and  that  such  unions  can 
form  no  determining  factor  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 

A  study  of  th^  fertility  of  such  marriages  and  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  stamina  of  the  progeny  would  furnish  valuable  soci¬ 
ological  data. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Subject :  Social  Conditions. 

Gist:  “Immorality  is  a  race  trait.”* 

Religion  and  Education. 

Under  the  sub-heads  of  religion  and  education  statistics  are  pre¬ 
sented  showing  the  progress  of  the  race  along  these  lines.  A  total 
church  membership  of  2,673,977  shows  that  there  is  one  communi¬ 
cant  to  every  2.79  of  the  Negro  population,  against  one  in  every  3.04 
for  the  whites,  There  were  1,288,736  pupils  in  the  common  schools 
and  34,129  in  the  higher  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Ordi¬ 
narily  these  facts  are  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  evidences  of 
progress  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  on  the  part  of  a  back¬ 
ward  people.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Hoffman  ;  the  necessities  of  his 
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theories  compel  him  to  explain  away  every  apparent  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  Negro.  The  author  announces  with  an  implied  negative 
response  to  the  suppressed  question:  “It  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  the  educational  process  which  the  race  has  undergone  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  the  additional  efforts  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  religious  instruction  have  materially  raised  the  race 
from  its  low  social  and  economic  condition  at  the  time  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.’  ’* 

This  statement  needs  no  refutation,  for  it  will  fall  beneath  the 
ponderous  weight  of  its  own  absurdity. 

Criminal  Record. 

The  following  table,  if  unexplained,  tells  a  startling  tale  of  the 
Negro’s  criminal  propensity  : 

Prisoner  sin  the  United  Stales,  1890.  t 

Total.  Male.  Female- 

58,052  53,519  4,433 

24,277  22,305  1,972 

Male,  Female, 
per  cent,  per  cent. 

Proportion  of  Negro  criminals  to  total  (over  15) .  29.38  30.79 

Proportion  of  Negro  population  to  total  (over  15) .  10.20  11.09 

The  Negro  element,  which  constitutes  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
population,  commits  30  per  cent  of  the  crimes.  Before  concluding 
that  this  preponderance  of  crime  is  due  to  “race  traits,’’  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  more  closely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  South  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  some  effect  upon  this  relative  showing.  I11  order  to  escape  the 
charge  of  slander,  I  will  use  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Virginian 
who  boasts  of  “my  southern  ancestry,  birth,  rearing,  residence  and 
interest.” 

“And  is  not  the  law  the  same  for  all,  and  does  it  make  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  rich  and  poor,  white  and  black?  Literally,  the 
law  is  the  same  for  all.  Then  what  more  can  be  desired  ?  The 
trouble  is  not  that  the  laws  are  partial,  through  some  of  its  enact¬ 
ments,  namely,  the  whipping-post,  chain-gang,  and  poll-tax  laws, 
were  aimed  principally  against  the  Negro ;  but  the  trouble  is  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  by  the  juries,  who  merely  voice  the 


White  . 
Colored 
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public  sentiment,  which  is  superior  to  the  law  itself.  The  average 
jury  is  a  whimsical  creature,  subject  to  all  kinds  of  influences,  though 
mostly  of  a  sentimental  character.  In  criminal  matters  where 
whites  are  concerned,  it  seems  ever  to  lean  to  the  defense  ;  and  the 
strongest  arguments  of  the  prosecution  are  easily  offset  and  upset  by 
appeals  on  behalf  of  youth,  family,  station,  respectability,  etc.;  or, 
perhaps  the  whole  family,  weeping,  is  placed  in  full  view  of  the 
jury,  and  the  susceptible  jury,  sure  at  least  in  such  cases  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep,  speedily  brings  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  where 
guilt  is  clearly  manifest ;  or  it  says  jail  where  it  ought  to  say  peni¬ 
tentiary  ;  or  one  year  where  it  ought  to  say  ten  ;  and  ten  years 
where  it  ought  to  pronounce  death.  But  the  Negro  has  none  of 
these  sentimental  advantages.  Too  poor  to  employ  competent 
counsel,  his  liberty  and  life  are  necessarily  committed  to  incompetent 
hands,  when  the  proverb  of  ‘  poor  pay,  poor  preach  ’  becomes 
reality  .  .  .  But  are  Negroes  treated  unfairly  by  juries  and  pub¬ 

lic  opinion?  Yes,  and  the  experience  and  observation  of  every 
fair-minded  man  will  confirm  the  assertion.  One  cardinal  proof  is 
that  a  white  man  seldom  receives  punishment  for  assault,  however 
brutal,  however  unprovoked,  however  cowardly,  be  it  maiming, 
homicide,  or  murder  upon  a  Negro  unless,  forsooth,  the  assailant  be 
some  degraded  'creature,  disowned  by  his  own  caste.  Of  the  num¬ 
berless  instances — running  into  the  thousands — during  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  of  homicide  and  murder  of  blacks  by  whites, 
there  is  no  single  instance  of  capital  punishment,  and  few,  very  few, 
instances  of  imprisonment  beyond  a  few  months  in  jail,  or  a  slight 
fine.  The  fact  is  the  juries,  w’hich  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  will  accept  testimony  against  a  Negro  that  they  would  reject 
in  the  case  of  whites  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  will  frequently 
reject,  or  at  least  discredit,  testimony  of  the  Negro  against  the  white 
man,  however  well  supported  it  may  be.  But  to  compound  for  sins 
we  are  inclined  to  by  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  .to,  in  case  of 
any  difficulty  between  white  and  black,  and  the  former  is  injured  or 
loses  his  life,  lucky  is  the  latter  if  the  homicide  is  not  declared  mur¬ 
der — when  courts  of  justice,  though  sure  to  inflict  the  highest  pern 
alty  in  his  case,  are  found  to  be  too  slow,  and  he  is  dragged  forth 
and  slain,  unshrived  and  unshriven,  as  if  he  were  a  monstrous  wild 
beast  of  whose  presence  earth  could  not  be  rid  too  quickly.”* 

*“The  Prosperity  of  the  South  Dependent  upon  the  Elevation  of  the  Negro,” 
L.  H.  Blair,  pages  55-58. 
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The  social  degradation  of  the  Negro  is  the  greatest  factor  con trib- 
utive  to  this  high  criminal  record.  We  naturally  associate  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  crime  as  being  indissolubly  connected.  The  Negroes 
represent  the  stratum  of  society  which  commits  the  bulk  of  crime 
the  world  over.  If  we  exchange  places  the  same  story  would  be 
narrated  of  the  whites.  The  census  records  nowhere  show  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  crime  and  race,  but  between  crime 
and  condition. 

The  Negro  has  a  higher  criminal  record  than  the  Caucasian,  it  is 
true,  but  so  has  the  foreigner  a  greater  average  than  the  native 
whites.  The  strongest  possible  argument  in  this  connection  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Negroes  in  any 
community  does  not  increase  its  total  criminal  average.  The  North 
Atlantic  division,  including  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  has  a  criminal  record  of  833.1  to  the 
million,  while  the  South  Atlantic  division,  including  the  states  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  coast  shows  a  record  of  831.7.  The  Western  di¬ 
vision  has  an  average  of  1300.  The  section  that  has  the  fewest 
Negroes  has  the  highest  average,  and  the  states  that  have  the  larg¬ 
est  quota  of  blacks  show  the  lowest  criminal  rates.  If  we  compare 
state  with  state  the  same  interesting  results  are  revealed.  The 
criminal  record  of  New  York  (million  basis)  is  1369,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  702.6,  of  California  1703,  of  Alabama  720.1. 

But,  says  the  objector,  a  difference  in  the  rigid i tyr  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  may  account  in  some  measure  for  this  disparity. 
Let  us  then  take  the  city  of  Washington,  one-third  of  wdaose  popula¬ 
tion  are  Negroes,  and  compare  its  police  reports  with  those  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  whose  Negro  element  is  a  negligible  fraction.  It  will  be  con¬ 
ceded,  I  think,  that  the  enforcement  of  law  in  both  cities  is  rigid. 
The  major  of  police  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his  last  report 
remarks  :  “Those  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  police  affairs  in  this 
country  generally  contend  that  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  crime; 
that  it  keeps  pace  with  the  growing  population.  While  such  may 
be.  true  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  facts  and  figures 
support  the  claim  of  this  department  that  in  this  respect  the  District 
of  Columbia  occupies  a  distinct  standing  of  its  own.  Its  compre¬ 
hensive  moral  status  is  above  that  of  most  communities.  Were  it 
not  for  the  depredations  chargeable  to  theft,  there  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  little  crime  to  chronicle.  This  offense  must  always  exist 
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here,  unless  through  some  unexpected  agency  a  complete  change 
should  be  effected  in  the  social  conditions  which  prevail.  The 
abiding  place  of  a  large  class  of  idle,  illiterate,  and  consequently 
vicious  persons,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  respectable  element 
should  be  preyed  upon  to  a  considerable  extent.”* 

The  percentage  of  arrests  for  Boston  during  1896  was  9.37,  whereas 
for  Washington  it  was  only  8  and  a  fraction.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  crime  adheres  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  condition  and  not  to  race  and  color. 

But,  says  the  author,  in  the  North  (where  legal  processes  are  ac¬ 
knowledge  fair  so  far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned)  the  race  shows  a 
criminal  record  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength.  In  Pennsylvania  2.23  per  cent  of  its  population  commit 
16.16  per  cent  of  the  crimes ;  in  Chicago  1.30  of  the  population  are 
responsible  for  9.84  of  the  offenses,  and  so  for  other  Northern  com¬ 
munities.  The  Negro’s  criminal  status  is  from  six  to  eight  times 
greater  than  his  numerical  weight.  It  has  been  shown  in  another 
place  that  from  a  social  and  economic  standpoint  the  Northern  Ne¬ 
gro  is  completely  submerged.  The  criminal  outbreak  under  the 
circumstances  is  only  natural. 

It  is  also  true  that  where  numbers  are  small  proportions  are  high. 
The  startling  criminal  showing  of  the  Northern  Negro  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  largely  on  this  principle.  Suppose  that  there  were  but 
one  Chinaman  in  a  community,  and  coming,  as  he  natarally  would, 
into  hostile  contact  with  a  wide  area,  he  should  be  arrested  and  con¬ 
victed.  The  criminal  records  of  that  community  would  show  that 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  population  belonged  to  the 
criminal  class. 

I  append  the  following  table,  extracted  from  the  census  of  1880, 
to  establish  this  principle.  The  Negro  in  the  country  at  large  shows 
a  much  higher  criminal  rate  than  the  foreign  whites,  but  if  we  limit 
our  inquiry  to  those  states  where  the  foreign  population  is  small,  the 
conditions  will  be  reversed. 

Number  of  prisoners  in  several  southern  states  (to  the  million  of  population.) 


State.  Foreign  white.  Colored. 

Florida .  2.624  L797 

Georgia .  2,272  2,181 

Louisiana .  1,810  r,728 

Mississippi .  2,498  1,783 


^Report  of  Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  the  year  1896,  page  11. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  select  those  states  in  which  the  Negro 
element  is  small  and  the  foreign  element  large  the  result  is  very  de¬ 
cidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Negro. 

The  Northern  Negro  has  a  criminal  record  which  is  not  only  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  numerical  strength,  but  is  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  his  black  brothers  in  the  South.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  “race  traits’’  could  account  for  this  discrepancy. 

Rape  and  Lynching. 

The  attempts  at  rape  and  the  consequent  lynchings  are  also  offered 
in  evidence  of  the  evil  propensity  of  the  race.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  alleged  assaults  upon  white  women  by  colored  men  have 
done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  give  the  race  an  evil 
reputation  and  make  it  loathsome  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  “It 
throws  over  every  colored  man  a  mantle  of  odium  and  sets  upon  him 
a  mark  for  popular  hate  more  distressing  than  the  mark  set  upon  the 
first  murderer  ...  It  has  cooled  our  friends  and  heated  our 
enemies”* 

The  alleged  culprit  in  such  cases,  especially  if  he  be  a  colored 
man  and  the  victim  a  white  woman,  is  almost  certain  to  die  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  native,  savage  furor  of  human  nature  as¬ 
serts  itself  in  the  presence  of  such  dastardly  outrages,  and  neither 
legal  enactments  nor  moral  codes  nor  religious  sanction  can  restrain 
it.  The  perpetrators  cannot  be  defended  or  pitied.  It  is  a  waste 
of  sympathy  to  wail  over  the  deep  damnation  of  their  taking  off. 
And  yet  we  must  remember  that  when  the  two  races  are  concerned 
rape  has  a  larger  definition  than  is  set  down  in  the  dictionaries. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  many  lynchings  charge¬ 
able  to  rape,  when  the  true  cause  should  be  designated  by  a  differ¬ 
ent,  though  an  ugly  name. 

Let  us  not  forget,  also,  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  lynch¬ 
ings  are  even  chargeable  to  rape.  The  causes  include  the  whole 
catalogue  of  offenses,  serious  and  trifling,  from  the  committal  of 
murder  to  jostling  against  a  white  man  on  the  street.  The  attempt 
to  show  that  lynching  and  rape  are  coextensive  is  misleading  and 
unjust. 

So  the  effort  to  show  that  rapeful  assaults  are  due  to  “race  traits” 
can,  I  think,  be  clearly  disproved.  In  a  pamphlet  which  is  certainly 


’•'Frederick  Douglass’  “Lessons  of  the  Hour,”  page  8. 
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not  flattering  to  the  Negro,  a  learned  medical  authority  tells  us : 
*  ‘I  might  remark  in  passing  that,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  crimes 
perpetrated  under  the  influence  of  the  furor  sexualis  by  the  Negro, 
I  believe  that  he  compares  quite  favorably  as  regards  sexual  im¬ 
pulses — taking  all  abnormalities  into  consideration — with  the  white 
race.  The  more  I  see  of  white  men  in  so-called  refined  society, 
the  more  contempt  have  I  for  quite  a  large  proportion  of  male 
humanity.  ”* 

To  summarize  the  points  of  the  argument,  showing  that  rape  is 
not  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Negro  : 

1.  Rape  has  been  practiced  among  all  races  and  nations. 

2.  The  committal  of  rape  by  white  men  is  by  no  means  an  infre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  Two  instances  of  white  men  committing  henious 
assaults  upon  white  children  occurred  in  Washington  during  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

3.  In  Africa  rape  is  so  severely  punished  that  it  is  comparatively 
unknown. 

4.  In  the  British  Islands  and  in  South  America  where  the  Negroes 
live  in  greatest  relative  abundance,  the  crime  is  unheard  of. 

5.  When  the  care  and  safety  of  the  white  women  of  the  South 
were  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  slaves,  they  returned  inviolable 
all  that  had  beefi  entrusted  to  their  hands. 

6.  Of  the  hundreds  of  lady  missionaries  of  the  North  who  have 
trusted  their  lives  and  virtue  to  the  emancipated  race  whom  they 
came  to  uplift,  not  a  single  case  of  violation  has  been  reported  to 
their  friends  at  the  North. 

Social  Molality. 

The  present  state  of  social  morality  is  mirrored  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  offsprings.  The  figures  which  show  that  the  rate  of  ille¬ 
gitimacy  among  Negroes  in  Washington  has  increased  from  17.60 
per  cent  of  total  births  in  1879  to  26.46  per  cent  in  1894  have  been 
widely  quoted  and  remarked  upon.  These  are  facts  of  record  and 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  denied.  According  to  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  and  others  in  positions  to  observe,  these  figures  if  anything  fall 
short  of  the  truth.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  other  large  cities  of 
the  country,  if  as  closely  studied,  would  make  as  startling  a  showing. 

*  “Sexual  Crimes  among  the  Southern  Negroes,”  by  Drs.  Hunter  McGuire 
and  G.  Frank  Lydstron,  page  8. 
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The  only  alarming  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  constant  increase  m 
the  illegitimate  rates.  That  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  births 
among  Negroes  are  illegitimate  will  not  alarm  anyone  where  it  is 
considered  that  even  this  low  moral  status  represents  a  gain  of  sev- 
entj^-five  per  cent  over  the  conditions  prevailing  under  slavery. 

Mr.  Hoffman  having  on  hand  a  theory,  was  spared  the  pains  of 
inquiring  further  into  the  causes  which  led  to  this  deplorable  state 
of  things.  The  reviewer  suggests  that  this  increase  in  social  im¬ 
morality  among  the  Negroes  of  Washington  is  due  to  the  great  rush 
of  ignorant,  purposeless  colored  people  to  the  national  capital,  a 
condition  of  things  which  always  leads,  in  its  first  effect,  to  social 
looseness  and  impurity.  The  very  late  marriages  among  the  better 
element  of  the  colored  people  also  help  to  account  for  this  awful 
state  of  things.  But  perhaps  a  greater  than  any  cause  yet  assigned 
as  leading  to  the  social  degradation  of  Negroes  in  cities  is  the  excess 
of  the  female  over  the  male  element  of  the  population.  On  account 
of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  append  a  table  showing  this  ex¬ 
cess  for  the  cities  whose  colored  population  is  over  20,000. 


Colored  population. 


City. 

C  olored 

C  olored 

Excess  of 

Number  of 
females  to 

males. 

females. 

females. 

everv  joo 

Baltimore . 

.  29,165 

38.131 

8,966 

males. 

131 

Richmond . 

18,13s 

3.922 

128 

Atlanta . 

15.717 

3.317 

127 

W  ashington . 

.  33.331 

41,866 

8.035 

123 

New  Orleans . 

.  28,936 

35.727 

6.791 

123 

Nashville . 

.  13.334 

16,061 

2,727 

120 

Charleston . 

.  14.187 

16,849 

2,662 

1 19 

Savannah . 

.  10.493 

12,485 

L992 

n9 

Memphis . 

.  13.333 

15-396 

2,063 

115 

Louisville . 

.  13.343 

15. 324 

1,976 

115 

Philadelphia . 

21,414 

2.454 

113 

St.  Louis . 

.  13.247 

13,819 

572 

104 

New  York . 

13.025 

376 

103 

Total . 

273.952 

45,875 

120 

Such  a  disproportion  between  the  sexes  can  forbode  no  good  to 
society.  In  the  West,  where  the  male  element  predominates  over 
the  female  among  the  white  population,  the  evil  effect  on  society  is 
painfully  apparent.  If  every  colored  man  in  Washington  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  every  male  minor  had  a  mate  selected  for  him,  there  would 
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■still  be  left  Negro  females  enough  to  form  a  manless  community 
larger  than  Annapolis,  Md.  Now,  no  one  should  wonder  at  the 
moral  corruption  under  these  circumstances.  These  8000  females, 
for  'whom  marriage  is  impossible,  be  it  remembered,  are  not 
restrained  by  the  inhibitory  influence  of  pride,  station,  and  self-es¬ 
teem.  This  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  evil  which  threatens  the  social 
integrity  of  Negro  life,  and  forms  the  most  serious  and  perplexing 
of  our  city  problems. 

As  startling  as  the  records  of  crime  and  immorality  are,  they  are 
only  the  outgrowth  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  Human  nature 
at  best  is  weak,  and  under  fostering  circumstances  has  always 
yielded  to  the  power  of  sin  and  uncleanliness.  The  author  tells  us 
that  immorality  is  a  race  trait.  This  is  sadly  too  true,  but  it  is  a 
human  race  trait,  and  is  limited  to  no  particular  variety  thereof. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Subject :  Economic  Conditions. 

Gist :  “As  a  general  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  Negro  has 
not  yet  learned  the  first  element  of  Anglo-Saxon  thrift.’’* 

The  Negro  as  a  Farm  Hand. 

Attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  Negro  has  deteriorated  as  a 
farm  laborer,  and  that  as  an  industrial  factor  he  has  not  held  his 
own  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South.  With  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning  with  which  we  are  fully  familiar  by  this  time,  these 
assertions  are  sought  to  be  upheld.  The  decline  in  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  country  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  apparent 
efficiency  of  the  farming  class  everywhere.  The  mad  rush  to  the 
cities,  with  a  vain  hope  of  improvement  in  condition,  has  well  nigh 
demoralized  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Negro  as  an  Industrial  Factor. 

The  investigations  which  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  Negro  have  shown  results  not  unfavorable 
to  him.  The  recent  discharge  of  white  workmen  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  Charleston,  and  the  substitution  of  colored  workmen  in  their 
places,  is  quite  significant.  The  hindrances  which  the  Negro  has 
to  meet  in  the  industrial  field  are  fully  suggested  in  the  address  to 


*Page  307. 
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the  public  of  the  discharged  white  employes  of  the  Charleston 
establishment:  “If  the  colored  man’s  status  precludes  him  from 
competing  with  the  office-holder,  it  should  exclude  him  from  com¬ 
peting  with  our  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  in  the  light  pursuits  of 
the  country.  We  affirm,  by  our  physical  powers  and  brave  hearts, 
not  to  sit  supinely  by  and  witness  this  Negro  horde  turned  loose  up¬ 
on  the  pursuits  of  our  mothers,  our  wives,  our  widows,  our  daughters, 
our  sisters,  and  rob  them  of  their  living.”* 

This  is  the  solemn  declaration  of  800  workmen  in  the  metropolis 
of  South  Carolina,  and  represents  fairly  the  white  labor  sentiment  of 
the  South.  The  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations  preach  the 
same  doctrine.  If  the  alleged  low  industrial  efficiency  of  the  Negro 
is  to  be  chargeable  to  race  traits,  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  dom¬ 
ineering  and  intolerant  race  traits  of  the  white  workmen  who  are  not 
disposed  to  give  the  colored  man  a  fair  chance.  The  fact  that  in 
almost  every  contention  between  white  and  colored  workmen  the 
employers  take  the  side  of  the  Negro,  is  an  eloquent  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  industrial  merits  of  the  latter  ;  for  these  employers  are 
in  the  business  for  profit  and  not  for  philanthropy. 

Accumulation  of  Property. 

The  accumulation  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  blacks  shows 
that  in  Georgia  they  own  $  12,941,230,  in  North  Carolina  $8,018,446, 
and  in  Virginia  $13,933,908.  The  land  held  by  the  colored  people 
in  Virginia  alone  has  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  These  facts  make  a  decidedly  favorable  showing. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Conclusion. 

The  need  of  this  chapter  is  hardly  apparent,  for  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  as  at  the  close  of  the 
treatise.  As  to  his  leading  conclusion,  the  author  is  not  only  out  of 
harmony  with  the  general  opinion  prevalent  among  students  of  the 
Negro  problem,  but  is  also  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  former 
self.  The  same  author  who  in  1896,  wrote  :  “It  is  not  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  life,  but  in  the  race  traits  and  tendencies,  that  we  find  the 
cause  of  excessive  mortality, ”f  in  1892  affirmed:  “The  colored 


*The  Literary  Digest,  July  24,  1897,  page  361. 

t“Race  Traits  and  Tendencies,”  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  page  95. 
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population  is  placed  at  many  disadvantages  which  it  cannot  very 
well  remove.  The  unsanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings,  their 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  general  poverty  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  their  high  mortality.  ”*  The  Frederick  L,.  Hoffman  of 
1892,  according  to  the  general  judgment,  is  much  nearer  the  true 
analysis  than  the  Frederick  L,.  Hoffman  of  1896. 

The  author’s  conclusion  will  not  stand  the  philosophical  tests  of  a 
sound  theory. 

x.  It  is  based  upon  disputed  data.  The  accuracy  of  the  eleventh 
census  is  not  acceptable  either  to  the  popular  or  the  scientific  mind. 

2.  It  is  not  based  upon  a  sufficient  induction  of  data.  The  argu¬ 
ments  at  most  apply  to  the  Negroes  in  the  large  cities,  who  consti¬ 
tute  less  than  12  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

3.  It  does  not  account  for  the  facts  arranged  under  it  as  satisfacto  - 
rily  as  can  be  done  under  a  different  hypothesis.  The  author  fails 
to  consider  that  the  discouraging  facts  of  observation  may  be  due  to 
the  violent  upheaval  of  emancipation  and  reconstruction,  and  are, 
therefore,  only  temporary  in  their  duration. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  believes  in  Providence  as  a 
determining  factor  in  society  or  not.  It  may  not  be  accounted  sci¬ 
entific  to  take  cognizance  of  any  element  which  cannot  be  quantified, 
counted,  weighed,  or  measured.  But  I  do  know  that  the  wisest  of 
our  species  have  always  believed  that  God  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  human  affairs.  The  Negro’s  hopes  and  aspirations  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  this  belief.  We  are  told  in  His  word  that  he  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  If  the  Negro,  then,  will  conform  his  life  to  the  moral 
and  sanitary  laws,  may  not  the  evil  tendencies  now  observable  be 
eradicated  or  overcome?  The  first  effects  of  emancipation  are  al¬ 
ways  harmful  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  liberated 
class.  The  removal  of  physical  restraints,  before  moral  restraints 
have  grown  strong  enough  to  take  their  place,  must  always  result  in 
misconduct.  The  Jews  in  Egypt  labored  under  circumstances  re¬ 
markably  similar  to  those  of  the  American  Negro.  After  their 
emancipation,  it  required  them  forty  years  to  make  the  progress 
which  the  scientific  process  would  have  required  them  to  make  in 
forty  days.  Such  was  their  moral  and  physical  degeneracy,  that  only 

♦“Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro,’’  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Arena,  April, 
1892. 
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two  persons  of  all  the  hosts  who  left  the  land  of  Egyptian  bondage 
survived  to  reach  the  Promised  Land  forty  years  afterward.  Luck¬ 
ily  for  the  Hebrews,  there  were  no  statisticians  in  those  days. 
Think  of  the  future  which  an  Egyptian  philosopher  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  for  this  people!  And  yet  out  of  the  loins  of  this  race  have 
sprung  the  moral  and  spiritual  law-givers  of  mankind.  We  should 
not  be  discouraged  because  the  Negro  does  not  make  a  bee-line  from 
Egyptian  bondage  to  the  Promised  Land  beyond  the  Jordan.  He, 
too,  must  tarry  awhile  in  the  wilderness  before  he  enters  upon  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  heritage  of  freedom. 

To  the  Negro  I  would  say,  let  him  not  be  discouraged  at  the  ugly 
facts  which  confront  him.  The  sociologists  are  flashing  the  search¬ 
light  of  scientific  inquiry  upon  him.  His  faults  lie  nearer  the  surface 
and  are  more  easily  detected  than  those  of  the  white  race.  Let  him 
not  be  overwhelmed  when  all  his  faults  are  observed,  set  in  a  note 
book,  learned  and  conned  by  rote,  to  be  cast  into  his  teeth.  If  all 
the  ugly  facts  about  any  people  were  brought  to  light  they  would 
furnish  an  unpleasant  record.  When  the  Savior  told  the  woman  of 
Samaria  all  that  she  ever  did,  a  very  unsavory  career  was  disclosed. 
If  all  the  misdeeds  of  any  people  or  individual  were  brought  to  light, 
the  best  of  the  race  would  be  injured  and  the  rest  would  be  ruined. 
The  Negro  should  accept  the  facts  with  becoming  humility,  and 
strive  to  live  in  closer  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  human 
and  divine  law.  He  does  not  labor  under  a  destiny  of  death  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  him. 


Kelly  Miller. 
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The  American  Negro  Academy  believes  that  upon  those  of 
the  race  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  higher  education  and 
culture,  rests  the  responsibility  of  taking  concerted  steps  for  the 
employment  of  these  agencies  to  uplift  the  race  to  higher  planes 
of  thought  and  action. 

Two  great  obstacles  to  this  consummation  are  apparent:  (a) 
The  lack  of  unity,  want  of  harmony,  absence  of  a  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  and  no  well-defined  line  of  policy  seeking  definite  aims; 
and  (£)  The  persistent,  relentless,  at  times  covert  opposition 
employed  to  thwart  the  Negro  at  every  step  of  his  upward 
struggles  to  establish  the  justness  of  his  claim  to  the  highest 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  possibilities. 

The  Academy  will,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  publish  such 
papers  as  in  their  judgment  aid,  by  their  broad  and  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  topics  discussed  the  dissemination  of 
principles  tending  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Negro 
along  right  lines,  and  the  vindication  of  that  race  against  vicious 
assaults. 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  RACES. 


The  American  Negro  has  always  felt  an  intense  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  discussions  as  to  the  origins  and  destinies  of  races: 
primarily  because  back  of  most  discussions  of  race  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  have  lurked  certain  assumptions  as  to  his  natural 
abilities,  as  to  his  political,  intellectual  and  moral  status,  which 
he  felt  were  wrong.  He  has,  consequently,  been  led  to  depre¬ 
cate  and  minimize  race  distinctions,  to  believe  intensely  that 
out  of  one  blood  God  created  all  nations,  and  to  speak  of  human 
brotherhood  as  though  it  were  the  possibility  of  an  already 
dawning  to-morrow. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  calmer  moments  we  must  acknowledge 
that  human  beings  are  divided  into  races;  that  in  this  country 
the  two  most  extreme  types  of  the  world’s  races  have  met,  and 
the  resulting  problem  as  to  the  future  relations  of  these  types  is 
not  only  of  intense  and  living  interest  to  us,  but  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  planning  our  movements,  in 
guiding  our  future  development,  that  at  times  we  rise  above  the 
pressing,  but  smaller  questions  of  separate  schools  and  cars, 
wage-discrimination  and  lynch  law,  to  survey  the  whole  question 
of  race  in  human  philosophy  and  to  lay,  on  a  basis  of  broad 
knowledge  and  careful  insight,  those  large  lines  of  policy  and 
higher  ideals  which  may  form  our  guiding  lines  and- boundaries 
in  the  practical  difficulties  of  every  day.  For  it  is  certain  that 
all  human  striving  must  recognize  the  hard  limits  of  natural 
law,  and  that  any  striving,  no  matter  how  intense  and  earnest, 
which  is  against  the  constitution  of  the  world,  is  vain.  The 
question,  then,  which  we  must  seriously  consider  is  this:  What 
is  the  real  meaning  of  Race;  what  has,  in  the  past,  been  the 
law  of  race  development,  and  what  lessons  has  the  past  history 
of  race  development  to  teach  the  rising  Negro  people  ? 
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When  we  thus  come  to  inquire  into  the  essential  difference  of 
races  we  find  it  hard  to  come  at  once  to  any  definite  conclusion. 
Many  criteria  of  race  differences  have  in  the  past  been  proposed, 
as  color,  hair,  cranial  measurements  and  language.  And  mani¬ 
festly,  in  each  of  these  respects,  human  beings  differ  widely. 
They  vary  in  color,  for  instance,,  from  the  marble-like  pallor  of 
the  Scandinavian  to  the  rich,  dark  brown  of  the  Zulu,  passing 
by  the  creamy  Slav,  the  yellow  Chinese,  the  light  brown  Sicilian 
and  the  brown  Egyptian.  Men  vary,  too,  in  the  texture  of  hair  from 
the  obstinately  straight  hair  of  the  Chinese  to  the  obstinately 
tufted  and  frizzled  hair  of  the  Bushman.  In  measurement  of 
heads,  again,  men  vary;  from  the  broad-headed  Tartar  to  the 
medium-headed  European  and  the  narrow-headed  Hottentot;  or, 
again  in  language,  from  the  highly-inflected  Roman  tongue  to 
the  monosyllabic  Chinese.  All  these  physical  characteristics  are 
patent  enough,  and  if  they  agreed  with  each  other  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  classify  mankind.  Unfortunately  for  scientists, 
however,  these  criteria  of  race  are  most  exasperatingly  inter¬ 
mingled.  Colof  does  not  agree  with  texture  of  hair,  for  many 
of  the  dark  races  have  straight  hair;  nor  does  color  agree  with 
the  breadth  of  the  head,  for  the  yellow  Tartar  has  a  broader 
head  than  the  German;  nor,  again,  has  the  science  of  language 
as  yet  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  relative  authority  of  these 
various  and  contradictory  criteria.  The  final  word  of  science, 
so  far,  is  that  we  have  at  least  two,  perhaps  three,  great  families 
of  human  beings — the  whites  and  Negroes,  possibly  the  yellow 
race.  That  other  races  have  arisen  from  the  intermingling  of 
the  blood  of  these  two.  This  broad  division  oi  the  world’s  races 
which  men  like  Huxley  and  Raetzel  have  introduced  as  more 
nearly  true  than  the  old  five-race  scheme  of  Blumenbach,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  that,  so  far  as-  purely 
physical  characteristics  are  concerned,  the  differences  between 
men  do  not  explain  all  the  differences  of  their  history.  It  de¬ 
clares,  as  Darwin  himself  said,  that  great  as  is  the  physical  un- 
lik*ness  of  the  various  races  of  men  their  likenesses  are  greater, 
and  upon  this  rests  the  whole  scientific  doctrine  of  Human 
Brotherhood. 

Although  the  wonderful  developments  of  human  history 
teach  that  the  grosser  physical  differences  of  color,  hair  and 
bone  go  but  a  short  way  toward  explaining  the  different  foies 
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which  groups  of  men  have  played  in  Human  Progress,  yet 
there  are  differences — subtle,  delicate  and  elusive,  though  they 
may  be — which  have  silently  but  definitely  separated  men  into 
groups.  While  these  subtle  forces  have  generally  followed  the 
natural  cleavage  of  common  blood,  descent  and  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities,  they  have  at  other  times  swept  across  and  ignored  these. 
At  all  times,  however,  they  have  divided  human  beings  into 
races,  which,  while  they  perhaps  transcend  scientific  definition, 
nevertheless,  are  clearly  defined  to  the  eye  of  the  Historian  and 
Sociologist. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  groups,  not  of  nations,  but  of  races, 
and  he  who  ignores  or  seeks  to  override  the  race  idea  in  human 
history  ignores  and  overrides  the  central  thought  of  all  history. 
'What,  then,  is  a  race?  It  is  a  vast  family  of  human  beings, 
generally  of  common  blood  and  language,  always  of  common 
history,  traditions  and  impulses,  who  are  both  voluntarily  and 
involuntarily  striving  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
more  or  less  vividly  conceived  ideals  of  life. 

Turning  to  real  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  first,  as  to  the 
widespread,  nay,  universal,  prevalence  of  the  race  idea,  the  race 
spirit,  the  race?'  ideal,  and  as  to  its  efficiency  as  the  vastest  and 
most  ingenious  invention  for  human  progress.  We,  who  have 
been  reared  and  trained  under  the  individualistic  philosophy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  laisser-faire  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Adam  Smith,  are  loath  to  see  and  loath  to  acknowledge 
this  patent  fact  of  human  history.  We  see  the  Pharaohs,  Cae¬ 
sars,  Toussaints  and  Napoleons  of  history  and  forget  the 
vast  races  of  which  they  were  but  epitomized  expressions.  We 
are  apt  to  think  in  our  American  impatience,  that  while  it  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past  that  closed  race  groups  made  history, 
that  here  in  conglomerate  America  nous  avons  changer  tout  cela 
sr-we  have  changed  all  that,  and  have  no  need  of  this  ancient  in¬ 
strument  of  progress.  This  assumption  of  which  the  Negro 
people  are  especially  fond,  can  not  be  established  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  history. 

We  find  upon  the  world’s  stage  today  eight  distinctly  differen¬ 
tiated  races,  in  the  sense  in  which  History  tells  us  the  word  must 
be  used.  They  are,  the  Slavs  of  eastern  Europe,  the  Teutons  of 
middle  Europe,  the  English  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
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Romance  nations  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  the  Negroes 
of  Africa  and  America,  the  Semitic  people  of  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa,  the  Hindoos  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Mongo¬ 
lians  of  Eastern  Asia.  There  are,  of  course,  other  minor 
race  groups,  as  the  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux 
and  the  South  Sea  Islanders;  these  larger  races,  too,  are  far 
from  homogeneous;  the  Slav  includes  the  Czech,  the  Magyar,  the 
Pole  and  the  Russian;  the  Teuton  includes  the  German,  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Dutch;  the  English  include  the  Scotch, 
the  Irish  and  the  conglomerate  American.  Under  Romance 
nations  the  widely-differing  Frenchman,  Italian,  Sicilian  and 
Spaniard  are  comprehended.  The  term  Negro  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  indefinite  of  all,  combining  the  Mulattoes  and  Zamboes  of 
America  and  the  Egyptians,  Bantus  and  Bushmen  of  Africa. 
Among  the  Hindoos  are  traces  of  widely  differing  nations,  while 
the  great  Chinese,  Tartar,  Corean  and  Japanese  families  fall 
under  the  one  designation — Mongolian. 

The  question  now  is:  What  is  the  real  distinction  between 
these  nations  ?  Is  it  the  physical  differences  of  blood,  color  and 
cranial  measurements  ?  Certainly  we  must  all  acknowledge 
that  physical  differences  play  a  great  part,  and  that,  with  wide 
exceptions  and  qualifications,  these  eight  great  races  of  to-day 
follow  the  cleavage  of  physical  race  distinctions;  the  English 
and  Teuton  represent  the  white  variety  of  mankind;  the  Mon¬ 
golian,  the  yellow;  the  Negroes,  the  black.  Between  these 
are  many  crosses  and  mixtures,  where  Mongolian  and  Teuton 
have  blended  into  the  Slav,  and  other  mixtures  have  produced 
the  Romance  nations  and  the  Semites.  But  while  race  differences 
have  followed  mainly  physical  race  lines,  yet  no  mere  physical 
distinctions  would  really  define  or  explain  the  deeper  differences 
— the  cohesivenesS  and  continuity  of  these  groups.  The  deeper 
differences  are  spiritual,  psychical,  differences — undoubtedly  based 
on  the  physical,  but  infinitely  transcending  them.  The  forces 
that  bind  together  the  Teuton  nations  are,  then,  first,  their  race 
identity  and  common  blood;  secondly,  and  more  important,  a 
common  history,  common  laws  and  religion,  similar  habits  of 
thought  and  a  conscious  striving  together  for  certain  ideals  of 
life.  The  whole  process  which  has  brought  about  these  race 
differentiations  has  been  a  growth,  and  the  great  characteristic  of 
this  growth  has  been  the  differentiation  of  spiritual  and  menta 
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differences  between  great  races  of  mankind  and  the  integration 
of  physical  differences. 

The  age  of  nomadic  tribes  of  closely  related  individuals 
represents  the  maximum  of  physical  differences.  They  were  prac¬ 
tically  vast  families,  and  there  were  as  many  groups  as  families.  As 
the  families  came  together  to  form  cities  the  physical  differences 
lessened,  purity  of  blood  was  replaced  by  the  requirement  of 
domicile,  and  all  who  lived  within  the  city  bounds  became 
gradually  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  group;  i.  e.,  there 
was  a  slight  and  slow  breaking  down  of  physical  barriers. 
This,  however,  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  spiritual 
and  social  differences  between  cities.  This  city  became  hus¬ 
bandmen,  this,  merchants,  another  warriors,  and  so  on.  The 
ideals  of  life  for  which  the  different  cities  struggled  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  When  at  last  cities  began  to  coalesce  into  nations  there 
was  another  breaking  down  of  barriers  which  separated  groups 
of  men.  The  larger  and  broader  differences  of  color,  hair  and 
physical  proportions  were  not  by  any  means  ignored,  but  myriads 
of  minor  differences  disappeared,  and  the  sociological  and  his¬ 
torical  races  of  men  began  to  approximate  the  present  division 
of  races  as  indicated  by  physical  researches.  At  the  same  time 
the  spiritual  apd  physical  differences  of  race  groups  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  nations  became  deep  and  decisive.  The  English 
nation  stood  for  constitutional  liberty  and  commercial  freedom; 
the  German  nation  for  science  and  philosophy;  the  Romance 
nations  stood  for  literature  and  art.,,  and  the  other  race  groups 
are  striving,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  develope  for  civilization  its 
particular  message,  its  particular  ideal,  which  shall  help  to 
guide  the  world  nearer  and  nearer  that  perfection  of  human  life 
for  which  we  all  long,  that 

“one  far  off  Divine  event.” 

This  has  been  the  function  of  race  differences  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  What  shall  be  its  function  in  the  future  ?  Manifestly 
some  of  the  great  races  of  today — particularly  the  Negro  race — 
have  not  as  yet  given  to  civilization  the  full  spiritual  message 
which  they  are  capable  of  giving.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Negro 
race  has  as  yet  given  no  message  to  the  world,  for  it  is  still  a 
mooted  question  among  scientists  as  to  just  how  far  Egyptian 
civilization  was  Negro  in  its  origin;  if  it  was  not  wholly  Negro, 
it  was  certainly  very  closely  allied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however 
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the  fact  still  remains  that  the  full,  complete  Negro  message  of 
the  whole  Negro  race  has  not  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world: 
that  the  messages  and  ideal  of  the  yellow  race  have  not  been 
completed,  and  that  the  striving  of  the  mighty  Slavs  has  but 
begun.  The  question  is,  then:  How  shall  this  message  be  deliv¬ 
ered  ;  how  shall  these  various  ideals  be  realized  ?  The  answer 
is  plain:  By  the  development  of  these  race  groups,  not  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  as  races.  For  the  development  of  Japanese  genius, 
Japanese  literature  and  art,  Japanese  spirit,  only  Japanese, 
bound  and  welded  together,  Japanese  inspired  by  one  vast  ideal, 
can  work  out  in  its  fullness  the  wonderful  message  which  Japan 
has  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  For  the  development  of  Negro 
genius,  of  Negro  literature  and  art,  of  Negro  spirit,  only  Ne¬ 
groes  bound  and  welded  together,  Negroes  inspired  by  one  vast 
ideal,  can  work  out  in  its  fullness  the  great  message  we  have  for 
humanity.  We  cannot  reverse  history;  we  are  subject  to  the 
same  natural  laws  as  other  races,  and  if  the  Negro  is  ever  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  world’s  history — if  among  the  gaily-colored 
banners  that  deck  the  broad  ramparts  of  civilization  is  to  hang 
one  uncompromising  black,  then  it  must  be  placed  there  by 
black  hands,  fashioned  by  black  heads  and  hallowed  by  the 
travail  of  200,000,000  black  hearts  beating  in  one  glad  song  of 
jubilee. 

For  this  reason,  the  advance  guard  of  the  Negro  people — 
the  8,000,000  people  of  Negro  blood  in  the  United  States  of 
America — must  soon  come  to  realize  that  if  they  are  to  take 
their  just  place  in  the  van  of  Pan-Negroism,  then  their  destiny 
is  not  absorption  by  the  white  Americans.  That  if  in  America 
it  is  to  be  proven  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern  world  that 
not  only  Negroes  are  capable  of  evolving  individual  men  like 
Toussaint,  the  Saviour,  but  are  a  nation  stored  with  wonderful 
possibilities  of  culture,  then  their  destiny  is  not  a  servile  imita¬ 
tion  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture,  but  a  stalwart  originality  which 
shall  unswervingly  follow  Negro  ideals. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  here  that  the  situation  of  our 
race  in  America  renders  this  attitude  impossible;  that  our  sole 
hope  of  salvation  lies  in  our  being  able  to  lose  our  race  identity- 
in  the  commingled  blood  of  the  nation;  and  that  any  other 
■course  would  merely  increase  the  friction  of  races  which  we  call 
race  prejudice,  and  against  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  earn¬ 
estly  fought. 


Here,  then,  is  the  dilemma,  and  it  is  a  puzzling  one,  I  admit. 
No  Negro  who  has  given  earnest  thought  to  the  situation  of 
his  people  in  America  has  failed,  at  some  time  in  life,  to  find 
himself  at  these  cross-roads;  has  failed  to  ask  himself  at  some 
time:  What,  after  all,  am  I  ?  Am  I  an  American  or  am  I  a  Ne¬ 
gro  ?  Can  I  be  both  ?  Or  is  it  my  duty  to  cease  to  be  a  Negro 
as  soon  as  possible  and  be  an  American  ?  If  I  strive  as  a  Ne¬ 
gro,  am  I  not  perpetuating  the  very  cleft  that  threatens  and 
separates  Black  and  White  America  ?  Is  not  my  only  possible 
practical  aim  the  subduction  of  all  that  is  Negro  in  me  to  the 
American  ?  Does  my  black  blood  place  upon  me  any  more 
obligation  to  assert  my  nationality  than  German,  or  Irish  or 
Italian  blood  would  ? 

It  is  such  incessant  self-questioning  and  the  hesitation  that 
arises  from  it,  that  is  making  the  present  period  a  time  of  vacil¬ 
lation  and  contradiction  for  the  American  Negro;  combined 
race  action  is  stifled,  race  responsibility  is  shirked,  race  enter¬ 
prises  languish,  and  the  best  blood,  the  best  talent,  the  best 
energy  of  the  Negro  people  cannot  be  marshalled  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  race.  They  stand  back  to  make  room  for  every 
rascal  and  demagogue  who  chooses  to  cloak  diis  selfish  deviltry 
under  the  veil/of  race  pride. 

Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  rational  ?  Is  it  good  policy  ?  Have  we 
in  America  a  distinct  mission  as  a  race — a  distinct  sphere  of 
action  and  an  opportunity  for  race  development,  or  is  self-oblit¬ 
eration  the  highest  end  to  which  Negro  blood  dare  aspire  ? 

If  we  carefully  consider  what  race  prejudice  really  is,  we  find 
it,  historically,  to  be  nothing  but  the  friction  between  different 
groups  of  people;  it  is  the  difference  in  aim,  in  feeling,  in  ideals 
of  two  different  races;  if,  now,  this  difference  exists  touching 
territory,  laws,  language,  or  even  religion,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  people  cannot  live  in  the  same  territory  without  fatal  col¬ 
lision;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  substantial  agreement 
in  laws,  language  and  religion;  if  there  is  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  of  economic  life,  then  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  same 
country  and  on  the  same  street,  two  or  three  great  national  ideals 
might  not  thrive  and  develop,  that  men  of  different  races  might 
not  strive  together  for  their  race  ideals  as  well,  perhaps  even 
better,  than  in  isolation.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  riddle  that  puzzles  so  many  of  us.  We  are  Americans, 
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not  only  by  birth  and  by  citizenship, butby  our  political  ideals, our 
language,  our  religion.  Farther  than  that,  our  Americanism  does- 
not  go.  At  that  point,  we  are  Negroes,  members  of  a  vast  his¬ 
toric  race  that  from  the  very  dawn  of  creation  has  slept,  but 
half  awakening  in  the  dark  forests  of  its  African  fatherland.  We 
are  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  nation,  the  harbinger  of  that  black 
to-morrow  which  is  yet  destined  to  soften  the  whiteness  of  the 
Teutonic  to-day.  We  are  that  people  whose  subtle  sense  of  song 
has  given  America  its  only  American  music,  its  only  American 
fairy  tales,  its  only  touch  of  pathos  and  humor  amid  its  mad 
money-getting  plutocracy.  As  such,  it  is  our  duty  to  conserve 
our  physical  powers,  our  intellectual  endowments,  our  spiritual 
ideals;  as  a  race  we  must  strive  by  race  organization,  by  race 
solidarity,  by  race  unity  to  the  realization  of  that  broader  hu¬ 
manity  which  freely  recognizes  differences  in  men,  but  sternly 
deprecates  inequality  in  their  opportunities  of  development. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  we  need  race  organi¬ 
zations:  Negro  colleges,  Negro  newspapers,  Negro  business  or¬ 
ganizations,  a  Negro  school  of  literature  and  art,  and  an 
intellectual  clearing  house,  for  all  these  products  of  the  Negro 
mind,  which  we  may  call  a  Negro  Academy.  Not  only  is  all  this 
necessary  for  positive  advance,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  for 
negative  defense.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  at  our  situation 
in  this  country.  Weighted  with  a  heritage  of  moral  iniquity 
from  our  past  history,  hard  pressed  in  the  economic  world  by 
foreign  immigrants  and  native  prejudice,  hated  here,  despised 
there  and  pitied  everywhere;  our  one  haven  of  refuge  is  ourselves, 
and  but  one  means  of  advance,  our  own  belief  in  our  great  des¬ 
tiny,  our  own  implicit  trust  in  our  ability  and  worth.  There  is 
no  power  under  God’s  high  heaven  that  can  stop  the  advance  of 
eight  thousand  thousand  honest,  earnest,  inspired  and  united 
people.  But — and  here  is  the  rub — they  must  be  honest,  fear¬ 
lessly  criticising  their  own  faults,  zealously  correcting  them;  they 
must  be  earnest.  No  people  that  laughs  at  itself,  and  ridicules 
itself,  and  wishes  to  God  it  was  anything  but  itself  ever  wrote  its 
name  in  history;  it  must  be  inspired  with  the  Divine  faith  of  our 
black  mothers,  that  out  of  the  blood  and  dust  of  battle  will 
march  a  victorious  host,  a  mighty  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  to 
speak  to  the  nations  of  earth  a  Divine  truth  that  shall  make 
them  free.  And  such  a  people  must  be  united;  not  merely  united 
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ior  the  organized  theft  of  political  spoils,  not  united  to  dis¬ 
grace  religion  with  whoremongers  and  ward-heelers;  not  united 
merely  to  protest  and  pass  resolutions,  but  united  to  stop  the 
-ravages  of  consumption  among  the  Negro  people,  united  to  keep 
black  boys  from  loafing,  gambling  and  crime;  united  to  guard 
the  purity  of  black  women  and  to  reduce  that  vast  army  of  black 
prostitutes  that  is  today  marching  to  hell;  and  united  in  serious 
organizations,  to  determine  by  careful  conference  and 
•thoughtful  interchange  of  opinion  the  broad  lines  of  policy  and 
-action  for  the  American  Negro. 

This,  is  the  reason  for  being  which  the  American  Negro 
Academy  has.  It  aims  at  once  to  be  the  epitome  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  intellect  of  the  black-blooded  people  of  America, 
the  exponent  of  the  race  ideals  of  one  of  the  world’s  great 
races.  As  such,  the  Academy  must,  if  successful,  be 

(a) .  Representative  in  character. 

(b) .  Impartial  in  conduct. 

( c ) .  Firm  in  leadership. 

It, must  be  representative  in  character;  not  in  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  all  interests  or  all  factions,  but  in  that  it  seeks  to 
comprise  something  of  the  best  thought,  the  most  un¬ 
selfish  striving  and  the  highest  ideals.  There  are 
scattered  in  forgotten  nooks  and  corners  throughout  the 
land,  Negroes  of  some  considerable  training,  of  high  minds, 
and  high  motives,  who  are  unknown  to  their  fellows,  who  exert 
far  too  little  influence.  These  the  Negro  Academy  should  strive 
to  bring  into  touch  with  each  other  and  to  give  them  a  common 
mouthpiece. 

The  Academy  should  be  impartial  in  conduct;  while  it  aims 
to  exalt  the  people  it  should  aim  to  do  so  by  truth — not  by  lies, 
by  honesty — not  by  flattery.  It  should  continually  impress  the 
fact  upon  the  Negro  people  that  they  must  not  expect  to  have 
things  done  for  them — they  must  do  for  themselves;  that  they 
have  on  their  hands  a  vast  work  of  self-reformation  to  do,  and 
that  a  little  less  complaint  and  whining,  and  a  little  more 
dogged  work  and  manly  striving  would  do  us  more  credit  and 
benefit  than  a  thousand  Force  or  Civil  Rights  bills. 

Finally,  the  American  Negro  Academy  must  point  out  a  prac¬ 
tical  path  of  advance  to  the  Negro  people;  there  lie  before  every 
Negro  today  hundreds  of  questions  of  policy  and  right  which 


must  be  settled  and  which  each  one  settles  now,  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  any  rule,  but  by  impulse  or  individual  preference;  for 
instance:  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  Negroes  toward  the 
educational  qualification  for  voters  ?  What  should  be  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  separate  schools  ?  How  should  we  meet  discrimi¬ 
nations  on  railways  and  in  hotels  ?  Such  questions  need  not 
so  much  specific  answers  for  each  part  as  a  general  expression  of 
policy,  and  nobody  should  be  better  fitted  to  announce  such  a 
policy  than  a  representative  honest  Negro  Academy. 

All  this,  however,  must  come  in  time  after  careful  o;ganiza- 
tion  and  long  conference.  The  immediate  work  before  us  should 
be  practical  and  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Negro.  The  historical  work  of  collecting  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  with  regard  to  the 
Negro  is  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  no  body 
but  one  like  this  could  think  of  undertaking  it.  If  we  could  ac¬ 
complish  that  one  task  we  would  justify  our  existence. 

In  the  field  of  Sociology  an  appalling  work  lies  before  us. 
First,  we  must  unflinchingly  and  bravely  face  the  truth,  not 
with  apologies,  but  with  solemn  earnestness.  The  Negro 
Academy  ought  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  that  would  echo  in 
every  black  cabin  in  the  land:  Unless  we  conquer  our  present 
vices  they  will  conquer  us  ;  we  are  diseased,  we  are  developing 
criminal  tendencies,  and  an  alarmingly  large  percentage  of  our 
men  and  women  are  sexually  impure.  The  Negro  Academy- 
should  stand  and  proclaim  this  over  the  housetops,  crying  with 
Garrison:  I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch , 
and  I  will  be  heard.  The  Academy  should  seek  to  gather  about 
it  the  talented,  unselfish  men,  the  pure  and  noble-minded 
women,  to  fight  an  army  of  devils  that  disgraces  our  manhood 
and  our  womanhood.  There  does  not  stand  today  upon  God’s 
earth  a  race  more  capable  in  muscle,  in  intellect,  in  morals, 
than  the  American  Negro,  if  he  will  bend  his  energies  in  the 
right  direction;  if  he  will 

Burst  his  birth’s  invidious  bar 
And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 

And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapple  with  his  evil  star. 

In  science  and  morals,  I  have  indicated  two  fields  of 
work  for  the  Academy.  Finally,  in  practical  policy,  I  wish  to 
suggest  the  following  Academy  Creed : 
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1.  We  believe  that  the  Negro  people,  as  a  race,  have  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  make  to  civilization  and  humanity,  which  no  other  race 
can  make. 

2.  We  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  Americans  of  Negro  descent,, 
as  a  body,  to  maintain  their  race  identity  until  this  mission  of 
the  Negro  people  is  accomplished,  and  the  ideal  of  human 
brotherhood  has  become  a  practical  possibility. 

3.  We  believe  that,  unless  modern  civilization  is  a  failure,  it 
is  entirely  feasible  and  practicable  for  two  races  in  such  essential 
political,  economic  and  religious  harmony  as  the  white  and  col¬ 
ored  people  of  America,  to  develop  side  by  side  in  peace  and 
mutual  happiness,  the  peculiar  contribution  which  each  has  to 
make  to  the  culture  of  their  common  country. 

4.  As  a  means  to  this  end  we  advocate,  not  such  social  equal¬ 
ity  between  these  races  as  would  disregard  human  likes  and^ 
dislikes,  but  such  a  social  equilibrium  as  would,  throughout 
all  the  complicated  relations  of  life,  give  due  and  just  consid¬ 
eration  to  culture,  ability,  and  moral  worth,,  whether  they  be 
found  under  white  or  black  skins. 

5  We  believe  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  toward  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  present  friction  between  the  races — commonly 
called  the  Negro  Problem — lies  in  the  correction  of  the  immoral¬ 
ity,  crime  and  laziness  among  the  Negroes  themselves,  which 
still  remains  as  a  heritage  from  slavery.  We  believe  that  only 
earnest  and  long  continued  efforts  on  our  own  part  can  cure 
these  social  ills. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  second  great  step  toward  a  better  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  relations  between  the  races,  should  be  a  more- 
impartial  selection  of  ability  in  the  economic  and  intellectual 
world,  and  a  greater  respect  for  personal  liberty  and  worth,  re¬ 
gardless  of  race.  We  believe  that  only  earnest  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  white  people  of  this  country  will  bring  much  needed 
reform  in  these  matters. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  declaration,  and  firmly  be¬ 

lieving  in  our  high  destiny,  we,  as  American  Negroes,  are 
resolved  to  strive  in  every  honorable  way  for  the  realization  of 
the  best  and  highest  aims,  for  the  development  of  strong  man¬ 
hood  and  pure  womanhood,  and  for  the  rearing  of  a  race  ideal 
in  America  and  Africa,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  Negro  people.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois. 
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CIVILIZATION,  THE  PRIMAL  NEED  OF  THE  RACE 


Gentlemen  :  — 

There  is  no  need,  I  apprehend,  that  I  should  undertake  to  impress 
you  with  a  sense  either  of  the  need  or  of  the  importance  of  our  assem- 
blag-e  here  to-day.  The  fact  of  your  coming;  here  is.  of  itself,  the  clearest 
evidence  of  your  warm  acquiescence  in  the  summons  to  this  meeting, 
and  of  your  cordial  interest  in  the  objects  which  it  purposes  to  con¬ 
sider. 

Nothing  has  surprised  and  gratified  me  so  much  as  the  anxious¬ 
ness  of  many  minds  for  the  movement  which  we  are  on  the  eve  of  be¬ 
ginning.  In  the  letters  which  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Cromwell,  has  re¬ 
ceived,  and  which  will  be  read  to  us,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
one  cultured  man  here  and  another  there, — several  minds  in  different 
localities, — t<dl  him  that  this  is  just  the  thing  they  have  desired,  and 
have  been  looking  for. 

I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  on  the  opportuneness  of 
your  assemblage  here.  I  felicitate  you  on  the  superior  and  lofty  aims 
which  have  drawn  you  together.  -And,  in  behalf  of  your  compeers, 
resident  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  I  welcome  you  to  the  city 
and  to  the  important  deliberations  to  which  our  organization  invites 
you. 

Just  here,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  uniqueness  and  speci¬ 
alty  of  this  conference.  It  is  unlike  any  other  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Negro,  on  the  American  Continent.  There 
have  been,  since  the  landing  of  the  first  black  cargo  of  slaves  at  James¬ 
town.  Va  ,  in  1619,  numerous  conventions  of  men  of  our  race.  There 
have  been  Religious  Assemblies,  Political  Conferences,  suffrage 
meetings,  educational  conventions.  But  our  meeting  is  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  which,  while  inclusive,  in  some  respects,  of  these  various  con¬ 
cerns,  is  for  an  object  more  distinct  and  positive  than  any  of  them. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  special  undertaking  we  have 
before  us,  in  this  Academy  ?  My  answer  is  the  civilization  of  the 
Negro  race  in  the  United  States,  by  the  scientific  processes  of 
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literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  through  the  agency  of  the  cultured 
men  of  this  same  Negro  race.  And  here,  let  me  say,  that  the  special 
race  problem  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  is  his  civilization. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  presence  who  has  a  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  Negro  capacity  than  your  speaker;  and  this  of  itself,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  idea,  on  my  part,  of  race  disparagement.  But,  it  seems 
manifest  to  me  that,  as  a  race  in  this  land,  we  have  no  art;  we  have 
no  science;  we  have  no  philosophy;  we  have  no  scholarship.  In¬ 
dividuals  we  have  in  each  of  these  lines;  but  mere  individuality 
cannot  be  recognized  as  the  aggregation  of  a  family,  a  nation,  or  a 
race;  or  as  the  interpretation  of  any  of  them.  And  until  we 
attain  the  role  of  civilization,  we  cannot  stand  up  and  hold  our  place 
in  the  world  of  culture  and  enlightenment.  And  the  forfeiture  of 
such  a  place  means,  despite,  inferiority,  repulsion,  drudgery,  poverty, 
and  ultimate  death  !  Now  gentlemen,  for  the  creation  pf  a  complete 
and  rounded  man,  you  need  the  impress  and  the  moulding  of  the 
highest  arts.  But  how  much  more  so  for  the  realizing  of  a  true  and 
lofty  race  of  men.  What  is  true  of  a  man  is  deeply  true  of  a  people. 
The  special  need  in  such  a  case  is  the  force  and  application  of  the 
highest  arts;  not  mere  mechanism;  not  mere  machinery;  not  mere 
handicraft;  not  the  mere  grasp  on  material  things;  not  mere  tem¬ 
poral  ambitions.  These  are  but  incidents;  important  indeed,  but 
pertaining  mainly  to  man’s  material  needs,  and  to  the  feeding  of  the 
body.  And  the  incidental  in  life  is  incapable  of  feeding  the  living 
soul.  For  “man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  And  civilization  is  the 
secondary  word  of  God,  given  for  the  nourishment  of  humanity. 

To  make  men  you  need  civilization;  and  what  I  mean  by  civili¬ 
zation  is  the  action  of  exalted  forces,  both  of  God  and  man.  For 
manhood  is  the  most  majestic  thing  in  God’s  creation;  and  hence  the 
demand  for  the  very  highest  art  in  the  shaping  and  moulding  of 
human  souls. 

What  is  the  great  difficulty  with  the  black  race,  in  this  era,  in 
this  land  ?  It  is  that  both  within  their  ranks,  and  external  to  them¬ 
selves,  by  large  schools  of  thought  interested  in  them,  material  ideas 
in  divers  forms  are  made  prominent,  as  the  master-need  of  the  race, 
and  as  the  surest  way  to  success.  Men  are*  constantly  dogmatizing 
theories  of  sense  and  matter  as  the  salvable  hope  of  the  race.  Some 
of  our  leaders  and  teachers  boldly  declare,  now,  that  property  is  the 
source  of  power;  and  then,  that  money  is  the  thing  which  commands 
respect.  At  onetime  it  is  official  position  which  is  the  masterful  in- 
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fluence  in  the  elevation  of  the  race;  at  another,  men  are  disposed  to 
fall  back  upon  blood  and  lineage ,  as  the  root  (source)  of  power  and 
progress. 

Blind  men  !  For  they  fail  to  see  that  neither  property,  nor 
money,  nor  station,  nor  office,  nor  lineage,  are  fixed  factors,  in  so 
large  a  thing  as  the  destiny  of  .man;  that  they  are  not  vitalizing  qual¬ 
ities  in  the  changeless  hopes  of  humanity.  The  greatness  of  peoples 
springs  from  their  ability  to  grasp  the  grand  conceptions  of  being. 
It  is  the  absorption  of  a  people,  of  a  nation,  of  a  race,  in  large 
majestic  and  abiding  things  which  lifts  them  up  to  the  skies.  These 
once  apprehended,  all  the  minor  details  of  life  follow  in  their  proper 
places,  and  spread  abroad  in  the  details  and  the  comfort  of  prac¬ 
ticality,  But  until  these  gifts  of  a  lofty  civilization  are  secured,  men 
are  sure  to  remain  low,  debased  and  grovelling. 

It  was  the  apprehension  of  this  great  truth  which  led  Melancthon, 
400  years  ago,  to  declare — “Unless  we'  have  the  scientific  mind  we 
shall  surely  revert  again  to  barbarism.”  He  was  a  scholar  and  a 
classic,  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher.  With  probably  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Erasmus,  he  was  the  most  erudite  man  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  greatest  Grecian  of  his  day.  He  was  rich  “with  the  spoils  of 
time.”  And  so  running  down  the  annals  of  the  ages,  he  discovered 
the  majestic  fact,  which  Coleridge  has  put  in  two  simple  lines: — 
“We  may  not  hope  from  outward  things  to  win 

The  passion  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are  within;’*’ 
which  Wordsworth,  in  grand  style,  has  declared, 

“By  the  sottl  only  the  nations  shall  be  free.” 

But  what  is  this  other  than  the  utterance  of  Melancthon, — 
“Without  the  scientific  mind,  barbarism.”  This  is  the  teaching 
of  history.  For  2,000  years,  Europe  has  been  governed,  in  all  its 
developments,  by  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Euclid. 
These  were  the  great  idealists;  and  as  such,  they  were  the  great  pro¬ 
genitors  of  all  modern  civilization,  the  majestic  agents  of  God 
for  the  civil  upbuilding  of  men  and  nations.  For  civilization  is, 
in  its  origins,  ideal;  and  hence,  in  the  loftiest  men,  it  bursts  forth, 
producing  letters,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  yea,  all  the  arts;  and  brings  them  with  all 
their  gifts,  and  lays  them  in  the  lap  of  religion,  as  the  essential 
condition  of  their  vital  permanance  and  their  continuity. 

But  civilization  never  seeks  permanent  abidence  upon  the 
heights  of  Olympus.  She  is  human,  and  seeks  all  human  needs. 
And  so  she  descends,  re-creating  new  civilizations;  uplifting  the 
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crudeness  of  laws,  giving  scientific  precision  to  morals  and  religion, 
stimulating  enterprise,  extending  commerce,  creating  manufactures, 
expanding  mechanism  and  mechanical  inventions;  producing  revo¬ 
lutions  and  reforms;  humanizing  labor;  meeting  the  minutest  hu¬ 
man  needs,  even  to  the  manufacturing  needles  for  the  industry  of 
seamstresses  and  for  the  commonest  uses  of  human  fingers.  All  these 
are  the  fruits  of  civilization. 

Who  are  to  be  the  agents  to  lift  up  this  people  of  ours  to  the 
grand  plane  of  civilization  ?  Who  are  to  bring  them  up  to  the  height 
of  noble  thought,  grand  civility,  a  chaste  and  elevating  culture,  re¬ 
finement,  and  the  impulses  of  irrepressible  progress  ?  It  is  to  be 
done  by  the  scholars  and  thinkers,  who  have  secured  the  vision 
which  penetrates  the  center  of  nature,  and  sweeps  the  circles  of  his¬ 
toric  enlightenment;  and  who  have  got  insight  into  the  life  of  things, 
and  learned  the  art  by  which  men  touch  the  springs  of  action. 

For  to  transform  and  stimulate  the  souls  of  a  race  or  a  people 
is  a  work  of  intelligence.  It  is  a  work  which  demands  the  clear  indue- 
tion  of  world-wide  facts,  and  the  perception  of  their  application  to 
new  circumstances.  It  is  a  work  which  will  require  the  most  skillful 
resources,  and  the  use  of  the  scientific  spirit, 

But  every  man  in  a  race  cannot  be  a  philosopher:  nay,  but  few 
men  in  any  land,  in  any  age,  can  grasp  ideal  truth.  Scientific  ideas 
however'  must  be  apprehended,  else  there  can  be  no  progress,  no 
elevation. 

Just  here  arises  the  need  of  the  trained  and  scholarly  men  of  a 
race  to  employ  their  knowledge  and  culture  and  teaching  and  to 
guide  both  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  crude  masses.  The  masses, 
nowhere  are,  or  can  be,  learned  or  scientific  The  scholar  is  excep¬ 
tional,  just  the  same  as  a  great  admiral  like  Nelson  is,  or  a  grand 
soldier  like  Ctesar  or  Napoleon.  But  the  leader,  the  creative  and 
organizing  mind,  is  the  master-need  in  all  the  societies  of  man.  But, 
if  they  are  not  inspired  with  the  notion  of  leadership  and  duty,  then 
with  all  their  Latin  and  Greek  and  science  they  are  but  pedants, 
trimmers,  opportunists.  For  all  true  and  lofty  scholarship  is  weighty 
with  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life  and  humanity'. 

But  these  reformers  must  not  be  mere  scholars.  They  must 
needs  be  both  scholars  and  philanthropists.  For  this,  indeed,  has  it 
been  in  all  the  history  of  men.  In  all  the  great  revolutions,  and  in 
all  great  reforms  which  have  transpired,  scholars  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous;  in  the  re- construction  of  society,  in  formulating  laws,  in 
producing  great  emancipations,  in  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  science,  in  the  rennaissance  of  art,  in  the  destruction  of 
gross  superstitions  and  in  the  restoration  of  true  and  enlightened 
religion. 

And  what  is  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  to  come  to  this  work  ? 
My  answer  is,  that  disinterestedness  must  animate  their  motives  and 
their  acts.  Whatever  rivalries  and  dissensions  may  divide  man  in  the 
social  or  political  world,  let  generosity  govern  us.  Let  us  emulate 
one  another  in  the  prompt  recognition  of  rare  genius,  or  uncommon 
talent.  Let  there  be  no  tardy  acknowledgment  of  worth  in  our 
world  of  intellect.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough,  to  see.  of  a  sudden,  a 
clever  mathematician  of  our  class,  a  brilliant  poet,  a  youthful,  but 
promising  scientist  or  philosopher,  let  us  rush  forward,  and  hail  his 
coming  with  no  hesitant  admiration,  with  no  reluctant  praise. 

It  is  only  thus,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  bring  forth,  stimulate, 
and  uplift  all  the  latent  genius,  garnered  up,  in  the  by-places  and 
sequestered  corners  of  this  neglected  Race. 

It  is  only  thus  we  can  nullify  and  break  down  the  conspiracy 
which  would  fain  limit  and  narrow  the  range  of  Negro  talent  in  this 
caste- tainted  country.  It  is  only  thus,  we  can  secure  that  recognition 
of  genius  and  scholarship  in  the  republic  of  letters,  which  is  the 
rightful  prerogative  of  every  race  of  men.  It  is  only  thus  we  can 
spread  abroad  and  widely  disseminate  that  culture  and  enlightment 
which  shall  perfneate  and  leaven  the  entire  social  and  domestic  life 
of  our  people  and  so  give  that  civilization  which  is  the  nearest  ally 
of  religion. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MIND  TOWARD 
THE  NEGRO  INTELLECT, 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation  the  colored  people 
of  America  have  undertaken  the  difficult  task,  of  stimulating  and 
fostering  the  genius  of  their  race  as  a  distinct  and  definite  purpose. 
Other  and  many  gatherings  have  been  made,  during  our  own  two 
and  a  half  centuries’  residence  on  this  continent,  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses;  but  ours  is  the  first  which  endeavors  to  rise  up  to  the  plane 
of  culture. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  no  misgivings  either  with  respect  to 
the  legitimacy,  the  timeliness,  or  the  prospective  success  of  our  vent¬ 
ure.  The  race  in  the  brief  period  of  a  generation,  has  been  so  fruit¬ 
ful  in  intellectual  product,  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  coalescence 
of  powers,  and  for  reciprocity  alike  in  effort  and  appreciation.  I 
congratulate  you,  therefore,  on  this  your  first  anniversary.  To  me 
it  is,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  we  have,  as  a  people,  reach¬ 
ed  a  point  where  we  have  a  class  of  men  who  will  come  together  for 
purposes,  so  pure,  so  elevating,  so  beneficent,  as  the  cultivation  of 
mind,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  uses  and  the  needs  of  our  be¬ 
nighted  people. 

I  feel  that  if  this  meeting  were  the  end  of  this  Academy;  if  I 
could  see  that  it  wrould  die  this  very  day,  I  would  nevertheless,  cry 
out — “All  hail!”  even  if  I  had  to  join  in  with  the  salutation — “fare¬ 
well  forever!”  For,  first  of  all,  you  have  done,  during  the  year,  that 
which  was  never  done  so  completely  before, — a  work  which  has 
already  told  upon  the  American  mind;  and  next  you  have  awakened 
in  the  Race  an  ambition  which,  in  some  form,  is  sure  to  reproduce 
both  mental  and  artistic  organization  in  the  future. 

The  cultured  classes  of  our  country  have  never  interested  them¬ 
selves  to  stimulate  the  desires  or  aspirations  of  the  mind  of  our  race. 
They  have  left  us  terribly  alone.  Such  stimulation,  must,  therefore, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  come  from  ourselves. 

Let  us  state  here  a  simple,  personal  incident,  which  will  well 
serve  to  illustrate  a  history. 

I  entered,  sometime  ago,  the  parlor  of  a  distinguished  southern 
clergyman.  A  kinsman  was  standing  at  his  mantel,  writing.  The 
clergyman  spoke  to  his  relative — “Cousin,  let  me  introduce  to  you  the 
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Rev.  C.,  a  clergyman  of  our  Church,”  His  cousin  turned  and  looked 
down  at  me;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  my  black  face,  he  turned  away 
with  disgust,  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  me  than  if  I  were  a 
dog. 

Now,  this  porcine  gentleman,  would  have  been  perfectly  cour¬ 
teous,  if  I  had  gone  into  his  parlor  as  a  cook,  or  a  waiter,  or  a  boot- 
black.  But  my  profession,  as  a  clergyman,  suggested  the  idea  of 
letters  and  cultivation;  and  the  contemptible  snob  at  once  forgot  his 
manners,  and  put  aside  the  common  decency  of  his  class. 

Now,  in  this,  you  can  see  the  attitude  of  the  American  mind  to¬ 
ward  the  Negro  intellect.  A  reference  to  this  attitude  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  if  we  would  take  in,  properly,  the  present  condition  of  Negro 
culture. 

It  presents  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  Here  was  a  people 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  centuries,  bringing  with  them  into  this 
new  land  the  culture  of  great  empires;  and,  withal,  claiming  the 
exalted  name  and  grand  heritage  of  Christians.  By  their  own  vol¬ 
untary  act  they  placed  right  beside  them  a  large  population  of 
another  race  of  people,  seized  as  captives,  and  brought  to  their  plan¬ 
tations  from  a  distant  continent.  This  other  race  was  an  unlettered, 
unenlightened,  and  a  pagan  people. 

What  was  the  attitude  taken  by  this  master  race  toward  their 
benighted  bondsmen  ?  It  was  not  simply  that  of  indifference  or 
neglect.  There  was  nothing  negative  about  it. 

They  began,  at  the  first,  a  systematic  ignoring  of  the  fact  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  this  abased  people.  They  undertook  the  process  of  darken¬ 
ing  their  minds. 

“Put  out  the  light,  and  then,  put  out  the  light!”  was  their  cry  for 
centuries.  Paganizing  themselves,  they  sought  a  deeper  pagan¬ 
izing  of  their  serfs  than  the  original  paganism  that  these  had  brought 
from  Africa  There  was  no  legal  artifice  conceivable  which  was  not 
resorted  to,  to  blindfold  their  souls  from  the  light  of  letters;  and  the 
church,  in  not  a  few  cases,  was  the  prime  offender.* 

*  Baptism ,  for  well  nigh  a  century,  was  denied  Negro  slaves  in  the  colonies,  for  fear 
it  carried  emancipation  with  it.  Legislation  on  Education  began  at  a  subsequent  date.  In 
1740  it  was  enacted  in  SOUTH  CAROLINA  :  “Whereas,  the  having  slaves  taught  to  write 
or  >uffering  them  to  be  employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  imconvenience. 
Be  it  enacted,  That  all  and  every  person  or  persons  whatsoever  who  shall  hereafter  teach  or 
cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taught  to  write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  Scribe 
in  any  manner  of  writing,  hereafter  taught  to  write,-  every  such  person  or  persons  shall 
forever,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ^ioo  current  money.” 

The  next  step,  in  South  Carolina,  was  aimed  against  mental  instruction  of  every  kind, 
in  reading  and  writing. 

A  similar  law  was  pas  ed  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  In  1711,  in  the  Colony  of  Maryland, 
a  special  enactment  was  passed  to  bar  freedom  by  baptism-  and  in  17x5,  in  South  Carolina  ! 
See  “ Stroud's  Slave  Laws.” 
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Then  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  enacted  laws  and 
Statutes,  closing  the  pages  of  every  book  printed  to  the  eyes  of  Ne¬ 
groes;  barring  the  doors  of  every  school-room  against  them!  And 
this  was  the  systematized  method  of  the  intellect  of  the  South,  to 
stamp  out  the  brains  of  the  Negro! 

It  was  done,  too,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Negro  had  brain 
power.  There  was  then ,  no  denial  that  the  Negro  had  intellect. 
That  denial  was  an  after  thought.  Besides,  legislatures  never  pass 
laws  forbidding  the  education  of  pigs,  dogs,  and  horses.  They  pass 
such  laws  against  the  intellect  of  men. 

However,  there  was  then,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  slave 
trade,  everywhere,  in  Europe,  the  glintings  forth  of  talent  in  great 
Negro  geniuses, — in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  France  and  Holland  and 
England;*  and  Phillis  Wheatley  and  Banneker  and  Chavis  and 
Peters,  were  in  evidence  on  American  soil. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  objective  point  in  all  this  leg- 
slation  was  INTELLECT, —  the  intellect  of  the  Negro!  It  was  an 
effort  to  becloud  and  stamp  out  the  intellect  of  the  Negro! 

The  first  phase  of  this  altitude  reached  over  from  about  1700  to 
1820: — and  as  the  result, almost  Egyptian  darkness  fell  upon  the  mind 
of  the  race,  throughout  the  whole  land. 

Following 'came  a  more  infamous  policy.  It  was  the  denial  of 
intellectuality  in  the  Negro;  the  assertion  that  he  was  not  a  human 
being,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  human  race.  This  covered  the 
period  from  1820  to  1835,  when  Gliddon  and  Nott  and  others,  pub¬ 
lished  their  so-called  physiological  work,  to  prove  that  the  Negro  was 
of  a  different  species  from  the  white  man. 

A  distinguished  illustration  of  this  ignoble  sentiment  can  be  giv¬ 
en.  In  the  year  1833  or  4  the  speaker  was  an  errand  boy  in  the 
Anti-slavery  office  in  New  York  City 

On  a  certain  occasion  he  heard  a  conversation  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  two  eminent  lawyers  from  Boston,— Samuel  E.  Sewell  and 


*At  the  time  when  France  was  on  the  eve  of  plunging  deeply  into  the  slave  trade  and 
of  ruining  her  colonies  by  the  curse  of  Slaverv,  the  ABBE  GkEGOIRE  stept  forth  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Negro,  and  published  his  celebrated  work— “The  literature  of  Negroes.” 
In  this  w- rk  he  gives  the  names  and  narrates  the  achievements  of  the  distinguished  Ne¬ 
groes,  writers,  scholars,  painters,  philosophers,  priests  and  Roman  prelates,  in  Spain  Por¬ 
tugal.  France,  England,  Holland,  Italy  and  Turkey  who  had  risen  to  emineiice’in  the 
15th  century. 

Not  long  after  BLUMEN  BACH  declared  that  “entire  and  large  provinces  of  Europe 
might  be  named,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  witb  such  good  writers,  poets,  philo¬ 
sophers.  and  correspondents  of  the  krench  Academy,-  and  that  moreover  there  is  no  savage 
poeple,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  examples  of  perfectibility  and  capacity 
for  scientific  cultivation:  and  consequently  that  none  can  approach  more  nearly  to  the  polish¬ 
ed  nations  of  the  globe  than  the  Negro.” 


David  Lee  Child.  They  had  been  to  Washington  on  some  legal  bus¬ 
iness.  While  at  the  Capitol  they  happened  to  dine  in  the  company  of 
the  great  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  senator  from  South  Carolina.  It  was 
a  period  of  great  ferment  upon  the  question  of  Slavery,  States’ 
Rights,  and  Nullification;  and  consequently  the  Negro  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  at  the  table.  One  of  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  to  this  effect— “That  if  he  could  find  a  Negro  who  knew  the 
Greek  syntax,  he  would  then  believe  that  the  Negro  was  a  human 
being  and  should  be  treated  as  a  man.” 

Just  think  of  the  crude  asininity  of  even  a  great  man!  Mr. 
Calhoun  went  to  “Yale”  to  study  the  Greek  Syntax,  and  graduated 
there.  His  son  went  to  Yale  to  study  the  Greek  Syntax, and  graduated 
there.  His  grandson,  in  recent  years,  went  to  Yale,  to  learn  the  Greek 
Syntax,  and  graduated  there.  Schools  and  Colleges  were  necessary 
for  the  Calhouns,  and  all  other  white  men  to  learn  the  Greek  syn¬ 
tax. 

And  yet  this  great  man  knew  that  there  was  not  a  school,  nor  a 
college  in  which  a  black  boy  could  learn  his  A.  B.  C’s.  He  knew  that 
the  law  in  all  the  Southern  States  forbade  Negro  instruction  under 
the  severest  penalties.  How  then  was  the  Negro  to  learn  the  Greek 
syntax?  How  then  was  he  to  evidence  to  Mr.  Calhoup  his  human 
nature  ?  Why,  it  is  manifest  that  Mr,  Calhoun  expected  the  Greek 
syntax  to  grow/in  Negro  brains .  by  spontaneous  generation! 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  then,  as  much  as  any  other  American,  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  nation’s  mind  upon  this  point.  Antagonistic  as  they 
were  upon  other  subjects,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Negro  intellect 
they  were  a  unit.  And  this,  measurably,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
American  mind  today: —  measurably,  I  say,  for  thanks  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  it  is  not  universally  so. 

There  has  always  been  a  school  of  philanthropists  in  this  land 
who  have  always  recognized  mind  in  the  Negro;  and  while  recognizing 
the  limitations  which  individual  capacity  demanded,  claimed  that  for 
the  RACE,  there  was  no  such  thing  possible  for  its  elevation  save  the 
widest,  largest,  highest,  improvement.  Such  were  our  friends  and 
patrons  in  New  England  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  few  among 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  “Friends”  in  grand  old  North  Car¬ 
olina;  a  great  company  among  the  Congregationalists  of  the  East, 
nobly  represented  down  to  the  present,  by  the  “American  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,”  which  tolerates  no  stint  for  the  Negro  intellect  in  its 
grand  solicitudes.  But  these  were  exceptional. 
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Down  to  the  year  1825, 1  know  of  no  Academy  or  College  which 
would  open  its  doors  to  a  Negro.*  In  the  South  it  was  a  matter  of 
absolute  legal  disability.  In  the  North,  it  was  the  ostracism  of  uni¬ 
versal  caste-sentiment.  The  theological  schools  of  the  land,  and 
of  all  names,  shut  their  doors  against  the  black  man.  An  eminent 
friend  of  mine,  the  noble,  fervent,  gentlemanly  Rev.  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  then  a  Presbyterian  licentiate,  was  taking  private  lessons  in 
theology,  at  Princeton;  and  for  this  offense  was  kicked  out  of  one  of 
its  halls. 

In  the  year  1832  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  opened  a  private  school 
for  the  education  of  colored  girls;  and  it  set  the  whole  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  a  flame.  Miss  Crandall  was  mobbed,  and  the  school  was 
broken  up. 

The  year  following,  the  trustees  of  Canaan  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire  opened  its  doors  to  Negro  youths;  and  this  act  set 
the  people  of  that  state  on  fire.  The  farmers  of  the  region 
assembled  with  90  yoke  of  oxen,  dragged  the  Academy  into  a  swamp, 
and  a  few  weeks  afterward  drove  the  black  youths  from  the  town. 

These  instances  will  suffice.  They  evidence  the  general  state¬ 
ment,  i.  e.  that  the  American  mind  has  refused  to  foster  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  Negro  intellect.  Join  to  this  a  kindred  fact,  of  which  there 
is  the  fullest  evidence.  Impelled,  at  times,  by  pity,  a  modicum  of 
schooling  and  training  has  been  given  the  Negro;  but  even  this, 
almost  universally,  with  reluctance,  with  cold  criticism,  with  micro¬ 
scopic  scrutiny,  with  icy  reservation,  and  at  times,  with  ludicrous 
limitations. 

Cheapness  characterizes  almost  all  the  donations  of  the  American 
people  to  the  Negro: — Cheapness,  in  all  the  past,  has  been  the  regi¬ 
men  provided  for  the  Negro  in  every  line  of  his  intellectual,  as  well 
as  his  lower  life.  And  so,  cheapness  is  to  oe  the  rule  in  the  future,  as 
well  for  his  higher,  as  for  his  lower  life: — cheap  wages  and  cheap  food, 
cheap  and  rotten  huts;  cheap  and  dilapidated  schools;  cheap  and 
stinted  weeks  of  schooling;  cheap  meeting  houses  for  worship;  cheap 
and  ignorant  ministers;  cheap  theological  training;  and  now,  cheap 
learning,  culture  and  civilization! 

Noble  exceptions  are  found  in  the  grand  literary  circles  in 
which  Mr.  Howells  moves —  manifest  in  his  generous  editing  of  our 
own  Paul  Dunbar’s  poems.  But  this  generosity  is  not  general,  even 
in  the  world  of  American  letters. 

You  can  easily  see  this  in  the  attempt,  now-a-days,  to  side-traik 

*“Oberlin  College”  in  Ohio  was  the  first  opening  its  doors  to  the  Negro  in  1836. 
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tke  Negro  intellect,  and  to  place  it  under  limitations  never  laid  upon 
any  other  class. 

The  elevation  of  the  Negro  has  been  a  moot  question  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  past.  But  even  to-day  what  do  we  find  the  general  reliance  of 
the  American  mind  in  determinating  this  question  ?  Almost  uni¬ 
versally  the  resort  is  to  material  agencies!  The  ordinary,  and  some¬ 
times  the  extraordinary  American  is  unable  to  see  that  the  struggle 
of  a  degraded  people  for  elevation  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  warfare, 
and  that  its  main  weapon  is  the  cultivated  and  scientific  mind. 

Ask  the  great  men  of  the  land  how  this  Negro  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  and  then  listen  to  the  answers  that  come  from  divers  classes 
of  our  white  fellow-citizens.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  our  great 
cities  tell  us — “The  Negro  must  be  taught  to  work;”  and  they  will 
pour  out  their  moneys  by  thousands  to  train  him  to  toil.  The  clergy 
in  large  numbers,  cry  out — -“Industrialism  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
Negro;”  for  this  is  the  bed-rock,  in  their  opinion,  of  Negro  evangel¬ 
ization!  “Send  him  to  Manual  Labor  Schools,”  cries  out  another  set 
of  philanthropists.  “Hie  haec,  hoc,”  is  going  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
Negro”  says  the  Rev.  Steele,  an  erudite  Southern  Savan.  “You 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  with  the  Negro,”  says  another  eminent 
authority — as  though  the  Negro  had  been  living  in  the  clouds,  and 
had  never  reached  the  bottom.  Says  the  Honorable  George  T. 
Barnes,  of  Georgia — “The  kind  of  education  the  Negro  should  receive 
should  not  be  very  refined  nor  classical,  but  adapted  to  his  present 
condition:”  as  though  there  is  to  be  no  future  for  the  Negro. 

And  so  you  see  that  even  now,  late  in  the  19th  century,  in  this 
land  of  learning  and  science,  the  breed  is — “Thus  far  and  no  far¬ 
ther”,  i.  e.  for  the  American  black  man. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  universal  demand  for  the  mere 
industrialism  for  this  race  of  ours,  that  the  Negro  had  been  going 
daily  to  dinner  parties,  eating  terrapin  and  indulging  in  champagne; 
and  returning  home  at  night,  sleeping  on  beds  of  eiderdown;  break¬ 
fasting  in  the  morning  in  his  bed,  and  then  having  his  valet  to 
clothe  him  daily  in  purple  and  fine  linen — all  these  250  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  this  land.  And  then,  just  now,  the  American  people,  tired 
of  all  this  Negro  luxury,  was  calling  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  blister 
his  hands  with  the  hoe,  and  to  learn  to  supply  his  needs  by  sweatful 
toil  in  the  cotton  fields. 

Listen  a  moment,  to  the  wisdom  of  a  great  theologian,  and  with¬ 
al  as  great  philanthropist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia. 
Speaking,  not  long  since,  of  the  “Higher  Education”  of  the  colored 
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people  of  the  South,  he  said  “that  this  subject"  concerned  about 
8,000,000  of  our  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  are  probably  1,500,000 
voters.  The  education  suited  to  these  people  is  that  which  should 
be  suited  to  white  people  under  the  same  circumstances.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  bearing  the  impress  which  was  left  on  them  by  two  centuries 
of  slavery  and  several  centuries  of  barbarism.  This  education  must 
begin  at  the  bottom.  It  must  first  of  all  produce  the  power  of  self- 
support  to  assist  them  to  better  their  condition.  It  should  teach 
them  good  citizenship  and  should. build  them  up  morally.  It  should 
be,  first,  a  good  English  education.  They  should  be  imbued  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  They  should  have  an  industrial  education. 
An  industrial  education  leads  to  self-support  and  to  the  elevation  of 
their  condition.  Industry  is  itself  largely  an  education,  intellectual¬ 
ly  and  morally,  and,  above  all,  an  education  of  character.  Thus  we 
should  make  these  people  self-dependent.  This  education  will  do  a- 
way  with  pupils  being  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  while  they  do  not 
know  the  rudiments  of  English.’’ 

Just  notice  the  cautious,  restrictive,  limiting  nature  of  this  advice! 
Observe  the  lack  of  largeness,  freedom  and  generosity  in  it.  Dr. 
Wayland,  I  am  sure,  has  never  specialized  just  such  a  regimen 
for  the  poor  Italians,  Hungarians  or  Irish,  who  swarm,  in  lowly 
degradation,  in  immigrant  ships  to  our  shores.  No  !  for  them  he 
wants,  all  Americans  want,  the  widest,  largest  culture  of  the  land; 
the  instant  opening,  not  simply  of  the  common  schools;  and  then  an 
easy  passage  to  the  bar,  the  legislature,  and  even  the  judgeships  of 
the  nation.  And  they  oft  times  get  there. 

But  how  different  the  policy  with  the  Negro.  He  must  have 
“an  education  which  begins  at  the  bottom.”  “He  should  have  an 
industrial  education,”  &c.  His  education  must,  first  of  all,  produce 
the  power  of  self-support,  &c. 

Now,  all  this  thought  of  Dr.  Wayland  is  all  true.  But,  my  friends, 
it  is  all  false,  too;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  only  half  truth. 
Dr.  Wayland  seems  unable  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  burden-bearing 
for  the  Negro.  He  seems  unable  to  gauge  the  idea  of  the  Negro 
becoming  a  thinker.  He  seems  to  forget  that  a  race  of  thoughtless 
toilers  are  destined  to  be  forever  a  race  of  senseless  boys\  for  only 
beings  who  think  are  men. 

How  pitiable  it  is  to  see  a  great  good  man  be-fuddled  by  a  half 
truth.  For  to  allege  “Industrialism”  to  be  the  grand  agency  in  the 
elevation  of  a  race  of  already  degraded  labourers,  is  as  much  a  mere 
platitude  as  to  say,  “they  must  eat  and  drink  and  sleep;”  for  man  can- 


not  live  without  these  habits.  But  they  never  civilize  man;  and  civil¬ 
ization  is  the  objective  point  in  the  movement  for  Negro  elevation. 
Labor,  just  like  eating  and  drinking,  is  one  of  the  inevitabilities  of 
life;  one  of  its  positive  necessities.  And  the  Negro  has  iiad  it  for 
centuries;  but  it  has  never  given  him  manhood.  It  does  not  now, 
in  wide  areas  of  population,  lift  him  up  to  moral  and  social  elevation. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  new  factor  in  his  life.  The  Negro  needs  light: 
light  thrown  in  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  light  of 
civilization. 

Dr.  Wayland  fails  to  see  two  or  three  important  things  in  this 
Negro  problem: — 

(a)  That  the  Negro  has  no  need  to  go  to  a  manual  labor 
school.*  He  has  been  for  two  hundred  years  and  more,  the  greatest 
laborer  in  the  land.  He  is  a  laborer  now;  and  he  must  always  be  a 
laborer,  or  he  must  die.  But: 

(b)  Unfortunately  for  the  Negro,  he  has  been  so  wretchedly 
ignorant  that  he  has  never  known  the  value  of  his  sweat  and  toil. 
He  has  been  forced  in  co  being  an  unthinking  labor-machine.  And 
this  he  is,  to  a  large  degree,  to-day  under  freedom. 

(c)  Now  the  great  need  of  the  Negro,  in  our  day  and  time,  is 
intelligent  impatience  at  the  exploitation  of  his  labor,  on  the  one 
hand;  on  the  other  hand  courage  to  demand  a  larger  share  of  the 
wealth  which  his  toil  creates  for  others. 

It  is  not  a  mere  negative  proposition  that  settles  this  question. 
It  is  not  that  the  Negro  does  not  need  the  hoe,  the  plane,  the  plough, 
and  the  anvil.  It  is  the  positive  affirmation  that  the  Negro  needs  the 
light  of  cultivation;  needs  it  to  be  thrown  in  upon  all  his  toil,  upon 
his  whole  life  and  its  environments. 

What  he  needs  is  CIVILIZATION.  He  needs  the  increase  of 
his  higher  wants,  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  needs.  This,  mere 
animal  labor  has  never  given  him,  and  never  can  give  him.  But  it 
will  come  to  him,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  class,  just  in  proportion 

*  “I  am  not  so  old  as  some  of  my  young  friends  may  suspect,  but  I  am  too  old  to  go 
into  the  business  ot  ‘carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.’  *  *  *  *  The  colored  citizen  of  the 

U.  S.  has  already  graduated  with  respectable  standing  from  a  course  of  250  years  in  the 
University  of  the  old-time  type  of  Manual  labor.  The  South  of  to-day  is  what  we  see  it 
largely  because  the  colored  men  and  women  at  least  during  the  past  250  years, have  not  been 
lazy  ‘cumberers  of  the  ground,’  but  the  grand  army  of  laborers  that  has  wrestled  with  nature 
and  led  these  16  States  out  of  the  woods  thus  far  on  the  high  road  to  mate- lal  prosperity. 
It  is  not  especially  necessary  that  the  2,000,000  of  our  colored  children  and  youth  in  the 
southern  common  schools  should  be  warned  against  laziness,  and  what  has  always  and. 
everywhere  come  of  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Address  before  State  Teachers’  Association  (Colored) 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


as  the  higher  culture  comes  to  his  leaders  and  teachers,  and  so  gets 
into  his  schools,  academies  and  colleges;  and  then  enters  his  pulpits; 
and  so  filters  down  into  his  families  and  his  homes;  and  the  Negro 
learns  that  he  is  no  longer  to  be  a  serf,  but  that  he  is  to  bare  his 
strong  brawny  arm  as  a  laborer;  not  to  make  the  white  man  a 
Croesus,  but  to  make  himself  a  man.  He  is  always  to  be  a  laborer; 
but  now,  in  these  days  of  freedom  and  the  schools,  he  is  to  be  a 
laborer  with  intelligence,  enlightenment  and  manly  ambitions. 

But,  when  his  culture  fits  him  for  something  more  than  a  field 
hand  or  a  mechanic,  he  is  to  have  an  open  door  set  wide  before  him  ! 
And  that  culture,  according  to  his  capacity,  he  must  claim  as  his 
rightful  heritage,  as  a  man: — not  stinted  training,  not  a  caste  educa¬ 
tion,  not  a  Negro  curriculum. 

The  Negro  Race  in  this  land  must  repudiate  this  absurd  notion 
which  is  stealing  on  the  American  mind.  The  Race  must  declare 
that  it  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  single  groove;  and  for  the  simple  reason 
(i)  that  man  was  made  by  his  Maker  to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of 
existence,  above  as  well  as  below  ;  and  that  universality  is  the 
kernel  of  all  true  civilization,  of  all  race  elevation.  And  (2)  that  the 
Negro  mind,  imprisoned  for  nigh  three  hundred  years,  needs  breadth 
and  freedom,  largeness,  altitude,  and  elasticity;  not  stint  nor  rigidity, 
nor  contractedness. 

But  the  “Gradgrinds”  are  in  evidence  on  all  sides,  telling  us  that 
the  colleges  and  scholarships  given  us  since  emancipation,  are  all  a 
mistake;  and  that  the  whole  system  must  be  reversed.  The  convic¬ 
tion  is  widespread  that  the  Negro  has  no  business  in  the  higher  walks 
of  scholarship;  that,  for  instance,  Prof.  Scarborough  has  no  right  to 
labor  in  philology;  Professor  Kelly  Miller  in  mathematics;  Professor 
DuBois,  in  history;  Dr.  Bowen,  in  theology;  Professor  Turner,  in 
science;  nor  Mr.  Tanner  in  art.  There  is  no  repugnance  to  the  Negro 
buffoon,  and  the  Negro  scullion;  but  so  soon  as  the  Negro  stands 
forth  as  an  intellectual  being,  this  toad  of  American  prejudice,  as  at 
the  touch  of  Ithuriel’s  spear,  starts  up  a  devil  ! 

It  is  this  attitude,  this  repellant,  this  forbidding  attitude  of  the 
American  mind,  which  forces  the  Negro  in  this  land,  to  both  rec¬ 
ognize  and  to  foster  the  talent  and  capacity  of  his  own  race,  and  to 
strive  to  put  that  capacity  and  talent  to  use  for  the  race.  I  have  de¬ 
tailed  the  dark  and  dreadful  attempt  to  stamp  that  intellect  out  of 
existence.  It  is  not  only  a  past,  it  is  also,  modified  indeed,  a  present 
fact;  and  out  of  it  springs  the  need  of  just  such  an  organization  as  the 
Negro  Academy. 
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Now,  gentlemen  and  friends,  seeing  that  the  American  mind  in 
the  general,  revolts  from  Negro  genius,  the  Negro  himself  is  duty 
bound  to  see  to  the  cultivation  and  the  fostering  of  his  own  race- 
capacity,  This  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  Academy.  Our  special 
mission  is  the  encouragement  of  the  genius  and  talent  in  our  own  race. 
Wherever  we  see  great  Negro  ability  it  is  our  office  to  light  upon  it 
not  tardily,  not  hesitatingly;  but  warmly,  ungrudgingly,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  for  the  honor  of  our  race,  and  for  the  stimulating  self-sacrifice 
in  upbuilding  the  race.  Fortunately  for  us,  as  a  people,  this  year  has 
given  us  more  than  ordinary  opportunity  for  such  recognition.  Never 
before,  in  American  history,  has  there  been  such  a  large  discovery  of 
talent  and  genius  among  us. 

Early  in  the  year  there  was  published  by  one  of  our  members,  a 
volume  of  papers  and  addresses,  of  more  than  usual  excellence. 
You  know  gentlemen,  that,  not  seldom,  we  have  books  and  pamphlets 
from  the  press  which,  like  most  of  our  newspapers,  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  criticism.  In  language,  in  style,  in  grammar  and  in 
thought  they  are  often  crude  and  ignorant  and  vulgar.  Not  so  with 
“ Talks  for  the  Times’  by  Prof  Crogman,  of  Clark  University.  It  is 
a  book  with  largess  of  high  and  noble  common  sense;  pure  and 
classical  in  style;  with  a  large  fund  of  devoted  racialism;  and  replete 
everywhere  with  elevated  thoughts.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  Professor  Crogman’s  book,  came  the  thoughtful 
and  spicy  narrative  of  Rev.  Matthew  Anderson  of  Philadelphia.  The 
title  of  this  volume  is  “ Presbyterianism;  its  relation  to  the  Negro:"  but 
the  title  cannot  serve  as  a  revelation  of  the  racy  and  spirited  story  of 
events  in  the  career  of  its  author.  The  book  abounds  with  stirring 
incidents,  strong  remonstrance,  clear  and  lucid  argument,  powerful 
reasonings. the  keenest  satire;  while,  withal,  it  sets  forth  the  wide 
needs  of  the  Race,  and  gives  one  of  the  strongest  vindications  of  its 
character  and  its  capacity.  * 

Soon  after  this  came  the  first  publication  of  our  Academy.  And 
you  all  know  the  deep  interest  excited  by  the  two  papers,  the  first 
issue  of  this  Society.  They  have  attracted  interest  and  inquiry 
where  the  mere  declamatory  effusions,  or,  the  so-called  eloquent 
harangues  of  aimless  talkers  and  political  wire-pullers  would  fall 
like  snowflakes  upon  the  waters.  The  papers  of  Prof.  Kelly  Miller 
and  Prof.  Du  Bois  have  reached  the  circles  of  -scholars  and  thinkers 


*  I  owe  Mr.  Anderson  an  apology  for  omitting  this  references  to  his  book  on  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  this  addfess.:  It  was  prepared  while  its  author  was  in  a  foreign  land;  but  had 
passed  entirely  from  his  memory  in  the  preparation  of  this  address. 
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in  this  country.  So  consummate  was  the  handling  of  Hoffman  s 
“Race  Traits  and  Tendencies”  by  Prof.  Miller,  that  vve  may  say  that 
it  was  the  most  scientific  defense  of  the  Negro  ever  made  in  this 
country  by  a  man  of  our  own  blood:  accurate,  pointed,  painstaking, 
and  I  claim  conclusive. 

The  treatise  of  Prof.  Du  Bois  upon  the  “Conservation  of  Race.’' 
separated  itself,  in  tone  and  coloring,  from  the  ordinary  effusions  of 
literary  work  in  this  land.  It  rose  to  the  dignity  of  philosophical  in¬ 
sight  and  deep  historical  inference.  He  gave  us,  in  a  most  lucid  and 
original  method,  and  in  a  condensed  form,  the  long  settled  conclu- 
sions  of  Ethnologists  and  Anthropologists  upon  the  question  of  Race. 

This  treatise  moreover,  furnished  but  a  limited  measure  of  our 
indebtedness  to  his  pen  and  brain.  Only  a  brief  time  before  our 
assembly  last  year,  Prof.  Du  Bois  had  given  a  large  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  race.  At 
that  time  he  had  published  a  work  which  will,  without  doubt,  stand 
permanently,  as  authority  upon  its  special  theme.  “77/<?  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade ”  is,  without  doubt,  the  one  unique  and  special  au¬ 
thority  upon  that  subject,  in  print.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
possible  creation  of  a  similar  work,  so  accurate  and  painstaking,  so 
full  of  research,  so  orderly  in  historical  statement,  so  rational  in  its 
conclusions.  It  is  the  simple  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  the  high¬ 
est  praise,  the  statement  of  one  Review,  that  “  Prof.  Du  Bois  has  ex¬ 
hausted  his  subject.”  This  work  is  a  step  forward  in  the  literature 
of  the  Race,  and  a  stimulant  to  studious  and  aspiring  minds  among- 
us. 

One  further  reference,  that  is,  to  the  realm  of  Art. 

The  year  ’97  will  henceforth  be  worthy  of  note  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  race,  we  have,  this  year,  reached  a  high  point  in  intellec¬ 
tual  growth  and  expression. 

In  poetry  and  painting,  as  well  as  in  letters  and  thought,  the 
Negro  has  made,  this  year,  a  character. 

On  my  return  home  in  October,  I  met  an  eminent  scientific 
gentleman;  and  one  of  the  first  remarks  he  made  to  me  was — “Well, 
Dr.  Crummell,  we  Americans  have  been  well  taken  down  in  Paris, 
this  year.  Why,”  he  said,  “the  prize  in  painting  was  taken  by  a 
colored  young  man,  a  Mr.  Tanner  from  America.  Do  you  know 
him  ?”  The  reference  was  to  Mr.  Tanner’s  “  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  a 
painting  purchased  by  the  French  Government,  for  the  famous 
Luxembourg  Gallery.  This  is  an  expectional  honor,  rarely  bestowed 
upon  any  American  Artist.  Well  may  we  all  be  proud  of  this,  and 
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with  this  we  may  join  the  idea  that  Tanner,  instead  of  having  a  hoe 
in  his  hand,  or  digging  in  a  trench,  as  the  faddists  on  industrialism 
would  fain  persuade  us,  has  found  his  right  place  at  the  easel  with 
artists 

Not  less  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters  is  the  brilliant 
career  of  our  poet-friend  and  co-laborer,  Mr.  Paul  Dunbar.  It  was 
my  great  privilege  last  summer  to  witness  his  triumph,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  in  that  grand  metropolis  of  Letters  and  Literature,  the 
city  of  London;  as  well  as  to  hear  of  the  high  value  set  upon  his 
work,  by  some  of  the  first  scholars  and  literati  of  England.  Mr. 
Dunbar  has  had  his  poems  republished  in  London  by  Chapman  & 
Co.;  and  now  has  as  high  a  reputation  abroad  as  he  has  here  in 
America,  where  his  luminous  genius  has  broken  down  the  bars,  and 
with  himself,  raised  the  intellectual  character  of  his  race  in  the 
world’s  consideration. 

These  cheering  occurrences,  these  demonstrations  of  capacity, 
give  us  the  greatest  encouragement  in  the  large  work  which  is 
before  this  Academy.  Let  us  enter  upon  that  work,  this  year,  with 
high  hopes,  with  large  purposes,  and  with  calm  and  earnest  persis¬ 
tence.  I  trust  that  we  shall  bear  in  remembrance  that  the  work  we 
have  undertaken  is  our  special  function;  that  it  is  a  work  which  calls 
for  cool  thought,  for  laborious  and  tireless  painstaking,  and  for  clear 
discrimination;  that  it  promises  nowhere  wide  popularity,  or,  exu¬ 
berant  eclat;  that  very  much  of  its  ardent  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  shade;  that  none  of  its  desired  results  will  spring  from  spon¬ 
taneity;  that  its  most  prominent  features  are  the  demands  of  duty  to 
a  needy  people;  and  that  its  noblest  'rewards  will  be  the  satisfaction 
which  will  spring  from  having  answered  a  great  responsibility, 
and  having  met  the  higher  needs  of  a  benighted  and  struggling  Race. 


T^e  ^njerican  Negro  «ftcaden}y. 
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LIVING  as  we  do  in  the  midst  of  a 
people,  which,  if  not  of  unmixed 
English  blood,  is  at  least  English  in  in¬ 
stitutions,  language  and  laws,  where  can 
we  better  read  our  destiny  than  in  the 
pages  of  English  history?  “In  our  own 
hearts,”  some  will  at  once  answer.  But 
no,  the  thread  of  our  fate  is,  to-day,  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
than  in  our  own. 

The  three  nations,  which  have  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  most  startled  the  world  by 
their  progress,  are  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth/century,  a  part  of  the 
English  people,  impatient  of  the  restrict¬ 
ions  of  their  time,  founded  upon  this  con¬ 
tinent  a  new  and  more  rapidly  progres¬ 
sive  civilization  than  that  which  they  left 
behind  them  in  their  old  homes.  But  this 
was  no  beginning,  only  an  acceleration  of 
the  movement,  which  had  already  placed 
England  among  the  foremost  powers  of 
the  earth.  To  study  the  conditions  at¬ 
tending  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  upon  their  path  of  progress, 
we  must  follow  the  pilgrims  back  to  and 
into  their  English  homes.  What,  then, 
does  the  history  of  the  American  people 
teach  us  ?  A  simple  lesson,  still  more 
impressively  told  by  the  history  of  Jap¬ 
an:  that  time  may  become  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  element  in  the  making  of  a  power¬ 
ful  nation.  What  it  took  England  ten 
centuries  to  accomplish,  the  United 
States  has  done  in  two  hundred,  and  Jap¬ 
an  in  thirty  years.  What  mighty  leaven¬ 
ing  agency  has  been  employed,  what  se¬ 
cret  learned  from  nature’s  workshop,  that 
these  almost  incredible  results,  should 
have  been  so  quickly,  yet  beyond  ques¬ 


tion  so  well,  won  ?  The  answer  may  be 
given  in  two  words :  England  was  chiefly 
hand-made,  the  United  States,  and  above 
all  Japan,  have  been  made  by  machinery. 
Richly  endowed  with  human  genius,  as 
with  natural  resources,  only  time  enough 
was  needed  to  transplant  modern  politi¬ 
cal  institutions,  and  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  machinery,  and  to  train  natives  in 
their  use,  to  enable  Japan  to  raise  her¬ 
self,  in  one  generation,  high  in  the  scale 
of  progressive  nations. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Japan  stood  hesitat¬ 
ingly  upon  the  threshold  of  her  hermit’s 
cell,  and  considered  whether  she  should 
go  out  and  join  the  throng  of  bustling 
Europeans.  America,  England  and  Hol- 
laud  had  beaten  furiously  at  her  doors, 
demanding  her  answer.  At  this  fateful 
moment,  the  daimio  Okubu  thus  address¬ 
ed  the  Mikado—"  Since  the  middle  Ages 
our  Emperor  has  lived  behind  a  screen 
and  has  never  trodden  the  earth.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  what  went  on  outside  his  screen 
ever  penetrated  his  sacred  ear;  the  im¬ 
perial  residence  was  profoundly  seclud¬ 
ed,  and.  naturally,  unlike  the  outer  world. 
Not  more  than  a  few  court  nobles  were 
allowed  to  approach  the  throne,  a  prac¬ 
tice  most  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
Heaven.  This  vicious  practice  has  been 
common  in  all  ages.  But  now,  let  pom¬ 
pous  etiquette  be  done  away  with,  and 
simplicity  become  our  first  object.  Kio¬ 
to  is  in  an-out-of-the  way  position,  and  is 
unfit  to  be  the  seat  of  government!  Let 
His  Majesty  take  up  his  abode  temporar¬ 
ily  at  Ozaka,  removing  his  capital  hither, 
and  thus  cure  one  of  the  hundred  abuses 
which  we  inherit  from  past  ages.” 

«  The  young  Mikado,  Mutsuhito,  came 
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in  person  to  the  meetings  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  before  the  daimios  and 
court  nobles,  promised  on  oath  that  a 
deliberative  assembly  should  be  formed; 
all  measures  be  decided  by  public  opin¬ 
ion;  the  uncivilized  customs  of  former 
times  should  be  broken  through;  and  the 
impartiality  and  justice  displayed  in  the 
workings  of  nature,  be  adopted  as  a  basis 
of  action;  and  that  intellect  and  learning 
should  be  sought  for  throughout  the 
world,  in  order  to  establish  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  empire.”  “  These  words,  says 
the  translator,  “seem  an  echo  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  question  of  the  Hebrew  seer:  Can 
a  nation  be  born  at  once,” 

In  1868  the  quickly  accomplished  revo¬ 
lution  occurred,  which  overthrew  a  feud¬ 
al  aristocracy  whichhad  endured  for  near¬ 
ly  seven  hundred  years.  At  its  close,  the 
Mikado  emerged  from  the  sacred  seclu¬ 
sion,  in  which  he  had  been  purposely 
kept,  to  take  the  reins  of  government  and 
lead  the  half  unwilling  nation  into  the 
ways  of  the  western  world.  In  a  few 
years,  Japan  had  fitted  herself  out  with  a 
constitution,  a  bureau  staff,  an  army  and 
navy,  post  office,  railroad  and  telegraph 
facilities,  customs  houses,  a  mint,  docks, 
lighthouses,  mills  and  factories,  public 
schools,  colleges  and  schools  of  special  in¬ 
struction,  newspapers,  publishing  houses 
and  a  new  literature  written  by  Japan¬ 
ese  students  of  European  life  and  history; 
Ambassadors  and  consuls  were  admitted 
to  Japan  and  sent  to  the  other  nations; 
scholars  sought  the  western  schools  and 
returned  to  put  into  practice  western 
ideas;  European  ships  established  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  islands;  and 
Christian  missionaries  hurried  into  this 
promising  new  field.  Japan, in  thirty  years 
had  passed  from  obscurity  to  fame,  and 
no  longer  doomed  to  be  the  prey  of  oth¬ 
er  nations,  she  had  a  voice  in  that  great 
council,  which  decides  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  By  a  not  unnatural  coinci¬ 
dence,  she  has  been  attracted  to  that 
other  island  power,  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  to  England  that  her  debt  is  greatest; 
for  in  political  and  economic  progress, 
England  is  the  model  of  the  world. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Roman  armies,  after  a  military  occu¬ 


pation  of  Britain  which  lasted  for  four 
hundred  years,  were  recalled  to  Rome. 
That  imperial  city,  fattened  upon  or¬ 
iental  plunder,  and  intoxicated  by 
hundreds  of  military  triumphs,  was 
now  falling  amidst  the  ruins  of  her 
temples  and  theatres,  before  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  barbarian  hordes.  Meanwhile 
the  same  drama,  though  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  was  being  enacted  in  the  deserted 
province.  The  Romanized  Britons,  their 
vitals  eaten  out  by  the  corrosive  civiliz¬ 
ation  which  they  had  adopted,  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep  on  their  borders, 
by  the  uncivilized  tribes,  until  in  desper¬ 
ation,  they  invited  North  German- pirate 
chiefs  to  Britain  to  protect  them.  To 
protect  them  !  What  bitter  irony !  By 
the  end  of  the  next  century,  bones  and 
ashes  were  about  all  there  was  left  to 
protect,  and  England  was  peopled  afresh 
by  the  devastating  hosts  of  her  protectors. 

While  in  their  native  forests  four  cen¬ 
turies  earlier,  these  Germans  had  won 
the  admiration  of  Tacitus  by  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  their  manners  and  the  integrity  of 
their  lives.  Lovers  of  freedom,  they 
were  loyal  followers  of  their  leaders  in 
battle:  accustomed  by  the  severity  of 
their  winters  to  the  greatest  hardships, 
and  hardened  by  lives  of  war  into  cruel¬ 
ty,  they  were  tender,  almost  reverential 
in  their  attitude  toward  women.  “  They 
had  no  use  for  laws,”  said  Tacitus 
“  their  good  customs  sufficed.” 

During  the  century  following  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  England, they  glutted  the  savage, 
in  them,  with  the  sight  of  bleeding 
corpses  and  burning  homes;  nor  did  they 
escape  demoralization;  for  they  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other  and  fought 
for  three  hundred  years  for  tribal  su¬ 
premacy,  only  to  fall  before  a  Danish, 
and  later,  a  Norman  conqueror.  In  871, 
422  years  after  the  landing  of  Hengest, 
and  274  years  after  the  coming  of  Augus¬ 
tine  the  missionary,  Alfred,  the  greatest 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  ascended  the  throne. 
The  intellectual  condition  of  England  at 
that  time,  may  be  described  in  his  own 
words,”  When  I  began  to  reign  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  one  south  of  Thames  who  could 
explain  the  service-book  in  English,"— 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there 
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was  not  one  fairly  educated  man  in  the 
richest  and  most  progressive  part  of  the 
island.  For  more  than  three  hundred 
years, the  history  of  England  is  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  anarchy  and  rapine. 

Such  conditions  favor  the  strong,  and, 
like  the  body  of  soldiers  which,  while  ad¬ 
vancing  over  the  smooth  road,  keeps  its 
line  unbroken,  but  when  obliged  to  cross 
a  muddy,  ploughed  field,  breaks  up  into 
a  straggling  file,  the  commonwealth  of 
ancient  Germany,  with  its  wonderful 
equality  and  community,  had  so  changed 
its  form  under  pressure  of  the  conditions 
attending  the  conquest  of  the  Britons, 
that  monarchy  and  slavery,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  by  individuals  of  wealth  and 
power,  had,  even  before  the  Norman  in¬ 
vasion,  become  permanent  features  of 
the  society.  All  had  possessed  some 
share  of  power  and  wealth  in  the 
early  time,  and  it  followed  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  them  was  little  esteemed;  but 
now  these  gifts,  when  the  Normans 
usurped  them,  grew  to  splendor  in  the 
eyes  of  those  frotfi  whose  presence  they 
were  being  ever  farther  and  farther  with¬ 
drawn.  The  race  for  money  and  power 
had  begun,  and  though  the  gaps  between 
the  contestants  widened,  all  pressed  on¬ 
wards:  England  had  entered  upon  her 
progressive  stage.  Now,  after  eight  hund¬ 
red  years,  while  the  rich  harvest  is  being 
reaped,  let  us  look  back  at  the  sowers,  in 
the  time  of  its  sowing. 

England  was,  before  the  rise  of  Japan, 
the  only  island  power,  and  to  her  conse¬ 
quent  isolation  may  be  traced  many  im¬ 
portant  differences  between  her  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  continental  powers. 
Prominent  among  these  was  an  early 
consciousness  of  national  existence, which 
gave  some  purpose  to  three  centuries  of 
otherwise  meaningless  bloodshed. 

As  the  insulation  of  England  was  the 
most  striking  among  the  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  so  love  of  independence  be¬ 
came  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
English  character,  belonging  alike  to  the 
Saxon  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  and  the 
Englishman  of  to-day.  The  effect  of 
this  instinct  has  been  to  invigorate  all 
of  the  members  of  the  society;  and  to  it 
is  due  the  succession  of  glorious  victor¬ 


ies  won  by  the  English  yeomanry  over 
the  French  army  at  Crecy,  Poitiers  and 
Agincourt;  the  ranks  of  the  English  army 
being  so  far  superior,  individually,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  French,  that  superiority  in 
the  numbers  oftbeFrench  was  unavailing. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.it  was  the  same 
spirit  which  caused  the  Saxon  freeman 
to  stay  away  Irom  the  tribal  assembly  for 
several  days,  in  order  to  show  that  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  duty  to  obey:  and  this 
spirit,  again  which  spent  the  English  by 
more  chan  three  hundred  years  of  domes¬ 
tic  wars  and  left  them  helpless  before  six* 
ty  thousand  Norman  and  French  in¬ 
vaders. 

The  very  different  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  which  followed  upon  Norman 
tyranny,  taught  the  English  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  just  and  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  freedom  to  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  was  entitled,  and  in  Burke's  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  French  revolution,  we 
have  the  residuum  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Saxon  independence  and  Norman 
discipline. 

The  church  of  England  also  expresses 
the  English  spirit  of  liberty.  It  stands 
not  for  dissent,  but  for  national  self-con¬ 
trol;  it  is  an  independent,  not  a  protest- 
ant  church.  To  realize  this, we  must  re¬ 
member,  that  the  desire  for  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome  showed  itself 
in  the  eleventh  century;  and  from  then 
on.  continuously, until  Henry  VIII  slit  the 
thin  thread  which  bound  England  to 
Rome,  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  and  of 
civil  liberty  advanced  side  by  side. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the 
Saxon, as  described  by  implication  in  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus,  that, while  he  bare¬ 
ly  tolerated  a  king,  he  cheerfully  obeyed 
a  captain, or  warleader .  When, therefore, 
Angles  and  Saxons  entered  upon  a  period 
of  conquest  in  England,  which  lasted  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  became  quite 
easy  for  the  captain,  imperceptibly,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent  involuntarily,  to  add 
to  his  proper  office  that  of  law  giver  and 
administrator.  In  this  way,  especially 
after  the  exchange  of  Saxon  for  Norman 
administrators,  the  still  rebellious  Saxon 
freeman  became  hopelessly  entangled  in 
a  network  of  machinery,  local  and  na- 
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tional,  which  kept  him  for  mapy  years  an 
obedient,  unresisting  subject. 

So,  being  deprived  for  centuries  or 
any  considerable  weight  in  the  English 
counsels,  the  commoner  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  increasing  of  his  material 
well-being.  In  this  he  was  favored  by 
the  stern  enforcement,  by  the  Norman 
kings,  of  law  and  order,  and  an  enduring 
peace;  for,  though  English  soldiers  have 
often  fought  on  the  continent,  it  may  be 
said  with  almost  literal  truth  that  not 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  has  English 
soil  felt  the  footsteps  of  a  foreign  foe. 
For  this  blessing,  England  is  indebted  to 
her  insular  position,  which  has  also 
pointed  so  unmistakably  to  her  destiny 
as  a  sea-faring  power,  carrying  the 
world’s  trade  in  her  merchant  ships  and 
scattering  colonies  over  every  continent. 

Summing  up  then,  the  conditions  fav¬ 
oring  English  progress  at  its  beginning: 
we  have  a  people,  instinct  with  the  love 
of  freedom  and  power,  subjected  to  law 
by  desire  for  victory  in  war,  and  kept 
obedient  by  bewilderment  of  machinery. 
Forced  to  reconcile  themselves  to  Nor¬ 
man  usurpation  of  all  power  in  church 
and  state,  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and,  because  of 
their  insular  position  and  small  territory, 
end  in  commercial  supremacy  and  colon¬ 
ial  expansion. 

The  English  people  are,  through  their 
American  descendants,  our  teachers  in 
everything,  and  their  lessons  we  eagerly 
and  unquestioningly  learn  and  practice. 
But  we  ought  now,  fairly  and  candidly  to 
consider  how  far  we  may  realize  with  our 
dispositions  and  our  circumstances,  the 
greatness  which  England  has  achieved. 
Could  we  colonize  Cuba,’ our  environing 
conditions  would  be  favorable  to  political 
and  economic  development.  Cuba  is  an 
island,  fertile  and,  for  commerce,  almost 
ideal  in  its  situation.  Or,  can  we  not, 
remaining  here,  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  splendid  country,  exercising 
the  powers  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
government  in  those  states  where  we  are 
in  the  majority,  and  influencing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  other  states  where  our  num¬ 
bers  are  not  so  great  ?  If  either  career  is 
open  to  us, the  study  and  imitation  of  the 


English  model  will  abundantly  repay  us. 
But  do  we  believe  that  it  is  so  ?  No,  we 
cannot  hope  that  either  path  will  be  ours. 
The  white  races  have  to-day  tlje  power 
and  the  determination  to  rule  the  world. 

But,  as  if  the  first  obstacle  was  not 
great  enough,  I  must  add  another  which 
is  even  greater:  we  have  not  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  follow  England  had  we  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so. 

The  modern  state  is  the  product  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  war.  Its  architectural  model  is 
the  mediaeval  castle.  From  that  school 
of  discipline  we  have  been  excluded  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  That  we 
have  not  quite  forgotten  our  early  les¬ 
sons,  our  fidelity  to  our  leaders  in  battle 
and  devotion  to  our  cause,  have  put  be¬ 
yond  question.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
shown  that  there  are  men  among  us  who 
can  charge  up  a  hill  in  the  face  of  a  wither¬ 
ing  fire;  but  who  among  us  is  capable  of 
jumping  into  the  air,  and  falling  with 
both  knees  upon  a  fellowT- student  in  a 
college  foot-ball  game;  or  of  using  against 
a  savage  tribe,  as  England  proposed  to 
do,  the  mutilating  dum  dum  bullet,  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare, 
but  too  expensive  to  throw  away?  Yet 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror,  care¬ 
ful,  patient,  exact,  merciless,  cool.  One- 
third  of  a  victory  to-day  belongs,  it  is 
said, to  the  treasury  office, one- third  to  the 
war  office,  and  only  the  remaining  third, 
to  the  general  and  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Since  both  opportunity  and  disposition, 
therefore,  are  wanting,  which  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  enter  upon  a  political  career, 
we  must  be  content  to  live  here,  a  voice¬ 
less  figure  at  the  council-board  of  the 
American  nation.  And  yet,  a  mere  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  population  (“Negroes  and 
Indians  untaxed" )  we  will  never  consent 
to  be. 

When  de  Toqueville  wrote  upon  Dem¬ 
ocracy  in  America,  he  made  the  Negro 
problem  a  part  of  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  continued  to  increase  in 
importance,  as  in  difficulty,  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  that  it  should  be  other 
than  a  problem  for  the  whites  had  not 
been  thought  of.  How  strange  this  seems 
to  us,  whose  whole  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  upon  it  from  morning  till  night. 
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from  childhood  to  the  grave!  We  stand 
before  it  like  Sisyphus  before  the  great 
rock  which  he  rolled  so  laboriously  and 
so  vainly  up  that  Tartarean  hill. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  seek 
the  advice  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  upon  a  school  matter.  After 
hearing  a  part  of  the  tale  of  trouble,  he 
said  solemnly,  “It  is  very  unforlunate, 
but  still  true  that  your  people  are  not 
united,  you  don’t  act  together.”  Now,  as 
it  happened,  it  was  otherwise  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  I  hastensd  to  say  that  all  of 
the  colored  teachers  were  on  one  side  and 
the  white  teachers  on  the  other.  “Now 
that  will  never  do,”  he  replied  quickly. 

You  must  never  allow  a  color  line  to  be 
drawn.”  He  spoke  with  such  evident 
feeling  that  I  realized  that  his  last  word 
was  said-  We  cannot  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fundamental  dilemma.  If 
we  hope  to  win  in  any  contest,  we  must 
unite,  but  the  unwisest  thing  we  can  do, 
is  to  unite  and  wip. 

During  the  past  forty  years  a  great 
many  people  in  western  countries  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  Darwin’s 
view  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
as  the  theatre  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
in  which  the  fittest  have  survived;  and 
have  applied  this  doctrine  unrestrictedly 
to  the  life  of  man.  A  deep  tinge  of  Dar¬ 
winism  seems  to  have  spread  itself  over 
our  own  discussions,  and  two  schools  are 
rising  in  our  midst,  one  advocating  an 
active,  the  other  a  passive  part  in  the 
struggle. 

In  pursuance  of  the  former  policy,  we 
are  told  to  organize,  and  if  need  be,  to 
arm,  in  defense  of  our  political  and  social 
rights;  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  press  and  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  of  law  to  defend  our¬ 
selves;  and  above  all,  to  get  money,  for 
this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than 
willingly  to  match  our  strength  with  that 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  vain  to 
hope  for  a  fair  fight,  man  against  man. 
The  whites  will  not  fail  to  make  use  of 
every  advantage  which  they  possess. 
The  struggle  will  always  be  one  between 
an  armed  white  man  and  an  unarmed  Ne¬ 
gro;  between  a  man  on  one  hand,  and  a 


ihan  and  a  giant  on  the  other,  a  giant 
made  of  store-houses,  arsenals  and  navies, 
railroads,  organization,  science  and  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  equally  idle  to  demand  an 
impartial  administration  of  the  law.  The 
English  common  law  is  but  a  stepmother 
of  justice;  her  own  child  is  prosperity. 
The  Saxon  came  to  England  a  pirate.  He 
grew  to  be  a  merchant,  often  returning, 
however,  to  his  old  trade.  After  turning 
merchant,  he  turned  lawyer,  and  the  law 
administered  in  our  courts  of  justice  is 
but  his  replication  in  his  own  case.  But 
it  is  vainest  of  all  to  suppose  that  we  can 
buy  our  way  into  the  respect  and  liking 
of  the  American  people  Somebody  has 
been  saying  to  us;  Just  let  us  own  blocks 
of  southern  railroad  stock  and  who  will 
bid  us  ride  on  a  Jim  Crow  car?  Who 
could  it  have  been,  who  offered  us  this 
advice?  We  should  at  least  crown  him 
king  of  jesters  and  prince  of  wits.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  English  or  Ameri¬ 
can  past,  to  justify  us  in  believing  that 
they  will  part  more  willingly  with  wealth 
than  with  power  ?  Are  we  not  shortsight¬ 
edly  preparing  for  calamities  far  more 
destructive,  and  more  enduring  than  the 
political  murders  of  the  last  thirty  years? 
The  black  miners  at  Virden  could  tell  us 
something  about  the  pursuit  of  wealth; 
and  the  Jews  about  its  social  and  political 
value  after  it  has  been  acquired. 

But  the  worst  result  to-day  of  this 
kind  of  advice  is  that  it  is  so  quickly  tak¬ 
en  up  by  rash  and  evil-minded  men,  who 
shout  it  from  the  platform  in  its  coarsest 
and  most  misleading  form.  After  them 
follows  the  newspaper  vulture  seizing 
upon  what  is  worst  in  the  speaker’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  scatter  it  in  large  headlines 
through  thousands  of  homes. 

More  numerous  than  these  who  bid  us 
strike  for  our  rights  are  the  counsellors 
of  a  pacific  policy.  Their  aim  is  the 
same,  survival,  but  our  part  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  must  be.  they  say,  a  humble,  or  at 
least,  an  inconspicuous  one.  We  should 
stoop  to  conquer,  one  tells  us;  while  an¬ 
other,  phrasing  technically  the  same 
thought,  says,  we  must  march  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance. 

That  the  second  thought  is  only  the 
first  in  another  dress  scarcely  needs  the 
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proof  which  a  few  words  will  give.  In 
order  to  determine  in  advance,  which  of 
many  paths  will  offer  the  least  resist- 
ancce,  we  must  know  the  nature  of  the 
body  moving,  and  of  the  field  through 
which  the  body  moves;  and  also  the 
changes  which  both  the  body  and  the 
field  undergo  during  the  passage;  the 
problem  being  a  somewhat  different  one 
at  any  moment  from  what  it  was  at  the 
preceding  moment.  Still,  the  variations 
would  be  comparatively  few  were  not  the 
body,  our  own  chaotic  mass,  and  the  field, 
which  is,  in  this  case,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  such  changeable  factors.  As  it  is, 
the  determination  of  the  path  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  for  our  eight  millions  is  a  task 
which  a  college  of  scientists  could  not 
hope  to  accomplish. 

The  problem  becomes  very  easy  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  make  two  assumptions:  the 
first,  that  the  colored  people  of  this 
country  are  immeasurably  meek,  patient 
and  long-suffering;  and  the  second,  that 
the  white  people  are  determined,  right 
or  wrong,  to  rule  and  have.  These  prem¬ 
ises  being  granted,  it  seems  at  least  to  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  path  of  least  resistance  for 
the  colored  people  is  one  of  submission. 
But  there  is  a  difficulty,  which  at  once 
confronts  us:  the  unvarying  meekness  of 
the  Negro  is  denied  by  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  which  brought  out  this  solution, — 
the  race  conflicts.  This  unquestionable 
fact,  that  “race  riots  ”  do  crop  out  in  all 
parts  of  the  South;  and  the  equally  in¬ 
controvertible  fact  that  men  of  character 
and  influence  encourage  a  spirit  of  stub 
born  clinging  to  rights  deemed  inaliena¬ 
ble,  must  be  held  to  justify  us  in  raising 
the  question:  which  path  ts  the  Negro 
pursuing,  that  of  submission,  or  that  of 
resistance.  It  avails  us  nothing  to  insist 
that  the  former  is  the  way  of  life,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  of  extinction;  the  way  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  is,  by  no  means,  always,  the  way  of 
life.  The  drunkard  follows  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  when  he  lifts  the  cup 
for  the  twelfth  time  to  his  lips;  the  moth 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance  when 
it  flies  into  the  candle  flame.  The  path 
of  least  resistance  is  the  path,  which, 
whether  chosen  by  ourselves  or  forced  up¬ 
on  us;  whether  it  lead  to  life,  or  to  death; 


we  have  followed  and  are  about  to  fol¬ 
low. 

We  come  back  then  to  the  real  thought, 
which  is  so  clouded  by  that  technical  ex¬ 
pression.  The  cry  goes  up:  A  black  man 
cannot  stand  up  in  the  South  !  Let  him 
kneel  down  then,  is  the  answer.  It  is 
our  duty  to  deal  with  this  thought  in  its 
nakedness,  and  each  of  us  answer  for 
himself,  this  question:  Shall  I  kneel 
down? 

The  issue  brings  our  moral  courage  to 
the  supreme  test.  The  moral  coward  is 
he  who  sacrifices  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  higher  from  fear,  who  sacrifices  his 
inner  self  to  save  his  skin.  If  we  hold 
our  political  rights  dear  above  all  else,  if 
we  think  our  manhood  involved,  let  us  be 
ready  to  give  up  wealth,  comfort,  and 
even  life  itself  in  their  defense;  let  us,  if 
attacked  at  this  last  point  defend  our 
privileges,  and,  if  defeated  turn  our  faces 
to  the  wall  and  die. 

But  at  such  a  crisis  in  our  lives  let  us 
make  no  avoidable  mistake;  let  us  not 
say  that  our  self-respect  is  in  peril,  when 
we  meanlour  pride.  To  strike  back,  even 
in  self-defence,  is  to  turn  our  backs  to. 
the  path  which  Christ  pointed  out  to  us. 
To  fight  against  almost  insuperable  odds, 
as  we  must,  can  be  justified  only  by  a 
cause  which  we  cannot  without  degrada¬ 
tion  surrender,  and  can  in  no  other  way 
maintain.  If  we  give  up  our  political 
rights  for  love  of  peace,  and  because  our 
gentler  nature  does  not  goad  us  on  to  re¬ 
turn  blow  for  blow,  we  forfeit  none  of 
our  self-respect;  but  if  we  give  up  this 
privilege  for  love  of  Christ,  that  His  law 
of  love  may  become  the  law  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  we  have  His  promise 
of  a  glorious  reward. 

But,  after  all,  why  should  we  consider 
which  path  we  should  follow,  that  of  re¬ 
sistance,  or  that  of  submission,  b.efore  we 
know  where  we  are  going?  What  is  that 
survival,  which  we  must  fight  for;  what 
is  this  conquest,  which  gilds  ignoble 
stooping? 

In  North  Germany,  where  the  climate 
is  too  severe  for  grain  or  grass  to  flourish, 
there  was  nursed  a  race,  which  hunted  in 
the  forests,  and  fished  along  the  rocky 
coasts.  In  the  fifth  century,  these  men 
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learned  that  there  were  more  beautiful 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  they  have  swept  the  Celts 
from  England,  the  Indians  from  North 
America,  the  Maoris  from  Australia. 
Will  they  continue  their  devastating  pro¬ 
gress  over  the  earth,  never  resting  until 
they  have  extinguished  every  other  race  ? 
It  may  be  so,  but  long  before  they  have 
dispersed  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  they  must  themselves  have  be¬ 
come  scattered,  divided,  opposed.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  English  language  is  unintelli¬ 
gible  in  Germany,  though  Englishman 
and  German  are  offshoots  from  the  same 
stock,  the  German  of  the  North  can  hard¬ 
ly  understand  the  German  of  the  South; 
Dutch  and  English  vessels  have  fought 
desperately  at  sea,  in  the  past,  and  today, 
Dutch  arid’English  are  face  to  face  in 
South  Africa;  England  and  America  have 
fought  two  wars;  the  Northern  and 
Southern  states  of  this  country  have 
fought  one.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go 
the  same  condition  reveals  itself;  Greece 
humiliates  her  sister  Persia,  and  falls  be¬ 
fore  her  more  powerful  sister,  Rome:  the 
barbarians  who  sack  Rome  in  the  fifth 
century  and  the  Romans  themselves  are 
of  the  same  Aryan  stock:  so  are  the 
English  and  Russians,  who  seem  about 
to  grapple  in  a  deadly  struggle  to-day. 
To  assign  a  limit  to  this  process  of 
selection  seems  as  impossible  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past.  Yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  amidst  the  host  of  the 
fallen,  there  were  not  many  who  were 
worthier  than  those  who  have  survived. 

Forty  years  ago,  Hallam,  after  review¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  was  forced  to  say: 
“  We  cannot  from  any  past  experience, 
indulge  the  pleasing  vision  of  a  constant 
and  parallel  relation  between  the  moral 
and  intellectual  energies,  the  virtues  and 
civilization  of  mankind.”  And  to-day, 
it  is  an  almost  accepted  view,  that  the 
least  difference  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilized  man  is  the  difference  in 
morality.  It  follows  that  morality  has 
played  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  process 
of  selection;  that  the  extermination  of 
others  does  little  or  nothing  to  improve 
the  character  of  those  who  survived;  and 
finally,  since  Japan  has  put  on  European 


civilization  as  easily  as  a  Japanese  can 
put  on  a  suit  of  English  clothes,  that  civ¬ 
ilization  is  a  varnish,  spread  over  the 
material  beneath.  That  this  is  the  real 
belief  of  nearly  every  one  of  us,  and  has 
always  been  so,  our  judgment  of  the 
conduct  of  individuals  proves.  Do  we 
go  about  the  streets  giving  prizes  to  octo¬ 
genarians,  or  put  down  to  wickedness 
the  early  death  of  a  child?  Why  then, 
should  we  otherwise  regard  long  life  in  a 
whole  people  ?  Do  we  applaud  the  su¬ 
perior  strength  or  cunning  of  Cain,  or 
pretend  that  the  discovery  of  gun-pow¬ 
der  strengthened  the  arm  of  the  good ? 
No,  neither  loyalty,  nor  victory  is  the 
true  test; — it  is  by  their  fruits  that  God 
will  know  them. 

Let  us,  then,. throw  away  this  narrow, 
self-justifying  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  follow  instead  the  noble 
counsel  of  Milton: — 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what 
thou  liv’st,  live  well. 

How  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

Let  us  find  our  model  less  in  the  con¬ 
quering  Saxon  and  more  in  the  dying 
Saviour.  Christ  died  that  we  may  live; 
and  for  the  same  purpose  all  created  life 
has  passed  away.  Let  us  so  live  that 
when  the  last  man  goes  from  the  earth, 
he  will,  no  matter  what  his  race  or  color, 
owe  a  part  of  the  good  there  is  in  him,  of 
the  hope  there  is  for  him,  to  our  influ¬ 
ence.  Our  life  cannot  be  too  brief  for 
this  influence  to  be  exerted;  and  when 
God  shall  look  over  his  flocks  to  praise 
the  worthy,  it  is  the  witness  of  His  Son 
that  his  first  loving  welcome  will  be  for 
the  least  and  lowliest. 

But  we  have  so  little  faith  to-day,  that 
I  hardly  doubt  that  there  is  chiming  in 
the  ears  of  many  in  this  audience  the  re¬ 
frain:— ‘‘This  is  all  sentiment  and  doesn't 
help  us  to  deal  with  hard  facts.’1  We 
ought,  however,  to  hesitate,  I  think,  be¬ 
fore  consigning  this  view  to  the  babies’ 
limbs.  It  may  be  after  all  that  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  was  not  pure  eccen¬ 
tricity,  nor  Christ  a  Don  Quixote.  Of 
the  two  counsels,  ‘  Get  religion,’  and  ‘  Get 
money,’  there  is  yet  something  to  be 
said  in  support  of  the  former.  Carlyle 
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fairly  exculpates  the  nobility  of  Scot¬ 
land  for  their  cold  treatment  of  the 
poet,  Burns.  “  Had  they  not,”  he  asks, 
“  their  game  to  preserve;  their  borough 
interests  to  strengthen,  dinners  to  eat 
and  give?  .  .  .  Let  us  pity  and  forgive 
them.  The  game  they  preserved  and 
shot,  the  dinners  they  ate  and  gave,  the 
borough  interests  they  strengthened,  the 
little  Babylons  they  severally  builded  by 
the  glory  of  their  might  are  all  melted, 
or  melting  back  into  the  primeval  chaos, 
as  man’s  merely  selfish  endeavors  are 
bound  to  do.” 

And  after  all,  who  are  the  poor  ?  Let 
history  answer !  Is  thrift  taxed,  which 
seems  able  to  bear,  or  prodigality,  which 
spares  nothing  ?  Do  we  tax  clear-head¬ 
ed  temperance,  or  the  wretched  drunk¬ 
ard,  whose  starving  wife  and  babes,  by 
reason  of  the  penny  of  internal  revenue, 
lose  one  more  crust  of  bread?  Upon 
whose  shoulders  falls  the  lash  of  scorn 
and  punishment  ?  Upon  those  of  the 
able  man,  who  never  tries  to  do  his  best, 
or  upon  the  ill- born,  ill-bred  creature’s 
only,  whose  best  is  so  little  above  socie¬ 
ty’s  arbitrary  passing  mark,  that  to  slip 
at  all  is  to  fall  below  it  ?  I  have  often 
thought  that  in  the  words,  “The  poor 
always  ye  have  with  you,”  is  contained, 
far  from  a  curse,  the  greatest  pledge  of 
the  world’s  salvation;  for  except  that 
hunger,  cold,  sorrow  and  disease  walk 
among  us,  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
binds  us  to  our  fellow-man  slackens,  and 
the  heart  grows  dead  and  cold. 

One  night  during  the  long  period  of 
hardship  which  the  missionaries  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  conversion  of  England,  a 
snow-storm  drove  Cuthbert’s  boat  on  the 
coast  of  Fife.  “The  snow  closes  the 
road  along  the  shore,  mourned  his  com¬ 
rades,  the  storm  bars  our  way  over  sea.” 
“There  is  still  the  pathway  of  heaven 
that  lies  open.”  said  Cuthbert.  It  is  even 
so  with  us.  Can  we  regret  it?  Surely 
the  problem  is  greatly  simplified.  While 
our  minds  are  fixed  upon  survival,  no  path 
is  clear,  and  we  weary  ourselves  walking 
along  roads  which  either  lead  nowhere 
at  all,  or  bring  us  back  to  our  starting 
point.  But,  with  only  right  living  in 
view,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  way;  for 


there  has  always  been  a  straight  road 
ahead  of  us.  which  we  could  follow  if  we 
would.  It  is  hard  to  keep  plodding  along 
the  narrow  path,  when  fields  of  wealth 
and  power  stretch  away  on  either  side, 
but,  happily  for  us,  these  are  about  all 
fenced  in,  even  the  great  Sahara  desert 
is  fenced  in.  We  cannot  be  tyrants  if  we 
would,  nor  can  we  despoil  our  fellows 
for  they  are  as  poor  as  we.  Our  road  is 
made  smooth  before  us.  God  has  not  led 
us  into  temptation.  We  ought  then  to 
come  nearer  than  other  peoples  to  a 
Christian  life,  to  that  better  community, 
where  one  half  of  the  world  is  not  happy 
while  the  other  half  is  miserable. 

Of  the  little  guidance  which  is  needed, 
a  part  we  may  get  from  others,  a  part 
from  ourselves.  From  the  English,  be¬ 
fore  their  entrance  upon  their  progressive 
stage,  we  may  learn  the  importance  of 
two  bonds,  that  of  the  family,  and  that 
of  the  neighborhood.  National,  state, 
even  municipal  organization  is  denied  us. 
The  village  is  the  highest  unit  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  which  we  may  hope  to  develop 
our  political  instincts.  The  village  gave 
birth  to  literature,  manners  and  customs; 
as  indeed  it  did  to  all  institutions,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social;  for,  let  us  not  forget,  that 
for  centuries,  the  western  European  peo¬ 
ples,  so  powerful  today,  had,  except  in 
time  of  war,  no  other  life  than  that  of 
villagers.  Deeper  yet  in  our  nature  the 
family  has  its  source.  To  it  we  owe  our 
earliest  expressions  of  chivalry,  care  and 
protection;  of  obedience,  loyalty,  devo¬ 
tion,  faith. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  historic 
monogamous  family  rests  is  reverence 
for  parents  and  respect  for  women:  the 
basis  upon  which  the  village  community 
rests  is  the  common  ownership  of  land; — 
and  it  is  in  just  those  great  countries  of 
Europe,  where  common  ownership  of  land 
longest  prevailed,  namely,  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  that  great  cities  are  fewest  and 
the  inequality  of  wealth,  least.  In  such 
village  communities  we  would  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  single  handed  aggres 
sion,  yet  too  weak  to  warrant  persecu¬ 
tion;  rich  enough  to  escape  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  unending  toil,  though  not  rich 
enough  to  arouse  in  our  oppressors  the 
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spirit  of  avarice.  He  who  seeks  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  in  his  social  privileges  and 
political  rights  must  have  in  reserve  a- 
bundant  means  of  subsistence,  and  be¬ 
yond  this,  rugged  manhood.  If  he  is  go¬ 
ing  co  defend  himself  in  the  possession 
of  anything  which  another  covets,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  down  the  whole 
decline  from  civilization  to  savagery. 

Not  only  would  the  village  community 
furnish  us  with  centres  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  but  what  is  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  with  custom,  and  tradition,  that 
understanding  among  men  and  between 
generations  which  is  stronger  than  law . 
It  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  our  efforts 
at  organization,  that  they  proceed  from 
the  minds  and  wills  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  not  from  an  y  popular  demand ,  and  un¬ 
til  our  many  society  constitutions,  in  part 
at  least,  codify  existing  customs,  it  is  like 
making  ropes  of  sands  to  expect  our  or¬ 
ganizations  to  endure,  or  our  articles  to 
bind. 

In  the  cities,  w^here  so  many  of  us  now 
live,  the  village  community  is  no  longer 
available,  and  the  replacing  of  it  is  one 
of  the  serious  tasks  before  us.  Men  who 
will  help  to  solve  this  and  other  like 
problems  are  desperately  needed.  With¬ 
out  armies  and  without  government  as 
we  are,  leaders,  whether  statesmen  dip¬ 
lomats,  politicians  or  orators,  we  can 
well  depense  with;  without  national  life 
of  any  sort,  national  organizations  to  con¬ 
trol  our  political,  social,  religious,  liter¬ 
ary  or  scientific  affairs  may  easily  be 
spared.  But  quiet,  earnest,  trained 
workers,  who  will  help  to  improve  our 
family  life,  and  bring  into  communion 
even  small  groups  of  families,  are  destin¬ 
ed  to  be  the  pioneers  of  our  civilization. 

To  confer  any  lasting  benefit  upon  our 
people,  however,  patient  deliberation  and 
foresight  are  needed.  I  appeal  to  our 


unselfish  men  and  women  no  longer  to 
limit  their  discussions  to  the  events 
which  this  month  or  year  brings  forth. 
The  present  is  always  a  bad  time  for  con¬ 
sideration.  What  hunter  can  aim  his 
gun  at  a  bird  which  rises  from  beneath 
his  feet  ?  Will  he  not  rather  fire  at  a  bird 
which  is  coming  or  going?  We  are  gath¬ 
ered  here  tonight  as  amateur  historians 
and  prophets,  to  review  the  past  and  lay 
plans  for  the  future.  But  let  me  quickly 
relieve  myself  of  the  charge  of  encour¬ 
aging  rash  projects  or  empty  theories.  I 
am  proposing  no  vast  schemes;  I  believe 
it  useless  to  do  so.  We  move  through  life, 
with  our  backs  toward,  to  the  engine, 
and  see  all  that  we  see  after  it  has 
passed.  The  reason,  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  with  their  creative  powers,  picture 
for  themselves  the  world  that  lies  before, 
but  so  swift  and  so  unremitting  is  our 
progress,  that  the  new  revelations  con¬ 
stantly  pouring  in  alter  the  premises  be¬ 
fore  a  conclusion  can  be  reached.  Only 
the  most  gifted  geniuses  can  draw  in  the 
vaguest  outline  a  picture  of  the  future 
which  the  flight  of  time  will  prove  to  be 
true.  For  the  most  part,  our  spiders’ 
webs  of  theory  are  remorselessly  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  of  time.  It  is  good 
to  investigate  sociological  problems,  and 
devise  means  for  guiding  our  course 
safely  through  perils,  but  in  our  mo  - 
ments  of  pride,  we  would  do  wisely 
to  reflect,  that  it  is  as  though  we  were 
playing  at  chess  with  God  as  our  ad¬ 
versary.  All  efforts  to  improve  our  state 
are  bountiful,  which  are  made  after  pray¬ 
er,  but  other  plans  than  those  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  obedience  to 
God’s  law  are,  when  we  are  mindful  of 
His  jealousy,  at  once  foolish  and  terrible. 

CHARLES  C.  COOK. 
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How  the  Black  St.  Domingo  Legion  Saved  the  Patriot  Army 
in  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  1779. 


The  siege  and  attempted  reduction  ot  Savannah  by  the  combined 
French  and  American  forces  is  one  of  the  events  of  our  revolution¬ 
ary  war,  upon  which  our  historians  care  little  to  dwell.  Because  it 
reflects  but  little  gloiy  upon  the  American  arms,  and  resulted  so  dis¬ 
astrously  to  the  American  cause,  its  important  historic  character  and 
connections  have  been  allowed  to  fade  from  general  sight;  and  it 
stands  in  the  ordinary  school  text-books,  much  as  an  affair  of  shame 
The  following,  quoted  from  Barnes’  History,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  treated  : 

“  French- American  Attack  on  Savannah.—  In  September,  D’Estaing 
joined  Lincoln  in  besieging  that  city.  After  a  severe  bombardment, 
an  unsuccessful  assault  was  made,  in  which  a  thousand  lives  were 
lost.  Count  Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded.  The  simple-hearted 
Sergeant  Jasper  died  grasping  the  banner*  presented  to  his  regiment 
at  Fort  Moultrie.  D’  Estaing  refused  to  give  further  aid;  thus  again 
deserting  the  Americans  when  help  was  most  needed.” 

From  this  brief  sketch  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  infer  that  the 
attack  was  unwise  if  not  fool-hardy;  that  the  battle  was  unimportant; 
and  that  the  conduct  of  Count  D’  Estaing  immediately  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  unkind  if  not  unjust,  to  the  Americans.  While  the  paragraph 
does  not  pretend  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  what  it  does  tell  ought  to 
be  the  truth;  and  this  ought  to  be  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  cor- 


*  The  presentation  of  this  banner  by  the 
Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem  forms  the  text 
of  the  poem  by  Longfellow  beginning,— 
When  the  dying  flame  of  day 
Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head; 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 

Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 

The  crimson  banner,  that  with  prayer 

Bftd  been  consecrated  there. 

And  the  nuns’  sweet  hymn  was  heard 
the  wnile. 

Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle, 

"  Take  thy  banner  !  may  it  wave 
Proudly  o’er  the  good  and  brave; 


When  the  battle’s  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale 
When  the  cannon’s  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  those  lone  hills, 

When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes. 

And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 
******* 

“  Take  thy  banner  !  and  if  e’er 
Thou  shoulds’t  press  the  soldier’s  bier 
And  the  muffled  drum  shall  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet. 

Then  the  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.  ” 
The  warrior  took  that  Danner  proud. 

And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud 
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Tect  impressions.  The  attack  upon  Savannah  was  well-planned  and 
thoroughly  well  considered;  and  it  failed  only  because  the  works 
were  so  ably  defended,  chiefly  by  British  regulars,  under  brave  and 
skillful  officers.  In  a  remote  way,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  pa¬ 
per  to  trace,  that  sanguinary  struggle  had  a  wider  bearing  upon  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  the  Western  World  than  any  other  one  battle 
fought  during  the  Revolution. 

But  first  let  us  listen  to  the  story  of  the  battle  itself.  Colonel 
Campbell  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  captured  Savannah  in 
December  1778;  and  in  the  January  following,  General  Prevost  ar¬ 
rived,  and  by  March  had  established  a  sort  of  civil  government  in 
Georgia,  Savannah  being  the  capital.  In  April,  the  American  gen¬ 
eral,  Lincoln,  feeble  in  more  senses  than  one,  perhaps,  began  a  move¬ 
ment  against  Savannah  by  way  of  Augusta;  but  Prevost,  aware  of 
his  purpose,  crossed  into  South  Carolina  and  attempted  an  attack  up¬ 
on  Charleston.  Finding  the  city  too  well  defended,  he  contented 
himself  with  ravaging  the  plantations  over  a  wide  extent  of  adjacent 
country,  and  returned  to  Savannah  laden  with  rich  spoils,  among 
which  were  included  three  thousand  slaves,  of  whose  labor  he  made 
good  use  later. 

The  patriots  of  the  South  now  awaited  in  hope  the  coming  of 
the  French  fleet;  and  on  the  first  of  September,  Count  D’  Estaing 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  thirty-three  sail,  sur¬ 
prised  and  captured  four  British  war-ships,  and,  announced  to 
the  government  of  South  Carolina  his  readiness  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
capture  of  Savannah.  He  urged  as  a  condition,  however,  that  his 
ships  should  not  be  detained  long  off  so  dangerous  a  coast,  as  it  was 
now  the  hurricane  season,  and  there  was  neither  harbor,  road,  nor 
offing  for  their  protection. 

By  means  of  small  vessels  sent  from  Charleston  he  effected  a 
landing  in  ten  days,  and  four  days  thereafter,  on  the  1 6th,  he  sum¬ 
moned  the  garrison  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  France.  Although 
this  demand  was  made  in  the  name  of  France  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  American  army  was  not  yet  upon  the  spot,  the  loyalists  did 
not  fail  to  make  it  a  pretext  for  the  accusation  that  the  French  were 
desirous  of  making  conquests  in  the  war  on  their  own  account  In 
the  meantime  Lincoln  with  the  regular  troops,  was  hurrying  toward 
Savannah,  and  had  issued  orders  for  the  militia  to  rendezvous  at  the 
same  place;  and  the  militia  full  of  hope  of  a  speedy,  if  not  of  a  blood¬ 
less  conquest,  were  entering  upon  this  campaign  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  enthusiasm. 
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During  the  time  that  the  fleet  had  been  off  the  coast,  and  espec¬ 
ially  since  the  landing,  the  British  had  been  very  busy  in  putting  the 
city  in  a  high  state  of  defence,  and  in  making  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  garrison.  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  who  had  a  small  force  at 
Sunbury.  the  last  place  in  Georgia  that  had  been  captured  by  the 
British,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland  who  was  commanding  a 
considerable  force  at  Beaufort,  were  ordered  to  report  in  haste  with 
their  commands  at  Savannah.  On  the  16th,  when  the  summons  to 
surrender  was  received  by  Prevost,  Maitland  had  not  arrived,  but  was 
hourly  expected.  Prevost  asked  for  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
consider  the  proposal,  which  delay  was  granted;  and  on  that  very  ev¬ 
ening,  Maitland  with  his  force  arrived  at  Dawfuskie.  Finding  the 
river  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  his  course  for  a  time  seemed 
effectually  cut  off.  By  the  merest  chance  he  fell  in  with  some  Negro 
fishermen  who  informed  him  of  a  passage  known  as  Wall  s  cut, 
through  Scull’s  creek,  navigable  for  small  boats.  A  favoring  tide 
and  a  dense  fog  enabled  him  to  conduct  his  command  unpercei\  ed 
by  the  French,  through  this  route,  and  thus  arrive  in  Savannah  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  General  Prevost  had  gained  his  point;  and  now  believing 
himself  able  to  resist  an  assault,  declined  the  summons  to  surrender. 
Two  armed  ships  and  four  transports  were  sunk  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  below  the  city,  and  a  boom  in  the  same  place  laid  entirely 
across  the  river;  while  several  small  boats  were  sunk  above  the  town, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  city  to  be  approached  by  water. 


were 
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in  the  lines  of  Savannah;  but  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  assault, 
the  men  of  the  garrison,  with  the  slaves  they  had  captured,  worked 
day  and  night  to  get  the  defences  of  the  city  in  the  highest  state  of 
excellence.  Major  Moncrief,  chief  of  the  engineers,  is  credited  with 
placing  in  position  more  than  eighty  cannons  in  a  short  time  after 
the  call  to  surrender  had  been  received. 

1  he  city  itself  at  this  time  was  but  a  mere  village  of  frame  build¬ 
ings  and  unpaved  streets.  Viewed  as  facing  its  assailants  it  was 
protected  in  its  rear,  or  upon  its  north  side,  by  the  Savannah  river  • 
and  on  its  west  side  by  a  thick  swamp  or  morass,  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  river  above  the  city.  The  exposed  sides  were  those 
of  the  east  and  south.  These  faced  an  open  country  which  for  sever¬ 
al  miles  was  entirely  clear  of  woods.  This  exposed  portion  of  the  citv 
was  well  protected  by  an  unbroken  line  of  defences  extending  from 
the  river  back  to  the  swamp,  the  right  and  left  extremes  of  the  line 
consisting  of  strong  redoubts,  while  the  centre  was  made  up  of  sea¬ 
men  s  batteries  in  front,  with  impalements  aud  traverses  thrown  up 
to  protect  the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  works  was  faced  with  an  ample  abattis. 

.  To  be  sti11  more  Particular:  there  were  three  redoubts  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  and  on  the  right  of  them  quite  near  the  swamp,  was 
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a  sailor’s  battery  of  nine  pounders,  covered  by  a  company  of  the 
British  legion.  The  left  redoubt  of  these  three,  was  known  as  the 
Springhill  redoubt;  and  proved  to  be  the  objective  of  the  final  as¬ 
sault.  Between  it  and  the  centre,  was  another  sailor’s  battery  be¬ 
hind  which  were  posted  the  grenadiers  of  the  6oth  regiment,  with 
the  marines  which  had  been  landed  from  the  warships.  On  the  left 
of  the  line  near  the  river  were  two  redoubts,  strongly  constructed, 
with  a  massy  frame  of  green  spongy  wood,  filled  in  with  sand,  and 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon.  The  centre,  or  space  between  these 
groups  of  redoubts,  was  composed,  as  has  been  said,  of  lighter  but 
nevertheless  very  effective  works,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned. 

Having  thus  scanned  the  works,  let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the 
men  who  are  to  defend  them.  As  all  of  the  assaulting  forces  are  not 
made  up  of  Americans,  so  all  of  the  defenders  are  not  foreigners. 
The  centre  redoubt  of  the  triplet  on  the  right,  was  garrisoned  by  two 
companies  of  militia,  with  the  North  Carolina  regiment  to  support 
them;  Captains  Roworth  and  Wylie,  with  the  provincial  corps  of 
King’s  Rangers,  were  posted  in  the  redoubt  on  the  right;  and.  Cap¬ 
tain  Tawse  with  his  corps  of  provincial  dragoons,  dismounted,  in  the 
left  or  Springhill  redoubt, supported  by  the  South  Carolina  regiment. 
The  whole  of  this  force  on  the  right  of  the  line, was  under  the  commar.de 
of  the  gallant  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland;  and  it  was  this  force  that 
made  the  charge  that  barely  failed  of  annihilating  the  American 
army.  On  the  left  of  the  line,  the  Georgia  loyalists  garrisoned  one  of 

those  massy  wooden  sand-filled  redoubts;  while  in  the  centre,  cheek 

by  jowl  so  to  speak,  with  two  battalions  of  the  seventy-first  regiment, 
and  two  regiments  of  hessians,  stood  the  New  York  Volunteers. 
All  of  these  corps  were  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  should  require 
and  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  that  might  be  attacked..  The  Ne¬ 
groes  who  worked  on  these  defences  were  under  the  direction  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Moncrief. 

The  French  troops  had  landed  below  the  city  and  were  form¬ 
ed  facing  the  British  lines,  with  the  river  on  their  right.  .  On  their 
left  later,  assembled  the  American  troops.  The  final  dispositions 
were  concluded  by  September  22nd,  and  were  as  follows  :  The 

American  troops  under  Lincoln  formed  the.  left  of .  the  line,  their 
left  resting  upon  the  swamp  and  the  entire  division  facing  the 
Springhill  redoubt  and  her  two  sister  defences;  then  came  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  M.  de  Noailles,  composed  of  nine  hundred  men.  D  Estamg  s 
division  of  one  thousand  men  beside  the  artillery,  came  next,  and 
formed  the  centre  of  the  French  army.  On  D’Estamg’s  right  was 
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Count  Dillon’s  division  of  nine  hundred  men;  on  the  right  of  Dillon 
were  the  powder  magazine,  cattle  depot,  and  a  small  field  hospital; 
on  the  right  of  the  depot  and  a  little  in  advance,  were  Dejean’s  dra¬ 
goons,  numbering  fifty  men;  uponthe  same  alignment  and  to  the  right 
of  the  dragoons,  were  Rouvrais’  Volunteer  Chasseurs, numbering  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men;  still  further  on  to  the  right  and  two  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  Rouvrais,  was  Framais,  commanding  the  Gren¬ 
adier  Volunteers,  and  two  hundred  men  besides,  his  right  resting 
upon  the  swampy  wood  that  bordered  the  river,  thus  completely 
closing  in  the  city  on  the  land  side.  The  frigate,  La  Truite,  and 
two  galleys,  lay  within  cannon  shot  of  the  town,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  armed  store  ship,  La  Bricole,  and  the  frigate,  La  Chimere,  effect¬ 
ually  cut  off  all  communication  by  water. 

On  the  23rd,  both  the  French  and  the  Americans  opened  their 
trenches;  and  on  the  24th,  a  small  detachment  of  the  besieged  made 
a  sortie  against  the  French.  The  attack  was  easily  repulsed,  but  the 
French  pursuing,  approached  so  near  the  entrenchments'  of  the 
enemy  that  they  were  fired  upon  and  several  were  killed.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th  another  sortie  was  made  which  threw  the  besiegers 
into  some  confusion  and  caused  the  French  and  Americans  to  fire  up¬ 
on  each  other.  Cannonading  continued  with  but  little  result  until 
October  8th. 

The  engineers  were  now  of  the  opinion  that  a  speedy  reduction 
of  the  city  could  not  be  accomplished  by  regular  approaches;  and 
the  naval  officers  were  very  anxious  about  the  fleet,  both  because  of 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the  sea,  and  also  because, 
with  so  many  men  ashore  it  was  in  especial  danger  of  being  attack¬ 
ed  and  captured  by  British  men-of-war.  These  representations 
agreeing  altogether  with  D’Estaing’s  previously  expressed  wishes  to 
leave  the  coast  as  soon  as  possible,  induced  that  officer  and  General 
Lincoln  to  decide  upon  an  attempt  to  storm  the  British  works  at  once. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  had  been  the  purpose  as  a  last  resort 
from  the  first.  The  preservation  of  the  fleet  was,  however,  the  pow¬ 
erful  factor  in  determining  the  time  and  character  of  the  assault  up¬ 
on  Savannah. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth,  Major  L’Enfant,  with  a  detachment 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  abattis  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
assault,  but  failed  through  the  dampness  of  the  wood.  The  plan  of 

the  assault  may  be  quite  accurately  obtained  from  the  orders  given 

to  the  American  troops  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  by  General  Lincoln 
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and  from  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  events  of  the  morning 
of  the  9th  as  they  are  recorded  in  history.  At  least  two  of  the  histo¬ 
rians  who  have  left  us  accounts  of  the  seige,  Ramsey  and  McCall, 
were  present  at  the  time,  and  their  accounts  may  be  regarded  as  ori¬ 
ginal  authority.  General  Lincoln’s  orders  were  as  follows  : 

“  Evening  Orders.  By  General  Lincoln. 

Watchword — Lewis. 

“  The  soldiers  will  be  immediately  supplied  with  40  rounds  of 
cartridges,  a  spare  flint,  and  have  their  arms  in  good  order.  The 
infantry  destined  for  the  attack  of  Savannah  will  be  divided  into 
two  bodies;  first  composed  of  the  light  troops  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Laurens;  the  second,  of  the  continental  battalions  and  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Charleston  militia,  except  the  grenadiers,  who 
are  to  join  the  light  troops.  The  whole  will  parade  at  1  o’clock,  near 
the  left  of  the  line,  and  march  by  platoons.  The  guards  of  the  camp 
will  be  formed  of  the  invalids,  and  be  charged  to  keep  the  fires  as 
usual,  in  camp. 

“  The  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Count  Pulaski,  will  parade 
at  the  same  time  with  the  infantry  and  follow  the  left  column  of  the 
French  troops,  precede  the  column  of  the  American  light  troops; 
they  will  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s  lines  between  the  battery 
on  the  left  of  Springhill  redoubt,  and  the  next  towards  the  river;  hav¬ 
ing  effected  this,  will  pass  to  the  left  towards  Yamacraw  and  secure 
such  parties  of  the  enemy  as  may  be  lodged  in  that  quarter. 

“The  artillery  will  parade  at  the  same  time,  follow  the  French 
artillery,  and  remain  with  the  corps  de  reserve  until  they  receive  fur¬ 
ther  orders. 

“  The  whole  will  be  ready  by  the  time  appointed,  with  the  utmost 
silence  and  punctuality;  and  be  ready  to  march  the  instant  Count 
Dillon  and  and  General  Lincoln  shall  order. 

“  The  light  troops  who  are  to  follow  the  cavalry,  will  attempt  to 
enter  the  redoubt  on  the  left  of  the  Springhill,  by  escalade  if  possi¬ 
ble;  if  not  by  entrance  into  it,  they  are  to  be  supported  if  necessary 
by  the  first  South  Carolina  regiment;  in  the  meantime  the  column 
will  proceed  with  the  lines  to  the  left  of  the  Springhill  battery. 

“  The  light  troops  having  succeeded  against  the  redoubt  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  left  and  attempt  the  several  works  between  that  and  the 
river. 

“  The  column  will  move  to  the  left  of  the  French  troops,  taking, 
care  not  to  interfere  with  them. 
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“  The  light  troops  having  carried  the  work  towards  the  river  will 
form  on  the  left  of  the  column. 

“  It  is  especially  forbidden  to  fire  a  single  gun  before  the  redoubts 
are  carried;  or  for  any  soldier  to  quit  his  rank  to  plunder  without  an 
order  for  that  purpose;  any  who  shall  presume  to  transgress  in  either 
of  these  respects  shall  be  reputed  a  disobeyer  of  military  orders  which 
is  punishable  with  death. 

“  The  militia  of  the  first  and  second  brigades,  General  Williamson’s 
and  the  second  battalion  of  the  Charleston  militia  will  parade  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  command  of  General  Huger;  after  draughting  five 
hundred  of  them  the  remander  of  them  will  go  into  the  the  trenches 
and  put  themselves  under  the  commanding  officer  there;  with  the 
500  he  will  march  to  the  left  ot  the  enemy’s  line,  remain  as  near  them 
as  he  possibly  can  without  being  seen,  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  the  troops  in  the  trenches  will  begin  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy;  he  will  then  advance  and  make  his  attack  as  near 
the  river  as  possible;  though  this  is  only  meant  as  a  feint,  yet  should 
a  favorable  opportunity  offer,  he  will  improve  it  and  push  into  the 
town. 

“ In  case  of  a  repulse  after  taking  Springhill  redoubt,  the  troops, 
will  retreat  and  rally  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt;  if  it  cannot  be  effect¬ 
ed  that  way, it  must  be  attempted  by  the  same  route  at  which  they 
entered. 

“The  second  place  of  rallying  (or  the  first  if  the  redoubt  should 
not  be  carried)  will  be  at  the  Jews’  burying- ground,  where  the  re¬ 
serve  will  be  placed;  if  these  two  halts  should  not  be  effected,  they 
will  retire  towards  camp. 

“  The  trooPS  will  carry  in  their  hats  a  piece  of  white  paper  by 
which  they  will  be  distinguished.” 

General  Huger  with  his  five  hundred  militia,  covered  by  the  riv¬ 
er  swamp,  crept  quite  close  to  the  enemy’s  lines  and  delivered  his  at¬ 
tack  as  directed.  Its  purpose  was  to  draw  attention  to  that  quarter 
and  if  possible  cause  a  weakening  of  the  strength  in  the  left  centre 

of  the  line.  What  its  real  effect  was,  there  is  now  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing. 

Count  Dillon,  who  during  the  siege  had  been  on  D’Estaing’s 
right,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  second  in  command  in  the 
French  army,  in  this  assault  was  placed  in  command  of  a  second 
attacking  column.  His  purpose  was  to  move  to  the  right  of 
General  Huger,  and  keeping  in  the  edge  of  the  swamps 


along  the  river,  steal  past  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the 
left,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  Bancroft  describes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  efforts  as  follows:  “  The  column  under  Count  Dillon, 
which  was  to  have  attacked  the  rear  of  the  British  lines,  became  en 
tangled  in  a  swamp  of  which  it  should  only  have  skirted  the  edge 
was  helplessly  exposed  to  the  British  batteries  and  could  not  even  be> 
formed.”  Here  were  the  two  strong  sand-filled  redoubts,  mounted 
with  heavy  cannon,  and  these  may  have  been  the  batteries  that 
stopped  Dillon’s  column. 

Count  Pulaski  with  his  two  hundred  brave  cavalrymen,  undertook 
his  part  in  the  deadly  drama  with  ardor,  and  began  that  perilous  ride 
which  had  for  its  object:  “  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s  lines,  between 
the  battery  on  the  left  of  the  Springhill  redoubt,  and  the  next  tow¬ 
ards  the  river.”  Balch  describes  it  as  an  attempt  to  “penetrate  into 
the  city  by  galloping  between  the  redoubts.”  It  was  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crimean  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;”  only  in  thjs  case, 
no  one  blundered;  it  was  simply  a  desperate  chance.  Cannon  were 
to  the  right,  left,  and  front,  and  the  heroic  charge  proved  in  vain; 
the  noble  Pole  fell,  banner  in  hand,  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound— 
another  foreign  martyr  to  our  dear  bought  freedom. 

The  cavalry  dash  having  failed,  that  much  of  the  general  plan 
was  blotted  out.  The  feints  may7  have  been  understood  ,  it  is  said  a 
sergeant  of  the  Charleston  Grenadiers  deserted  during  the  night  of 
the  8th  and  gave  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  to  General  Prevost,so 
that  he  knew  just  where  to  strengthen  his  lines.  The  feints  were 
effectually  checked  by  the  garrison  on  the  left,  twenty-eight  of  the 
Americans  being  killed;  while  Dillon’s  column  was  stopped  by  the 
batteries  near  the  river.  This  state  of  affairs  allowed  the  whole  of 
Maitland’s  force  to  protect  the  Springhill  redoubt  and  that  part  of  the 
line  which  was  most  threatened.  The  Springhill  redoubt,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  occupied  by  the  South  Carolina  regiment  and  a  corps  of 
dragoons  This  circumstance  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  while 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  Charleston  militia  occupied  a  most  ex¬ 
posed  position  in  the  attacking  column,  only  one  man  among  them 
was  killed  and  but  six  wounded.  The  battery  on  the  left  of  this  re 
doubt  was  garrisoned  by  grenadiers  and  marines. 

The  attacking  column  now  advanced  boldly,  under  the  command 
of  D’Estaing  and  Lincoln,  the  Americans  consisting  of  six  hundred 
continental  droops  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  Charleston  militia  be- 
in-  on  the  left,  while  the  centre  and  right  were  made  up  of  the 
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French  forces.  They  were  met  with  so  severe  and  steady  a  fire  that 
the  head  of  the  column  was  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  They  en¬ 
dured  this  fire  for  fifty-five  minutes,  returning  it  as  best  they  could, 
although  many  ot  the  men  had  no  opportunity  to  fire  at  all.  Two 
American  standards,  and  one  French  standard,  were  placed  on  the 
British  works,  but  their  bearers  were  instantly  killed.  It  being  found 
impossible  to  carry  any  part  of  the  works,  a  general  retreat  was  or¬ 
dered.  Of  the  six  hundred  continental  troops, /more  than  one- third 
had  fallen,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  French.  The  Charleston  mili¬ 
tia  had  not  suffered,  although  they  had  bravely  borne  their  part  in 
the  assault,  and  it  had  certainly  been  no  fault  of  theirs  if  their  breth¬ 
ren  behind  the  enbankments  had  not  fired  upon  them.  Count  D’E- 
staing  had  received  two  wounds,  one  in  the  thigh,  and  being  unable 
to  move,  was  saved  by  the  young  naval  lieutenant  Truguet.  Ramsey 
gives  the  losses  of  the  battle  as  follows:  French  soldiers  760:  officers 
61;  Americans  312;  total  1  133 

As  the  army  began  its  retreat,  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland  with 
the  grenadiers,  and  marines  who  were  incorporated  with  the  grena¬ 
diers,  charged  its  rear  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  its  annihi- 
hilation.  It  was  then  that  there  occurred  the  most  brillant  feat  of 
the  day,  and  one  of  the  bravest  ever  performed  by  foreign  troops  in 
the  American  cause.  In  the  army  of  D’Estaing  was  a  legion  of  black 
and  mulatto  freedmen,  known  as  Fontages  Legion,  commanded  by 
Vicount  de  Fontages,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  The  strength 
of  this  legion  is  given  variously  from  six  hundred  to  over  eight  hund¬ 
red  men.  This  legion  met  the  fierce  charge  of  Maitland  and  saved 
the  retreating  army. 

In  an  official  record  prepared  in  Paris,  now  before  me  are  these 
words:  “  This  legion  saved  the  army  at  Savannah  by  bravely  coverino- 
lts  retreat.  Among  the  blacks  who  rendered  signal  services  at  that 
time  were:  Andre,  Beauvais,  Rigaud,  Villatte,  Beauregard.  Lambert, 
who  latterly  became  generals  under  the  convention,  including  Henri 
Chnstophe,  the  future  king  of  Haiti.”  This  quotation  is  taken  from 
a  paper  secured  by  the  Honorable  Richard  Rush,  our  minister  to 
Pans  m  1849,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Henri  Chnstophe  received  a  dangerous  gunshot  wound  in  Savannah! 
Balch  says  in  speaking  of  Fontages  at  Savannah:  “He  commanded 
there  a  legion  of  mulattoes,  according  to  my  manuscript,  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  men,  and  saved  the  army  after  the  useless  assault  on 
the  fortifications,  by  bravely  covering  the  retreat  ” 
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It  was  this  legion  that  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
siege  of  Savannah  and  the  wide  development  of  republican  liberty  on 
the  Western  continent,  which  followed  early  in  the  present  century. 
In  order  to  show  this  connection  and  the  sequences,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  this  remarkable  body  of  men,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  the  prominent  individuals  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  Savannah. 

In  1779  the  French  colony  of  Saint  Domingo  was  in  a  state  of 
peace,  the  population  then  consisting  of  white  slaveholders,  mulatto 
and  black  freedmen  (affranchis),  and  slaves.  Count  D’Estaing  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  recruit  men  from  Saint  Domingo  for  the  auxiliary 
army;  and  there  being  no  question  of  color  raised,  received  into  the 
service  a  legion  of  colored  freedmen.  There  had  been  for  years  a 
colored  militia  in  Saint  Domingo,  and  as  early  as  1716,  the  Marquis 
de  Chateau-Morand,  then  governor  of  the  colony,  made  one  Vincent, 
the  Captain-general  of  all  the  colored  militia  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape.  This  Captain  Vincent  died  in  1780  at  the  reputed  age  of  120 
years.  He  was  certainly  of  great  age,  for  he  had  been  in  the  siege  of 
Carthagenia  in  1697,  was  taken  prisoner,  aiterwards  liberated  by  ex¬ 
change  aijd  presented  to  Louis  XIV,  and  fought  in  the  German  war 
under  Villars.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  in  his  description  ot  Vincent  in¬ 
cidentally  mentions  the  Savannah  expedition.  He  says:  '•  I  saw  him 
(Vincent)  the  year  preceding  his  death,  recalling  his  ancient  prowess 
to  the  men  of  color  who  were  enrolling  themselves  for  the  expedition 
to  Savannah;  and  showing  in  his  descendants  who  were  among  the 
first  to  offer  themselves,  that  he  had  transmitted  his  valor.  Vincent, 
the  good  Captain  Vincent,  had  a  most  pleasing  countenance;  and  the 
contrast  of  his  black  skin  with  his  white  hair  produced  an  effect  that 
always  commanded  respect.” 

The  Haytian  historian,  Enclus  Robin,  says  when  the  call  for  vol¬ 
unteers  reached  Saint  Domingo:  “eight  hundred  young  freedmen, 
blacks  and  mulattoes,  offered  themselves  to  take  part  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion;  ”  that  they  went  and  “  fought  valiantly;  and  returned  to  Saint 
Domingo  covered  with  glory”.  Madiou,  another  Haytian  historian  of 
the  highest  respectability  says:  “  A  crowd  of  young  men,  black  and 
colored,  enlisted  with  the  French  troops  and  left  for  the  continent. 
They  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the  siege  of  Savannah,  under 
the  orders  of  Count  D’Estaing.” 

What  effect  this  experience  had  upon  these  volunteers  may  be 
inferred  from  their  subsequent  history.  Robin  says:  “  These  men 
who  contributed  their  mite  toward  American  independence,  had  still 
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their  mothers  and  sisters  in  slavery;  and  they  themselves  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  humiliating  discriminations.  Should  not  France  have  expected 
from  that  very  moment,  that  they  would  soon  use  in  their  own  cause, 
those  very  arms  which  they  had  learned  so  well  to  use  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  others  ?  ”  Madiou  savs:  “On  their  return  to  Saint  Domingo 
they  demanded  for  their  brothers  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  ” 
Beauvais  went  to  Europe  and  served  in  the  army  of  France;  but  re¬ 
turned  to  fight  for  liberty  in  Hayti,  and  was  Captain-general  in  1791: 
Rigaud,  Lambert  and  Christophe  wrote  their  names — not  in  the  sand. 
These  are  the  men  who  dared  to  stir  Saint  Domingo,  under  whose 
influence  Hayti  became  the  first  country  of  the  New  World,  after  the 
United  States,  to  throw  off  European  rule.  The  connection  between 
the  siege  of  Savannah  and  the  independence  of  Hayti  is  traced,  both 
as  to  its  spirit,  and  physically,  through  the  black  legion  that  on  that 
occasion  saved  the  American  army.  How  this  connection  is  traced 
to  the  republics  of  South  America,  I  will  allow  a  Haytian  statesman 
and  man  of  letters,  honored  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  relate.  I 
translate  from  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1885: 

“  The  illustrious  Bolivar,  liberator  and  founder  of  five  republics 
in  South  America,  undertook  in  1811  his  great  work  of  shaking  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  of  securing  the  independence  of  those  im¬ 
mense  countries  which  swelled  the  pride  of  the  catholic  crown— but 
failed.  Stripped  of  all  resources  he  took  flight  and  repaired  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  he  implored  in  vain  of  the  governor  of  that  island,  the 
help  of  England.  Almost  in  despair,  and  without  means,  he  resolved 
to  visit  Hayti,  and  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  black  Republic  for 
the  help  necessary  to  again  undertake  that  work  of  liberation  which 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  his  hands.  Never  was  there  a  more  solemn 
hour  for  any  man— and  that  man  the  representative  of  the  destiny  of 
South  America  !  Could  he  hope  for  success  ?  After  the  English  who 
had  every  interest  in  the  destruction  of  Spanish  colonial  power  had 
treated  him  with  so  much  indifference,  could  he  hope  that  a  new¬ 
born  nation,  weak,  with  microscopic  territory,  and  still  guarding  an¬ 
xiously  its  own  ill-recognized  independence,  would  risk  itself  in  an 
enterprise  hazardous  as  the  one  he  represented  ?  Full  of  doubt  he 
came:  but  Petion  gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

“  Taking  the  precautions  that  a  legitimate  sentiment  of  prudence 
dictated  at  that  delicate  moment  of  our  national  existence,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Port-au-Prince  put  to  the  disposition  of  the  hero  of  Boy- 
aca  and  Carabobo,  all  the  elements,  of  which  he  had  need— and  Bo- 
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livar  needed  everything.  Men,  arms,  and  money  were  generously 
given  him.  Petion  did  not  wish  to  act  openly  for  fear  of  compromis¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  Spanish  government;  it  was  arranged  that  the 
men  should  embark  secretly  as  volunteers;  and  that  no  mention  of 
Hayti  should  ever  be  made  in  any  official  act  of  Venezuela,” 

Bolivar’s  first  expedition  witn  his  Haytian  volunteers  was  a  fail  - 
ure;  returning  to  the  island  he  procured  reinforcements  and  made  a 
second  descent  which  was  brilliantly  successful.  Haytian  arms, 
money,  and  men,  turned  Bolivar’s  disasters  to  victory;  and  the  spirit 
of  Western  liberty  marched  on  to  the  redemption  of  South  America. 
The  liberation  of  Mexico  and  all  Central  America,  followed  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course;  and  the  ground  was  thus  cleared  for  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  Continentalism  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  black  men  of  the  Antilles  who  fought  in  the  siege  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  enjoy  unquestionably  the  proud  historical  distinction  of  being  the 
physical  conductors  that  bore  away  from  our  altars  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  to  rekindle  it  in  their  own  land;  and  also  of  becoming  the 
humble  but  important  link  that  served  to  unite  the  Two  Americas  in 
the  bond  of  enlightened  independence. 

/  T.  G.  Steward,  U.  S.  A. 

Note  :  In  the  preparation  of  the  above  paper  I  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Honorable  L.  J.  Janvier,  Charge  d’  affairs  d’ 
Haiti,  in  London;  by  Right  Reverend  James  Theodore  Holly,  bishop 
of  Hayti;  and  by  Messrs  Charles  and  Frank  Rudolph  Steward  of 
Harvard  University.  To  all  of  these  gentlemen  my  thanks  are  here 
expressed.  T.  G.  S. 
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The  Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro. 

“A  Constitution  formed  so  as  to  enable  a  party  to  over¬ 
rule  its  very  government,  and  to  overpower  the  people 
too,  answers  the  purpose  neither  of  government  nor 
of  freedom  ’’—Edmund  Burke. 

The  assault,  under  the  forms  of  law,  which  is  being  made  upon  the 
political  rights  of  the  Negro  is  the  symptom  of  an  animus  which  has 
its  roots  imbedded  in  the  past.  It  does  not  mark  a  revival,  but  rath¬ 
er  the  supreme  desperate  effort  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny  to  compass 
the  political  subjection  and  consequent  social  degradation  of  the 
black  man.  Its  provocation  does  not  consist  in  any  abnormal  or  per¬ 
ilous  condition  in  southern  communities  arising  from  a  numerical 
preponderance  of  Negroes.  It  is  not  made  to  meet  a  merelj'  tempo 
rary  emergency  with  the  intent  to  return  to  the  principles  of  lepub- 
lican  government  upon  the  advent  of  intelligence  and  wealth  to  the 
Negro.  Indeed,  the  very  intent  and  purpose  of  the  assault  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  an  advent,  in  so  far  as  human  ingenuity  and  tyrannical 
violence  can  do  so. 

It  can  not  find  its  justification  in  a  necessity  of  averting  by  rad¬ 
ical  measures  any  imagined  perils  to  social  order  which  might  arise 
from  the  political  domination  of  ignorance;  for  the  spirit  which 
prompts  the  assault  has  ever  fostered  ignorance  and  endeavored  .  to 
perpetuate  it.  In  fact,  the  assault  is  so  iniquitous  in  its  conception 
and  is  being  executed  with  such  wicked  and  violent  disregard  of  po¬ 
litical  morals  and  human  rights,  as  by  comparison  to  render  almost 
beneficent  the  realization  of  the  perils  which  the  imagination  of  the 
assailants  pretends  to  fancy. 

There  may  be  those  who  see  in  this  assault  nothing  more  than  a 
supreme  effort  of  a  benign  civilization  to  save  itself  from  utter  ruin. 
It.  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  apostles  of  this  civiliza¬ 
tion ’which  is  of  a  peculiarly  local  type,  have  ever  asserted  that  its 
maintenance  and  future  glory  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
subjection  of  the  Negro.  Always  they  have  spoken  the  language  of 
tyranny,  which,  in  spite  of  its  embellishments  and  jugglmgs,  amounts 
to  this-  the  social  well-being  and  political  privileges  of  the  Negro  are 
inconsistent  with  the  economic  interests  and  political  ambitions  of  a 
few  southern  white  men.  Into  this  language  all  of  the  feigned  so- 
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cial  perils  and  political  nightmares  of  southern  planters  and  politi¬ 
cians  easily  resolve  themselves. 

There  may  be  those  who  indulge  the  hope  that  the  final  triumph 
of  this  assault  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  social  status  of  the 
Negro.  Their  hope  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  character,  spirit,  and  dominant  purpose  of  the  as¬ 
sailants.  That  history  furnishes  the  best  key  to  an  understanding  of 
the  present  assault  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  Negro. 

Forty  years  ago  the  slave  power  plunged  this  nation  into  war 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  perpetuating  Negro  slavery.  Alexander 
Stevens,  on  his  return  from  the  convention  which  had  erected  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  addressing  a  large  assembly  at  Savannah,  ut¬ 
tered  the  following  significant  words: 

“The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  all  the  agitating 
questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  institution— African  slavery  as  it  exists 
among  us — the  proper  status  of  the  Negro  in  our  form  of  civilization. 
This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  the  present  revo¬ 
lution.” 

Referring  to  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  leading 
statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
that  Negro  Slavery  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  wrong  in 
“principle,  socially,  morally  and  politically,”  he  continued  thus: 

“Those  ideas  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  Our  constitution  (the  Confederate 
Constitution,)  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas.  Its  founda¬ 
tions  are  laid,  its  corner  stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  Negro 
is  not  equal  to  the  white  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior 
race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.-'* 

It  has  become  the  rule  to  frown  upon  any  and  all  references  to 
the  circumstances  and  causes  that  produced  the  Civil  War.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  men  and  women  who  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
Union  as  against  Secession.  Naturally  magnanimous,  they  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  avoid  in  their  public  utterances  any  references 
to  the  “late  unpleasantness”  which  might  in  any  way  wound  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  the  excessively  sensitive  South.  Certainly,  nothing  can 
be  more  sincerely  desired  than  the  utter  eradication  of  the  passions 
and  animosities  that  were  evoked  by  armed  conflict.  But  to  ignore 
the  fundamental  cause  and  motive  which  led  the  South  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  war,  with  a  view  to  seeming  not  to  be  influenced  by  section¬ 
al  prejudices  is  pushing  magnanimity  to  the  verge  of  vapid  senti- 

*Greeley’s  American  Conflict,  Vol.  i,  p,  417. 
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mentality — a  folly  in  which  the  South,  in  so  far  as  its  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  is  concerned,  has  in  no  sense  shared. 

The  doctrine  of  “the  proper  status  of  the  Negro,”  is  as  consist¬ 
ently  maintained  by  the  South  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
as  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  when  it  was  made  the  shibboleth 
of  the  Slavery  Party  and  the  tocsin  of  war;  and  there  can  be  no  pro¬ 
per  consideration  of  our  present  Negro  Problem  without  regard  to 
this  historical  doctrine. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  is  now  a  political  myth.  In  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  Negro  Slavery  its  corner  stone,  it  carved  the  grave¬ 
stones  of  more  than  a  million  men.  Upon  the  proclamation  of  peace 
and  universal  freedom,  the  nation’s  joy  was  without  bounds.  In  the 
intense  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  over  the  “new  birth  of  freedom,” 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power,  the  doctrine  of  the  “  proper 
status  of  the  Negro”  seemed  to  be  eternally  repudiated  and  the 
agitations  relating  to  it  seemed  indeed  “forever  settled.*’  But  in  the 
throes  of  its  joy,  there  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  nation  the  fact 
that  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  Negro  had,  because  of  freedom, 
become  more  stupendous  than  even  the  question  of  slavery  had  been. 
Henceforth  the  Negro  Problem  was  to  test  severely  the  integrity  of 
republican  principles. 

This  was  the  critical  period  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Withm  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  an  exigency  of  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  wars,  his  status  had  been  suddenly  changed.  The 
slave  became  a  free  man  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence  and 
against  the  will  of  his  master. 

A  free  man,  yet  penniless  and  homeless.  A  man  of  toil,  but  one 
whose  own  and  whose  ancestral  toil  had  created  a  material  and  so¬ 
cial  grandeur  which  now  mocked  at  his  poverty  and  arrogantly  denied 
him  a  share  in  its  blessings.  A  free  man,  but  ignorant,  the  greatest 
curse  imposed  by  his  former  status  which  had  contributed  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  others.  A  freeman,  but  helpless  in  the  face  of  an 
impending  persecution.  He,  whose  labor  had  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  social  happiness  of  others, — who,  while  they  were  testing  on 
scores  of  battle  fields  their  power  to  rob  him  of  his  freedom,  was  car¬ 
ing  for  and  protecting  their  wives  and  daughters  and  furnishing  the 
sinews  of  the  unholy  war — was  now  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had 
gone  forth  to  battle  with  the  cry  that,  “slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.’ 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  became  the  law  of  the  land  through 
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the  travail  of  war.  But  the  war  had  sapped  the  Nation’s  strength 
had  cost  nearly  a  million  lives  and  created  a  debt  of  three  billions. 
Weary  of  strife  and  vexation,  the  nation  was  fain  to  leave  the  settle 
ment  of  the  problems,  to  which  the  new  status  of  the  Negro  had  giv¬ 
en  rise,  to  those  among  whom  he  was  to  live,  i.  e.,  to  his  former  mas¬ 
ters. 

This  was  indeed  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  race 
in  the  United  States  and  the  lessons  of  this  period  are  exceedingly 
important  in  the  light  of  the  present  attack  upon  the  political  rights 

of  the  black  man. 

In  recent  discussions  of  the  merits  and  wisdom  of  Negro 
suffrage,  this  period  is  as  a  rule  strangely  overlooked.  The  asser¬ 
tion  so  commonly  made,  that  the  conferring  of  the  right  to  vote  up¬ 
on  the  Negro  was  a  colossal  blunder,  evinces  the  extent  to  which  this 
period  has  been  ignored  by  those  who  make  it,  or  else  their  remark¬ 
able  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Negro  suffrage.  Political  prejudices 
and  the  blind  zeal  and  opportunism  of  those  who  have  discovered  some 
“sure  cure,”  for  the  Negro’s  ills  have  aided  much  in  the  work  of  dis¬ 
crediting  Negro  suffrage.  Some  have  ignored  the  facts  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  assert  that  Negro  suffrage  was  the  result  of  vindictive¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Northerners,  who  wished  both  to  humiliate 
the  South  and  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  trouble  with  this  assertion  is  that  it  imputes  too  much  to  North¬ 
ern  sagacity.  What  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  did  was  to  enact  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  and  thus  to 
make  President  Lincoln’s  conditional  proclamation  of  freedom  an 
unconditioned  part  of  the  organic  law.  The  extent  of  its  revenge  was 
to  insist  upon  the  incorporation  of  this  principle  of  freedom  into  the 
old  Slave  Constitutions  of  the  South.  This  was  the  terms  of  surren¬ 
der  and  having  accepted  this,  the  South  was  left  alone  (the  boon  it 
has  always  craved)  with  full  power  to  deal  with  the  Negro  as  tenderly 
as  it  saw  fit.  The  Negro  was  left  a  “sojourner  on  sufferance”  in  the 
great  republic  which  he  had  assisted  in  saving,  and  to  the  sweet 
charity  of  those  who  had  sought  to  destroy  it  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  him  with  unbreakable  chains. 

By  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  imposed,  the  rebellious  states 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and  great  op¬ 
portunity.  The  responsibility  of  the  old  South,  the  South  of  slavery 
and  rebellion,  was  to  properly  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of 
freedom  and  inseparable  union,  its  opportunity  was  to  prove  to  the 
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nation  the  claim  it  so  often  and  so  boastfully  makes  that  it  is  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  best  friend  and  is  disposed  to  treat  him  fairly. 

Did  the  South  rise  to  its  opportunity  ?  Did  it  treat  liberally  and 
kindly  those  freedmen  who  as  slaves  had  created  its  material  wealth 
and  many  of  whom  as  soldiers  had  with  the  irony  of  fate  helped  to 
keep  it  from  separating  from  the  Union  of  which  it  is  now  proud  of 
being  an  integral  part  ?  Did  it  hold  out  to  them  the  promise  of  grad¬ 
ual  citizenship,  and,  in  order  that  this  citizenship  should  be  intelli¬ 
gent,  establish  schools  for  their  education  ?  Was  it  jealous  or  in  any 
way  solicitous  about  the  economic  and  industrial  freedom  of  these 
people?  In  its  bearing  upon  the  present  disfranchising  enactments 
of  the  South,  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  important. 

Unaccustomed  to  free  schools,  trained  to  despise  and  punish  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  the  slave,  these  recently  rebellious  states 
not  only  refused  to  educate  the  freedmen,  but  actually  burned  many 
schools  that  were  built  by  men  and  women  of  the  North,  who  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  genuine  Christian  charity  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  arm¬ 
ies  of  freedom.  Then  as  now,  it  proceeded  to  fix  the  Negro’s  status 
by  hostile  legislation  in  the  shape  of  Black  codes.  These  laws  reveal 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  South  to  reduce  the  freedmen  to  a  state 
of  serfdom  more  bitter  and  degrading  than  slavery  had  been,  and  vi¬ 
olated  the  most  sacred  of  the  inherent  rights  of  human  nature. 

The  civilized  state  of  Alabama,  which  is  now  preparing  to  dis¬ 
franchise  the  Negro,  declared  that  “  stubborn  and  refractory  servants, 
and  servants  who  loiter  away  their  time,”  were  to  be  treated  as  va¬ 
grants,  fined  fifty  dollars  and  “in  default  of  payment  might  be  hired 
out  at  public  auction  for  a  period  of  six  months.” i  Thus  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Amendment  did  not  destroy  the  auction  block. 

Florida  declared  that  “  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Negro  or 
person  of  color  to  own,  use,  or  keep  any  bowie  knife,  dirk,  sword  or 
fire  arms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind  ”  without  license,  to  be  granted 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  two  “  respectable  white  men.  For 
violating  this  law  the  Negro  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour 
and  then  be  whipped  with  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  2 
South  Carolina,  always  bold  to  reveal  its  purpose,  declared  that  “  no 
person  of  color  shall  pursue  the  practice,  art,  trade  or  business  of  an 
artisan,  mechanic,  shopkeeper  or  any  other  employment  besides  that 
of  husbandry  or  that  of  a  servant  under  contract  for  labor  ”3  with- 

1.  Blaine,  “  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,”  II,  ,  94- 

2.  McPhersor,  “  History  of  Reconstruction,  p.  40. 

3.  I  bid  p.  36. 
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out  a  license,  which  was  good  for  one  year  only;  and  she  supplement¬ 
ed  this  with  the  following: 

That  a  person  of  color,  who  is  in  the  employment  of  a  master  en¬ 
gaged  in  husbandry,  shall  not  have  the  license  to  sell  any  corn,  rice,  peas, 
wheat  or  other  grain,  any  flour,  cotton,  fodder,  hay,  bacon,  fresh  meat 
of  any  kind  or  any  other  product  of  a  farm,  without  written  permission 
of  such  master.”  i. 

Louisiana,  which  has  recently  outlawed  the  Negro  by  Constitu¬ 
tional  enactment,  declared: 

“  Every  adult  freedman  or  woman  shall  furnish  themselves  with  a 
comfortable  home  and  visible  means  of  support  within  twenty  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  !  ”  2. 

Failing  to  do  so,  such  persons  were  to  be  hired  out  at  public  auction 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  laws  were  not  enactments  of 
a  distant  and  forgotten  past.  They  were  the  deliberate  enactments 
of  that  period  for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Of  this  period  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  rendering  the  decision  in  the 
Slaughter  House  Cases  said  : 

“  The  process  of  restoring  to  their  proper  relations  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  with  the  other  states  those  which  had  sided  with  the  re¬ 
bellion,  undertaken  under  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  in  1865, 
and  before  the  assembling  of  Congress,  developed  the  fact  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  formal  recognition  by  those  states  of  the  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery.  the  condition  of  the  slave  race  would,  without  further  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  legislation  adopted  by  several  of  the  states  in  the  legislative 
bodies  which  claimed  to  be  in  their  normal  relations  with  the  Federal 
Government,  were  laws  which  imposed  upon  the  colored  race  onerous  dis¬ 
abilities  and  burdens,  and  curtailed  their  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  property  to  such  an  extent  that  their  freedom  was  of  little  val¬ 
ue,  while  they  had  lost  their  protection  which  they  had  received  from 
their  former  owners  from  motives  both  of  interest  and  humanity. ”3 

This  is  what  happened  to  the  Negro  when  the  South  was  left  a- 
lone  to  deal  with  him  and  when  he  was  voteless. 

James  G.  Blaine  truly  said  that : 

“  Without  the  light  of  citizenship  his  freedom  could  be  maintained 
only  in  name,  and  without  the  elective  franchise  his  citizenship  would 
have  no  legitimate  and  no  authoritative  protection.” 


1.  McPherson,  History  of  Reconstruction  p.  35. 

2.  Blaine,  “Twenty  Years  of  Congress,”  II.,  101. 

3.  16  Wall,  p.  70. 
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Fortunately  for  the  Negro  and  for  the  continuance  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  South,  the  nation  slowly  perceived  this  truth,  but  not 
until  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  had  been  carried  on  by  the  friends  of 
freedom  for  manhood  suffrage  and  human  rights.  These  infamous, 
repressive  and  enslaving  laws  finally  aroused  the  nation’s  sense  of 
justice  and  brought  it  to  the  realization  of  the  undeniable  truth  that 
in  a  free  government  “  the  strong  keen  sword  by  which  a  freeman 
can  protect  all  other  rights  and  give  value  to  all  other  privileges  is 
the  elective  franchise.” 

Yet  in  the  full  consciousness  of  this  truth,  attested  beyond  cavil 
by  the  inhuman  subjection  of  the  Negro  to  the  arrogant  and  oppress¬ 
ive  will  of  those  who  held  peculiar  notions'about  his  “proper  status,” 
the  Federal  Government  hesitated  to  go  the  full  length  of  its  duty. 
It  stopped  midway.  The  war  seemed  not  to  have  convinced  it  of  the 
futility  and  fatality  of  compromising  with  the  South.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment  was  adopted.  The  Negro  was  thereby  given  the 
right  which  his  Southern  guardians  proudly  refused  him — the  right 
of  citizenship — but  not  the  right  which  is  alone  the  guarantee  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship- — the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
which  he  wrfs  declared  a  citizen.  The  power  of  conferring  suffrage 
limited  or  universal,  was  left  as  the  special  privilege  of  the  South. 
But  the  South  proceeded  to  nullify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  it 
had  nullified  the  Thirteenth  and  sent  her  captains  of  rebellion  to 
make  the  nation’s  laws. 

Impelled  by  the  motive  of  self  preservation,  by  the  sheer  neces¬ 
sity  of  saving  itself  from  those  who  would  have  destroyed  it,  and  of 
saving  to  the  freedmen  the  simple  inherent  right  of  self-ownership, 
the  nation  was  forced  to  confer  upon  the  Negro  the  right  to  vote  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  This  step  it  is  now  pop¬ 
ular  to  characterize  as  a  blunder  or  as  an  act  of  revenge  designed  to 
humiliate  the  South.  If  it  was,  then  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  nameless  crimes. 

The  period  of  Reconstruction  has  served  as  the  text  for  discred¬ 
iting  Negro  Suffrage  and  is  always  the  apt  illustration  that  gives 
point  to  the  argument  of  those  who  attempt  to  prove  the  incapacity 
of  the  Negro  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  effort  to  mould  public  sentiment  away  from  Negro  Suffrage 
has  been  generally  successful  and  this  success  has  been  achieved  very 
largely  through  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  Recon¬ 
struction.  The  great  body  of  active  citizens  have  grown  into  full  cit- 
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izenship  since  the  Reconstruction  epoch,  are  consequently  ignorant  of 
its  true  history  and  quite  satisfied  to  receive  the  information  concern- 
incr  it  from  those  whose  interest  and  delight  it  is  to  resort  to  misrep- 

resentation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  defense  of  Reconstruction, 
but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  rebellious  states  along  lines 
of  Republican  principles  failed  until  the  Negro  was  given  the  right 
to  vote.  Those  who  had  participated  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
and  to  whom  the  opportunity  had  been  given  to  return  to  normal  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Federal  Goverment  without  the  interference  of  the 
Negro,  faded  signally  and  deliberately  to  do  so  in  an  acceptable  mannei. 
Negro  Suffrage  was  therefore  an  essential  and  beneficent  factor  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  i 

(2)  The  accepted  history  of  that  period  has  been  written  by 
those  who  rode  into  power  by  murder  and  intimidation  and  to  whose 
interest  it  is  to  paint  the  history  of  reconstruction  so  dark  as  to  hide 
their  own  flagrant  crimes.  Their  method  of  history  writing  has  been 
that  of  suppression  and  distortion  of  facts. 

(3)  The  true  history  of  that  period  reveals  some  things  that 
place  Negro  Suffrage  in  a  remarkably  creditable  light. 

The  statement  has  recently  been  made  that  “the  reconstruction 
regime  in  the  South  worked  lasting  injury  to  the  coloied  race.  2. 
Place  this  statement  in  juxtaposition  with  a  few  of  the  things  that 
were  really  done  by  these  newly  enfranchised  people  who  were  prac¬ 
ticing  their  first  lessons  in  the  science  of  government. 

Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee  has  stated  it  thus: 

“  They  obeyed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  annulled 
the  bonds  of  states,  counties,  and  cities  which  had  been  issued  to  carry  on 
the  war  of  rebellion  and  maintain  armies  in  the  field  against  the  Union. 
They  instituted  a  public  school  system  in  a  realm  where  public  schools 
had  been  unknown.  They  opened  the  ballot  box  and  jury  box  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  white  men  who  had  been  debarred  from  them  by  a  lack  of  earth¬ 
ly  possessions.  They  introduced  home  rule  into  the  South.  They  abol¬ 
ished  the  whipping  post,  the  branding  iron,  the  stocks  and  other  barbar¬ 
ous  forms  of  punishment  which  had  up  to  that  time  prevailed.  They  re¬ 
duced  capital  felonies  from  about  twenty  to  two  or  three.  In  an  age  of 
extravagance  they  were  extravagant  in  the  sums  appropriated  for  public 
works.  In  all  of  that  time  no  man's  rights  of  person  were  invaded  under 
the  forms  of  law.  Every  Democrat's  life,  home,  fireside  and  business 

1.  Blaine,  “  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,”  II.,  266. 

Prof.  Kelley  Miller,  article  in  “Washington  Star,”  Nov.  14,  1898. 
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were  safe.  No  man  obstructed  any  white  man’s  way  to  the  ballot  box, 
interfered  with  his  freedom  of  speech  or  boycotted  him  on  account  of  his 
political  faith, ”i. 

This  is  the  record  which  it  is  said  “  has  worked  lasting  injury  to 
the  colored  race.”  If  the  true  history  of  this  period  proves  anything 
it  is  this,  namely,  that  the  only  republican  government  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  form  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  South  was  when  the  Negro, 
though  a  mere  tyro  in  the  art  of  government,  was  a  controlling  factor 
in  southern  politics.  His  “  lasting  injury  ”  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
planted  “  the  seeds  of  all  the  New  South’s  prosperity.” 

The  Southern  politicians,  who  in  their  desperation  to  perpetuate 
Negro  Slavery  created  a  national  debt  of  more  than  three  billions  and 
stained  every  vale  and  hillside  with  the  blood  of  freemen,  point  with 
ineffable  horror  at  the  extravagant  financial  legislation  of  the  Recon 
struction  period.  It  may  be  that  this  much  paraded  extravagance 
amounts  to  more  than  the  fiction  of  distorted  facts;  but,  in  view  of  the 
audacious  corruption  of  the  era  which  preceded  it,  and  the  gigantic 
peculations  of  that  which  has  followed,  the  financial  profligacy  of  Re¬ 
construction  may  not  have  been  so  bad  after  all. 

Replying  to  a  characteristic  speech  of  Senator  Tillman  delivered 
in  the  recent  South  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention,  in  which  he 
arraigned  the  financial  legislation  of  Reconstruction  in  that  State 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Miller,  one  of  the  six  Negro  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  said: 

“The  gentleman  from  Edgefield  (Mr.  Tillman)  speaks  of  the  piling 
up  of  the  State  debt;  of  jobbery  and  peculation  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1869  and  1873  in  South  Carolina,  but  he  has  not  found  voice  elo¬ 
quent  enough,  nor  pen  exact  enough  to  mention  those  imperishable  gifts 
bestowed  upon  South  Carolina  between  1873  and  1876  by  Negro  legisla¬ 
tors — the  laws  relative  to  finance,  the  building  of  penal  and  charitable 
institutions,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system.  Starting  as  infants  in  legislation  in  1869,  many  wise  measures  were 
not  thought  of,  many  injudicious  acts  were  passed.  But  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs  for  the  next  four  years,  having  learned  by  experience 
the  result  of  bad  acts,  we  immediately  passed  reformatory  laws  touch¬ 
ing  every  department  of  state,  county,  municipal  and  town  governments. 
These  enactments  are  today  upon  the  statute  books  of  South  Carolina. 
They  stand  as  living  witnesses  of  the  Negro’s  fitness  to  vote  and  legislate 

upon  the  rights  of  mankind, 

*•  When  we  came  into  power  town  governments  could  lend  the  credit 
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of  their  respective  towns  to  secure  funds  at  any  rate  of  interest  that  the 
council  saw  fit  to  pay.  Some  of  the  towns  paid  as  high  as  20  per  cent- 
We  passed  an  act  prohibiting  town  governments  from  pledging  the  cred¬ 
it  of  their  hamlets  for  money  bearing  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  5 
per  cent. 

“  Up  to  1874,  inclusive,  the  State  Treasurer  had  the  power  to  pay  out 
State  funds  as  he  pleased.  He  could  elect  whether  he  would  pay  out 
the  funds  on  appropriations  that  would  place  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  peculators,  or  would  apply  them  to  appropriations  that  were  honest 
and  necessary.  We  saw  the  evil  of  this  and  passed  an  act  making  spe¬ 
cific  levies  and  collections  of  taxes  for  specific  appropriations. 

“  Another  source  of  profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  was  the 
law  that  provided  for  and  empowered  the  levying  and  collecting  of  spe¬ 
cial  taxes  by  school  districts,  in  the  name  of  the  schools.  We  saw  its  evil 
and  by  a  constitutional  amendment  provided  that  there  should  only  be 
levied  and  collected  annually  a  tax  of  two  mills  for  school  purposes,  and 
took  away  from  the  school  districts  the  power  to  levy  and  to  collect  taxes 
of  any  kind.  By  this  act  we  cured  the  evils  that  had  been  inflicted  upon 
us  in  the  name  of  the  schools,  settled  the  public  school  question  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  established  the  system  upon  an  honest, financial  basis. 

“  Next,  we  learned  during  the  period  from  1869  to  1S74, inclusive,  that 
what  was  denominated  the  floating  indebtedness,  covering  the  printing 
schemes  and  other  indefinite  expendtures,  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000, 
000.  A  conference  was  called  of  the  leading  Negro  representatives  in 
the  two  houses  together  with  the  State  Treasurer,  also  a  Negro.  After 
this  conference  we  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
bona  fide  floating  debt  and  found  that  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
$250,000  for  the  four  years;  we  created  a  commission  to  sift  that  indebted¬ 
ness  and  to  scale  it.  Hence  when  the  Democratic  party  came  into  pow¬ 
er  they  found  the  floating  debt  covering  the  legislative  and  all  other 
expenditures,  fixed  at  the  certain  sum  of  $250,000.  This  same  class  of 
Negro  legislators  led  by  the  State  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  L.  Cardoza,  know¬ 
ing  that  there  were  millions  of  fraudulent  bonds  charged  against  the 
credit  of  the  state,  passed  another  act  to  ascertain  the  true  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness,  and  to  provide  for  its  settlement.  Under  this  law,  at  one 
sweep,  those  entrusted  with  the  power  to  do  so,  through  Negro  legisla¬ 
tors,  stamped  six  millions  of  bonds,  denominated  as  conversion  bonds, 
“fraudulent.-’  The  commission  did  not  finish  its  work  before  1876  In 
that  year,  when  the  Hampton  government  came  into  power,  there  were 
still  to  be  examined  into  and  settled  under  the  terms  of  the  act  passed 
by  us  providing  for  the  legitimate  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  state,  a 
little  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  and  coupons 
which  had  not  been  passed  upon. 

“Governor  Hampton,  General  Hagood,  Judge  Simonton,  Judge  Wal¬ 
lace  and  in  fact,  all  of  the  conservative  thinking  Democrats  aligned 
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themselves  under  the  provision  enacted  by  us  for  the  certain  and  final 
settlement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  and  appealed  to  their  Democratic 
legislators  to  stand  by  the  Republican  legislation  on  the  subject  and  to 
confirm  it.  A  faction  in  the  Democratic  party  obtained  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  legislature  against  settling  the  question  and  they 
endeavored  to  open  up  anew  the  whole  subject  of  the  state  debt.  We 
had  a  little  over  thirty  members  in  the  house  and  enough  Republican 
senators  to  sustain  the  Hampton  conservative  faction  and  to  stand  up  for 
honest  finance,  or  by  our  votes  place  the  debt  question  of  the  old  state 
into  the  hands  of  the  plunderers  and  peculators.  We  were  appealed  to 
by  General  Hagood,  through  me,  and  my  answer  to  him  was  in  these 
words:  ‘General,  our  people  have  learned  the  difference  between  pro¬ 
fligate  and  honest  legislation.  We  have  passed  acts  of  financial  reform, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  God  when  the  vote  shall  have  been  taken,  you 
will  be  able  to  record  for  the  thirty  odd  Negroes,  slandered  though  they 
have  been  through  the  press,  that  they  voted  solidly  with  you  all  for 
honest  legislation  and  the  perservation  of  the  credit  of  the  state.’  The 
thirty  odd  Negroes  in  the  legislature  and  their  senators,  by  their  votes 
did  settle  the  debt  question  and  saved  the  state  $13,000,000  We  were 
eight  years  in  power.  We  had  built  school  houses,  established  charita¬ 
ble  institutions,  built  and  maintained  the  penitentiary  system,  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  rebuilt  the  jails  and  court  houses, 
rebuilt  the  bridges  and  re-established  the  ferries.  In  short,  we  had  re¬ 
constructed  the  s’ateand  placed  it  upon  the  road  to  prosperity  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  our  acts  of  financial  reform  transmitted  to  the  Hampton 
Government  an  indebtedness  not  greater  by  more  than  $2,500,000  than 
was  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  1868,  before  the  Republican  Negroes 
and  their  white  allies  came  into  power.” 

With  the  disgraceful  dicker  of  1877,  this  era  closed,  and  with  it 
passed  away  for  a  time,  whose  limit  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  whatever 
there  has  been  of  republican  government  in  the  South  How  the 
overthrow  of  Reconstruction  government  was  accomplished  is  well- 
known.  The  significance  of  its  overthrow  is  that  it  marked  the  arro¬ 
gant  reassertion  of  the  malignant  and  desperate  purpose  of  the  south¬ 
ern  oligarchy,  trained  in  the  absolutism  of  slave  mastery,  to  despoil 
the  Negro  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of 
serfdom. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  execution  of  this  infamous  purpose, 
they  attempted  and  succeded  in  accomplishing  what  does  great  cred¬ 
it  to  the  sheer  audacity  of  southern  political  leadership.  Ety  sub¬ 
lime  dissimulation  they  hoodwinked  the  other  sections  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  South’s  attitude  to  the  Negro.  Their  first  maneu- 
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ver  was  to  give  the  Negro  a  bad  reputation  and  denounce  as  mis 
■chievous  meddlers  those  who  insisted  that  he  be  dealt  with  justly- 
The  Southern  oligarchy  put  forward  its  youngest  and  best  men.  Its 
first  point  of  attack  was  Massachusetts  ;  and  thither  went  Grady  and 
Gordon  and  Watterson  who  with  persuasive  accent  plead  the  cause 
of  the  “New  South.”  With  charming  recklessness  of  statement,  they 
proclaimed  the  era  of  sectional  fraternity  and  with  consummate 
cunning  set  forth  in  the  next  breath  to  eastern  capitalists  the  indus¬ 
trial  possibilities  of  the  South.  Gradually  they  reached  the  climax 
of  their  mission,  to  wit:  Leave  the  Negro  to  us:  we  are  his  friends, 
his  natural  guardians:  we  know  him  better  than  you  do,  and  can 
more  wisely  fix  his  status  in  our  social  scheme.  Then  the  old,  old 
story  was  repeated  with  endless  refrain,  of  the  Negro  s  ignorance, 
criminal  tendencies(fully  attested  by  timely  news  dispatches  from  the 
South),  of  his  inferiority,  and  of  the  menace  he  is  to  Anglo-Saxon 
domination. 

Thus  while  the  sons  of  slave  masters  were  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  north  and  west,  the  slave  drivers  were  at  home  perfecting  the 
conspiracy  against  Negro  citizenship. 

The  year  1890  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  execution  of  this 
conspiracy  which  promises  to  continue  until  the  Negro  is  divested 
of  every  right  which  is  worth  the  having.  In  1890  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to 
despoil  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  state  of  the  rights  of  free 
men  by  nullifying  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

II 

Before  considering  the  new  constitutions  of  the  States  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  the  decisions  of  courts  re¬ 
specting  them,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  review  the  history  of 
Negro  Suffrage  and  to  indicate  the  unvarying  attitude  of  the  ruling 
classes  of  the  South  towards  it.  In  the  light  of  this  history,  let  us  now 
briefly  examine  these  recent  enactments  in  their  relation  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  Negro. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  framers  of  these 
instruments  was  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  the  right  to  vote.  Their 
purpose  is  not  more  startling  than  is  the  defiance  with  which  they  have 
hurled  it  from  the  housetops.  This  purpose  they  claim  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
Negro;  but  the  most  cursory  glance  at  these  enactments  will  con- 
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vince  anyone  that  neither  intelligence  nor  wealth  constitutes  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  electoral  qualification  under  them,  while  the  confessions  of 
the  framers  of  them  as  well  as  their  operation  proves  that  neither 
ignorance  nor  poverty  serves  to  disqualify. 

In  Mississippi  a  Negro  may  be  as  rich  as  Dives  and  as  wise  as 
Solomon  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  an  ignorant  and  par¬ 
tisan  registration  officer  that  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  elector;  while  a 
white  man  may  be  as  poor  as  Lazarus  and  may  not  possess  the  in¬ 
tellectual  outfit  of  a  Hottentot  and  yet  he  will  experience  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  convincing  the  same  individual  that  he  is  qualified  to  exercise 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  class  whose  “destiny  it  is  to  dom¬ 
inate.”  This  is  the  sort  of  educational  qualifications  these  great  con¬ 
stitutional  documents  prescribe  ! 

How  to  disfranchise  the  Negro  by  an  educational  test  without 
at  the  same  time  disfranchising  a  very  large  number  of  white  men, 
was  at  first  a  problem  that  presented  many  difficulties  to  the  framers 
of  the  Mississippi  document.  Such  a  problem,  however,  cannot  long 
remain  a  difficult  one  to  men  who  are  masters  of  the  art  of  legalizing 
fraud.  / 

That  the  illiterate  white  vote  might  not,  by  the  play  of  accident, 
become  eliminated  b)r  an  educational  test,  it  was  provided  that  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  prescribes  it,  was  not  to  go. into  opera¬ 
tion  until  one  year  after  the  ad>  ptionof  the  constitution.  Before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  time  another  stand'ard  of  qualification  was  provided 
and  all  who  qualified  under  it  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  operation  of  the  educational  test. 

This  latter  provision  is  as  follows,  being  section  241  of  Article 
12  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  defining  who  are -electors: 

“Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  state ,  except  idiots,  insane  persons, 
and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- one 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  and 
one  year  in  the  election  district  *  *  *  in  which  he  offers  to  vote  and 
who  is  duly  registered  as  provided  in  this  article,  and  who  has  never 
been  convicted  of  bribery,  burglary,  theft,  arson,  obtaining  money  01 
goods  under  false  pretense,  perjury,  embezzlement,  or  bigamy,  and  who 
has  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  the  year  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  all  taxes  which  may  have  been  legally  required  Oi  him  and 
who  shall  produce  to  the  officer  holding  the  election  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  paid  his  taxes.” 

Under  this  section  of  the  Mississippi  constitution,  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation  of  that  state  qualified  as  electors.  But  to  prevent  the  Negroes 


from  qualifying,  section  242  of  Article  1 2,  further  provides  that  persons 
offering  to  register  shall  take  the  following  oath  : 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  twenty  one  years  old  and  that  I  will 
have  resided  in  the  state  two  years  and  (this)  election  district  for  one  year 
preceding- the  ensuing  election,  and  am  now  in  good  faith  a  resident  of 
the  same,  and  that  I  am  not  disqualified  from  voting  by  reason  of  having 
been  convicted  of  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  this 
state  as  a  disqualification  to  be  an  elector,  that  I  will  truly  answer  all 
questions  propounded  to  me  concerning  my  antecedents  so  far  as  they  relate  to  my 
right  to  vote  and  also  as  to  my  residence  before  my  citizenship  in  this  district, 
that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi  and  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same — so  help 
me  God. 

Any  willful  and  corrupt  false  statement  in  said  affidavit  or  in  answer 
to  any  material  question  propounded  as  herein  authorized  shall  be  per¬ 
jury.” 

In  the  foregoing  provisions  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

(t)  The  crimes  mentioned  as  disqualifing  from  voting  are 
such  as  it  is  always  easy,  when  desirable,  to  convict  the  Ne¬ 
gro  of  committing.  Under  the  present  method  of  adminis¬ 
tering  justice  in  the  states  where  these  disfranchising  constitutions 
operate,  the  Negro  has  neither  any  guarantee  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  nor  any  protection  against  malicious  prosecution  or  false  accu¬ 
sations  when  it  is  convenient  to  convict  him. 

(2)  The  penalty  for  not  paying  taxes  almost  a  year  before  elec¬ 
tion  day  is  a  disqualification  from  voting.  But  this  of  course  is  not 
the  sole  penalty.  Whether  he  is  a  qualified  elector  or  not,  every  man 
must  in  the  case  of  real  property  pay  his  taxes,  or  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  property,  and  certainly  no  man,  not  even  the  poorest  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  and  poor  whites,  can  escape  the  obligation  of  the  poll  tax  by  a 
mere  forfeiture  of  his  right  to  voted  Thus  the  penalty  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  is  twofold  in  so  far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned.  The  poor 
white  man  may  or  may  not  experience  any  difficulty  about  produc¬ 
ing  “to  the  officer  holding  the  election  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
has  paid  his  taxes.” 

(3)  The  Negro  who  may  desire  to  vote  must  answer  under  oath 
not  certain  specific  interrogatories  concerning  his  antecedents  and 
former  places  of  residence,  but  to  “truly  answer  all  questions  pro¬ 
pounded”  to  him,  with  the  understanding  that  the  slightest  mistake 
will  be  construed  as  a  corrupt  and  willful  false  statement  expos- 

*  1  2~>  So  Rep,  869,  also  Mississippi  Code  (1892)  Sec.  3802. 
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ing  him  to  prosecution  for  perjury,  thus  rendering  him  everlastingly 
disqualified  to  vote. 

When,  under  the  foregoing  provision  the  white  male  inhabitants 
of  the  state  became  qualified  electors,  the  following  provision,  being 
section  244  of  article  12  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  went  into 
operation: 

“On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1892,  every  elector  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  qualifications,  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  state;  or  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read 
to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof.'’ 

This  section  contains  the  so-called  educational  test,  and  the  elec¬ 
tor’s  qualifications  under  it  are  determined  by  a  registration  of¬ 
ficer  whose  discretion  is  as  limitless  as  his  prejudices.  The  registra¬ 
tion  officers  of  South  Carolina  acting  under  a  similar  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  that  state  required  the  Negroes  who  offered  them¬ 
selves  for  registration  to  understand  and  explain  section  4  of  article 
5  of  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  which  is  as  follows: 

•‘The  supreme  courts  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  or  orders  of  in¬ 
junctions,  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  prohibition,  certiorari,  habeas  cor¬ 
pus,  and  other  original  and  remedial  writs,  etc.” 

Fearing'apparently  that  these  provisions  of  the  constitution 
might  not  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  Negro’s  intellect  and  cun¬ 
ning,  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  has  gone  the  full  length  of  the 
power  granted  it,  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  Negro  from  voting.  Sec¬ 
tion  3643  of  the  code  of  1892  of  that  state,  which  regulates  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  managers  of  elections,  contains  this  remarkably  clever 
provision; 

“The  Commissions  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  be  managers  of 
election,  who  shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party,  if  suitable  persons  of 
different  political  parties  can  be  had  in  the  district .” 

Imagine  commissioners  of  election  of  the  Mississippi  type  re¬ 
garding  a  Negro,  or  a  white  man  known  to  be  favorable  to  Negro 
suffrage,  as  a  “suitable  person  !  ” 

One  would  suppose  that  the  elector  having  successfully  passed 
the  ordeal  of  the  registration  officer  would  be  allowed  smooth  sailing 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  the  polls.  But  no;  having 
passed  Scylla,  he  must  encounter  Charybdis  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
ballot  box;  for  section  3644  of  the  above  mentioned  Code  provides 
that  any  of  the  managers  of  election 

“May  examine  on  oath  any  person  duly  registered  and  offering  to 
vote  touching  his  qualifications  as  an  elector.” 


The  effect  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  is  to  set  up  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  qualification  of  a  much  higher  intellectual  scale  than  that  of 
any  of  the  most  enlightened  states  in  the  Union  and  to  deprive  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  citizens  of  the  elective  franchise  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed  by  them. 

The  attempt  is  often  made  by  southern  politicians  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  class  to  justify  the  Mississippi  plan  of  disfranchisement  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  Massachusetts^  northern  state, has  provided 
for  a  qualified  suffrage  by  the  adoption  of  an  educational  test.  But 
compared  with  the  Mississippi  provision  that  of  Massachusetts  is  as 
modest  and  simple  as  the  average  Mississippi  school  house. 

Amendment  XX  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  is  as  follows: 

“No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  to  office  under 
the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the 
constitution  in  the  English  language,  and  write  his  name.  Provid¬ 
ed  however ,  that  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  prevented  by  physical  disability  from  complying  with  its  requisi- 
ion,  Nor  to  any  person,  who  now  has  the  right  to  vote,  nor  to  any  person  who 
shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the  time  this  amendment  shall 
take  effect.” 

Thus  Massachusetts  requires  that  those  wishing  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  future  must  be  able  merely  to  read  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language ;  and  expends  annually  more  than  four  dollars  per 
capita  to  educate  them;  while  Mississippi  requires,  not  only  future 
electors,  but  those  who  have  previously  exercised  the  right  to  vote 
to  give  “ a  reasonable  interpretation"  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  registration 
officer,  and  expends  annually  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  for  ed¬ 
ucation  ! 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  although  the  idea  of  a  qualified 
suffrage  grew  out  of  the  desire  and  the  necessity  to  prepare  the  for¬ 
eign  born  element  of  our  population,  aliens  to  our  institutions  and 
language,  for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  ballot,  the  Negro  does  not 
make  objection  or  complaint  to  a  just  and  fair  educational  test  of  his 
fitness  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  Absolutely  loyal  to  republi- 
-cal  institutions,  he  is  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  in  the  matter  of  fair¬ 
ly  and  justly  protecting  the  ballot  from  abuses  that  grow  out  ot  ig¬ 
norance. 

The  Constitution  of  Mississippi  has  served  as  the  pattern  for  the 
disfranchising  enactments  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  The 
main  provision  in  the  South  Carolina  Constitution  regulating  suffrage 
is  as  follows  : 
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"Up  to  January  i,  1898,  all  male  persons  of  voting  age  applying  for 
registration,  who  can  read  any  section  of  this  constitution  submitted  to 
them,  or  understand  and  explain  it  when  read  to  them  by  the  registration 
officer,  shall  be  entitled  to  registration  and  become  electors.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  understanding  and  interpreting 
clause  of  the  foregoing  operates  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Mississippi.  The  South  Carolina  provision  was  limited  to  cease 
after  January  1,  1898,  while  that  of  Mississippi  was  limited  to  begin 
January  »,  1892  and  to  continue  thereafter  without  ceasing. 

Subdivision  (d)  of  the  above  mentioned  section  of  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

“Any  person  who  shall  apply  for  registration  after  January  1,  1898,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  registered:  Provided  that  he  can  both  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  him  by  the  registra¬ 
tion  officer  or  can  show  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  taxes  collectible  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year  on  property  in  this  state  assessed  at  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300)  or  more. 

Subdivision  (c)  of  the  South  Carolina  law  effected  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  electors  who  had 
passed  the  legal  age  of  attending  school.  But  for  this  fact,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  subdivision  (d)  if  fairly  applied  could  meet  with  no  objec¬ 
tion.  However,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  fair  as  long  as  South  Caro¬ 
lina  expends  less  money  per  capita  in  the  education  of  its  Negro  pop¬ 
ulation  than  in  the  education  of  its  white  population.  The  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  South  Carolina  shows  that  it  has  cost 
$4.23  per  capita  to  educate  the  white  children  of  the  state  and  only 
$1.35  per  capita  to  educate  the  colored  children. 

When  the  present  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  in  process 
of  construction,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  not 
passed  upon  the  legality  of  the  so-called  educational  provision  of  the 
Mississippi  Constitution,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  in  the  near 
future  declare  all  such  enactments  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  deterred  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  from  going  the  full  length  of  the  Mississippi 
plan.  Although  they  had  assembled  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
disfranchise  the  Negro,  vet  out  of  fear  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  failed  to  do  all  they  purposed. 

George  L.  Tillman,  the  brother  of  the  present  United  States 
Senator  from  that  state,  spoke  in  the  convention  the  following  signif¬ 
icant  and  pathetic  words  : 

'*  Mr.  President,  we  can  all  hope  a  great  deal  from  the  constitution 
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we  have  adopted.  It  is  not  such  an  instrument  as  we  would  have  made 
had  we  been  a  free  people.  We  are  not  a  free  people;  we  have  not  been 
since  the  war.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  call  ourselves 
free.  I  have  had  that  fact  very  painfully  impressed  upon  me  for  several 
years.  If  we  were  free ,  instead  of  having  Negro  suffrage  we  would  have  Negro 
slavery;  instead  of  having  the  United  States  Government  we  would  have  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  Government  ;  instead  of  paying  $ 300,000  pension  tribute  we  would 
be  receiving  it.  ”  1 

The  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  in  its  attempt  to  disfranchise  the 
Negro  and  enfranchise,  so  to  speak,  every  other  class  of  men,  the  ig¬ 
norant  scum  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  intelligent  and  illiterate  native 
born  whites,  outdoes  both  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina.  It  adopts 
practically  the  same  educational  and  property  qualifications  as  are 
contained  in  the  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  instruments.  The 
fifth  section  of  it  furnishes  a  true  index  to  the  spirit  which  is  behind 
all  of  these  disfranchising  enactments.  With  vindictive  memory,  the 
framers  of  the  Louisiana  Constitution  qualified  as  electors  all  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  on  January  1,  1867  or  at  any  date  prior  thereto 
as  well  as  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  such  persons,  whether  or  not 
they  possess  intelligence  or  property.  Herein  they  display  the  same 

spirit  which  refused  to  accord  to  the  Negro  the  right  to  vote  previous 
to  1867. 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Courts  towards  these  enact¬ 
ments  which  in  the  interest  of  oligarchy  have  set  aside  republican 
governments  in  the  South  and  nullified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Naturally,  the  state  courts  have  upheld  them.  The  most  remark  - 
ble  judicial  utterance  since  the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision  is  that 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi  in  the  case  of  Ratliff  vs.  Beale, 
predicated  upon  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  respecting  the  elective 
franchise.  The  Court  said: 

“Within  the  field  of  permissible  action,  under  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  convention  swept  the  circle  of  expedi¬ 
ents  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the  Negro  race.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  its  previous  condition  of  servitude  and  dependence,  this  race  had 
acquired  or  accentuated  certain  peculiarities  of  habit,  of  temperament, 
and  character,  which  clearly  distinguished  it  as  a  race  from  that  of  the 
whites — a  patient,  docile  people,  careless,  landless,  and  migratory  within 
narrow  limits,  without  forethought,  and  its  criminal  memoers  given  rath¬ 
er  to  furtive  offenses  than  to  the  robust  crimes  of  the  whites.  Restrained 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  from  discriminating  against  the  Negro  race ,  the  con¬ 
vention  discriminated  against  its  characteristics  and  the  offenses  to  which  its 


1.  Journal  of  S.  C.  Constitutional  Convention.  1731. 
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weaker  members  were  prone!'  1 

Thus  a  court  created  by  this  new  constitution  of  Mississippi  de¬ 
clares  that  it,  in  spite  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  discriminates 
against  the  Negro  race  “  by  reason  of  its  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude  and  dependence,’  and  at  the  same  time  upholds  that  instrument. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  disfranchising  enactments  has  not 
been  made  a  direct  issue  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  case  of  Williams  vs.  State  of  Mississippi1 2,  the  decision  of  which 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  sustained  their  constitutionality,  only 
brought  the  question  up  collateral!}’  without  proper  allegations  or 
sufficient  proof.  From  an  intimation  made  by  the  Court  in  this  case,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  when  a  direct  issue  upon  their  constitutionali¬ 
ty  is  properly  presented,  it  may  render  a  decision  consonant  with  that 
which  it  rendered  in  the  case  of  Yick  Wo  vs.  Hopkins,  wherein  the 
Court  said: 

“  Though  the  law  in  itself  be  fair  on  its  face  and  impartial  in  appear¬ 
ance,  yet,  if  it  be  applied  and  administered  by  public  authority  with  an 
evil  eye  and  an  unequal  hand,  so  as  to  practically  make  unjust  and  illeg¬ 
al  discriminations  between  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  material  to 
their  rights,  the  denial  of  equal  justice  is  still  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution.”3 

There  are  other  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  will  refuse  to  sustain  these  instruments  of  disfranchisement, 
even  though  it  has  not  of  recent  years  acted  in  a  manner  to  inspire 
faith. 

These  enactments  have  never  received  the  approval  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  states.  Of  a  total  of  235,604  male  citizens  of  voting  age  in 
South  Carolina  in  1890,  more  than  102,000  of  whom  were  white  men, 
only  60,925  participated  in  the  election  of  November  6,  1894,  at  which 
the  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  were  elected.  Of  the 
number  thus  voting  only  31,402  were  counted  in  favor  of  holding  the 
convention.  Thus  one-seventh  of  the  citizens  called  a  convention 
and  enacted  a  constitution  which  disfranchised  more  than  one  hund¬ 
red  thousand  electors.  The  constitutions  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  were  adopted  in  the  same  way. 

These  so  called  constitutions,  besides  being  repugnant  to  the  spir¬ 
it  and  purpose  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  are  also  violative  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  restoring  the  rebellious  states  to  the  Union,  which  acts 


1.  20  So.  Rep.  865, 

2.  170  U.  S .  213. 

3.  118,  U.  S.  373. 
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the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  on  several  occasions  declared  consti¬ 
tutional.  i 

Pursuant  to  the  reconstruction  legislation,  these  states  adopted 
constitutions  admitting  the  Negro  to  the  ballot  and  then  asked  to  be 
readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  Congress,  having  approved 
of  their  constitutions,  enacted  that  they  be  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion  in  Congress,  “upon  the  following  fundamental  conditions:  That 
the  constitutions  of  neither  of  said  states  shall  ever  be  so  amended  or 
changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  vote  in  said  states,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by 
the  constitution  thereof  herein  recognized.”2 

These  states  accepted  these  fundamental  conditions  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  bound  by  them  3 

III 

What  effect  have  these  disfranchising  enactments  had  upon  the 
status  of  the  Negro?  Has  he  lost  nothing  more  than  the  bare  right 
to  vote?  Has  he  been  deprived  of  nothing  but  an  abstract  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  no  other  privilege  than 
the  possibility  of  a  share  of  political  power? 

Surely  the  loss  of  any  one  of  the  foregoing  is  not  unimportant 
in  a  democratic  form  of  government.  But  he  has  lost  much  more, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that,  if  these  obvious  discriminations  are 
allowed  to  continue,  he  will  be  brought  to  his  deepest  humiliation. 
The  law  which  deprives  him  of  the  badge  of  citizenship,  changes  at 
once  his  legal  status  and  cuts  him  off  from  respect.  His  disqualifi¬ 
cation  as  an  elector  shuts  him  out  of  the  jury  box  in  courts  where 
what  few  rights  he  has  left  are  adjudicated  and  his  grievances  re¬ 
dressed.  His  disqualification  as  an  elector  and  as  a  juror  discredits 
him  as  a  witness.  In  the  states  which  have  adopted  these  disfran¬ 
chising  constitutions,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  citizens 
have  been  thereby  disqualified  as  jurors  This  is  all  the  more  outrag¬ 
eous,  because  in  the  same  states  advantage  has  been  taken  in  crim¬ 
inal  legislation  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  has  termed 
“certain  peculiarities  of  habit  and  character  of  the  Negro”  whereby 
“furtive  offenses,”  which  in  other  communities  are  treated  as  mere 
misdemeanors,  are  made  felonies  and  are  usually  visited  with  greater 
punishment  than  are  the  “robust  crimes”  of  the  whites.  In  South 
Carolina,  for  instance,  the  breach  of  a  labor  contract  has  been  made 
a  crime,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the  Negro  to  a  state  of  serfdom,. 

i.  16.  Wall.,  70—73;  92  U.  S.,  214  2.  15  Stat.  at  Large.  73.  Also  16  Stat.  67. 

3.  Art.  6  Const.  U.  S  ;  2.  Storj  on  Const.,  Secs.  1836 — 1843. 
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Not  only  has  the  legal  status  of  the  Negro  been  gravely  affected 
by  these  disfranchising  enactments ;  his  economic  status  has  also 
been  lowered.  A  Mississippian  states  the  following  as  the  reason, 
for  disfranchising  the  Negro  in  his  state  : 

“It  is  a  question  of  political  economy  which  the  people  of  the  North 
can  not  realize  noi  understand  and  'which  they  have  no  right  to  discuss  us  they 
have  no  power  to  determine.  If  the  Negro  is  permitted  to  engage  in  politics 
his  usefulness  as  a  laborer  is  at  an  end.  He  can  no  longer  be  controlled  or 
utilised.  The  South  has  to  deal  with  him  as  an  industrial  and  economic 
factor  and  is  forced  to  assert  its  control  over  him  in  sheer  self-defense. ”  i 

Thus  Negro  labor  must  be  managed,  and  control  must  be  as¬ 
serted  over  him.  His  possession  of  the  ballot  would  make  him  a  free 
laborer  and  would  enable  him  to  demand  the  wages  of  free  labor. 
It  is  truly  an  “economic  problem,”  in  which  not  only  the  Negro  of 
the  South  is  concerned,  but  also  the  interests  of  free  labor  in  every 
section  of  this  country. 

These  disfranchising  enactments  in  that  they  lower  the  legal  and 
economic  status  of  the  black  man,  also  tend  to  lower  his  educational 
and  social  status.  The  political  and  economic  supremacy  of  the 
southern  oligarchy  is  dependent  upon  the  ignorance  and  the  social 
degradation  of  the  Negro.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
politicians  npw  dominant  in  the  South  assert  that  education  disquali¬ 
fies  him  as  a  field  hand, — as  a  manageable  factor, — and  that  consequent¬ 
ly  there  must  be  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  his 
education  or  that  his  education  must  be  directed  along  lines  which 
will  make  him  more  adaptable  to  management  as  an  economic  factor 
for  their  sole  benefit.  The  educated  Negro  is  not  more  desirable  now 
than  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  marvel  how  the  great  body  of 
southern  white  people,  a  great  many  of  whom  are  favorable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Negro,  will  permit  men  of  the  type  of  the  aver¬ 
age  politicians  who  now  exercise  Control  among  them  to  stand  thus 
in  the  way  of  the  true  progress  of  the  South. 

First,  it  is  asserted  that  the  right  to  vote  destroys  his  usefulness 
as  a  laborer ;  then,  that  education  turns  his  head  and  makes  him  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  plantation  where  wages  reach  the  high  water 
mark  of  six  dollars  a  month,  which  may  or  may  not  be  paid  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  whim  of  his  employer  ;  and  finally  that  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
spectable  accommodations  furnished  by  common  carriers  which  en¬ 
joy  unusual  public  franchises  makes  him  impudent,  noisy  and  self- 
respecting,  the  proper  remedy  for  which  is  a  system  of  “Jim  Crow 


x  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Nov.  4,  1890. 
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Cars  ”  Thus  with  the  passing  away  of  the  Negro’s  right  to  vote, 
begins  the  reappearance  of  the  odious  system  of  Black  Laws  which 
are  designed  to  degrade  the  womanhood  and  manhood  of  the  Negro 
race.  The  whole  trend  of  southern  legislation  is  to  fix  what  has  been 
termed  the  “proper  status  of  the  Negro — subordination  to  the  superior 
race.’’  Not  a  single  line  has  been  written  upon  the  statute  books  of 
a  single  southern  state  within  the  last  decade  in  recognition  of  the 
Negro  as  a  man  entitled  to  respect,  or  fair  and  just  consideration. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Lincoln  uttered  the  following  words  in  reference  to 
slavery,  which  are  not  wanting  in  significance  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  present  assault  upon  the  Negro  : 

“To  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the  Negro  universal  and  eternal, 
it  (the  Declaration  of  Independence)  is  assailed  and  sneered  at,  construed 
and  hawked  at  and  torn,  till,  if  the  framers  could  rise  from  their  graves, 
they  would  hardly  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  seem  combined 
against  him.  Ambition  follows,  philosophy  follows,  and  the  theology  of 
the  day  is  fast  joining  in  the  cry.  They  have  him  in  his  prison  house  ; 
they  have  searched  his  person  and  left  no  prying  instrument  with  him  ; 
and  now  they  have  him  as  it  were  bolted  with  a  lock  of  a  hundred  keys 
which  can  never  be  unlocked,  except  by  the  concurrence  of  every  key  in 
the  hands  of  a  hundred  different  men  and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred 
different  places.  And  now  they  stand  musing  as  to  what  invention  in  all 
the  domain  of  mind  aud  matter  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  his  escape  more  complete  than  it  is.” 

IV 

The  nation  can  not  put  up  with  many  more  of  these  instruments 
of  disfranchisement  It  can  not  endure  the  present  ones  very  much 
longer.  The  question  is  ceasing  to  be  one  of  interest  merely  to  the 
Negro  ;  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  national  moment.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  contest  between  democracy  and  oligarchy  in  which  the  stability 
and  integrity  of  republican  institutions  are  involved.  Already  a  few 
thousand  minions  of  oligarchy  are  exerting  a  larger  influence  in  the 
national  government  than  do  millions  of  freemen  who  are  obeying 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  maintaining  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  election  returns  from  the  three  states  of  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  show  how  startling  is  the  power 
which  they  exercise  in  Congress  by  reason  of  these  disfranchising 
instruments.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  votes  polled  in 
these  states  for  members  of  Congress  in  1 898  and  in  the  case  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  the  votes  polled  may  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  1896  when 
the  old  constitution  was  in  force  : 
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Louisiana 


District. 

Total  Vote,  1 

898. 

Total  Vote,  1896, 

I . 

.  6,318 

. 15,4x2 

II.... 

. 7,856 

. 16,848 

III.. 

. 5,9°3 

. 15,968 

IV... 

. 5,9°° 

. . . 16,148 

V.... 

. 4,805. 

. 15,264 

VI . 2,494 

Average  5,549 

Mississippi 

. 16,482 

Average  16,020 

South  Carolina 

District. 

Total  Vote,  1898. 

District 

Total  Vote,  li 

I . 

. 2,468 

I..., 

. 4,559 

II . 

. 3 , 1 75 

II.. 

. 4,138 

Ill . 

. 2,661 

III. 

. 4,361 

IV . 

. 4,55 1 

IV.. 

. 4,632 

V . 

. 5,io5 

V... 

. 4,230 

VI . 

. 6,071 

VI  . 

. 4,9l6 

VII . 3,605 

Average  3,948 

VII 

. 4,938 

Average  4,539 

The  tot^l  congressional  vote  of  Louisiana  which  elected  six  mem¬ 
bers  to  Congress  is  less  by  nearly  500  votes  than  the  average  for  one 
district  in  Iowa.  One  elector  in  Louisiana  exercises  about  seven  times  as 
much  power  in  Congress  as  one  in  Ohio.  The  average  congressional 
vote  of  Mississippi  for  seven  districts  is  nearly  35,000  votes  less  than 
the  average  for  twenty-one  districts  in  Ohio,  while  the  total  congres¬ 
sional  vote  of  South  Carolina  for  seven  Congressmen  is  more  than 
seven  thousand  below  the  total  vote  of  a  single  congressional  district 
in  North  Carolina.  The  total  vote  cast  in  the  twenty  congressional 
districts  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  in  the  election 
of  1898  was  91,184  ;  while  that  polled  in  the  ten  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Wisconsin  was  332,204.  Thus,  although  these  states  cast 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  votes  less  than  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  they  control  twice  as  much  power  as  that  state  in  the 
national  legislature. 

The  southern  people  themselves  can  not  permit  these  violent  in¬ 
fringements  of  the  principles  of  republican  government  to  continue 
without  irrevocable  detriment  to  their  best  and  highest  interests.  In 
the  degree  that  they  stand  by  in  silence  and  see  the  Negro  stripped 
of  his  civil  and  political  rights  by  a  band  of  unscrupulous  men  who 
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seek  no  higher  end  than  their  personal  aggrandizement,  they  compro¬ 
mise  their  own  civil  and  political  freedom, and  put  in  jeopardy  the  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  of  the  south.  The  bane  of  the  South  today  is  her 
selfish  and  misguided  political  leadership,  the  men  who  will  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  their  insatiable  ambition  for  power 
every  interest  linked  with  her  economic  prosperty  and  all  considera¬ 
tion  for  civic  virtue  by  which  alone  the  greatness  of  a  people  is  meas¬ 
ured. 

Her  misfortune  lies  not  in  any  danger  from  Negro  domination, 
for  of  all  the  classes  of  her  population  the  Negro  is  the  least  capable 
of  working  her  injury  and  the  least  disposed  to  do  so.  Her  real  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  the  pernicious  activity  of  her  dominant  political  leaders 
who  perpetuate  their  control  by  overriding  local  and  national  author¬ 
ity  to  the  diminution  of  both  public  and  private  security.  Law  has 
been  dethroned  and  the  respectable  and  industrious  portion  of  the 
people  must  witness  the  spectacle  and  endure  the  humiliation  of  riot, 
bloodshed,  and  assassination  with  impunity  of  innocent  and  unoffend¬ 
ing  citizens  by  the  beneficiaries  under  these  disfranchising  constitu¬ 
tions. 

The  leading  paper  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  threw  the 
weight  of  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  convention 
which  was  held  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  disfranchising 
the  Negro,  has  recently  made  the  following  important  confession: 

“Assassination  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  and  night  in  Tangipahoa 
Parish.  William  McGee,  a  white  man,  employed  at  a  saw  mill  was  the 
victim.  He  was  waylaid  yesterday  morning  and  fired  upon,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  was  badly  hurt.  A  posse  turned  out  with  dogs  to  find  the 
murderers,  but  to  no  purpose,  although  the  posse  was  fired  on  several 
times  out  of  ambush.  The  authorities  in  that  parish  seem  incapable  of 
making  arrests  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  numerous  assassinations  that 
occur  among  them,  but  when  by  some  chance  an  arrest  is  made,  no  jury 
is  found  that  will  convict.  The  result  is  that  outlaws  have  everything 
their  own  way,  while  the  peaceable  people  have  no  assurance  that  at  any 
moment  they  will  not  be  murdered  by  cowardly  assassins.”1 

Thus  it  is  that  the  southern  white  people,  by  permitting  a  few 
desperate  politicians  to  outlaw  the  Negro,  find  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  an  oligarchy  which  has  everything  its  own  way. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  are  102,657  white  male 
citizens  of  voting  age  in  South  Carolina  and  132,947  colored  male 
citizens  of  voting  age,  making  a  total  of  253,604  male  citizens  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  in  that  year.  The  election  returns  from  that 
state  for  November  1898  show  that  the  highest  total  vote  polled  for 


1  New  Orleans  Picayune,  April  4,  1899. 
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any  office  was  only  28,258,  averaging  less  than  eight  hundred  votes 
to  each  county,  thus  showing  that  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  male 

citizens  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  the  administration  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  state. 

If  by  a  mere  technicality  one  class  of  citizens  can  be  deprived 
of  the  rights  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  organic  law  of  the 
nation,  what  is  to  prevent  any  other  class  from  sharing  the  same 
fate  ?  If  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  male  citizens  of  Mississippi  can 
usurp  the  right  to  exclusively  manage  the  local  government,  what  is 
to  prevent  a  smaller  proportion  from  doing  the  same  ?  If  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  disfranchise  one  class 
of  citizens  on  account  of  race  without  the  consent  of  the  majority, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  any  other  class  on  account 
of  political  views  ?  Southern  white  men  who  view  with  apprehen- 
son  these  untoward  political  tendencies,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  pass¬ 
ing  away  of  the  last  vestiges  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
from  that  section  of  our  Union,  and  who  silently  condemn  and  de¬ 
plore  the  outrageous  and  inexcusable  manner  in  which  the  black 
man  is  being  divested  of  his  political  and  civil  rights  for  mere  party 
advantage,  must  seriously  and  actively  face  the  situation,  if  they 
would  save  the  south  from  the  shame  and  the  humiliation  with  which 
she  is  threatened,  and  which  she  has  already  too  keenly  experienced 
at  the  hand/  of  a  profligate  leadership. 

There  is  a  dormant  statesmanship  in  the  south  that  must  and 
will  exert  itself  mightily,  “a  moral  and  intellectual  intelligence  which 
is  not  going  to  be  much  longer  beguiled  out  of  its  moral  right  of 
way  by  questions  of  political  punctilio,  but  will  seek  that  plane  of 

universal  justice  and  equity  which  it  is  every  people’s  duty  before 
God  to  seek.” 

But  the  question  is  not  a  sectional  one.  The  whole  American 
people  are  deeply  concerned  in  it.  Nullification  m  South  Carolina  is 
as  great  a  national  menace  today  as  it  proved  to  be  half  a  century 
ago.  Republican  institutions  and  the  national  welfare  can  have  no 
guarantee  or  protection  against  the  evil  consequences  threatened  by 
defiant  trampling  upon  constitutional  authority.  Not  in  its  most 
palmy  days  did  the  slave  system  possess  such  power  as  is  aimed  at 
by  these  latter  day  nullifiers.  Having  shorn  the  Negro  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  rights  and  brought  him  into  industrial  subjection,  thereby  usurp¬ 
ing  power  both  in  state  and  national  government,  they  now  threaten 
to  dominate  the  economic  and  industrial  policies  of  the  nation. 

This  government  can  not  long  continue  half  republican  in  form 
and  half  oligarchic.  John  L.  Love. 
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The  Martyrs  of  J822* 


He  was  black  but  comely.  Nature  gave  him  a  royal  body, 
nobly  planned  and  proportioned,  and  noted  for  its  great 
strength.  There  was  that  in  his  countenance,  which  bespoke  a 
mind  within  to  match  that  body,  a  mind  of  uncommon  native 
intelligence,  force  of  will,  and  capacity  to  dominate  others. 
His  manners  were  at  once  abrupt  and  crafty,  his  temper  was 
imperious,  his  passions  and  impulses  were  those  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  ruler,  and  his  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  lion.  He  was  often 
referred  to  as  an  old  man,  but  he  was  not  an  old  man,  when 
he  died  on  a  gallows  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  2,  1822.  No, 
he  w'as  by  no  means  an  old  man,  whether  judged  by  length  of 
years  or  strength  of  body,  for  he  was  on  that  memorable  July 
day,  seventy-eight  years  ago,  not  more  than  fifty-six  years  old, 
although  the  hair  on  his  head  and  face  was  then  probably  white. 
This  circumstance  and  the  pre-eminence  accorded  him  by  his 
race  neighbors,  might  account  for  the  references  to  him,  as  to 
that  of  an  p\d  man. 

All  things  considered,  he  was  truly  an  extraordinary  man. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  where  he  was  born,  or  who  were  his 
parents.  He  was,  alas !  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  goes,  a  man  without  a  past.  He  might  have  been 
born  of  slave  parentage  in  the  West  Indies,  or  of  royal  ones 
in  Africa,  where,  in  that  case,  he  was  kidnapped  and  sold  sub¬ 
sequently  into  slavery  in  America.  I  had  almost  said  that  he 
was  a  man  without  a  name.  He  is  certainly  a  man  without  an¬ 
cestral  name.  For  the  name  to  which  he  answered  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  has  been  lost  forever.  After  that  time  he  has 
been  known  as  Denmark  Vesey.  Denmark  is  a  corruption 
of  Telemaque,  the  praenomen  bestowed  upon  him  at  that  age 
by  a  new  master,  and  Vesey  was  the  cognomen  of  that  master 
who  was  captain  of  an  American  vessel,  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade  between  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Sto.  Do¬ 
mingo.  It  is  on  board  of  Captain  Vesey’s  slave  vessel  that  we 
catch  the  earliest  glimpse  of  our  hero.  Deeply  interesting  mo¬ 
ment  is  that,  which  revealed  thus  to  us  the  Negro  lad,  deeply 
interesting  and  tragical  for  one  and  the  same  cause. 

This  first  appearance  of  him  upon  the  stage  of  history 
occurred  in  the  year  which  ended  virtually  the  war  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence,  1781,  during  the  passage  between  St. 
Thomas  and  Cap  Francais,  of  Captain  Vesey’s  slave  bark  with 
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a  cargo  of  390  slaves.  The  lad,  Telemaque,  was  a  part  of 
that  sad  cargo,  undistinguished  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  freight.  Of  the  389  others,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Not  an  incident,  nor  a  token,  not  even 
a  name  has  floated  to  us  across  the  intervening  years,  from 
all  that  multitudinous  misery,  from  such  an  unspeakable  trag¬ 
edy,  except  that  the  ship  reached  its  destination,  and  the 
slaves  were  sold.  Like  boats  that  pass  at  sea,  that  slave  vessel 
loomed  for  a  lurid  instant  on  the  horizon,  and  was  gone  for¬ 
ever — all  but  Denmark  Vesey.  How  it  happened  that  he  did 
not  vanish  with  the  rest  of  his  ill-fated  fellows,  will  be  set 
down  in  this  paper,  which  has  essayed  to  describe  the  slave  plot 
which  he  planned,  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  and  by 
which  it  ought  to  be,  for  all  time,  hallowed  in  the  memory  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  Negro  descent  in  America. 

On  that  voyage  Captain  Vesey  was  strongly  attracted  by 
the  “beauty,  intelligence,  and  alertness”  of  one  of  the  slaves 
on  board.  So  were  the  ship’s  officers.  This  particular  object 
of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  slave-traders,  was  a  black  boy  of 
fourteen  summers.  He  was  quickly  made  a  sort  of  ship’s  pet 
and  plaything,  receiving  new  garments  from  his  admirers,  and 
the  high  sounding  name,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  Tele 
maque,  which  in  slave  lingo  was  subsequently  metamorphosed 
into  Denmark.  The  lad  found  himself  in  sudden  favor,  and 
lifted  above  his  companions  in  bondage  by  the  brief  and  idle 
regard  of  that  ship’s  company.  Brief  and  idle,  indeed,  was 
the  interest  which  he  had  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  those  men, 
as  the  sequel  showed.  But  while  it  lasted  it  seemed  doubtless 
very  genuine  to  the  boy,  as  such  evidences  of  human  regard  must 
have  afforded  him,  in  his  forlorn  state,  the  keenest  pleasure. 
Bitter,  therefore,  must  have  been  his  disappointment  and  grief 
to  find,  at  the  end,  that  he  had,  in  reality,  no  hold  whatever 
upon  the  regard  of  the  slave  traders.  True  he  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  by  captain  and  officers  from  the  other  slaves  during  the 
voyage,  but  this  ephemeral  distinction  was  speedily  lost  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Cap  Francais,  for  he  was  then  sold 
as  a  part  of  the  human  freight.  Ah !  he  had  not  been  to  those 
men  so  much  as  even  a  pet  cat  or  dog,  for  with  a  pet  cat  or  dog 
they  would  not  have  so  lightly  parted,  as  they  had  done  with 
him.  He  had  served  their  purpose,  had  killed  for  them  the 
dull  days  of  a  dull  sail  between  ports,  and  he  a  boy  with  warm 
blood  in  his  heart,  and  hot  yearnings  for  love  in  his  soul. 

But  the  slave  youth,  so  beautiful  and  attractive,  was  not  to 
live  his  life  in  the  island  of  Sto.  Domingo,  or  to  terminate  just 
then  his  relations  with  the  ship  and  her  officers,  however  much 
Captain  Vesey  had  intended  to  do  so.  For  Fate,  by  an  unex-- 
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pected  circumstance,  threw,  for  better  or  for  worse,  master  and 
slave  together  again,  after  they  had  apparently  parted  forever 
in  the  slave  mart  of  the  Cape.  This  is  how  Fate  played  the 
unexpected  in  the  boy’s  life.  According  to  a  local  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  place,  the  seller  of  a  slave 
of  unsound  health  might  be  compelled  by  the  buyer  to  take 
him  back,  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
from  the  royal  physician  of  the  port.  The  purchaser  of  Tele- 
maque  availed  himself  of  this  law  to  redeliver  him  to  Captain 
Vesey  on  his  return  voyage  to  Sto.  Domingo.  For  the  royal 
physician  of  the  town  had  meanwhile  certified  that  the  lad  was 
subject  to  epileptic  fits.  The  act  of  sale  was  thereupon  can¬ 
celled,  and  the  old  relations  of  master  and  slave  between  Cap¬ 
tain  Vesey  and  Telemaque,  were  resumed.  Thus,  without  de¬ 
sign,  perhaps,  however  passionately  he  might  have  desired  it, 
the  boy  found  himself  again  on  board  of  his  old  master’s  slave 
vessel,  where  he  had  been  petted  and  elevated  in  favor  high 
above  his  fellow-slaves.  I  say  perhaps  advisedly,  for  I  confess 
that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  whether  those  epileptic  fits 
were  real  or  whether  they  were  in  truth  feigned,  and  therefore 
th  initial  ruse  de  guerre  of  that  bright  young  intelligence  in  its 
long  battle  with  slavery. 

However.  I  do  not  mean  to  consume  space  with  speculations 
on  this  head.  Suffice  to  say  that  Telemaque's  condition  was 
improved  by  the  event.  Nor  had  Captain  Vesey  any  cause  to 
quarrel  with  the  fate  which  returned  to  him  the  beautiful 
Negro  youth.  For  it  is  recorded  that  for  twenty  years  there¬ 
after  he  proved  a  faithful  servant  to  the  old  slave  trader,  who 
retiring  in  due  course  of  time  from  his  black  business,  took  up 
his  abode  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  Denmark  went  to  live 
with  him.  There  in  his  new  home  dame  fortune  again  remem¬ 
bered  her  protege,  turning  her  formidable  wheel  a  second  time 
in  his  favor.  It  was  then  that  Denmark,  grown  to  manhood, 
drew  the  grand  prize  of  freedom.  He  was  about  thirty-four 
years  old  when  this  immense  boon  came  to  him. 

It  is  not  known  for  how  many  eager  and  anxious  months  or 
even  years.  Denmark  Vesey  had  patronized  Fast  Bay  Street  Lot¬ 
tery  of  Charleston  prior  to  1800,  when  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  prize  of  $1,500.  With  $600  of  this  money  he  bought  himself 
of  Captain  Vesey.  He  was  at  last  his  own  master,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  small  capital,  and  of  a  good  trade,  carpentry,  which 
he  practiced  with  great  industry.  He  was  successful,  massed 
in  time  considerable  wealth,  became  a  solid  man  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  spite  of  his  color,  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
whites,  and  respect  from  the  blacks  amounting  almost  to  rever¬ 
ence.  He  married — was  much  married  it  was  said,  which  I 
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see  no  reason  to  doubt,  in  view  of  the  polygamous  example  set 
him  by  many  of  the  respectabilities  of  the  master-race  in  that 
remarkably  pious  old  slave  town.  A  plurality  of  children  rose 
up,  in  consequence,  to  him  from  the  plurality  of  his  family  ties  ; 
rose  up  to  him,  but  they  were  not  his,  for  following  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mothers,  they  were,  under  the  Slave-Code,  the  chat¬ 
tels  of  other  men. 

This  cruel  wrong  eat  deep  into  Vesey’s  mind.  Of  course 
it  was  most  outrageous  for  him,  a  black  man,  to  concern  him¬ 
self  so  much  about  the  human  chattels  of  white  men,  albeit 
those  human  chattels  were  his  own  children.  What  had  he, 
a  social  pariah  in  Christian  America,  to  do  with  such  high 
caste  things  as  a  heart  and  natural  affections?  But  somehow 
he  did  have  a  heart,  and  it  was  in  the  right  place,  and  natural 
affections  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  like  men  with  a  white 
skin.  ’Twas  monstrous  in  him  to  be  sure,  but  he  could  not 
help  it.  The  slave  iron  had  entered  his  soul,  and  the  wound 
which  it  made  rankled  in  secret  there. 

Not  alone  the  sad  condition  of  his  own  children  embittered 
his  lot,  but  the  sad  condition  of  other  black  men's  children  as 
well.  He  yearned  to  help  all  to  better  social  conditions — to 
that  freedom  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to  mankind.  He  yearned 
to  possess  this  God-given  boon,  in  its  fullness  and  entirety,  for 
himself  before  he  passed  thence  to  the  grave.  For  he  pos¬ 
sessed  it  not.  He  had  indeed  bought  himself,  but  he  soon 
learned  that  the  right  to  himself  which  he  had  purchased  from 
his  master  was  not  the  freedom  of  a  man,  but  the  freedom  ac¬ 
corded  by  the  Slave-Code,  to  a  black  man,  a  freedom  so  re¬ 
strictive  in  quantity  and  mean  in  quality  that  no  white  man, 
however  low,  could  be  made  to  live  contentedly  under  it  for 
a  day. 

In  judging  this  black  man,  oh!  ye  critics  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  judge  him  not  hastily  and  harshly  before  you  have  at 
least  tried  to  put  yourselves  in  his  place.  You  may  not  even 
then  succeed  in  doing  him  justice,  for  while  he  had  his  faults, 
and  was  sorely  tempted,  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  every  inch  of 
him.  from  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  a 
man. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  in  his  history, 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  fairly  good  education — was  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  speak  with  fluency  the  French  and 
English  languages.  He  had  traveled  extensively  over  the 
world  in  his  master's  slave  vessel,  and  had  thus  obtained  a 
stock  of  valuable  experiences,  and  a  wide  range  of  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  of  which  few  inhabitants,  whether  black  or 
white,  in  the  slave  community  of  Charleston,  during  the  first 
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quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  truthfully  have  boasted. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  undeniable  facts,  in  spite  of  his  unques¬ 
tioned  ability  and  economic  efficiency  as  an  industrial  factor  in 
that  city,  he  was  in  legal  and  actual  ownership  of  precious  little 
of  that  right  to  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness’’ 
which  the  most  ignorant  and  worthless  white  man  enjoyed 
as  a  birthright.  Wherever  he  moved  or  wished  to  move  he 
was  met  and  surrounded  by  the  most  galling  and  degrading 
social  and  civil  conditions  and  proscriptions.  True  he  held  a 
bill  of  sale  of  his  person,  had  ceased  to  be  the  chattel  property 
of  an  individual,  but  he  still  wore  chains,  which  kept  him,  and 
which  were  intended  to  keep  him  and  such  as  him,  slaves  of 
the  community  forever,  deprived  of  every  civil  right  which 
white  men,  their  neighbors,  were  bound  to  respect.  For  in¬ 
stance,  were  he  wronged  in  his  person  or  property  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dominant  race,  be  the  offender  man,  woman,  or  child. 
Vesey  could  have  had  no  redress  in  the  courts,  in  case,  the 
proof  of  his  complaint  or  the  enforcement  of  his  claim  depended 
exclusively  upon  the  testimony  of  himself  and  of  that  of  black 
witnesses,  however  respectable. 

Such  a  man,  we  may  be  sure,  was  conscious  of  the  posses¬ 
sion,  notwithstanding  his  black  skin  and  blacker  social  and 
civil  condition,  of  longings,  aspirations,  which  the  Slave-Code 
made  it  a  crime  for  him  to  satisfy.  He  must  have  felt  the  stir 
of  forces  and  faculties  within  him,  w'hich,  under  the  heaviest 
pains  and  penalties,  he  was  forbidden  to  exercise.  Thus  robbed 
of  freedom,  ravished  of  manhood,  what  was  he  to  do?  Ay, 
what  ought  he  to  have  done  under  the  circumstances?  Ought 
he  to  have  done  what  multitudes  had  done  before  him,  meek 
and  submissive  folk,  generations  and  generations  of  them, 
borne  tamely  like  them  his  chains,  without  an  effort  to  break 
them,  and  break  instead  his  lion’s  spirit?  Ought  he  to  have 
contented  himself  with  such  a  woeful  existence,  and  to  have 
been  willing  at  its  end  to  mingle  his  ashes  with  the  miserable 
dust  of  all  those  countless  masses  of  forgotten  and  unresisting 
slaves?  “Never!”  replied  what  was  bravest  and  worthiest  of 
respect  in  the  breast  of  this  truly  great-hearted  man.  The 
burning  wrong  which  he  felt  against  slavery  had  sunk  in  his 
mind  below  the  reach  of  the  grappling  tongs  of  reason.  It  lay 
like  a  charge  of  giant  powder,  with  its  slow  match  attachment 
in  the  unplumbed  depths  of  a  soul  which  knew  not  fear;  of  a 
soul  which  was  as  hot  with  smouldering  hate  and  rage  as  is  a 
live  volcano  with  its  unvomited  flame  and  lava.  As  well,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  tried  to  subdue  the  profound  fury  of 
the  one  with  argument,  as  to  quench  the  hidden  fires  of  the 
other  with  water. 
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He  knew,  none  better,  that  his  oppressors  were  strong  and 
that  he  was  weak ;  that  he  had  but  one  slender  chance  in  a 
hundred  of  redressing  by  force  the  wrongs  of  himself  and  race. 
He  knew  too,  that  failure  in  such  a  desperate  enterprise  could 
have  for  himself  but  a  single  issue,  viz. :  certain  death.  But  he 
believed  that  success  on  the  other  hand  meant  for  him  and  his 
the  gain  of  that  which  alone  was  able  to  make  their  lives  worth 
the  living,  to  wit. :  a  free  man’s  portion,  his  opportunity  for 
the  full  development  and  free  play  of  all  of  his  powers  amid 
that  society  in  which  was  cast  his  lot.  And  for  that  portion, 
so  precious,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  one  chance  with  all  of  its 
tremendous  risks,  to  stake  that  miserable  modicum  of  free¬ 
dom  which  he  possessed,  the  wealth  laboriously  accumulated 
by  him,  and  life  itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  the  time  when  the  bold  idea 
of  resistance  entered  his  brains,  or  to  say  when  he  began  to 
plan  for  its  realization,  and  after  that  to  prepare  the  blacks  for 
its  reception.  Before  embarking  on  bis  perilous  enterprise  he 
must  have  carefully  reckoned  on  time,  long  and  indefinite,  as  an 
essential  factor  in  its  successful  achievement.  For,  certain  it 
is,  he  took  it,  years  in  fact,  made  haste  slowly  and  with  supreme 
discretion  and  self-control.  He  appeared  to  have  thoroughly- 
acquainted  himself  with  the  immense  difficulties  which  beser 
an  uprising  of  the  blacks.  Not  once,  I  think,  did  be  underes¬ 
timate  the  strength  of  his  foes.  A  past  grand  master  in  the 
art  of  intrigue  among  the  servile  population,  he  was  equally 
adept  in  knowledge  of  the  weak  spots  for  attack  in  the  defences 
of  the  slave  system,  knew  perfectly  where  the  masters  could 
best  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  All  the  facts  of  his  history 
combine  to  give  him  a  character  for  profound  acting.  In  the 
underground  agitation,  which  during  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  he  conducted  in  the  city  of  Charleston  and  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  adjacent  country,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
gifted  with  a  sort  of  Protean  ability.  His  capacity  for  prac¬ 
ticing  secrecy  and  dissimulation  where  they  were  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  to  his  end,  must  have  been  prodigious,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  during  the  years  covered  by  his  underground  agi¬ 
tation,  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  made  a  single  false  note,  or 
took  a  single  false  step  to  attract  attention  to  himself  and 
movement,  or  to  arouse  over  all  that  territory  included  in  that 
agitation  and  among  all  those  white  people  involved  in  its  ter¬ 
rific  consequences,  the  slightest  suspicion  of  danger. 

In  his  underground  agitation,  Vesev,  with  an  instinct  akin 
to  genius,  seemed  to  have  excluded  from  his  preliminary  action 
everything  like  conscious  combination  or  organization  amonghis 
disciples,  and  to  have  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  immediate 
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business  in  hand  at  that  stage  of  his  plot,  which  was  the  sowing 
of  seedsof  discontent,  the  fomentingof  hatred  among  the  blacks, 
bond  and  free  alike,  toward  the  whites.  And  steadily  with 
that  patience  which  Lowell  calls  the  “passion  of  great  hearts,” 
he  pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slave  lump  the  explosive 
principles  of  inalienable  human  rights.  He  did  not  flinch  from 
kindling  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  a  hostility  toward  the 
masters  as  burning  as  that  which  he  felt  toward  them  in  his 
own  breast.  He  had,  .indeed,  reached  such  a  pitch  of  race  en¬ 
mity  that,  as  he  was  often  heard  to  declare,  “he  would  not  like 
to  have  a  white  man  in  his  presence.” 

And  so,  devoured  by  a  supreme  passion,  mastered  by  a 
single  predominant  idea,  Vesey  looked  for  occasions,  and  when 
they  were  wanting  he  created  them,  to  preach  his  new  and  ter¬ 
rible  gospel  of  liberty  and  hate.  Thus  only  could  he  hope  to 
render  their  condition  intolerable  to  the  slaves,  the  production 
of  which  was  the  indispensable  first  step  in  the  consummation 
of  his  design.  Otherwise  what  possibility  of  final  success 
could  a  contented  slave  population  have  offered  him?  He 
needed  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  plant  his  lever.  He  had  nowhere 
in  such  an  enterprise  to  place  it,  but  in  the  discontent  and 
hatred  of  the  slaves  toward  their  masters.  Therefore  on  the 
fulcrum  of  r^ce  hatred  he  rested  his  lever  of  freedom  for  his 
people. 

As  the  discontented  bondsmen  heard  afresh  with  Vesey’s 
ears  the  hateful  clank  of  their  chains,  they  would,  in  time,  learn 
to  think  of  Vesey  and  to  turn,  perhaps,  to  him  for  leadership 
and  deliverance.  Brooding  over  their  lot  as  Vesey  had  re¬ 
vealed  it  to  them,  they  might  move  of  themselves  to  improve  or 
end  it  altogether,  by  adopting  some  such  bold  plan  as  Vesey’s. 
Meantime  he  would  continue  to  wait  and  prepare  for  that  mo¬ 
ment,  while  they  would  be  training  in  habits  of  deceit,  of  deep 
dissimulation,  that  formidable  weapon  of  the  weak  in  conflict 
with  the  strong,  that  ars  artium  of  slaves  in  their  attempts  to 
break  their  chains — a  habit  of  smiling  and  fawning  on  unjust 
and  cruel  power,  while  bleeds  in  secret  their  fiery  wound,  rages 
and  plots  there  also  their  passionate  hate,  and  glows  there  too 
their  no  less  passionate  hope  for  freedom. 

Everywhere  through  the  dark  subterranean  world  of  the 
slave,  in  Charleston  and  the  neighboring  country,  went  with 
his  great  passion  of  hate  and  his  great  purpose  of  freedom,  this 
untiring  breeder  of  sedition.  And  where  he  moved  beneath  the 
thin  crust  of  that  upper  world  of  the  master-race,  there  broke  in 
his  wake  whirling  and  shooting  currents  of  new  and  wild  sen¬ 
sations  in  the  abysses  of  that  under  world  of  the  slave-race. 
Down  deep  below  the  ken  of  the  masters  was  toiling  this  vol- 
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canic  man,  forming  the  lava-floods,  the  flaming  furies,  and  the 
awful  horrors  of  a  slave  uprising. 

Nowhere  idle  was  that  underground  plotter  against  the 
whites.  Even  on  the  street  where  he  happened  to  meet  two  or 
three  blacks,  he  would  bring  the  conversation  to  his  one  con¬ 
suming  subject,  and  preach  to  them  his  one  unending  sermon 
of  freedom  and  hate.  It  was  then  as  if  his  stern  voice,  with 
its  deep  organ  chords  of  passion,  was  saying  to  those  men: 
“Forget  not.  oh  my  brothers  your  misery.  Remember  how  ye 
are  wronged  every  day  and  hour,  ye  and  your  mothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  your  wives  and  children.  Remember  the  generations 
gone  weeping  and  clanking  heavy  chains  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Remember  the  oppression  of  the  living,  who  with 
heart-break  and  death-wounds,  are  treading  their  mournful 
way  in  bitter  anguish  and  despair  across  burning  desert  sands, 
with  parched  soul  and  shriveled  minds,  with  piteous  thirsts, 
and  terrible  tortures  of  body  and  spirit.  Weep  for  them,  weep 
for  yourselves  too,  if  ye  will,  but  learn  to  hate,  ay,  to  hate  with 
such  hatred  as  blazes  within  me,  the  wicked  slave-system  and 
the  wickeder  white  men  who  oppress  and  wrong  us  ihus.” 

Ever  on  the  alert  was  he  for  a  text  or  a  pretext  to  advance 
his  underground  movement.  Did  he  and  fellow  blacks  for  ex¬ 
ample,  encounter  a  white  person  on  the  street,  and  did  Vesey’s 
companions  make  the  customary  bow,  which  blacks  were  wont 
to  make  to  whites,  a  form  of  salutation  born  of  generations  of 
slave-blood,  meanly  humble  and  cringingly  self-effacing,  re¬ 
buking  such  an  exhibition  of  sheer  and  shameless  servility  and 
lack  of  proper  self-respect,  he  would  thereupon  declare  to  them 
the  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal, 
that  the  master,  with  his  white  skin,  was  in  the  sight  of  God 
no  whit  better  than  his  black  slaves,  and  that  for  himself  he 
would  not  cringe  like  that  to  any  man. 

Should  the  sorry  wretches,  bewildered  by  Vesey’s  boldness 
and  dazed  by  his  terrifying  doctrines,  reply  defensively  “we 
are  slaves. ’’  the  harsh  retort  “you  deserve  to  remain  so,”  was. 
without  doubt,  intended  to  sting  if  possible,  their  abject  natures 
into  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  their  wrongs,  to  galvanize  their 
rotting  souls  back  to  manhood,  and  to  make  their  base  and 
sieve-like  minds  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining,  at  least,  a 
single  fermenting  idea.  And  when  Vesey  was  thereupon  asked 
“YVhat  can  we  do?”  he  knew  by  that  token  that  the  sharp  point 
Of  his  spear  had  pierced  the  slavish  apathy  of  ages  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  that  thenceforth  light  would  find  its  red  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  way  to  the  imprisoned  minds  within.  To  the  query 
“What  can  we  do?”  his  invariable  response  was,  “Go  and  buy 
a  spelling  book  and  read  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  the  Wagon- 
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er.”  They  were  to  look  for  Hercules  in  their  own  stout  arms 
and  backs,  and  not  in  the  clouds,  to  brace  their  iron  shoulders 
against  the  wheels  of  adversity  and  oppression,  and  to  learn 
that  self-help  was  ever  the  best  prayer. 

At  other  times,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  blacks,  I  suppose, 
with  the  notion  of  equality,  and  to  heighten  probably  at  the  same 
time  his  influence  over  them,  he  would  select  a  moment  when 
some  of  them  were  within  earshot,  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  certain  white  men,  whose  characters  he  had  studied  for 
his  purpose,  and  during  the  shuttle-cock  and  battledore  of 
words  which  was  sure  to  follow,  would  deftly  let  fly  some  bold 
remark  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  “He  would  go  so  far,”  on 
such  occasions  it  was  said,  “that  had  not  his  declarations  in 
such  situations  been  clearly  proved,  they  would  scarcely  have 
been  credited.”  Such  action  was  daring  almost  to  rashness, 
but  in  it  is  also  apparent  the  deep  method  of  a  clever  and  calcu¬ 
lating  mind. 

The  sundry  religious  classes  or  congregations  with  Nego 
leaders  or  local  preachers,  into  which  were  formed  the  Negro 
members  of  the  various  churches  of  Charleston,  furnished 
Vesey  with  the  first  rudiments  of  an  organization,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  singularly  safe  medium  for  conducting  his 
underground  agitation.  It  was  customary,  at  that  time,  for 
these  Negro  Congregations  to  meet  for  purposes  of  worship 
entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  the  whites.  Such  meetings 
were  afterward  forbidden  to  be  held  except  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  one  representative  of  the  dominant  race.  But  during 
the  three  or  four  years  prior  to  the  year  1S22,  they  certainly 
offered  Denmark  Vesey  regular,  easy  and  safe  opportunities  for 
preaching  his  gospel  of  liberty  and  hate.  And  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  whatever  in  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  he  put  those 
gatherings  of  blacks. 

Like  many  of  his  race  he  possessed  the  gift  of  gab,  as  the 
silver  in  the  tongue  and  the  gold  in  the  full  or  thick-lipped 
mouth  are  oftentimes  contemptuously  characterized.  And  like 
many  of  his  race  he  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  Bible  to  whose 
interpretation  he  brought  like  many  other  Bible  students,  nor 
confined  to  the  Negro  race,  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  and 
not  a  little  of  superstition,  which  with  some  natures  is  perhaps 
but  another  name  for  the  desires  of  the  heart.  Thus  equipped 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Vesey,  as  he  pored  over  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  found  many  points  of  similitude  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  and  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  both  peculiar  peoples.  Tliev  were  both  Jehovah’s  pecu¬ 
liar  peoples,  one  in  the  past,  the  other  in  the  present.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  as  Jehovah  bent  his  ear,  and  bared  his  arm 
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once  in  behalf  of  the  one,  so  would  he  do  the  same  for  the  other. 
It  was  all  vividly  real  to  his  thought,  I  believe,  for  to  his  mind 
thus  had  said  the  Lord. 

He  ransacked  the  Bible  for  apposite  and  terrible  texts, 
whose  commands  in  the  olden  times,  to  the  olden  people,  were 
no  less  imperative  upon  the  new  times  and  the  new  people. 
This  new  people  was  also  commanded  to  arise  and  destroy  their 
enemies  and  the  city  in  which  they  dwelt,  “both  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  young  and  old,  *  *  *  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Be¬ 
lieving  superstitiously,  as  he  did,  in  the  stern  and  Nemesis-like 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  looked  confidently  for  a  day  of 
vengeance  and  retribution  for  the  blacks.  He  felt,  I  doubt  not, 
something  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  enterprise,  and  intensely 
personal  to  himself  in  the  stern  and  exultant  prophecy  of 
Zachariah,  fierce  and  sanguinary  words  which  were  constantly 
in  his  mouth:  “Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth,  and  fight 

against  those  nations,  as  when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle. 
According  to  Vesey’s  lurid  exegeisis  “those  nations’’  in  the  text: 
meant,  beyond  a  peradventure,  the  cruel  masters,  and  Jehovah 
was  to  go  forth  to  fight  against  them  for  the  poor  slaves,  and 
on  which  ever  side  fought  that  day  the  Almighty  God,  on  that 
side  would  assuredly  rest  victory  and  deliverance. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Vesey’s  plan  contemplated  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  white  population  of  Charleston.  Nurs¬ 
ing  for  many  dark  years  the  bitter  wrongs  of  himself  and  race 
had  filled  him,  without  doubt,  with  a  mad  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
had  so  given  him  a  decided  predilection  for  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  oppressors.  But  if  he  intended  to  kill  them  to  satisfy  a 
desire  for  vengeance,  he  intended  to  do  so  also  on  broader 
ground.  The  conspirators,  "he  argued,  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  but  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  policy  of  extermination 
by  the  necessity  of  their  position.  The  liberty  of  the  blacks 
was  in  the  balance  of  fate  against  the  lives  of  the  whites.  He 
could  strike  that  balance  in  favor  of  the  blacks  only  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  whites.  Therefore,  the  whites,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  doomed  to  death.  “What  is  the  use  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  louse  and  leaving  the  nit?"  he  asked  coarsely  and  grim¬ 
ly  on  an  occasion  when  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
And  again  he  was  reported  to  have,  with  unrelenting  temper, 
represented  to  his  friends  in  secret  council,  that,  “It  was  for 
our  safety  not  to  spare  one  white  skin  alive."  And  so  it  was 
unmistakably  in  his  purpose  to  leave  not  a  single  egg  lying 
about  Charleston,  when  he  was  done  with  it,  out  of  which 
might  possibly  be  hatched  another  future  slave-holder  and  op¬ 
pressor  of  his  people.  “Thorough"  was  in  truth,  the  merciless 
motto  of  that  terrible  man. 
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All  roads,  on  the  red  map  of  his  plot,  led  to  Rome.  Every 
available  instrument  which  fell  in  his  way,  he  utilized  to 
deepen  and  extend  his  underground  agitation  among  the 
blacks.  Wherefore  it  was  that  he  seized  upon  the  sectional 
struggle  which  was  going  on  in  Congress  over  the  admission 
of  Missouri,  and  pressed  it  to  do  service  for  his  cause.  The  pas¬ 
sionate  wish,  unconsciously  perhaps,  colored  if  it  did  not  create 
the  belief  on  his  part,  that  the  real  cause  of  that  great  debate  in 
Washington,  and  excitement  in  the  country  at  large,  was  a 
movement  for  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  was  said 
that  he  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  put  it  into  the  heads 
of  the  blacks  that  Congress  had  actually  enacted  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  law,  and  that  therefore  their  continued  enslavement  was 
illegal.  Such  preaching  must  have  certainly  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  deep  sense  of  injury,  then  burning  in  the  breasts  of 
many  of  the  slaves,  and  must  have  operated  also  to  prepare 
them  for  the  next  step  which  Vesey’s  plan  of  campaign  contem¬ 
plated,  viz. :  a  resort  to  force  to  wrest  from  the  whites  the  free¬ 
dom  which  was  theirs,  not  only  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  but  as 
well  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

A  period  of  underground  agitation,  such  as  Vesey  had 
carried  on  for  about  three  or  four  years,  will,  unless  arrested, 
pass  naturally  into  one  of  organized  action.  Vesey’s  move¬ 
ment  reached^  in  the  winter  of  1821-22,  such  a  stage.  As  far 
as  it  is  known,  he  had  up  to  this  time  done  the  work  of  agitator 
singlehanded  and  alone.  Singlehanded  and  alone  he  had  gone 
to  and  fro  through  that  under  world  of  the  slave,  preaching  his 
gospel  of  liberty  and  hate.  But  about  Christmas  of  1821,  the 
long  lane  of  his  labors  made  a  sharp  turn.  This  circumstance 
tended  necessarily  to  throw  other  actors  upon  the  scene,  as  shall 
presently  appear. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  turn  of  his  long  and  laborious 
lane  was  calculated  to  put  to  the  utmost  test  his  ability  as  a 
leader,  as  an  arch  plotter.  For  it  was  nothing  less  momentous 
than  the  choice  by  him  of  fit  associates.  On  the  wisdom  with 
which  such  a  choice  was  made,  would  depend  his  own  life  and 
the  success  of  his  undertaking.  Among  thousands  of  disciples 
he  had  to  find  the  right  men  to  whom  to  entrust  his  secret  pur¬ 
pose  and  its  execution  in  co-operation  with  himself.  The  step 
was  indeed  crucial  and  in  taking  it  he  needed  not  alone  the 
mental  qualities  which  he  had  exhibited  in  his  role  of  under¬ 
ground  agitator,  viz. :  serpent-like  cunning  and  intelligence 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  alert  and  flexible  discretion, 
but  as  well  a  practical  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
nature  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  a  keen  and  infallible  insight 
into  individual  character. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  Denmark  Vesey,  that  his 
genius  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  proved  itself  equal  to  a  sur¬ 
passingly  difficult  situation,  in  the  singular  fitness  of  the  five 
principal  men  on  whom  fell  his  election  to  associate  leadership, 
with  himself,  and  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  blacks  for  re¬ 
sistance.  These  five  men,  who  became  his  ablest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  lieutenants,  were  Peter  Poyas,  Rolla  and  Ned  Bennett, 
Monday  Cell  and  Gullah  Jack.  'They  were  all  slaves  and,  1 
believe,  full-blooded  Negroes.  They  constituted  a  remarkable 
quintet  of  slave  leaders,  combined  the  very  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  which  Vesey  most  needed  at  the  stage  then  reached 
by  his  unfolding  plot.  For  fear  lest  some  of  their  critics  might 
sneer  at  the  sketch  of  them  which  I  am  tempted  to  give,  as 
lacking  in  probability  and  truth,  I  will  insert  instead  the  careful 
estimate  placed  upon  them  severally  by  their  slave  judges.  And 
here  it  is:  “In  the  selection  of  his  leaders,  Vesey  showed 
great  penetration  and  sound  judgment.  Rolla  was  plausible 
and  possessed  uncommon  sel  f-possession ;  bold  and  ardent,  he 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  danger.  Ned’s 
appearance  indicated  that  he  was  a  man  of  firm  nerves  and  des¬ 
perate  courage.  Peter  was  intrepid  and  resolute,  true  to  his 
engagements,  and  cautious  in  observing  secrecy  where  it  was 
necessary ;  he  was  not  to  be  daunted  nor  impeded  by  difficulties, 
and  though  confident  of  success,  was  careful  against  any  obsta¬ 
cles  or  casualties  which  might  arise,  and  intent  upon 
discovering  every  means  which  might  be  in  their  fa¬ 
vor  if  thought  of  beforehand.  Gullah  Jack  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sorcerer,  and  as  such  feared  by  the 
natives  of  Africa,  who  believe  in  witchcraft.  Pie  was  not 
only  considered  invulnerable,  but  that  he  could  make  others  so 
by  his  charms ;  and  that  he  could  and  certainly  would  provide 
ail  his  followers  with  arms.  lie  was  artful,  cruel,  bloody;  his 
disposition  in  short  was  diabolical.  His  influence  among  the 
Africans  was  inconceivable.  Monday  was  firm,  resolute,  dis¬ 
creet  and  intelligent.  ’ 

P'rom  this  picture,  painted  by  bitter  enemies,  who  were 
also  their  executioners,  could  any  person,  ignorant  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  history  of  those  men.  possibly  guess,  with 
the  exception  of  Gullah  Jack,  to  what  race  the  originals  be¬ 
longed.  or  think  you,  that  such  a  person  would  so  much  as 
dream  that  they  were  in  fact,  as  they  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
under  which  they  lived,  nothing  more  than  so  many  human 
chattels,  subject  like  cattle  to  the  caprice  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
owners  ? 

Such  nevertheless  was  the  remarkable  group  of  blacks  on 
whom  had  fallen  Vesev’s  choice.  And  did  they  not  present  an 
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assemblage  of  high  and  striking  qualities ?  Here  were  coolness 
in  action,  calculation,  foresight,  plausibility  in  address,  fidelity 
to  engagements,  secretiveness,  intrepid  courage,  nerves  of  iron, 
in  the  presence  of  danger,  inflexible  purpose,  unbending  will, 
and  last  though  not  least  in  its  relations  to  the  whole,  supersti¬ 
tion  incarnate  in  the  character  of  the  Negro  conjurer.  Mas¬ 
terly  was  indeed  the  combination,  and  he  had  no  ordinary  gift 
for  leadership,  who  was  able  to  hit  it  off  at  one  surprising 
stroke. 

As  the  work  of  organized  preparation  for  the  uprising  ad¬ 
vanced,  Vesey  added  presently  to  his  staff  two  principal  and 
several  minor  recruiting  agents,  who  operated  in  Charleston 
and  in  the  country  to  the  North  of  the  city  as  far  as  the  Santee, 
the  Combahee,  and  Georgetown.  Their  exploitation  in  the 
interest  of  the  plot  extended  to  the  South  into  the  two  large 
islands  of  James  and  John’s,  as  well  as  to  plantations  across 
the  Ashley  River.  Vesey  himself,  it  was  said,  traveled  south¬ 
wardly  from  Charleston  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles,  and 
it  was  presumed  by  the  writers  that  he  did  so  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conspiracy,  which  I  consider  altogether  proba¬ 
ble.  He  had  certainly  thrown  himself  into  the  movement  with 
might  and  main.  We  know,  that  its  direction  absorbed  finally 
his  whole  time  and  energy.  “He  ceased  working  himself  at 
his  trade.”  so/ran  the  testimony  of  a  witness  at  his  trial,  “and 
employed  himself  exclusively  in  enlisting  men.” 

The  number  of  blacks  engaged  in  the  enterprise  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  large.  It  is  a  sufficiently  conservative  estimate  to 
place  this  number,  I  think,  at  two  or  three  thousand,  at  least. 
One  recruiting  officer  alone,  Frank  Ferguson,  enlisted  in  the 
undertaking  the  slaves  of  four  plantations  within  forty  miles 
of  the  city;  and  in  the  city  itself,  it  was  said  that  the  personal 
roll  of  Peter  Povas  embraced  a  membership  of  six  hundred 
names.  More  than  one  witness  placed  the  conjectural  strength 
of  Vesey's  forces  as  high  as  9.000.  but  I  am  inclined  to  write 
this  down  as  a  gross  overestimate  of  the  people  actually  en¬ 
rolled  as  members  of  the  conspiracy. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  nice  calculation  and  discretion  of 
the  man  who  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  contained 
in  the  testimony  of  an  intensely  hostile  witness,  a  slave  planter, 
whose  slaves  were  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  intended  up¬ 
rising. 

“The  orderly  conduct  of  the  Negroes  in  any  district  of 
country  within  forty  miles  of  Charleston,”  wrote  this  witness, 
“is  no  evidence  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  intended  attempt. 
A  more  orderly  gang  than  my  own  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
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State,  and  one  of  Denmark  Vesey’s  directions  was,  that  they 
should  assume  the  most  implicit  obedience.” 

Take  another  instance  of  the  extraordinary  aptitude  of 
the  slave  leaders  for  the  conduct  of  their  dangerous  enterprise. 
It  illustrates  Peter’s  remarkable  foresight  and  his  faculty  for 
scenting  danger,  and  making  at  the  same  time  provision  for 
meeting  it.  In  giving  an  order  to  one  of  his  assistants,  said  he. 
“Take  care  and  don’t  mention  it  (the  plot)  to  those  waiting 
men  who  receive  presents  of  old  coats,  &c.,  from  their  masters 
or  they’ll  betray  us.”  And  then  as  if  to  provide  doubly  against 
betrayal  at  their  hands,  he  added  “I’ll  speak  to  them.  His  ap¬ 
prehension  of  disaster  to  the  cause  from  this  class  was  great, 
but  it  was  not  greater  than  the  reality,  as  the  sequel  abundantly 
proved.  Let  me  not,  however,  anticipate. 

If  there  were  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  recruiting, 
there  were  even  greater  ones  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  re¬ 
cruits  with  proper  arms,  or  with  any  arms  at  all  for  that  matter. 
But  vast  as  were  the  difficulties,  the  leaders  fronted  them  with 
buovant  and  unquailing  spirit,  and  rose,  where  other  men  of 
less  faith  and  courage  would  have  given  up  in  despair,  to  the 
level  of  seeming  impossibilities,  and  to  the  top  of  a  truly  ap¬ 
palling  situation.  Where  were  they,  indeed,  to  procure  arms? 
There  was  a  blacksmith  among  them,  who  was  set  to  manu¬ 
facturing  pike-heads  and  bayonets,  and  to  turning  long  knives 
into  daggers  and  dirks.  Arms  in  the  houses  of  the  white  folks 
they  designed  to  borrow  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Egyptians.  But  for  their  main  supply  they  counted  confidently 
upon  the  successful  seizure,  by  means  of  preconcerted  move¬ 
ments,  of  the  principal  places  of  deposit  of  arms  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  of  which  there  were  several.  The  capture  of 
these  magazines  and  storehouses  was  quite  within  the  range 
of  probability,  for  every  one  of  them  was  at  the  time  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  unprotected  state.  Two  large  gun  and  powder 
stores,  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  beyond 
the  Lines,  and  containing  nearly  eight  hundred  mus¬ 
kets  and  bayonets,  were,  by  arrangement  with  Ne¬ 
gro  employees  connected  with  them,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  insurgents  whenever  they  were  ready  to  move  upon 
them.  The  large  binding  in  the  city,  where  was  deposited  the 
greater  portion  of  the  arms  of  the  State,  was  strangely  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  same  regard.  Its  main  entrance,  opening  on  the 
street,  consisted  of  ordinary  wooden  doors,  without  the  interpo¬ 
sition  between  them  and  the  public  of  even  a  brick  wall. 

In  the  general  plan  of  attack,  the  capture  of  this  building, 
which  held  tactically  the  key  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  in 
the  event  of  a  slave  uprising,  was  assigned  to  Peter  Poyas,  the 


ablest  of  Vesey’s  lieutenants.  Peter,  probably  disguised  by 
means  of  false  hair  and  whiskers,  was  at  a  given  signal  at 
midnight  of  the  appointed  day.  to  move  suddenly  with  his  band 
upon  this  important  post.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
lay  in  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  doing  a  duty  before  this 
building,  and  its  success  depended  upon  Peter’s  ability  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  slay  this  man  before  he  could  sound  the  alarm.  Peter 
was  confident  of  his  ability  to  kill  the  sentinel  and  capture  the 
building,  and  I  think  that  he  had  good  ground  for  his  confi¬ 
dence.  In  conversation  with  an  anxious  follower,  who  feared 
lest  the  watchfulness  of  the  guard  might  defeat  the  attempt, 
Peter  remarked  that  he  “would  advance  a  little  distance  ahead, 
and  if  he  could  only  get  a  grip  at  his  throat  he  was  a  gone  man, 
for  his  sword  was  very  sharp ;  he  had  sharpened  it,  and  made  it 
so  sharp  it  had  cut  his  finger.”  And  as  if  to  cast  the  last  ling¬ 
ering  doubt  out  of  his  disciple  in  regard  to  his  (Peter’s)  ability 
to  fix  the  sentinel,  he  showed  him  the  bloody  cut  on  his  finger. 

Other  leaders,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  bands,  were 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  six  different  quarters,  to  attack  the 
city,  surprising  and  seizing  all  of  its  strategical  points,  and  the 
buildings,  where  were  deposited  its  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
body  of  insurgent  horse  was,  meanwhile,  to  keep  the  streets 
clear,  cutting  down  without  mercy  all  white  persons,  and  sus¬ 
pected  blacks*'  whom  they  might  encounter,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  whites  from  concentrating  or  spreading  the  alarm  through 
the  doomed  town.  Such  was  Denmark  Vesey’s  masterly  and 
merciless  plan  of  campaign  in  bare  outline  for  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  a  plan,  which,  with  such  a  sagacious  head  as  was 
Vesey,  was  entirely  feasible,  and  which  would  have,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  succeeded  but  for  the  happening  of  the  unexpected  at  a 
critical  stage  of  its  execution.  Against  such  an  occurrence  as 
was  this  one,  no  man  in  Vesey’s  situation,  however  supreme 
might  have  been  his  ability  as  a  leader,  could  have  completely 
provided.  The  element  of  treachery  could  not  by  any  device 
have  been  wholly  eliminated  from  his  chapter  of  accidents  and 
chances.  To  do  what  he  set  out  to  do,  with  the  means  at  his 
disposition,  Vesey  had  of  necessity  to  take  the  tremendous  risk 
of  betrayal  at  the  hand  of  some  black  traitor.  It  was,  in  reality, 
sad  to  relate  his  greatest  risk,  and  became  the  one  insurmounta¬ 
ble  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  final  success. 

Sunday  at  midnight  of  July  14,  1822,  was  fixed  upon  origi¬ 
nally  as  the  time  for  beginning  his  attack  upon  the  citv.  But 
about  the  last  of  May,  owing  to  indications  that  the  plot  had 
been  discovered,  he  shortened  the  period  of  its  preparation,  and 
appointed  instead  midnight  of  Sunday,  June  16th,  of  the  same 
year.  His  reason  for  selecting  the  original  date  illustrates  his 


careful  and  astute  attention  to  details  in  making  his  plans.  He 
had  noted  that  the  white  population  of  Charleston  was  subject, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  regular  tidal  movements ;  that  at  one 
season  of  the  year  this  movement  was  at  high  tide,  and  that  at 
another  it  was  at  low  tide.  It  was  no  great  difficulty,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  a  man  like  Denmark  Vesey  to  forecast 
with  reasonable  accuracy  these  recurrent  movements,  and  nat¬ 
ural  enough  that  he  should  have  planned  his  attack  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  them.  And  this  was  exactly  what  he  did  when  he 
appointed  July  14th  as  the  original  date  for  beginning  the  in¬ 
surrection.  At  that  time  the  city  was  less  capable  than  at  an 
earlier  date  to  cope  with  a  slave  uprising,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
parture  in  large  numbers  from  it,  for  summer  resorts,  of  its 
wealthier  classes. 

Again  his  selection  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  both 
instances  was  equally  the  result  of  careful  calculation  on  his 
part,  as  on  that  day  large  bodies  of  slaves  from  the  adjacent 
plantations  and  islands  were  wont  to  visit  the  town  without  mo¬ 
lestation,  whereas  on  no  other  day  could  this  have  been  done. 
Thus,  without  exciting  alarm,  did  Vesey  plan  to  introduce  his 
Trojan  horse  or  country  hands  into  the  city,  where  they  were 
to  be  concealed  until  the  hour  for  beginning  the  attack. 

But  the  attack,  carefully  planned  as  it  was,  did  not  take 
place.  For  the  thing  which  Peter  Poyas  feared,  and  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  provide  against,  came  to  pass.  One  of  those 
very  “waiting  men,”  for  whom  Peter  entertained  such  deep  dis¬ 
trust,  and  against  whom  he  had  raised  his  voice  in  sharp  warn¬ 
ing,  betrayed  to  his  master  the  plot,  the  secret  of  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  an  overzealous  convert,  whose 
discretion  was  shorter  than  his  tongue.  All  this  happened  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  and  by  sunset  of  that  day  the 
secret  was  in  possession  of  the  authorities  of  the  city.  Precau¬ 
tionary  measures  were  quickly  taken  by  them  to  guard  against 
surprise,  and  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  intended  upris- 
ing. 

Luckily  for  the  conspirators  the  information  given  by  the 
traitor  was  vague  and  general.  Nor  was  the  city  able  to  elicit 
from  the  informant  of  this  man.  who  had  been  promptly  ar¬ 
rested  and  subjected  to  examination,  any  disclosures  of  a  'more 
specific  or  satisfactory  character.  He  was.  in  truth,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  but  few  particulars  of  the  plot,  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  give  any  greater  definiteness  to  the  government’s  stock  of 
knowledge  relative  to  the  subject.  Suspicion,  however,  lighted 
on  Peter  Poyas  and  Mingo  Harth,  one  of  Vesey’s  minor  lead¬ 
ers.  They  were,  thereupon  apprehended,  and  their  personal 
effects  searched,  but  nothing  was  found  to  inculpate  either,  ex- 
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cept  an  enigmatical  letter  not  understood  by  the  authorities  at 
the  time.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  coolness  and 
consummateactingof  the  pairof  suspected  leaders,  perplexed  and 
deceived  the  authorities  to  such  a  degree  that  they  ordered  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoners.  But  the  fright  and  anxiety  of  the 
city  were  not  so  readily  got  rid  of.  They  held  Charleston 
uneasy  and  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  so  kept  it  suspicious 
and  watchful. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  of  watchfulness  anxiety,  on 
both  sides,  for  about  a  week.  Vesey  on  his  part  remitted  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  preparations  for  the  coming  16th  of  June,  but  pushed 
'hem  if  possible  with  increased  vigor  and  secrecy.  He  held 
the  while  nocturnal  meetings  at  his  house  on  Bull  street,  where 
modified  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  were 
broached  and  matured.  How  he  dared  at  this  juncture  to  incur 
such  extreme  hazard  of  detection,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
But  he  and  his  confederates  were  men  of  the  most  indomitable 
purpose,  and  took  in  the  desperate  circumstances,  in  which  they 
were  then  placed,  the  most  desperate  chances.  They  had  to. 
They  could  not  do  otherwise. 

The  city  on  its  side,  was  listening  during  a  part  of  this 
same  week  to  a  second  confession  of  that  poor  fellow  whose 
tongue  had  outmeasured  his  discretion.  It  was  listening  with 
reviving  dregd  to  the  wild  and  incoherent  disclosures  of  this 
man,  whom  it  had  flung  into  the  black  hole  of  the  workhouse. 
There,  crazed  by  misery  and  fear  of  death,  he  raved  about  a  plot 
among  the  blacks  to  massacre  the  whites  and  to  put  the  town  to 
fire  and  pillage.  This  second  installment  of  William  Paul’s  ex¬ 
cited  disclosures,  while  it  increased  the  sense  of  impending  peril, 
did  not  put  the  government  in  better  position  to  avert  it.  For 
groping  in  the  dark  still,  it  knew  not  yet  where  or  whom  to 
strike.  But  in  this  period  of  horrible  suspense  and  uncertainty 
its  suspicion  fell  on  another  one  of  Vesey’s  principal  leaders. 
This  time  it  was  on  New  Bennett  that  the  city’s  distrustful  eye 
fastened.  Like  that  game  which  children  play  where  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  search  is  hidden,  and  where  the  seekers  as  they  approach 
near  and  yet  nearer  to  the  place  of  concealment,  grow  warm 
and  then  warmer,  so  was  the  city,  in  its  terrible  search  for  the 
source  of  its  danger,  growing  hot  and  hotter.  That  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  frightful  moment  for  the  conspirators  when  Ned  Ben¬ 
nett  became  suspected.  The  city,  as  the  children  say  in  their 
game,  was  beginning  to  burn,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  at  the 
next  move,  thrust  its  iron  hand  into  that  underground  world 
where  the  plot  was  hatching,  and  clutching  the  heart  of  the 
great  enterprise,  snatch  it,  conspiracy  and  conspirators,  into 
the  light  of  day.  But  it  was  at  such  a  tremendous  moment  of 
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danger,  that  the  leaders,  unawed  by  the  imminency  of  discov¬ 
ery,  took  a  step  to  throw  the  city  off  of  their  scent,  so  daring, 
dextrous  and  unexpected  as  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  us. 

Ned  Bennett,  whom  the  city  was  watching  as  a  cat,  before 
springing,  watches  a  mouse,  went  voluntarily  before  the  Inten- 
dant  or  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  asked  to  be  examined,  if  so  be 
he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  authorities.  Ned  was  so 
surprisingly  cool  and  indifferent,  and  wore  so  naturally  an  air 
of  conscious  innocence,  that  the  great  man  was  again  deceived, 
and  the  city  was  thus  thrown  a  second  time  out  of  the  course 
of  its  game.  Ned’s  arrest  and  examination  were  postponed, 
as  the  authorities  in  their  perplexity  were  afraid  to  take  at  the 
time  any  decisive  action,  lest  it  might  prove  premature  and 
abortive.  And  so  lying  on  its  arms,  the  city  waited  and  watched 
for  fresh  developments  and  disclosures,  while  the  insurgent 
leaders,  in  their  underground  world  watched  warily  too,  and 
pushed  forward  with  undiminished  confidence  their  final  pre¬ 
parations,  when  they  would,  out  of  the  dark,  strike  suddenly 
their  liberating  and  annihilating  blow.  This  awful  state  of 
suspense,  of  the  most  watchful  suspicion  and  anxiety  on  one 
side,  and  of  wary  and  anxious  preparations  on  the  other,  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  five  or  six  days,  when  it  was  ended  by  a  second 
act  of  treachery  emanating  from  the  distrusted  class  of  “wait¬ 
ing  men,”  whose  highest  aspirations  did  not  seem  to  reach 
above  their  masters'  cast  off  garments. 

Unlike  the  first,  the  information  furnished  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  by  the  second  traitor,  was  not  lacking  in  definiteness.  For 
this  fellow  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  knew  almost 
all  of  the  leaders,  and  many  particulars  connected  with  the  plot. 
The  city  was  thus  placed  in  possession  of  the  secret.  It  knew 
now  the  names  of  the  ringleaders.  But  confident,  apparently, 
of  its  ability  to  throttle  the  intended  insurrection,  it  allowed 
two  days  to  pass  and  the  16th  of  June,  without  making  any  ar¬ 
rests.  Cat-like  it  crouched  ready  to  spring,  while  it  followed 
the  unconscious  movements  of  the  principal  conspirators.  For 
Yesey  and  his  principal  officers  were  at  that  time,  ignorant  of 
the  second  betrayal,  and  therefore  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
from  the  1 4th  of  June  at  the  mercy  of  the  police.  On  Satur¬ 
day  night,  June  15th.  an  incident  occurred,  however,  which 
warned  them  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  that  disaster  was 
close  at  hand.  This  incident  revealed  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  On  that  dav  Vesey  had  in¬ 
structed  one  of  his  aids.  Jesse  Blackwood,  to  go  into  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  plantation 
slaves  to  enter  the  city  on  the  day  following,  which 
was  Sunday,  June  16th,  the  time  fixed  for  beginning 
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the  insurrection.  Jesse  was  unable  to  discharge  this 
mission,  either  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  owning  to  the  increased  strength  and  vigilance  of 
the  city  police  and  of  its  patrol  guard.  He  had  succeeded  on. 
Sunday  morning  in  getting  by  two  of  their  lines,  but  at  the 
third  line  he  was  halted  and  turned  back  into  the  city.  When 
this  ominous  fact  was  reported  to  the  Old  Chief,  Vesey  became 
very  sorrowful.  He  and  the  other  leaders  must  have  instantly 
perceived  that  they  were  caught,  as  in  a  trap,  and  that  the  end 
was>  near.  It  was  probably  on  this  Sunday  that  they  destroyed 
their  papers,  lists  of  names  and  other  incriminating  evidence. 
The  shadow  of  the  approaching  catastrophe  deepened  and 
spread  rapidly  around  and  above  them  as  they  watched  and 
waited  helplessly  under  the  huge  asp  of  slavery,  which  enraged 
and  now  completely  coiled,  was  about  to  strike.  The  stroke 
fell  first  on  Peter,  Rolla,  Ned,  and  Batteau  Bennett.  The  last, 
although  but  a  boy  of  eighteen,  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  younger  leaders  of  the  plot.  Vesey  was  not  captured  until 
the  fourth  day  afterward.  So  secret  and  profound  had  been  his 
methods  of  operations  in  the  underground  world,  that  the  early 
reports  of  his  connection  with  the  conspiracy,  were  generally 
discredited  among  the  whites.  Jesse  Blackwood  was  taken  the 
next  day,  and  four  days  later,  on  June  27th,  Monday  Gell  was 
arrested.  Gyllah  Jack  eluded  the  search  of  the  police  until  July 
5th,  when  he  too  was  struck  by  the  huge  slave  asp. 

In  all,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  blacks  arres¬ 
ted,  sixty-seven  convicted,  thirty-five  executed,  and  thirty-seven 
banished  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Five  of  these 
last  were  of  the  class  of  suspects,  whom  it  was  thought  best  to 
get  rid  of.  Of  the  whole  number  of  convictions,  not  one  be¬ 
longed  to  the  bands  of  either  Vesey,  or  Peter,  or  Rolla,  or  Ned, 
and  but  few  to  that  of  Gullah  Jack’s.  Absolutely  true  did  these 
five  leaders  prove  to  their  vow  of  secrecy,  and  so  died  without 
betraying  a  single  associate.  This  alas !  cannot  be  said  of  Mon¬ 
day  Gell,  who  brave  and  loyal  as  he  was  throughout  the  period 
of  his  arrest  and  trial,  yet  after  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  upon  him,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  terror-stricken 
companion,  succumbed  to  temptation,  and  for  the  sake  of  life, 
consented  to  betray  his  followers.  Denmark,  Peter,  Rolla, 
Ned,  Batteau,  and  Jesse,  were  hanged  together,  July  2,  1822. 
Ten  days  later  Gullah  Jack  suffered  death  on  the  gallows  also. 
Upon  an  enormous  gallows,  erected  on  the  lines  near  Charles¬ 
ton,  twenty-two  of  the  black  martyrs  to  freedom  were  executed 
on  the  22nd  day  of  the  same  ill-starred  month. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  plot  was  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  insurgents  were  held  by  the  whites. 
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But  instead  of  my  own,  I  prefer  to  insert  in  this  place  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  slave  judges  on  this  head.  In  their  story  of  the 
plot  they  observed :  “The  character  and  condition  of  most  of 
the  insurgents  were  such  as  rendered  them  objects  the  least  lia¬ 
ble  to  suspicion.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  general 
good  conduct  of  all  the  leaders,  except  Gullah  Jack,  had  secured 
to  them  not  only  the  unlimited  confidence  of  their  owners,  but 
they  had  been  indulged  in  every  comfort  and  allowed  every 
privilege  compatible  with  their  situation  in  the  community ;  and 
although  Gullah  Jack  was  not  remarkable  for  the  correctness 
of  his  deportment,  he  by  no  means  sustained  a  bad  character. 
But  not  only  were  the  leaders  of  good  character  and  much  in¬ 
dulged  by  their  owners,  but  this  was  generally  the  case  with 
all  who  were  convicted,  many  of  them  possessed  the  highest 
confidence  of  their  owners,  and  not  one  of  bad  character.” 

Comment  on  this  significant  fact  is  unnecessary.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  lesson  and  a  warning  which  a  fool  need  not  err  in  read¬ 
ing  and  understanding.  Oppression  is  a  powder  magazine 
exposed  always  to  the  danger  of  explosion  from  spontaneous 
combustion.  Verbutn  sat  sapienti. 

Another  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  history, 
was  the  trial  and  conviction  of  four  white  men,  on  indictments 
for  attempting  to  incite  the  slaves  to  insurrection.  They  were 
each  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  fines  ranging  from 
$100  to  $1,000,  and  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  from  three  to 
twelve  months. 

And  now  for  the  concluding  act  of  this  tragedy,  for  a  final 
glance  at  four  of  its  black  heroes  and  martyrs  as  they  appeared 
to  the  slave  judges  who  tried  them,  and  to  whose  hostile  pen 
we  are  indebted  for  this  last  impressive  picture  of  their  courage, 
their  fortitude  and  their  greatness  of  soul.  Here  it  is :  “When 
Vesey  was  tried,  he  folded  his  arms  and  seemed  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  testimony,  given  against  him,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor.  In  this  situation  he  remained  immovable, 
until  the  witnesses  had  been  examined  by  the  court,  and  cross- 
examined  bv  his  counsel,  when  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  the  witnesses  himself.  He  at  first  questioned  them  in 
the  dictatorial,  despotic  manner,  in  which  he  was  probably  ac¬ 
customed  to  address  them ;  but  this  not  producing  the  desired 
effect,  he  questioned  them  with  affected  surprise  and  concern 
for  bearing  false  testimony  against  him ;  still  failing  in  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  then  examined  them  strictly  as  to  dates,  but  could  not 
make  them  contradict  themselves.  The  evidence  being  closed, 
he  addressed  the  court  at  considerable  length  *  *  *  When 

he  received  his  sentence  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.” 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  positively  respecting  the  exact 
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nature  of  the  thought  or  feeling  which  lay  back  of  those  sad 
tears.  But  of  this  I  am  confident  that  they  were  not  produced 
by  any  weak  or  momentary  fear  of  death,  and  I  am  equally  sure 
that  they  were  not  caused  by  remorse  for  the  part  which  he  had 
taken,  as  chief  of  a  plot  to  give  freedom  to  his  race.  Perhaps 
they  were  wrung  from  him  by  the  Judas-like  ingratitude  and 
treachery,  which  had  brought  his  well-laid  scheme  to  ruin.  He 
was  about  to  die,  and  it  was  Wrong  not  Right  which  with 
streaming  eyes  he  saw  triumphant.  Perhaps,  in  that  solemn 
moment,  he  remembered  the  time,  years  before,  when  he  might 
have  sailed  for  Africa,  and  there  have  helped  to  build,  in  freedom 
and  security,  an  asylum  for  himself  and  people,  where  all  of  the 
glad  dreams  of  his  strenuous  and  stormy  life  might  have  been 
realized,  and  also  how  he  had  put  behind  him  the  temptation, 
“because”  as  he  expressed  it,  “he  wanted  to  stay  and  see  what 
he  could  do  for  his  fellow  creatures  in  bondage.”  At  the 
thought  of  it  all.  the  triumph  of  slavery,  the  treachery  of  black 
men,  the  immedicable  grief  which  arises  from  wasted  labors 
and  balked  purposes,  and  widespreading  failures,  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  that  supreme  moment  hot  tears  gushed  from 
the  eyes  of  that  stricken  but  lion-hearted  man? 

But  to  return  to  the  last  picture  of  the  martyrs  before  their 
judges :  “Rolla  when  arraigned  affected  not  to  understand  the 
charge  against  him,  and  when  it  was  at  his  request  further  ex¬ 
plained  to  him.  assumed  with  wonderful  adroitness,  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  surprise.  He  was  remarkable  throughout  his  trial, 
for  great  presence  of  composure  of  mind.  When  he  was  in¬ 
formed  he  was  convicted  and  was  advised  to  prepare  for  death, 
though  he  had  previously  (but  after  his  trial)  confessed  his 
guilt,  he  anpeared  perfectly  confounded,  but  exhibited  no  signs 
of  fear.  In  Ned’s  behavior  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  but 
his  countenance  was  stern  and  immovable,  even  whilst  he  was 
receiving  the  sentence  of  death:  from  his  looks  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  discover  or  conjecture  what  were  his  feelings.  Not  so 
with  Peter,  for  in  his  countenance  were  strongly  marked  dis¬ 
appointed  ambition,  revenge,  indignation,  and  an  anxiety  to 
know  how  far  the  discoveries  had  extended,  and  the  same  emo¬ 
tions  were  exhibited  in  his  conduct.  He  did  not  appear  to  fear 
personal  consequences,  for  his  whole  behavior  indicated  the  re¬ 
verse  :  but  exhibited  an  evident  anxiety  for  the  success  of  their 
plan,  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  embarked.  His  countenance 
and  behavoir  were  the  same  when  he  received  his  sentence,  and 
his  only  words  were  on  retiring.  ‘I  suppose  you’ll  let  me  see  my 
wife  and  family  before  I  die. ’and  that  not  in  a  supplicating  tone. 
When  he  was  asked  a  day  or  two  after,  if  it  was  possible  he 
could  wish  to  see  his  master  and  family  murdered  who  had 
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treated  him  so  kindly,  he  only  replied  to  the  question  by  a 
smile.”  x 

The  unquailing  courage,  the  stern  fidelity  to  engagements, 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  characterized 
so  signally  the  leaders  of  this  slave  plot,  culminated,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  unbending  will  and  grandeur  of  soul  of  Peter  Poyas, 
during  those  last,  tragic  days,  in  Charleston.  I  doubt  if  in  six 
thousand  years  the  world  has  produced  a  finer  example  of  for¬ 
titude  and  greatness  of  mind  in  presence  of  death,  than  did  this 
Negro  slave  exhibit  in  the  black  hole  of  the  Charleston  work- 
house,  when  conversing  with  his  Chief  and  Rolla  and  Ned  Ben¬ 
nett,  touching  their  approaching  death,  and  the  safety  of  their 
faithful  and  forlorn  followers,  he  uttered  thus  intrepid  injunc¬ 
tion  :  “Do  not  open  your  lips !  Die  silent  as  you  shall  see  me 
do.”  Such  words,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  spoken,  were  worthy  of  a  son  of  Sparta  or  of  Rome, 
when  Sparta  and  Rome  were  at  their  highest  levels  as  breeders 
of  iron  men. 

It  is  verily  no  light  thing  for  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
States  to  have  produced  such  a  man,  such  a  hero  and  martyr. 
It  is  certainly  no  light  heritage,  the  knowledge,  that  his  brave 
blood  flows  in  their  veins.  For  history  does  not  record,  that 
any  other  of  its  long  and  shining  line  of  heroes  and  martyrs, 
ever  met  death,  anywhere  on  this  globe,  in  a  holier  cause  or  a 
sublimer  mood,  than  died  this  Spartan-like  slave,  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

May  some  future  Rembrandt  have  the  courage,  as  the 
gemus,  to  paint  that  tragic  and  imposing  scene,  with  its  deep 
shadows  and  high  lights  as  I  see  it  now,  the  dark  and  hideous 
dungeon,  the  sombre  figures  and  grim  faces  of  the  four  glorious 
black  martyrs,  with  Peter  in  the  midst,  speaking  his  deathless 
words :  “Do  not  open  your  lips !  Die  silent  as  you  shall  see 
me  do.” 


“Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  Throne, 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 
And,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own.” 
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Human  thought  is  like  a  pendulum.  It  sways  from  belief  to  be¬ 
lief,  from  theory  to  theory ,  from  plan  to  plan,  and  the  length 
of  its  vibrations  is  governed  by  a  multitude  of  contending 
forces  operating'  from  both  within  and  without.  Two  ot 
these  influences,  in  the  present  age,  are  all  potential.  One  is  the 
ardent  desire  to  find  the  best  ways  and  means  by  which  the  human 
race  may  hasten  on  its  varied  development,  and  the  other  is  the 
strenuous  determination  to  discover  what  may  be  styled  the  “North¬ 
west”  passage  to  that  coveted  result. 

The  consequence  is  that,  in  this  determined  reach  for  all  that 
humanity  craves  for  itself  and  for  its  civilization,  the  oscillations  ot 
thought  and  endeavor  are  oftimes  marked  by  notable  extremes.  Es¬ 
pecially  has  this  been  true  in  lines  of  education.  Again  and  again 
has  it  been  sought  to  wheel  the  educational  car  upon  new  tracks 
where  exaggerated  views,  i evolutionary  ideas,  radical  methods 
have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  be  focused  upon  the  attempt, 
and  no  movement  within  the  arc  that  the  world’s  opinions  have 
traversed  has  been  unnoticed. 

These  changing  sentiments  in  regard  to  education  have  been 
most  noticeable  in  their  bearing  upon  the  Negro  race.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  nfateriai  tendencies  are  characteristic  of  the  present 
age.  Romance,  sentiment,  idealism  in  life  and  letters,  struggle  as 
they  may,  are  swept  aside  by  the  vigorous  commercialism  that  has 
taken  possesion  of  the  nation  at  large.  Meat  has  become  more 
than  life  and  raiment  more  than  body.  One  question  is  being  in¬ 
tensely  pressed  forward — how  to  learn  a  living  ?  and  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  concerning  the  Negro’s  education  has  swept  a  degree 
beyond  any  heretofore  measured. 

That  manual  training  is  needful  no  one  will  deny  for  a  moment; 
that  some  of  all  races  must  inevitably  be  sons  of  toil  is  readily  ad-^ 
mitted;  and  that  such  education  has  its  share  in  the  development  of 
every  race  there  is  no  contention.  We  all  know  that  Learning  and 
Labor  traveled  hand  in  hand,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  former, 
when  the  Anglo  Saxon  first  wrestled  with  the  wilderness  of  America. 
We  know  too  that  when  the  desert  wastes  were  changed  to  smiling 
plains  the  ways  of  the  two  drifted  apart,  and  learning  took  the  path 
for  culture  and  high  scholarship,  untrammeled,  while  labor  plodded 
on,  gaining  slowly  comparative  ease  in  its  varied  lines.  It  is  only 
when  limitation  is  placed  upon  a  race  that  objection  conies — when 
one  race  is  selected  for  more  than  a  fair  share  of  experimentation  in 
the  exploitation  of  a  theory.  Then  danger  seems  imminent.  In  this 
case  the  danger  lies  in  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  Negro  scholar¬ 
ship — of  Negro  higher  learning.  There  are  other  questions  of  equal 
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importance  to  that  of  how  to  earn  a  living,  and  that  college  president 
who  expressed  it  in  these  words  “How  to  live  on  what  one  earns— 
how  to  live  higher  lives,”  understood  well  their  relative  worth  when 
pre-eminence  was  claimed  for  the  latter,  and  pointed  to  a  fact  too 
largely  ignored — that  the  lessons  which  teach  these  last  mentioned 
come  from  a  different  training  from  that  represented  by  industrial 
training  alone. 

We  repeat  that  the  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  education  of 
the  Negro  race  have  caused  too  decided  a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
in  many  quarters  and  higher  education  is  in  danger  of  being  swallow¬ 
ed  up,  if  not  to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  in  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  that  other  education  we  denominate  as  Industrial. 

The  error  arises  in  confounding  race  with  the  individual,  which 
is  not  only  radically  unpliilosophic,  but  morally  wrong.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  individual  limitation  is  right  and  proper,  and  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  must  be  considered.  As  Dr.  Ward  has  pertinently 
observed,  “To  the  man  who  wants  to  lift  a  mass  of  people  out  of 
lower  into  higher  conditions  they  are  people,  individual  people,  not 
races,”  and  he  adds  further  with  just  emphasis,  “When  it  comes  to 
nurture  and  education  the}’  are  to  be  considered  as  individuals, 
each  to  be  lifted  up  and  their  children  surrounded  by  a  superior  en¬ 
vironment.”  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  if  limitations  are  set  which 
must  by  the  very  nature  of  things  press  heavily  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  race  must  be  left  free  as  air  to  take  in  higher  learning. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  with  a  general  change  in  ideas  as  to  educa¬ 
tion— its  use  and  end — higher  education,  pure  scholarship,  has 
everywhere  been  placed  upon  the  defensive.  President  Hadley 
has  felt  compelled  to  say  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  prove  its  use¬ 
fulness.  This  being  true,  so  much  the  more  must  Negro  scholarship 
be  prepared  to  prove  its  right  to  continuance,  to  support  and  to  free¬ 
dom  of  choice. 

The  educated  Negro  is  an  absolute  fact.  The  day  is  past  when 
his  ability  to  learn  is  scoffed  at.  But  on  the  other  hand  is  born  that 
fear  that  he  may  go  too  far — excel  or  equal  the  Anglo-Saxon,— and 
that  fear  is  a  prime  motive  in  the  minds  of  many  who  seek  to  hedge 
the  onward  path  of  the  race.  But  this  path  will  not  be  hedged. 
This  educated  class,  though  few  in  number,  has  been  keeping  for 
years  the  torch  aloft  for  the  race.  It  must  be  with  us  for  tne  future. 
It  has  a  mission  in  the  world  and  it  is  working  in  a  brave  endeavor 
to  fulfill  that  mission.  For  the  good  of  the  whole  country  this  class 
must  multiply,  not  decrease  in  number. 

There  are  no  two  definitions  of  a  scholar  to  be  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  races.  The  Negro  scholar  must  be  the  same  as  any  other — 
endowed  as  Milton  would  have  him  “with  that  complete  and  gen  - 
erous  education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace 
and  war.  ”  And  he  should  have,  in  order  to  meet  this  requirement, 
what  Kmerspn  has  emphasised  as  necessary — “the  knowledge  that 
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conies  from  three  great  fields — from  nature,  from  books  and  from 
action.” 

The  Negro  like  any  other  scholar  is  not  the  man  who  has 
simply  been  through  college,  but  the  one  ‘‘through  whom  the  col¬ 
lege  has  been” — the  one  who  has  not  only  gathered  from  contact 
with  college  life  varied  stores  of  knowledge,  but  who  has  grown  in 
strength  of  character  and  breadth  of  culture;  one  who  has  become 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  high  ideals;  one  who  does  not  scorn  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  truth,  honesty  and  virtue;  one  who  has 
views  crystalized  into  definite  aims;  one  who  has  a  settled  purpose 
in  life;  one  who  is  strenuously  determined  to  realize  a  worthy  am¬ 
bition;  one  who  has  both  microscopic  and  telescopic  capacity,  able 
to  look  into  the  minutest  details  and  sweep  a  broad  range  with  clear 
vision;  and  one  (slightly  changing  a  potent  phrase)  whose  ‘‘reach 
upward  is  ever  exceeding  his  grasp.”  Added  to  this  the  Negro 
scholar  above  all  must  be  one  who  makes  himself  a  reforming  force 
for  the  world’s  betterment.  Here  is  the  Negro’s  opportunity  to 
combine  in  himself  those  characteristics  Mr.  Austin  mentioned  not 
long  ago — the  purely  scholarly  qualities  of  the  German,  the  states¬ 
manlike  qualities  of  the  English  and  then  to  be  a  propagandist. 

The  Negro  who  is  an  educated  man  must  be  a  practical  man, 
and  zealous  in  getting  to  work  to  show  that  thinking  and  doing  go 
together.  If  the  world  needs  such  men  from  the  white  race,  so 
much  the  more  are  educated  Negroes  needed.  Educated  men  are 
the  ones  to  take  a  place  in  affairs,  national  and  municipal,  aiding 
to  solve  great  problems,  cure  great  evils  and  guide  the  destinies  of  a 
people.  What  else  can  it  mean  when  we  see  such  a  scholar  as 
President  Seth  Low  step  from  the  administration  of  college  affairs 
to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  city  in  a  righteous  en¬ 
deavor  to  help  cleanse  a  corrupt  government  ?  Again,  President 
Roosevelt  takes  up  the  reins  for  the  entire  nation  after  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  literature,  in  camp,  on  field  and  in  the  executive  chair  of  a 
great  state.  Still  again  we  instance-Dr.  Gladden  who  has  shown  in 
the  west  what  a  scholar’s  service  may  and  should  be  to  his  city, 
when  he  chose  to  sit  in  its  council.  These  examples  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  to  show  that  the  educated  man  has  taken  for  his 
motto  that  highest  one— “Ich  dien”— I  serve— a  service  by  lead¬ 
ing  and  made  both  necessary  and  fitting  by  attainments  and  worth. 

This  idea  of  service  to  the  race  is  peculiarly  the  mission  of 
the  educated  Negro.  In  no  other  way  can  higher  education  be  jus¬ 
tified  for  the  race;  and  Dr.  Mayo  has  well  denominated  the  field 
before  him  as  a  ‘‘high  plateau  of  opportunity.” 

It  is  a  part  of  his  mission  to  take  up  the  leadership  of  the  race. 
The  day  for  ignorant  Negro  leaders  is  rapidly  passing.  One  of  the 
first  services  to  be  rendered  along  this  line  is  to  insist  that  seeming 
shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  pass  for  being..  No  matter  where  it 
strikes  or  whom  it  strikes,  he  must  help  strip  away  pretense  from 
the  vain  and  shallow,  unveil  those  who  masquerade  under  borrowed, 
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empty,  high-sounding  titles — those  whose  vociferous  tones,  glib 
tongues  and  unlimited  audacity  seek  to  pose  their  owners  as  learned 
ones  under  the  thinnest  veneer.  This  uncovering  of  shams,  expos¬ 
ure  of  frauds  will  save  the  race  many  a  gibe  and  sneer. 

When  there  is  more  of  genuine  scholarship  among  members  of 
the  race  there  will  be  a  different  attitude  assumed  towards  it.  But 
as  long  as  the  Negro  prefers  to  construe  owlish  looks  as  wisdom,  to 
bow  down  to  clam  like  silence  as  profound  philosophy,  to  stand 
agape  over  blatant  mouthings  as  eloquence,  and  to  measure  mental 
calibre  by  bodily  avoirdupois,  he  not  only  gives  evidence  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  lack  of  sound  discrimination,  but  he  subjects  the  entire 
race  to  consequent  criticism  and  contempt. 

It  is  to  our  shame,  however,  that  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
just  such  shams  are  so  often  on  “dress  parade’’  before  the  world 
that  by  them  the  race  is  too  frequently  largely  judged,  and  to  its 
detriment.  The  day  has  come  when  the  brain  of  the  race  must 
both  direct  its  brawn  and  expose  its  brass.  Ignorance  and  charla¬ 
tanism  will  seek  enlightenment  or  retreat  only  when  intelligence 
and  learning  make  a  masterly  array  for  leadership. 

This  mission  of  leadership  has  many  phases.  The  educated 
Negro  leads  by  making  himself  felt,  unconsciously,  in  many  ways. 
Dr.  Angell  of  Michigan  University  has  truly  declared  that  a  man 
who  has  any  claims  to  scholarship  or  learning  cannot  hoard  its  bles¬ 
sings  as  a  miser  hoards  gold,  that  he  can  hardly  enjoy  it  without  in 
some  degree  sharing  its  blessings  with  others,  that  its  very  nature  is 
to  be  outgoing  and  effusive.  Because  of  this  truth  the  Negro  scholar 
is  an  inspiration  to  his  own  people  who  need  just  such  an  object  les¬ 
son  as  himself.  The  race  gains  self-respect  as  it  sees  one  of  its  own 
on  higher  planes.  It  gathers  higher  aims  by  the  respect  it  instinc¬ 
tively  accords  him  and  its  pride  is  stimulated  along  higher  levels. 
It  is  thus  that  colored  men  of  learning — men  of  high  ideals — are 
far  more  influential  through  the  simple  contact  of  their  presence  than 
are  those  of  another  race. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  race  is  cursed  with  not  only  pretenders 
but  with  idlers.  So  is  every  other  race,  but  the  Negro  can 
least  afford  it  just  now.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  these  hold 
diplomas  indicating  completion  of  courses  of  higher  studies,  but 
they  are  not  really  the  educated  ones,  and  the  fact  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  does  not  prove  the  uselessness  of  the  educated  Negro  or  the 
failure  of  higher  education  for  the  race.  It  is  to  our  credit  that  com¬ 
paratively  few,  who  have  struggled  through  the  long  years  that  lead 
to  culture  and  scholarship,  can  be  found  to  give  enemies  of  the  race 
an  opportunity  for  assault  from  that  quarter.  Figures  will  not  lie, 
though  they  sometimes  may  stagger  one;  and  statistics  show  us  that 
the  college-bred  Negro  is  far  from  giving  a  record  for  uselessness.  ■ 

I  have  said  that  the  educated  Negro  (and  I  include  both  sex¬ 
es)  leads  by  the  inspiration  that  is  radiated.  Much  as  we  i egret 
it  we  cannot  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  grows  upon  us  daily — 
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tlie  fact  that  there  are  too  many  Negro  youths  to-day,  who 
seem  lacking  in  ambition,  in  aspiration,  in  either  fix¬ 
edness  or  firmness  of  purpose.  We  have  too  many  dudes  whose 
ideal  does  not  rise  above  the  possession  of  a  new  suit,  a  cane,  a 
silk  hat,  patent  leather  shoes,  a  cigarette  and  a  good  time — too 
many  in  every  sense  the  ‘"sport  of  the  gods.”  It  is  the  mission  of 
the  educated  Negro  to  help  change  this — to  see  that  thoughtless¬ 
ness  gives  place  to  seriousness.  Ruskin  spoke  a  basic  truth  when 
he  said  that  youth  is  no  time  for  thoughtlessness;  and  it  is  especial¬ 
ly  applicable  to  the  youth  of  a  race  that  has  its  future  to  make 
The  Negro  who  stands  on  the  higher  rounds  of  the  ladder 
of  education  is  pre  eminently  fitted  for  this  work  of  inspiration- 
helping  to  mold  and  refine,  ‘"working  out  the  beast”  and  seeing  that 
the  ‘‘ape  and  tiger  die,”  rescuing  from  vice  and  all  that  the  term 
implies. 

He  will  help  to  form  classes  of  society  where  culture  and  re¬ 
finement,  high  thinking  and  high  living,  in  its  proper  sense,  draw 
the  line — classes  made  up  of  what  one  denominates  an  “aristoc¬ 
racy  of  intelligence  and  character  that  protects  the  masses  from 
their  foes  without  and  from  their  own  folly  and  unrighteousness.” 

This  same  influence  is  to  be  exercised  over  those  young  men 
and  women  fresh  from  college  who  have  two  things  to  learn — that 
the  knowledge  they  possess  is  neither  altogether  new,  nor  is  it  pat¬ 
ented  by  them,  and  further,  that  one  great  danger  lies  ever  before 
those  of  any  race  who  have  won  great  distinction  in  college  halls 
— that  of  total  extinction  out  in  the  world. 

Nothing  but  true  scholarship  can  lead  these  young  people  to 
take  proper  measure  of  self  and  estimate  the  things  about  them  at 
their  true  value  as  they  stand  at  that  precarious  place,  the  beginning 
of  a  career.  There  they  need  the  warning  of  Omar  emphasized  to 
“waste  not  their  hour.”  There  is  plenty  of  active  leadership  for 
this  Afro-American  scholar  as  a  part  of  his  mission.  There  are 
books  to  be  written;  experiments  to  be  made;  conditions  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed;  ways  and  means  invented  to  reach  ends;  and  we  need  Negro 
specialists  in  all  these  fields.  Great  economic  results  will  never 
come  to  us,  nor  will  a  truly  great  standing  be  ours  as  long  as  we  are 
content  to  leave  our  affairs  to  the  sole  direction,  however  v/ise  or 
kindly  intended,  of  another  race. 

So  scientists,  historians,  linguists,  sociologists,  professional  men 
in  all  lines  are  needed,  not  only  that  the  life  and  history  of  the  race 
may  be  properly  presented  to  the  world,  but  in  order  that  another 
mission  may  be  fulfilled — that  of  keeping  before  the  world  the  fact 
that  the  Negro  possesses  intellect;  that  he  is  both  able  and  capable, 
and  that  through  this  possession  and  training  the  race  purposes  to 
develop  its  civilization. 

The  Negro  scholar  must  not  be  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
achievements  that  he  cannot  see  the  possibilities  in  those  about 
him.  In  this  way  also  he  is  to  help  keep  the  victories  of  the  race 
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at  the  fore.  As  a  teacher  he  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  note  and  en¬ 
courage  talent,  as  a  writer  or  journalist  he  can  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Petty  jealousy  is  out  of  place  and  fear  of  rivalry  is 
but  an  evidence  of  mediocrity.  As  a  specialist  in  any  line  he 
will  be  able  to  stand  where  he  can  call  this  talent  to  his  aid  and 
foster  its  growth. 

There  are  other  fields  of  activity  that  need  the  presence  and 
kindly  penetrative  interest  of  the  educated  ones  of  the  race.  The 
slums  call  for  this  influence.  The  growing  problems  in  our  north¬ 
ern  cities  especially  call  for  work  at  the  hands  of  the  intelligent, 
scholarly  men  and  women.  Vice  must  be  checked  in  the  race,  and 
a  transformation  be  effected  in  the  manner  of  life  in  the  dark  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cities.  Here  we  have  a  problem  of  our  own — to  sepa¬ 
rate  poverty  from  viciousness  and  encourage  the  people  to  better 
morals  and  industrious,  clean  lives.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
thoughtful  members  of  the  race  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  here 
where  a  people  is  segregated  in  certain  portions — where  the  good 
and  the  bad  must  perforce  live  elbow  to  elbow,  in  constant  contact 
and  often  consequent  contamination.  It  needs  settlement  work  of 
the  most  earnest  kind,  and  only  those  who  have  standing  and  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  able  to  do  the  desired  good. 

It  is  so  often  said  to-day  that  the  Negro  should  let  politics  alone 
that  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  field  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  But  the  Negro  has  his  public  duties  as  a  citizen 
to  perform  unless  he  proposes  to  drop  out  of  sight,  and  in  this  field 
he  has  a  duty.  Here  the  man  of  education  should  do  as  it  has 
seemed  good  for  some  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race — lend  his  help  to¬ 
ward  purifying  the  corrupt  atmosphere,  standing  for  what  is  up¬ 
right  and  just.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  standing  one 
gains  demonstrates  the  capabilities  and  worth  of  the  race.  To  be 
clean-handed  in  all  political  dealings,  to  guard  both  honor  and  re 
sponsibility  in  matters  of  business — in  short  to  quit  oneself  like  a 
man  in  all  things — must  be  preached  daily  as  of  the  utmost  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  race  The  present  attitude  of  the  outside  world  places 
the  Negro  scholar  in  a  most  responsible  position,  for  every  move¬ 
ment  on  hispart  is  noticed,  criticized,  and  if  he  falters  or  fails  high¬ 
er  education  receives  another  blow.  Not  for  one  second  can  the 
educated  Negro  men  and  women  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  an  iota  of 
their  action  or  conduct. 

With  all  these  spheres  calling  especially  for  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  there  is  still  another  of  the  most  importance,  for  it  holds  so  much 
tor  the  future  of  the  race.  This  is  the  improvement  of  domestic  life. 
We  want  no  upper  classes  where  evils  are  glossed  over  because 
there  are  money  and  position  to  be  respected.  We  must  work  for 
the  ideal  family  life.  Home  is  the  social  center  for  a  race,  the  real 
center  of  race  improvement,  and  we  want  better  homes.  For  this 
we  must  have  better  fathers,  better  mothers,  better  husbands,  bet¬ 
ter  wives,  better  sous  and  daughters.  Industry  alone  does  not 
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make  for  morality.  As  one  has  said,  “A  strict  labor  diet  does  not 
strengthen  morals,  it  only  suppresses  passions.”  In  the  home  and 
for  home  building  is  needed  that  ethical,  philosophical,  and  esthet- 
ical  training  that  belongs  to  the  higher  education.  This  training  is 
the  great  instrument  for  the  present  upbuilding  of  the  race  which  is 
to  do  so  much  in  laying  foundations  for  the  fine  heredity  every  race 
covets.  I  repeat  that  the  seeds  of  culture  are  to  be  sown  by  the 
educated  Negro  and  in  the  home  they  are  never  wholly  without 
fruit. 

The  artisan,  the  laborer  have  their  niches,  but  they  must  work 
with  and  not  against  the  educated  classes.  That  the  strong  work¬ 
ing  brain  must  be  the  guide  of  the  strong  working  hand,  I  have  ev¬ 
er  contended.  The  masses  must  move,  but  it  must  be  the  classes 
that  move  them  if  progress  upward  is  to  be  the  order.  We  must 
build  up  an  honest,  thrifty  yeomanry,  but  we  must  multiply  rapidly 
our  educated  men  to  lead  and  work  and  influence  in  these  various 
fields. 

The  fact  that  the  Negro  scholar  is  needed  for  this  work  shows 
the  demand.  We  have  not  enough  of  them  to  day.  If  Dr.  Angell 
of  Michigan  University  does  not  consider,  when  speaking  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon,  that  one  college  bred  person  in  a  thousand  in  nis  state 
“is  unwise  or  inexpedient,”  why  should  friend  or  foe  of  the  Negro 
consider  less  than  3000  college  bred  men  and  women  out  of  an 
entire  population  of  nearly  10,000,000,  “unwise  or  inexpedient? 
it  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  iiot  so  .pitiful  to*  think  of  the  hue 
and  cry  about  too  much  learning  for  the  Negro.  The  trouble 
with  the  n_ce  is  not  too  much  learning  but  not  enough.  A  little 
learning  is  surely  a  dangerous  thing.  Short  cuts  are  too  many  and 
do  not  really  Educate.  They  utterly  fail  to  give  drill  and  discipline 
absolutely  necessary  to  that  culture,  which  comes  only  after  hard  la¬ 
bor  of  years.  All  honor  to  Dr.  Curry  when  he  so  bravely  declared 
that  the  talk  of  the  hopelessness  of  education  or  of  too  much  educa¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  iiiappropriateness  of  academic  education  is  vain, 
adding  emphatically,  “The  Negro ‘wants  all  he  can  get,  and  all  he 
gets  he  profits  by.” 

No;  the  race  is  in  no  danger  of  going  “college  mad.  ”  Although 
the  earl}'  schools  for  it  were  generally  established  upon  the  broad 
university  plan,  yet  their  work  has  been  largely  basic;  and  they 
have  done  far  more  in  laying  foundations  than  in  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  graduates  from  higher  courses.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  claim 
there  can  be  too  many  of  the  race  with  learning  enough  and  disci¬ 
pline  enough  to  make  themselves  useful  leaders. 

There  is  room  for  all  kinds  of  work.  There  is  need  of  the  prac¬ 
tical,  the  industrial,  and  it  is  honorable  to  work  with  the  hands. 
It  will  help  in  weeding  out  idleness.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
easy  to  ignore  and  crush  higher  aspirations.  The  quiet  shaft  of  rid¬ 
icule  oft-times  does  more  than  argument,  and  many  things  that  arc 
very  desirable  and  necessary  are  often  overshadowed  by  the  skil- 
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ful  juxtaposition  that  shifts  them  where  they  are  but  dimly  seen, 
while  other  things  stand  forth  in  a  strong  light  and  are  thus  looked 
upon  as  all  important.  So  the  merry  quip  and  jest  -at  the  Latin  and 
Greek  studied  by  the  Negro  bring  far  more  than  a  passing  laugh 
—  they  really  briny  discredit  upon  the  whole  higher  training  where  none 
is  actually  intended.  It  causes  the  old  friends  of  higher  learning  to 
pause,  and  take  it  far  too  literally,  and  then  determine  that  it  is 
after  all  better  to  abandon  the  support  of  institutions  for  higher 
education.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  undo 
the  wrong.  Like  the  sped  arrow  and  the  lost  opportunity  such 
words  and  their  effect  cannot  be  recalled.  Even  assurance  that  it  is 
largely  jest  comes  too  late.  The  jest  has  been  all  too  convincing 
and  the  converts  have  at  once  arrayed  their  philanthropy  against 
forwarding  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  the  higher  courses. 

Dr.  VanDyke  has  said  that  true  manhood  and  womanhood  can¬ 
not  exist  without  an  ideal  side;  that  these  are  the  finer  feelings  which 
have  no  market  value  but  which  must  be  kept  alive.  Why  should  we 
endeavor  to  keep  them  alive?  Simply  because  the  world  at  large  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  this  means  development  in  the  highest  sense,  and  we 
claim  that  this  is  an  especial  need  of  the  Negro  race.  Then  we  ask, 
How  are  these  finer  feelings  kept  alive  ?  and  the  answer  comes  that 
this  stimulation  must  proceed  from  culture  and  scholarship. 

With  our  needs  pressing  upon  us  we  see  as  no  oilier  people  the 
importance  of  all  this  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  environment 
of  the  race.  It  has  a  bearing  upon  this  desired  change  that  the 
virtues  resulting  from  manual  labor  alone  cannot  exert.  Industrial 
training  is  needed  too  to  teach  how  to  earn  a  living,  but,  as  inti¬ 
mated  in  this  paper,  something  else — the  higher  education — must 
be  counted  upon  to  teach  how  to  live  better  lives .  how  to  get  the  most 
and  best  out  of  life. 

There  is  nuch  involved  in  the  attempt  of  the  educated  Negro 
to  fulfil  his  mission.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  swing  of  the 
pendulum  away  from  higher  training  for  the  race,  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  those  who  possess  it  to  day  to  carry  out  the  mission. 
The  Negro  scholar  who  sets  out  to  pursue  the  paths  pointed  out 
does  it  at  a  great  amount  of  self-sacrifice.  He  must  expect  to  meet 
rebuff,  discouragement,  misinterpretation,  lack  of  recognition,  hard¬ 
ships,  and  these  do  not  by  any  means  come  alone  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  foes  are  often  of  his  own  race.  It  will  take  all  the 
philosophy  he  can  summon  to  contend  with  the  opposition  that 
comes  from  ignorance,  from  coarseness,  from  the  unthinking  and 
the  malicious.  It  will  need  all  his  self  control  and  forbearance  to 
move  along  under  grasping,  bullying  ignorance  that  seeks  to  ride 
rough  shod  over  superior  knowledge  and  breeding;  it  will  demand 
all  his  logic  to  meet  the  arguments  from  without  that  the  Negro 
has  no  time  now  for  scholarship — that  he  must  get  money  and  get 
land  first  ;  that  learning  possesses  little  mercantile  value  now  ;  that 
the  way  to  advancement  along  scholarly  lines  is  barred;  that  the  cook, 
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the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  are  all  better  paid  than  the  scholar 
for  the  use  of  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  which  costs  far  less  than 
his.  He  must  face  the  facts  no  matter  how  unjust  or  inconsistent  such 
things  are  and  meet  the  final  question — Is  it  worth  striving  for  ? — Is  it 
worth  while  to  put  ambitions  and  longings  on  the  altar,  to  work  unceasingly , 
uncomplainingly  amidst  stolid  indifference,  absolute  contempt  and  often 
open  hostility  ? 

We  are  face  to  face  here  with  the  question  whether  scholarship 
pays,  whether  the  educated  Negro  is  to  be  encouraged  to  multiply 
and  push  forward  determinedly  on  his  mission.  If  there  was 
but  the  present  moment  to  contemplate,  the  race  might  be  excused 
for  pausing,  for  acquiescing  in  the  limitations  set  for  its  education, 
and  for  saying  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  But  to-day  does 
not  end  all.  There  is  a  future  and  that  Negro  is  lacking  in  proper 
manhood  who  does  not  determine  to  help  on  that  future.  The  fu¬ 
ture  is  always  bound  up  in  the  present  and  if  this  future  is  to  make 
men  and  women  out  of  the  race  in  coming  generations  the  question 
is  answered.  Negro  scholarship  is  worth  striving  for,  because  the 
educated  Negro  is  to  lead  for  that  future.  Education,  learning, 
scholarship  will  make  the  undying  lustre  of  a  people — will  prove 
their  greatest  glory.  Thinkers  will  give  an  immortality  to  a  people 
that  neither  wealth,  nor  industry,  nor  strength  of  arm,  nor  even  vir¬ 
tue  can  procure  for  it. 

So  the  educated  Negro  must  keep  this  in  view,  must  see  his 
mission  clearly  and  stand  courageously  ready  to  undertake  it — 

“Cleansed  of  servile  panic, 

Slow  to  dread  or  despise, 
y  Humble  because  of  knowledge, 

Mighty  by  sacrifice.” 

But  there  must  be  united  effort  among  the  leaders  of  the  race 
along  all  lines  to  this  end.  Advocates  of  higher  learning  and  of 
industrial  education  must  accord  respect  to  each  other’s  opinions 
and  work  unitedly,  in  order  that  neither  may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
“Nemesis  of  Neglect.”  And  the  race  must  sustain  its  leaders  of 
thought  and  action.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  none  to  waste  in 
eternal  strife.  The  field  is  large  enough  for  all  to  glean  and  work 
in.  The  race  must  make  a  common  cause,  meet  a  common  enemy 
and  win  common  friends. 


Wilberforce ,  Ohio. 


W.  S.  Scarborough. 


The  American  Negro  Academy, 
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The  Early  Negro  Convention  Movement. 


With  the  period  immediately  following  the  Second  War 
with  Great  Britain,  begins  a  series  of  events  which  indicate 
a  purpose  of  the  nation  to  make  the  condition  of  the  free  man 
of  color  an  inferior  status  socially  and  politically.  That  this 
was  resisted  at  every  step,  revealed  the  national  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  protest  against  prescription  in  the  Church  which  had 
asserted  itself  in  several  instances  as  at  St.  James  P.  E.  and 
Bethel  in  Philadelphia,  Zion  in  New  York,  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  two  independent  denominations — in  1816  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1820  at  New  York. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in 
1 8 r  6  with  the  hidden  purpose  of  strengthening  slavery  by 
ridding  the  country  of  its  free  black  population.  In  182Q  the 
passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  permitted  the  westward 
extension  of  slavery  and  as  far  north  as  36°  30'. 

Local  legislation,  harmonizing  with  this  national  action 
against  extending  the  domain  of  freedom  and  making  the 
country  undesirable  for  the  colored  freeman,  followed.  Two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  compromise,  “  the  martyrs 
of  1S22  ’’  went  bravely  and  heroically  to  their  fate  in  South 
Carolina.  I11  1827,  the  Empire  State  completed  its  work  of 
emancipation  of  the  slave  began  28  years  before,  and  saw  the 
birth  of  “  Freedom’s  Journal,”  the  first  Negro  newspa¬ 
per  within  the  limits  of  tne  United  States,  edited  by  John  B. 
Russ .vurm  and  Samuel  E.  Cornish.  In  1831,  Virginia  was 
convulsed  and  the  entire  Southland  shocked  by  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Nat.  Turner.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  along  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  border,  the  feeling  against  the  free  Negro  had  become 
acute.  Mobs  occurred,  blood  was  shed  and  the  people  were 
compelled  to  look  to  some  spot  where  they  could  abide  in 
peace. 
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It  was  in  these  stirring  times  that  the  Convention  move¬ 
ment  which  means  the  marshalling  of  the  moral  forces  within 
the  Negro  came  into  existence.  The  forces\vhich  it  evoked 
were  conserved  and  correlated  until  the  dynamics  of  Civil  Rev¬ 
olution  had  wrought  desolation  and  destruction  far  and  wide, 
sweeping  away  forever  what  had  been  a  basis  of  the  social 
and  political  strength  of  the  Nation. 

Prior  to  this  time,  there  had  been  a  local  convention 
held  in  Philadelphia,  January,  1817.  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  that  had  been 
organized  to  remove  systematically  from  this  country  all  the 
free  colored  people  in  the  United  States.  A  glance  at  the 
list  of  the  officers  of  this,  the  pioneer  deliberative  convention 
of  colored  people  of  which  we  have  as  yet  any  date,  shows 
that  the  men  who  led  in  this  meeting  as  in  the  movement  of 
which  this  paper  is  a  study,  were  among  the  foremost  colored 
citizens  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  dis¬ 
tant  past.  James  Forten  was  President,  and  Russell  Parrott, 
the  assistant  to  Absalom  Jones  at  St  .Thomas,  P.  E.  Church, 
was  the  Secretary.  Prominent  also  in  this  anti  colonization 
convention,  were  Absalom  Jones,  Richard  Allen,  Robert 
Douglass,  Francis  Perkins,  John  Gloucester — the  first  settled 
pastor  of  a  colored  Presbyterian  Church — Robert  Gordon, 
James  Johnson,  Quanmany  Clarkson,  John  Summersett  and 
Randall  Shepherd. 

The  convention  which  assembled  in  1830  and  was  che 
first  conscious  step  toward  concerted  action,  was  in  no  sense 
local  either  in  its  conception  or  its  constituency. 

The  prime  mover  was  Hezekiali  Grice,  a  native  of  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  was  born  just  one  hundred  years  ago  In 
his  early  life,  Grice  had  met  Benjamin  Lundy,  and  in  1828-9, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  editors  and  publishers  of  “  The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  published  at  that  time 
in  Baltimore. 

In  the  spring  of  1830  he  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  prom¬ 
inent  colored  men  in  the  free  states  requesting  their  views  on 
the  feasibility  and  imperative  necessity  of  holding  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  free  colored  men  of  the  country,  at  some  point 
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north.  of  Mason  &  Dixon’s  line,  for  the  exchange  of  views  on 
the  question  of  emigration  or  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that 
would  make  living  in  the  United  States  more  endurable.  For 
several  months  Grice  received  no  response  whatever  to  this 
circular.  In  August,  however,  he  received  an  urgent  request 
for  him  to  come  at  once  to  Philadelphia.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  found  a  meeting  in  session,  discussing  conflicting 
reports  relative  to  the  openings  for  colored  people  as  emi¬ 
grants  to  Canada.  Bishop  Richard  Allen,  at  whose  instance 
he  was  in  Philadelphia,  subsequently  showed  him  a  printed 
circular  signed  by  Peter  Williams,  the  rector  of  St.  Phillips 
Church,  New  York,  Peter  Vogelsang  and  Thomas  L.  Jen¬ 
nings  of  the  same  place,  approving  the  plan  of  convention. 
This  approval  decided  the  Philadelphians  to  take  definite  ac¬ 
tion,  and  they  immediately  “  issued  a  call  for  a  convention 
of  the  colored  men  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1830.” 

When  the  time  came  the  Convention  assembled  in  Bethel 
Church,  the  historic  building  in  which  was  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  M.  E.  denomination.  The  convention  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  Bishop  Allen  as  President,  Dr. 
Belfast  Burton  of  Philadelphia  and  Austin  Steward  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  as  Vice  Presidents,  Junius  C.  Morell,  Secretary, 
and  Robert  Gbwlev,  Maryland,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Seven  States  were  represented  by  duly  accredited  dele¬ 
gates  as  follows : 

Pennsylvania — Richard  Allen,  Belfast  Burton,  Cyrus 
Black,  Junius  C.  Morell,  Benjamin.  Paschall,  James  Cornish, 
William  Whipper,  Peter  Gardiner,  John  Allen,  James  New¬ 
man,  Charles  H.  Leveck,  Frederick  A.  Hinton. 

New  York — Austin  Steward,  Joseph  Adams,  George 
L.  Brown. 

Connecticut — Scipio  Augustus. 

Rhode  Island — George  C.  Willis,  Alfred  Niger. 

Maryland — James  Deaver,  Hezekiah  Grice,  Aaron 
Willson,  Robert  Cowley. 

Delaware — Abraham  D.  Shadd. 
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Virginia — Arthur  M.  Waring,  William  Duncan,  James 
West,  Jr. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  honorary  members  as 
follows : 

Pennsylvania — Robert  Brown,  William  Rogers,  John 
Bowers,  Richard  Howell,  Daniel  Peterson,  Charles  Shorts. 

New  York — Leven  Williams. 

Maryland — James  P.  Walker,  Rev.  Samuel  Todd, 
John  Arnold. 

Ohio — John  Robinson. 

New  Jersey — Sampson  Peters. 

Delaware — Rev.  Anthony  Campbell  and  Dan  Carolus 
Hall. 

They  may  well  be  called  the  first  ‘‘forty  immortals”  in 
our  Valhalla. 

The  question  of  emigration  to  Canada  West,  after  an 
exhaustive  discussion  which  continued  during  the  two 
days  of  the  convention’s  sessions,  was  recommended  as  a 
measure  of  relief  against  the  persecution  from  which  the  col¬ 
ored  American  suffered  in  many  places  in  the  North.  Strong 
resolutions  against  the  American  Colonization  Society  were 
adopted.  The  formation  of  a  parent  society  with  auxiliaries 
in  the  different  localities  represented  in  the  convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  object  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  colony  in  the  province  of  upper  Canada,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  more  definite  information,  having  been  effected,  the 
convention  adjourned  to  reassemble  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  1831,  during  which  time  the  order  of  the  convention 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  auxiliary  societies  had 
been  carried  into  operation. 

At  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  in  1831,  which  was 
fully  reported  in  ‘‘The  Liberator,”  the  officers  elected  were, 
John  Bowers,  Philadelphia,  President,  Abraham  D.  Shadd 
and  William  Duncan,  Vice  Presidents,  William  Whipper, 
Secretary,  Thomas  L.  Jennings,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  roll  of  delegates,  reveals-  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  pioneers.  Hezekiah  Grice  did  not  attend — in  fact  he 
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was  never  a  delegate  at  any  subsequent  convention,  for  two 
years  later  he  emigrated  to  Hayti,  where  he  became  a  fore¬ 
most  contractor.  Richard  Allen  had  died,  after  having 
completed  a  most  remarkable  career.  Rev.  James  W.  C. 
Pennington,  who  for  forty  years  bore  a  conspicuous  place  as 
a  clergyman  of  sound  scholarship,  was  a  new  figure  and 
thenceforth  an  active  participant  in  the  movement. 

This  convention  aroused  no  little  interest  among  the 
foremost  friends  of  the  Negro  and  was  visited  and  addressed 
by  such  men  as  Rev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn  of  New  Haven,  Benjamin 
Lundy  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  In  the  “Life  of  Arthur 
Tappan,”  written  by  his  brother  Lewis  Tappan,  we  find  the 
following: 

“A  convention  of  people  of  color  was  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1831  of  delegates  from  several  States  to  consult  upon 
the  common  interest.  It  was  numerously  attended  and  the 
proceedings  were  conducted  with  much  ability.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  a  col- 
egiate  school  on  the  manual  labor  system.  *  *  A 

committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  made  an  appeal  to  the 
benevolent.  *  *  *  New  Haven  was  suggested 

as  a  suitable  place  for  its  location  *  *  *  Arthur 

Tappan  purchased  several  acres  of  land  in  the  southerly  part 
of  the  city  and  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  suit¬ 
able  building  and  furnished  it  with  needful  supplies  in  a  way 
to  do  honor  to  the  city  and  country  *  *  *  The 

people  of  New  Haven  became  violently  agitated  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  plan.  The  city  was  filled  with  confusion.  They 
seemed  to  fear  that  the  city  would  be  overrun  with  Negroes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  *  *  *  A  public 

meeting  called  by  the  Mayor  September  8,  1831 ,  in  spite  of 
a  manly  protest  by  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  subsequently  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Connecticut,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following: 

“Resolved,  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Common  Council 
and  freemen  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  in  city  meeting  as¬ 
sembled,  that  we  will  resist  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
college  in  this  place  by  every  lawful  means.” 
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The  attempt  at  the  founding  of  a  college  in  Connecticut 
was  abandoned.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  more  than  mention 
the  Prudence  Crandall  incident  that  disgraced  the  name  ox 

Connecticut  at  the  same  period. 

What  was  a  kind  of  National  Executive  Committee,  and 
known  as  the  Convention  Board,  issued  the  calls  for  the  con¬ 
vention  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  next  convention  was  held  in  1832,  there  were 
eight  States  represented  with  an  attendance  of  thirty  dele¬ 
gates,  as  follows:  Maryland  had  3;  Delaware,  5;  New  Jersey, 
3;  Pennsylvania,  9:  New  York,  51  Connecticut,  2;  Rhode 
Island,  1;  Massachusetts,  2. 

Beginning  June  4th,  it  continued  in  session  until  the 
15th.  The  question  exciting  the  greatest  interest  was  one 
which  proposed  the  purchase  of  other  lands  for  settlement  in 
Canada;  for  800  acres  of  land  had  already  been  secured,  two 
thousand  individuals  had  left  the  soil  of  their  birth,  crossed 
the  line  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  structure  which  prom¬ 
ised  an  asylum  for  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  already  erected  tu'O  hundred  log  houses 
and  500  acres  of  land  had  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
But  hostility  to  the  settlement  of  the  Negro  in  that  section 
had  been  manifested  by  Canadians,  many  of  whom  would 
sell  no  land  to  the  Negro.  This  may  explain  the  hesitation 
of  the  convention  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  further  investigation  and  report  to  a  sub¬ 
sequent  convention. 

Opposition  to  the  colonization  movement  was  emphasized 
by  a  strong  protest  against  any  appropriation  by  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  also  urged  at  the 
same  convention.  This  was  one  year  before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

There  were  fifty-eight  delegates  present  when  the  con¬ 
vention  assembled  June  3,  1S33.  The  states  represented 
were  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Abraham  D.  Shadd, 
then  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  President,  Richard 
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D.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  and  John  G.  Stewart  were  Vice 
Presidents,  Ransom  F.  Wake  of  New  York,  was  Secretary 
with  Henry  Ogden,  Assistant,  and  John  B.  Depee  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Clerk. 

The  usual  resolutions  and  addresses  to  the  people  were 
framed  and  adopted.  In  addition  to  these,  the  law  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  recently  passed,  prohibiting  the  establishment 
of  literary  institutions  in  that  State  for  the  instruction  of  per¬ 
sons  of  color  of  other  states  was  specifically  referred  to,  as 
well  as  a  resolution,  giving  the  approval  of  the  mission  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  Europe  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Manual  Training  School. 

The  emigration  question  was  again  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  the  encouragement  of  settlement  in  Upper  Canada  and  all 
plans  for  colonization  anywhere  were  rejected. 

A  general  convention  fund  was  provided  for  a  schedule 
showing  the  population,  churches,  day  schools,  Sunday 
Schools,  pupils,  temperance  societies,  benevolent  societies, 
mechanics  and  store-keepers.  A  most  significant  action  was 
one  recommencing  the  establishment  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  of  Free  Labor  Stores  at  which  no  produce  from 
the  result  of  slave  labor  would  be  exposed  for  sale. 

The  next  year,  1834,  the  convention  met  in  New  York, 
June  8th,  with  Henry  Sipkins  as  President,  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  John  D.  Closson,  Vice  Presidents,  Benjamin  F. 
Hughes,  Secretary  and  Rev.  H.  Francis,  Assistant  Secretary. 
There  were  seven  states  represented  and  about  40  delegates 
present.  The  usual  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  commend¬ 
ing  Prudence  Crandall  to  the  patronage  and  affection  of  the 
people  at  large;  another  urging  the  people  to  assemble  on 
the  fourth  of  each  July  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  the  de¬ 
livery  of  addresses  pertaining  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of 
the  colored  people.  The  foundation  of  societies  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  moral  reform  and  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors  was  advocated.  Moreover,  every  person  of  color  was 
urged  to  discountenance  all  boarding  houses  where  gambling 
was  admitted. 
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At  the  same  convention  the  Phoenix  Societies  came  up 
for  special  consideration  and  were  heartily  commended. 
These  planned  an  organization  of  the  colored  people  in  their 
municipal  sub-divisions  with  the  special  object  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  their  improvement  in  morals,  literature  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts.  Lewis  Tappan  refers  to  them  in  the  biography 
previously  referred  to.  The  “Mental  Feast’’  which  was  a 
social  feature,  survived  thirty  years  later  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
terior  towns  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West.  Rt.  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  Rush  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Lion,  was  the  president  of  these 
societies.  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  the  predecessor  of  Rev. 
Henry  Highland  Garnet  at  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  and  who  enjoys  the  unique  reputation  of  claim¬ 
ing  Princeton  Seminary  as  his  Alma  Mater,  was  a  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident.  Among  its  directors  were  Boston  Crummell,  the  father 
of  the  founder  of  the  American  Negro  Academy,  Rev. 
William  Paul  Quinn,  subsequently  a  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church,  and  Rev.  Peter  Williams.  These  names  suggest 
that  the  Phoenix  Society  movement  was  not  confined  to  any 
special  social  clique,  but  was  a  somewhat  wide  spread  institu¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  there  was  lost  during  the  excitement 
of  The  New  York  Draft  Riots  of  1863,  nearly  all  the  docu¬ 
mentary  data  for  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Convention 
movement,  through  the  study  of  these  societies. 

With  1835,  the  Convention  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
June  1-5,  was  the  time  of  its  sessions.  There  were  forty  four 
delegates  enrolled,  with  Reuben  Ruby  of  Maine,  as  pres¬ 
ident,  James  H.  Fleet  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Nathan  Johnson  Vice  Presidents,  John  F.  Cook  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  wras  Secretary,  Samuel  Van  Brackle  and 
Henry  Ogden  were  the  Assistants. 

Speaking  of  its  proceedings,  “The  Liberator”  says: 
“Its  pages  offered  abundant  testimony  of  the  ability  of  this 
body  to  set  before  the  Nation  a  detail  of  the  wrongs  and  griev¬ 
ances  to  which  they  are  by  custom  and  law  subjected,  and 
they  also  exhibit  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  manly  and  noble 


resolution  to  contend  by  moral  force  alone  until  their  rights 
so  long  withheld  shall  be  restored.” 

Among  other  specially  notable  things,  Robert  Purvis 
and  Frederick  A.  Hinton  were  appointed  a  committee  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  dissatisfied  emigrants  to  Liberia  and  to  take 
such  action  as  would  best  promote  the  sentiment  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people  respecting  the  work  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
The  students  oi  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati  were  thanked 
for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  abolition.  Temperance  reform 
was  advocated  in  a  stirring  address  to  the  people.  The  free 
people  of  color  were  recommended  to  petition  Congress  and 
their  respective  state  legislatures  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship,  and  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

William  Whipper  advocated  that  the  word  ‘colored’ 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  title  ‘‘African”  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  name  of  the  churches,  lodges,  societies  and 
other  institutions. 

In  1836,  in  the  columns  of  ‘‘The  Liberator”  appear 
calls  for  two  conventions;  the  regular  annual  convention  was 
called  to  meet/in  Philadelphia,  June  6,  by  Henry  Sipkins  of 
the  Convention  Board,  and  the  urgent  language  of  the  call 
implies  doubt  in  the  interest  of  the  people  or  the  probability 
of  their  prompt  response  to  the  calls.  William  Whipper  is¬ 
sued  the  call,  through  the  same  medium,  for  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Moral  Reform  to  meet  August  2,  1836,  also 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  careful  perusal 
of  the  files  of  ‘‘The  Liberator”  fails  to  disclose  a  comment 
on  the  proceedings  of  either  convention.  But  the  perusal  of 
the  officers  of  the  American  Moral  Reform  shows  the  influen¬ 
tial  m;n  of  the  Convention  Movement  at  their  helm.  James 
Forten,  Sr.,  the  revolutionary  patriot,  was  the  President, 
Reuben  Ruby,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  Rev.  Walter  Proc¬ 
tor  and  Jacob  C. White,  Sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  were  Vice  Pres¬ 
idents,  Joseph  Cassey  was  Treasurer,  Robert  Purvis,  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  James  Forten,  Jr.,  Recording 
Secretary. 


The  address  was  drawn  up  by  William  Watkins  Falti- 
more,  who  two  decades  later  was  an  able  colleague  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass  in  the  conduct  of  ‘•The  North  Star. 

In  1837.  the  convention  of  the  American  Moral 
was  again  held  in  Philadelphia.  August  19th,  in  which  Wil¬ 
liam  Whippet.  John  P.  Burr  and  James  Forten,  Jr.,  were 
leading  spirits.  At  the  adjournment,  an  extra  meeting  was 
held  in  St.  Thomas  P.  E.  Church,  at  which  an  address  on 
Temperance  was  delivered  by  John  Francis  Cook  of  Was  1 
ingtor.. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  stated  to  show  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  movement  was  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  thought  ol  the 
disfranchised  American.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  lull  does 
not  at  all  disprove  this  contention.  The  conventions  were 
great  educators,  alike  of  the  Negro  and  the  American  whites. 
They  taught  the  former  parliamentary  usages  and 
how  to  conduct  deliberative  bodies.  They  brought  to  light 
facts  pertaining  to  the  Negro’s  status  which  tended  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  he  was  thrifty  and  steadily  improving  as  a  moral 
and  economic  force;  while  the  American  whites  had  in  them 
an  object  lesson  from  which  they  learned  much.  In  his  “Au¬ 
tobiography  of  a  Fugitive  Negro,’’  Samuel  Ringgold  Ward 
says:  “A  State  ora  National  Convention  of  black  men  is 
held.  The  talent  displayed,  the  order  maintained,  the  de- 
meauor  of  the  delegates,  all  impress  themselves  upon  the 
community.  All  agree  that  to  keep  a  people  rooted  to  the 
soil  who  are  rapidly  improving,  who  have  already  attained 
considerable  influence  and  are  marshalled  by  gifted  leaders, 
(men  who  show  themselves  qualified  for  legislative  and  judi¬ 
cial  positions),  and  to  doom  them  to  a  state  of  perpetual  vas¬ 
salage  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.’’ 

The  work  of  unifying  the  race  along  right  lines  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  holding  of  state  conventions.  There  was  a 
state  Temperance  Convention  of  the  colored  men  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  held  at  Middletown,  1836,  followed  by  a  call  for  a  New 
England  Convention  at  Boston  in  October.  Reference  to  its 
proceedings  shows  a  prior  convention  held  at  Providence,  R. 


I. ,  in  May.  At  the  Boston  convention  a  ringing  appeal  was 
made  to  the  people,  for  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants, 
and  almost  immediately  thereafter,  local  meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  practical  operation  the  princi¬ 
ples  enunciated.  Not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  local  conventions  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the  veteran 
educator,  Peter  H.  Clark,  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  early 
movement: 

J.  W.  Cromweu,, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — 

The  people  of  Ohio  held  conventions  annually  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Usually  they  printed  their  proceedings  in  pamphlets. 
*  *  *  * 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Ohio  conventions  was  that  they  were  meant  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  that  State.  The  conven¬ 
tions  of  those  residing  in  the  more  eastern  States  were  simply  anti¬ 
slavery  conventions,  and  their  memorials  and  protests  were  aimed  at 
slavery.  The  first  conventions  of  the  men  of  Ohio  were  self-helpful. 
By  their  own  sacrifices  and  with  the  help  of  friends,  they  purchased  lots 
and  erected  scnool  houses  in  a  number  of  towns,  or  they  organized 
schools  and  located  them  in  churches. 

Active  in  this  work  were  the  Yancy’s,  Charles  and  Walter,  Gideon 
and  Charles  Langston,  (brothers  of  John  M.),  George  Carey,  Dennis 
Hill,  and  chief  among  them,  David  Jenkins.  Walter  Yancy  was  the 
agent  of  these  men,  travelling  and  organizing  societies  and  schools,  col¬ 
lecting  funds,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  this  self-helping  movement,  a  number  of  farming 
communities  were  established,  some  of  which  accumulated  large  areas 
of  land,  and  in  Cincinnati,  The  Iron  Chest  Company  accumulated  funds 
and  in  1840  erected  a  block  of  buildings  which  still  stands. 

Later,  the  action  of  the  Convention  was  directed  against  the  Black 
Laws  of  Ohio.  These  were  repealed  in  1849,  and  colored  children  were 
permitted  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  funds,  though  in  sepa¬ 
rate  schools.  The  same  legislature  elected  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  movement  thus  detailed  was  the  result  of  a 
bargain  between  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  and  the  Free  Soilers. 

Afterwards  the  force  of  these  conventions  was  directed  against 
discriminations  against  colored  people  which  still  existed  on  the  statute 
books.  Sometimes  this  force  took  the  shape  of  petitions,  memorials, 
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protests,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Equal  Rights  League, 
it  took  the  shape  of  legal  proceedings,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  conventions  was  held  in  1852, 

when  John  M.  Langston  delivered  the  best  speech  of  his  life,  defending 
the  thesis,  “there  is  a  mutual  reptllency  between  the  white  and  black 
races  of  the  world.” 

“The  materials  for  the  speech  were  collected  by  Charles  Langston, 
but  John  made  the  speech.  Time  has  vindicated  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Langston  in  that  memorable  addre  ss.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Emigration  Movement  in  which  Dr.  Martin  R.  Delaney  afterwards  be¬ 
came  prominent. 

Effective  national  conventions  have  not  been  numerous  in  the  past 
fifty  years. 

One  of  the  most  notable  met  at  Rochester  in  1852.  Frederick 
Douglass  presided  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  secretary. 

It  was  reported  that  Mrs.  Stowe  desired  to  give  a  portion  of  her 
earnings  from  “  Uncle  Tom  ”  for  the  founding  of  a  school  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Afro-American,  and  this  convention  was  called  to  formulate 
an  advisory  plan. 

The  plan  when  formulated,  was  practically  what  Mr.  Washington 
realized  many  years  afterwards  at  Tuskegee. 

If  you  knew  Mr.  Douglass,  you  perhaps  know  that  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  found  such  a  school. 

The  Rochester  movement  came  to  naught,  but  its  influence  upon 
the  colored  people  of  the  country  was  wide  spread,  chiefly  because  of 
the  character  of  the  men  who  composed  it. 

Its  proceedings  were  published  in  the  “North  Star,”  and  so  far  as 
I  know,  nowhere  else.  The  file  of  that  paper  was  destroyed  with  Mr. 
Douglass’  Rochester  house,  and,  unless  in  the  Congressional  Library,  no 
copy  now  exists. 

The  convention  at  Syracuse,  1864,  was  another  note-worthy  assem¬ 
blage.  Its  was  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of  organization  known  as  the 
National  Equal  Rights  League.  The  rivalry  between  Mr.  Douglass  and 
Mr.  Langston  prevented  the  wide  usefulness  of  which  the  organization 
was  capable. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  organized  auxiliary  State  leagues, 
and  in  each  State  much  good  was  done.  Mr.  Langston,  president  elect 
of  the  National  Organization,  never  called  it  together.  *  *  * 

I  have  written  at  length  and  yet  have  not  answered  your  questions 
as  to  men  whose  names  deserve  to  be  embalmed  in  your  proposed  book. 

It  will  take  time  and  thought  for  the  compilation  of  such  a  list. 
The  men  who  officiated  in  the  conventions  of  which  I  have  written, 
were  mostly  small  men,  great  only  in  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  respect  yours, 

Peter  h.  Ceark. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  21,  1901. 
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Within  these  ten  years  from  1837  to  1847,  a  new  figure 
appears  on  the  scene,  a  man,  though  not  born  free  like  Paul, 
yet  like  the  chief  captain,  obtained  it  at  a  great  price.  The 
career  of  Frederick  Douglass  was  but  preliminary  prior  to  his 
return  from  England,  and  his  settlement  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
as  editor  of  “The  North  Star.’’  By  a  most  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidence,  the  very  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  “The 
North  Star,’’  published  January,  1848,  is  an  extended  notice 
of  the  National  Colored  Convention  held  at  the  Liberty  Street 
Church,  Troy,  New  York,  October  9,  1847.  Nathan  Johnson 
was  President,  Dr.  James  McCune  Smith,  Peyton  Harris, 
New  York,  James  W.  C.  Pennington,  Connecticut,  were 
Vice  Presidents,  Wm.  H.  Topp,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Charles  B. 
Ray,  New  York  City,  and  William  C.  Nell  of  Boston,  were 
Secretaries.  The  business  committee  with  Henry  Highland 
Garnet,  Chairman,  Charles  B.  Ray,  Leonard  Collins,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Willis  A.  Hodges,  N.  Y.,  and  Lewis  Hayden,  then 
of  Michigan. 

There  were  67  delegates.  From  New'  York,  44;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  15;  Connecticut,  2;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Michigan,  1  each. 

The  presence  of  one  delegate,  Benjamin  Weeden,  from  a 
large  constituency,  Northampton,  Mass.,  whose  credentials 
stated  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  white  citizens  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  objects  of  the  call  had  formerly  expressed 
their  endorsement  of  the  movement,  was  a  signal  for  hearty 
applause. 

A  most  spirited  discussion  arose  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Education  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  college  for  colored  young  men,  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con  by  arguments  that  can  not  be  surpassed 
even  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century.  The  report 
gives  unstinted  praise  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  scholarly  style,  his  choice  diction,  his  grace  of  manner, 
and  this  statement  excites  no  surprise  when  we  learn  that 
this  chairman  was  Alexander  Crummell. 

The  next  year,  September  6,  1848,  between  sixty  and 
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seventy  delegates  assembled  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  the  sessions  alternating  between  the  Court 
House  and  the  Tabernacle.  Frederick  Douglass  was  chosen 
President,  John  Jones  of  Illinois,  Allen  Jones  of  Ohio,  Thom¬ 
as  Johnson  of  Michigan  and  Abner  Francis  of  New  York, 
were  Vice  Presidents,  William  Howard  Day  was  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  with  William  H.  Burnham  and  Justin  Hollin,  Assistants. 
At  the  head  of  the  business  committe  stood  Martin  R.  Dela¬ 
ney,  and  with  him  as  associates,  Charles  H.  Langston,  David 
Jenkins,  Henry  Bibb,  T.  W.  Tucker,  W.  H.  Topp,  Thomas 
Bird,  J.  P.  Watson  and  J.  Malvin.  The  line  ot  policy  was 
not  deflected.  As  in  previous  conventions,  education  was 
encouraged,  the  importance  of  statistical  information  stated 
and  temperance  societies  urged. 

As  showing  the  representative  character  of  the  delegates, 
the  diversity  of  occupations,  employment  and  the  professions 
followed,  the  fact  was  developed  that  there  were  printers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  engineers,  dentists, 
gunsmiths,  editors,  tailors,  merchants,  wheelwrights,  paint¬ 
ers,  farmers,  physicians,  plasterers,  masons,  college  students, 
clergymen,  barbers,  hairdressers,  laborers,  coopers,  livery 
stable  keepers,  bath  house  keepers  and  grocers  among  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

But  of  all  the  conventions  of  the  period,  the  largest,  that 
in  which  the  ability  of  its  members  was  best  displayed  in  the 
broad  and  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  questions  discussed 
and  the  practical  action  which  vindicated  their  right  to  recog¬ 
nition  as  enfranchised  citizens,  and  the  one  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  American  people  was  attracted  as  never  before, 
was  the  one  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

With  greater  emphasis  than  at  prior  meetings,  this  con¬ 
vention  set  the  seal  of  its  opposition  against  any  hope  for 
permanent  relief  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  colored 
freeman  labored  by  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  Because  of  this,  it  directed  its  energies  to  affirmative 
constructive  action. 

In  the  enunciation  of  a  philosophy  able,  far-sighted  and 
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statesmanlike,  contained  in  the  address  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  we  behold  the  wisdom  of  a  master  mind — one  then  at  the 
prime  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  Frederick 
Douglass,  the  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Among  the  important  things  done  by  the  convention 
might  be  enumerated.  It  says: 

“We  can  not  announce  the  discovery  of  any  new  principle 
adopted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  The  great 
truths  of  moral  and  political  science  upon  which  we  rely,  and 
which  press  upon  your  consideration,  have  been  evolved  and 
enunciated  by  you.  We  point  to  your  principles,  your  wis¬ 
dom  and  your  great  example  as  the  full  justification  of  our 
course  this  day.  That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  right  of  all;  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  together;  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  to  establish  justice, 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib¬ 
erty  to  all  the  people  of  the  country;  that  resistance  to  ty¬ 
ranny  is  obedience  to  God — are  American  principles  and 
maxims,  and  together  they  form  and  constitute  the  construc¬ 
tive  elements  of  the  American  government.” 

1.  The  plan  for  an  industrial  college  on  the  manual  labor 
plan,  was  approved,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  was 
about  to  make  a  visit  to  England  at  the  instance  of  friends  in 
that  country,  was  authorized  to  receive  funds  in  the  name  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  country  for  that  purpose.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  establishment  and  conduct  of  such  an  institution  of 
learning,  would  train  youth  to  be  self-reliant  and  skilled 
workmen,  fitted  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  of  life  on 
the  conditions  prevailing  here. 

2.  A  registry  of  colored  mechanics,  artisans  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  throughout  the  Union,  was  provided  for,  also,  of 
all  the  persons  willing  to  employ  colored  men  in  business,  to 
teach  colored  boys  mechanic  trades,  liberal  and  scientific 
professions  and  farming,  also  a  registry  of  colored  men  and 
youth  seeking  employment  or  instruction. 

3.  A  committee  on  publication  “to  collect  all  facts,  sta- 


tUtics  and  statements.  All  laws  and  historical  records  and 
biographies  of  the  colored  people  and  all  books  by  colored 
authors  ”  This  committee  was  further  authorized  “to  pub¬ 
lish  replies  to  any  assaults  worthy  of  note,  made^  upon  the 
character  or  condition  of  the  colored  people  ”  This  was  in 
keeping  with  what  had  actually  been  done  by  the  colored 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  year  previous,  after  its 
Governor,  Ward  Hunt,  had  substantially  recommended  the 
passage  of  black  laws  which  would  have  forbidden  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  blacks  or  mulattoes  within  its  borders  and 
placed  further  restrictions  on  those  at  that  time  citizens.  The 
charge  of  unthrift  against  the  Negro  was  utterly  disproven  by 
a  comparative  statement  showing  that  in  those  places  in 
which  the  conditions  were  the  worst,  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg,  the  Negro  had  increased  25  per  cent  m 
population  in  twenty  years  and  100  per  cent  in  real  estate 
holdings. 

In  thirteen  counties  the  amount  owned  by  colored  per¬ 
sons  was  ascertained  to  be  $1,000,000. 


Capital  in  Business. 


New  York  .  $755  j000 

Brooklyn  .  79,200 

Williamsburg  .  4>900 


Real  Estate  Exclusive  of 
Incumbrance. 

.  $733)°°° 

.  276,000 

.  151,000 


$839,100  $1,160,000 

The  North  Star— Vol. 

The  convention  crowned  its  work  by  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan  of  organization  than  those  of  twenty  years  before. 

A  national  council  was  provided  for  to  be  “composed  of 
two  members  from  each  state  by  elections  to  be  held  at  a 
poll  at  which  each  colored  inhabitant  may  vote  who 
pays  ten  cents  as  a  poll  tax,  and  each  state  shall  elect  at 
such  election  delegates  to  state  conventions  twenty  in  num¬ 
ber  from  each  State  at  large. '* 

The  detail  of  this  plan  shows  that  the  methods  'of  the 
Afro-American  Council  of  1895,  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  the 
National  Council  of  1853  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
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which  formulated  this  plan  was  Wm,  Howard  Day  and  other 
members  were  Charles  H.  Langston,  George  B.  Vashon, 
William  J.  Wilson,  William  Whipper  and  Charles  B.  Ray,  all 
of  them  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  information 
and  ability. 

But  those  who  saw  only  in  emigration  the  solution  of  the 
evils  with  which  they  were  beset,  immediately  called  another 
convention  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  subject  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  United  States.  According  to  the  call,  no 
one  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  convention  who  would  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  of  emigration  to  any  part  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  opponents  of  emigration  were  also  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  Among  the  signers  to  the  call  in  and  from 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Canada  and  California  were:  Rev.  Wm.  Webb,  Martin  R. 
Delaney,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dr.  J.  J.  Gould  Bias  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Franklin  Turner  of  the  same  city,  Rev.  Augustus  R. 
Green  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  James  M.  Whitfield,  New  York, 
William  Lambert  of  Michigan,  Henry  Bibb,  James  Theodore 
Holly  of  Canada  and  Henry  M.  Collins  of  California. 

Douglass^jn  his  paper  “The  North  Star,”  characterized 
the  call  as  uncalled  for,  unwise  and  unfortunate  and  prema¬ 
ture.  As  far  too  narrow  and  illiberal  to  meet  with  accept¬ 
ance  among  the  intelligent.  “A  convention  to  consider  the 
subject  of  emigration  when  every  delegate  must  declare 
himself  in  favor  of  it  before  hand  as  a  condition  of  taking 
his  seat,  is  like  the  handle  of  a  jug,  all  on  one  side.  We 
hope  no  colored  man,  will  omit  during  the  coming  twelve 
months  an  opportunity  which  may  offer  to  buy  a  piece  of 
property,  a  house  lot,  a  farm  or  anything  else  in  the  United 
States  which  looks  to  permanent  residence  here.” 

James  M.  Whitfield  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Negro  poet 
of  America,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call,  responded 
to  the  attacks  in  the  same  journal.  Douglass  made  a  reply 
and  Whitfield  responded  again,  and  so  on  until  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  each  side  were  produced  by  these  and  other  dis¬ 
putants.  The  articles  were  collected  and  published  in  para- 
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phlet  form  by  Rev.  and  Bishop  James  Theodore  Holly  of 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
literature,  for  I  doubt  if  there  is  anywhere  throughout  the 
range  of  controversial  literature  anything  to  surpass  it. 

I  am  indebted  to  Bishop  Holly  for  further  information 
respecting  this  convention.  In  a  private  letter  he  says: 

“The  convention  was  accordingly  held.  The  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Munroe  was  President,  the  Rt.  Rev.  [William]  Paul 
Quinn,  Vice  President,  Dr.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  and  I  was  the  Secretary. 

“There  were  three  parties  in  that  Emigration  Convention, 
ranged  according  to  the  foreign  fields  they  preferred  to 
emigrate  too.  Dr.  Delaney  headed  the  party  that  desired  to 
go  to  the  Niger  Valley  in  Africa,  Whitfield  the  party  which 
preferred  to  go  to  Central  America,  and  Holly  the  party 
which  preferred  to  go  to  Hayti. 

“All  these  parties  were  recognized  and  embraced  by  the 
Convention.  Dr.  Delaney  was  given  a  commission  to  go  to 
Africa,  in  the  Niger  Valley,  Whitfield  to  go  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Holly  to  Hayti,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
authorities  of  these  various  countries  for  Negro  emigrants  and 
to  report  to  future  conventions.  Holly  was  the  first  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  mission,  going  down  to  Hayti  in  1855,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  into  relations  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  late  President  Hyppolite,  and  by  him  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Emperor  Faustin  I.  The  next  Emigration  Conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Chatham,  Canada  West,  in  1856,  when  the 
report  on  Haiti  was  made.  Dr.  Delaney  went  off  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Niger  Valley, ^Africa,  via  England  in  1858.  There 
he  concluded  a  treaty  signed  by  himself  and  eight  kings,  of¬ 
fering  inducements  for  Negro  emigrants  to  their  territories. 
Whitfield  went  to  California,  intending  to  go  later  from 
thence  to  Central  America,  but  died  in  San  Francisco  before 
he  could  do  so.  Meanwhile  [James]  Redpath  went  to  Haiti 
as  a  John  Brownist  after  the  Harper’s  Ferry  raid,  and  reaped 
the  first  fruits  of  Holly’s  mission  by  being  appointed  Haitian 
Commissioner  of  Emigration  in  the  United  States  by  the  Hai- 
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tian  Government,  but  with  the  express  injunction  that  Rev. 
Holly  should  be  called  to  co-operate  with  him.  On  Red- 
path’s  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  tendered  Rev.  Holly  a 
Commission  from  the  Haitian  Government  at  $i  ,000  per  an¬ 
num  and  traveling’ expenses  to  engage  emigrants  to  go  to 
Haiti.  The  first  ship  load  of  emigrants  were  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1861 . 

“Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  2000  emigrants  to  Haiti 
received  through  this  movement,  permanently  abided  there. 
They  proved  to  be  neither  intellectually,  industrially,  nor 
financially  prepared  to  undertake  to  wring  from  the  soil  the 
riches  that  it  is  ready  to  yield  up  to  such  as  shall  be  thus 
prepared;  nor  are  the  government  and  influential  individuals 
sufficiently  instructed  in  social,  industrial  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems  which  now  govern  the  world,  to  turn  to  profitable  use 
willing  workers  among  the  laboring  class. 

“The  Civil  War  put  a  stop  to  the  African  Emigration 
project  by  Dr.  Delaney  taking  the  commission  of  Major  from 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  Central  American  project  died  out 
with  Whitfield,  leaving  the  Haitian  Emigration  as  the  only 
remaining  practical  outcome  of  the  Emigration  Convention 
of  1854.” 

The  Civil  War  destroyed  many  landmarks  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Colored  Convention,  confined  to  the  free  colored  people 
of  the  North  and  the  border  States,  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Just  after  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  that  strife,  when 
the  dawn  was  apparent,  there  assembled  in  the  city  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  the  last  National  Colored  Convention  in  which  the 
men  who  began  the  movement  in  1830,  their  successors  and 
their  sons  had  the  control.  The  sphere  of  influence  even 
in  that  had  somewhat  increased,  for  Southeastern  Virginia, 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee  had  some  representation.  Slavery 
was  dead;  the  colonizationists  to  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa  had  abandoned  the  field  of  openly  aiming  to  commit 
the  policy  of  the  race  to  what  was  considered  expatriation. 

Reconstruction  even  in  1864  was  seen  in  the  South  peer¬ 
ing  above  the  horizon.  The  Equal  Rights  League  came  forth 
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displacing  the  National  Council  of  1854,  yet  with  the  same 
object  of  the  Legal  Rights  Association  organized  by  Heze- 
kiah  Grice  in  Baltimore  in  1832.  John  Mercer  Langston 
stepped  in  the  arena  at  the  head  of  the  new  organization, 
but  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  was  begun  in  the 
movement  of  1830.  A  study  of  its  rise,  progress  and  decline, 
belongs  to  another  period  of  the  evolution  of  the  Free  Negro. 

This  survey  of  the  early  Negro  Convention  Movement 
has  been  rapid,  the  treatment  broad,  the  sketch  is  but  an 
outline;  lights  and  shadows  will  be  supplied  by  more  de¬ 
tailed  study,  but  the  perspective  will  reveal  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  these  four  facts: 

1.  The  Convention  Movement  begun  in  1830.  demon¬ 
strates  the  ability  of  the  Negro  to  construct  a  platform 
broad  enough  for  a  race  to  stand  upon  and  to  outline  a 
policy  alike  far-sighted  and  statesmanlike,  that  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  the  seventy  years  that  have  elapsed. 

2.  The  earnestness,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  work  aimed  at  was  done,  the  singleness  of 
purpose,  the  public  spirit  and  the  intrepidity  manifested, 
encouraged  and  inspired  such  men  as  Benjamin  Lundy, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Gerrit  Smith,  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  William  Goodell  and  Beriah  Green 
to  greater  efforts  and  persistence  in  behalf  of  the  disfran¬ 
chised  American,  accomplishing  at  last  the  tremendous  work 
of  revolutionizing  the  public  sentiment  of  the  couutrv  and 
making  the  institution  of  radical  reforms  possible. 

3.  The  preparatory  training  which  the  convention  work 
gave,  fitted  its  leaders  for  the  broader  arena  of  abolitionism, 
and  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
only  colored  men  who  were  among  the  organizers  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1853,  Robert  Purvis  and 
James  G.  Barbadoes,  were  both  promoters  and  leaders  in  the 
Convention  Movement. 

4.  The  importance  of  industrial  education  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Negro- American  is  no  new  doctrine 
in  the  creed  of  the  representative  colored  people  of  the 
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country.  Before  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  reared  their  walls 
— aye,  before  Booker  T.  Washington  was  born,  Frederick 
Douglass  and  the  Colored  Convention  of  1853,  had  commis¬ 
sioned  Mrs.  Stowe  to  obtain  funds  to  establish  an  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Industrial  College.  Long  before  Frederick  Douglass 
had  left  Maryland  by  the  Under  Ground  Railroad,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  the  white  people  of  Connecticut,  and  within 
the  echo  of  Yale  College,  would  have  stood  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  our  enlightenment  and  social  regeneration. 

John  W.  Cromwell. 
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The  Defects  of  the  Negro  Church. 


The  writer  does  not  undertake  to  point  out  all  the  defects 
of  the  Negro  church.  He  does  not  lay  any  claim  to  omnis¬ 
cience. 

The  limits  of  time  and  the  scope  of  the  subject  prevent 
him  from  discussing  even  what  he  knows  in  part.  It  is  only 
some  of  the  leading  defects  in  the  Negro  Church  which  will 
be  presented  for  discussion.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  at 
the  onset  that  the  writer  is  an  optimist  in  his  studies  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  his  race.  If  at  any  time  he  is  compelled  to 
use  the  surgeon’s  knife  he  will  do  so  with  the  utmost  sympa¬ 
thy  and  with  a  view  to  heal.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
state,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  our  friends  and  prevent 
the  reckless  criticism  of  our  detractors,  that  the  defects  of  the 
Negro  church  are  found  more  or  less  in  churches  of  other 
races.  They  are  the  same  in  kind  but  differ  in  degree,  on 
account  of  difference  in  environment.  They  are  not  inherent 
in  the  race,  but  are  found  wherever  the  environments  call  for 
them.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that  there 
has  never  been  and  there  is  not  a  perfect  church.  Of  the 
twelve  men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  church 
and  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  personal  teaching  of  the 
Christ,  one  was  a  doubter,  another  was  worldly-minded,  a  be¬ 
trayer,  and  a  son  of  perdition  who  sought  relief  from  the 
stings  of  conscience  by  self-destruction  ;  a  third  was  a  desert¬ 
er  and  vacillator,  who  drew  from  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  a  stinging  rebuke  for  stultifying  his  conscience  dur¬ 
ing  that  exciting  controversy  which  was  to  settle  once  for  all 
whether  Christianity  was  to  be  a  racial  or  a  universal  relig¬ 
ion.  But  because  there  never  was  a  perfect  church  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  speak  lightly  or  condone  the  defects 
of  the  Negro  Church.  Our  ideal  of  the  Negro  Church  is  one 
which  will  have  as  few  defects  as  possible.  If  we  expose 
these  defects  it  is  because  our  aim  is  to  correct  them  so  as  to 
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reach  as  near  as  possible  our  ideal.  We  hope  we  shall  not 
be  misunderstood  if  we  submit  for  investigation  the  following 
defects  in  the  Negro  Church. 

I.  THE  TENDENCY  TO  LAY  STRESS  ON  OUTWARDNESS  RATHER 

THAN  INWARDNESS. 

All  life  is  known  by  its  manifestations.  The  latter  is  the 
outcome,  the  effect  of  the  former.  The  manifestations  of  life 
cannot  by  any  means  be  more  important  than  the  life  which 
makes  them  possible.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  inward¬ 
ness,  it  finds  its  root  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  then  effects 
the  outward  life.  Whenever  the  inner  or  spiritual  life  is  re¬ 
newed,  there  follows  from  necessity  a  renewed  exterior. 
There  must  be  first  life  in  the  soul.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
evolution  of  the  soul  or  of  society  without  a  previous  involu¬ 
tion  in  them.  The  whole  nature  of  man  must  be  wrapped  up 
in  the  image  of  God  before  any  fruits  of  Godliness  show 
themselves.  The  tendency  in  the  Negro  Church  is  to  look 
for  these  manifestations  rather  than  to  work  for  the  indwell¬ 
ing  spirit  who  is  the  cause  of  such  manifestations.  Parallel 
with  this  tendency  in  the  church,  is  the  effort  which  is  being 
made  after  expression  of  religious  life  when  it  should  be  di¬ 
rected  along  the  line  of  impressing  it.  The  church  is  in  need 
of  a  deep  spiritual  life,  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  ex¬ 
press  what  is  not  previously  impressed  in  the  mind. 

There  is  a  form  of  oratory  prevalent  among  us,  a  mere 
jingle  of  sounds,  an  expression  of  nothing  of  much  value. 
Under  its  spell  the  man  of  the  world  is  caught,  received  into 
the  church  as  a  convert,  but  not  being  impressed  with  the  di¬ 
vine  life  and  ideal,  he  soons  falls  away.  The  mad  rush  after 
quantity  rather  than  quality  of  converts  is  another  indication 
of  the  outwardness  of  religion  in  the  church.  One  of  the 
most  significant  words  spoken  by  Christ  was,  “  Many  are 
called  but  few  chosen.”  The  church  seems  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  God’s  Kingdom  when 
it  does  not  sufficiently  grasp  the  idea  of  its  intension.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  depth  in  spiritual  life,  not  intensiveness  in 
the  culture  of  souls,  the  church  does  not  gain  much  in  ex- 
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pansion.  Again,  the  church  is  an  organization,  but  an 
organization  pre-supposes  an  organ.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
organ — the  instrument  upon  which  all  order  and  arrangement 
depend — is  out  of  gear,  the  organization  is  valueless.  All 
attempts  to  organize  men  without  a  spiritual  organ  must  be  a 
failure.  The  organization  of  a  church  is  more  than  the  put¬ 
ting  together  of  bricks  and  other  dead  materials,  it  is  the 
bringing  together,  in  an  orderly  manner,  of  living  souls  pos¬ 
sessed  with  spiritual  power  and  renewed  in  the  image  of 
God.  There  is  another  form  of  outwardness  to  which  the 
Negro  church  is  tending  at  oneself  and  valuing  oneself  from 
appearance.  It  tends  to  make  religion  a  puppet  show.  The 
growth  of  the  church  is  estimated  at  number  of  dollars  col¬ 
lected,  number  of  churches  built,  and  number  of  followers. 
The  Negro  is  prone  to  fall  into  this  error  because  of  the  many 
denials  his  critics  make  of  his  ability  in  self-government.  It 
leads  him  to  make  a  parade  of  his  religion  and  a  show  of  his 
capabilities.  The  purpose  of  religion  is  to  deepen  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  and  help  men  to  be  in  harmony  with  God  and  nature, 
not  to  satisfy  critics  and  detractors.  The  work  of  the  church 
is  to  lead  men  to  have  in  full  measure  the  life  and  light  of  the 
Spirit.  It  i?  in  the  nature  of  life  and  light  whenever  and 
wherever  found  to  be  active.  They  will  assert  themselves  if 
they  are  in  the  church,  not  in  a  boastful  spirit  but  with  Chris¬ 
tian  modesty.  Cause  must  precede  effect.  The  foundation 
of  the  church  must  be  securely  laid  before  its  superstructure 
is  attempted.  There  must  be  a  base  of  supply  before  the 
army  marches  to  battle. 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate  briefly  in  what  lines  the 
church  is  exposed  and  is  tending  to  outwardness.  It  lays 
greater  stress  ©n  evolution  of  life  ;  in  eagerness  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  life  it  neglects  its  impression  ;  it  emphasizes 
extensiveness  rather  than  intensiveness,  quantity  rather  than 
quality  ;  it  runs  after  the  gewgaws  of  religion  and  does  not 
look  inward,  deep  down  in  the  soul ;  its  organization  lacks  an 
organ  with  a  spiritual  life  deep  enough  to  suppress  worldli¬ 
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II.  neglect  of  rural  communities. 

Another  defect  of  the  Negro  church  is  her  neglect  of 
rural  communities.  From  eighty  to  eightv-five  per  cent  of 
the  race  is  to  be  found  in  our  small  towns  where  ignorance 
and  superstition  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  Among  the 
causes  of  this  neglect  are  : 

(1)  The  need  of  adequate  funds  for  the  support  of 
churches. 

(2)  The  need  of  suitable  men  for  these  churches. 

(3)  Discrimination  made  by  church  authorities  in  the 
sending  of  their  best  men  to  fill  city  churches  on  account  of 
inadequate  funds  in  the  country  churches. 

(4)  The  poverty  of  country  churches  and  their  inability 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  especially  those 
who  are  needed  most  in  cities. 

(5)  The  repulsiveness  of  rural  districts  on  account  of 
inadequate  protection  and  little  justice  given  to  the  Negro. 

Where  there  are  supplementary  grants  or  a  reserve  fund 
as  aids  to  struggling  churches,  better  work  is  done  and  suit¬ 
able  men  are  seen  in  the  country  churches.  Suitable  men 
are  so  rare  that  the  city  churches  easily  keep  them  by  the 
offer  of  larger  salaries.  Even  the  city’s  need  is  not  yet  fully 
met.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  in  both  places 
but  still  greater  in  the  country.  For  this  neglect  of  country 
churches,  a  neglect  by  no  means  wilful,  what  are  the  results? 
We  may  mention  a  few. 

(1)  Country  pastors  are  often  compelled  to  take  to  other 
callings,  thdir  church  work  being  supplementary  and  subsid' 
iary.  Hence  energy  needed  for  pastoral  and  pulpit  work  is 
dissipated  in  the  effort  to  make  a  living. 

(2)  The  paganization  of  Christianity,  One  of  the  saddest 
things  that  has  happened  to  Negroes  in  our  rural  districts  is 
the  presentation  to  them  of  Christianity  in  a  crude,  uncouth, 
and  distorted  form.  It  is  a  form  of  Christianity  with  the 
Christ  left  out.  The  songs  of  the  church,  its  prayers  and  ex¬ 
periences  are  there  but  in  a  mutilated  form,  divested  of  their 
spiritual  significance.  The  “  Big  Meeting,”  or  revival  meet- 
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ing  often  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  revival  of  the  latent  pa¬ 
ganism  in  the  Negro.  The  weird  songs,  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  people  followed  by  the  unchaste  exposures  and  hysteria 
of  women,  the  physical  agony  and  wallowing  on  the  floor, 
and  the  violent  physical  gymnastics  among  both  sexes  is  a 
species  of  voodooism  imported  from  the  religion  of  heathen 
Africa.  It  is  deplorable  because  its  after  effects  are  demoral¬ 
izing.  The  situation  is  grave  and  calls  for  rebuke,  because 
it  is  deeply  entrenched  in  our  country  churches  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  pastors  who  ought  to  point  out  a  better  way.  In 
Africa  Christianity  is  displacing  paganism,  in  rural  America 
paganism  is  displacing  Christianity.  Our  rural  population 
is  confronted  with  a  form  of  Christianity  which  does  not  civ 
ilize.  Since  the  corruption  of  the  best  thing  is  the  worst 
thing,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  Christianity  is  receiving  an 
unfair  treatment  in  a  professedly  Christian  country  from  a 
professedly  Christian  people. 

(3)  Funds  being  inadequate  to  support  country  churches, 
and  men  qualified  to  fill  them  being  few  even  if  funds  were 
at  hand,  there  follows  as  a  necessity  the  employment  of 
unqualified  men  to  fill  vacancies.  So  pressing  is  the  need 
for  preacher^that  in  many  cases  any  kind  of  men  rather  than 
no  men  at  all  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  done.  Hence 
some  men  accept  appointments  for  what  they  can  get  out  of 
them.  Fitness  in  any  form  is  out  of  the  question  in  many  of 
these  appointments.  The  country  churches  have  therefore 
become  the  dumping  ground  where  pastors  sink  or  swim. 
There  too  may  be  found  a  host  of  immoral  preachers,  This 
fact  in  itself  creates  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  a  class  of 
preachers  against  accepting  country  appointments.  It  is  only 
the  few  who  are  strongly  imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit  that 
are  willing  to  labor  and  lift  up  the  standard  in  the  interest  of 
God  and  fallen  humanity.  One  of  the  surest  ways  of  break¬ 
ing  down  this  prejudice  is  for  the  churches  to  send  some  of 
their  best  men  to  country  churches  and  provide  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  Missionary  societies  aiming  at  best  results  send  some 
of  their  best  men  as  pioneers  and  bishops  to  the  heathen.  It 
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is  only  by  a  selective  method  of  appointing  men  to  our  coun¬ 
try  churches  that  these  places  can  be  reclaimed  from  heathen¬ 
ism  and  immorality.  It  is  only  then  that  the  “wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

III.  THE  NEGRO  MINISTRY. 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  Negro  Church  is  the  defect  in 
the  culture  of  its  ministry.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  to  create  prejudice  against  the  higher  education  of 
the  Negro,  statistics  have  failed  everywhere  to  show  that  our 
schools  have  turned  out  a  large  percentage  of  College  or  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates.  There  are  a  few  College  or  University 
graduates  in  the  ranks  of  our  ministry.  A  larger  percentage 
has  failed  even  to  get  through  a  High  School  course.  The 
defect  in  scholarship  and  culture  constitutes  a  grave  problem 
in  our  church  life.  The  leader  of  a  people  must  be  a  man  of 
broad  culture,  wide  sympathies,  and  in  touch  with  all  the 
varied  interests  of  .the  people.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible  or  pass  an  examination  in  denominational 
theology.  The  modern  teacher  and  preacher  of  today  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  humanities.  If  not  a  scientist  he  must 
know  the  trend  of  scientific  thought  and  its  relation  to  the 
Bible.  The  best  poetry  of  nations  should  be  at  his  command 
on  account  of  the  refining  influence  which  it  has  always  exer¬ 
cised  on  mankind  in  all  ages.  The  masterpieces  of  the  world’s 
best  prose  writers,  the  history  of  art,  the  study  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history,  and  the  too  neglected  study  of  the  history  of 
ethnic  religions  must  be  in  his  possession,  not  simply  in  the 
library  of  his  home  but  in  the  library  of  his  mind.  Most  if 
not  all  of  these  studies  may  be  prosecuted  outside  the  college, 
but  the  college  curriculum  has  the  advantage  of  system  which 
the  average  preacher  does  not  have.  College  and  University 
courses  are  excellent,  not  so  much  for  what  one  can  remem¬ 
ber  out  of  the  many  things  studied  in  them,  but  for  the  system 
and  mental  discipline  as  well  as  the  social  culture  through 
which  one  passes.  The  interests  of  the  church  demand  that 
the  pulpit  shall  lead  the  pew.  Considering  the  influence 
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which  the  Negro  ministry  has  over  its  laity,  the  demand  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  imperative.  It  is  not  a  learned  ministry 
but  a  cultured  ministry,  a  ministry  with  higher  tastes  and 
aspirations,  a  ministry  which  in  spite  of  the  materialism  of 
the  times  will  make  the  time  to  study  and  see  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  and  the  true,  in  God’s  handiwork.  It  is  this  lack 
of  culture  which  makes  many  a  preacher  narrow-minded.  To 
them  the  beauties  of  nature  are  dead.  To  their  barren  minds 
nature  is  a  barren  wilderness. 

(2)  From  being  uncultured  the  Negro  ministry  finds  it  an 
easy  descent  to  being  immoral.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  defects  enumerated  of  the  ministry  or  laity  are 
defects  not  of  the  whole  ministry  or  laity,  but  are  defects 
found  among  them  to  a  large  extent.  The  salvation  of  the 
church  and  the  race  is  due  to  the  faithful  few,  pure  and  noble 
men  and  women  among  us.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  race 
and  are  growing  in  numbers  as  years  increase.  The  future  is 
full  of  hope.  It  is  painful  nevertheless  to  know  that  there  is 
still  a  large  number  of  immoral  preachers,  though  not  as  large 
as  there  used  to  be.  Churches  and  church  authorities,  and  the 
educated  sentiment  of  the  race  are  on  the  alert  and  are  quickly 
displacing  th^se  men  whenever  they  are  found.  In  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  church  with  the  Titan  of  immorality,  the  church 
needs  as  helpers,  men  with  a  hundred  hands  like  Briareus  to 
hold  down  this  elusive  monster.  The  term  immorality  may 
include  all  kinds  of  conduct  which  the  custom  of  our  times 
supported  by  enlightened  sentiment  disapproves.  But  the 
object  of  the  writer  is  not  to  charge  the  Negro  ministry  with 
all  kinds  of  misdemeanors.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  con¬ 
duct  which  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  results  because  it  is 
fundamentally  subversive  of  and  destructive  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  society,  that  the  writer  wishes  to  bring  up  as  a 
defect  of  our  ministry.  It  is  sexual  unchastity.  There  are 
causes  for  this  depravity  among  a  certain  class  of  Negro  min¬ 
isters.  It  is  not  a  constitutional  disease  in  the  Negro  as  many 
of  the  detractors  of  the  race  have  affirmed.  Acquaintance 
with  the  ancestral  life  of  the  African  shows  without  the 
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shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  morality  of  the  heathen  as  relates 
to  sexes  is  part  of  the  religion  of  most  African  tribes  before 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  foreign  civilization. 
Plantation  life  in  American  society  where  illicit  sexual  inter¬ 
course  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  white  masters  of  the  past,  and  still  practised 
though  less  extensively  by  white  men,  is  a  product  of  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  civilization.  The  environments  of  country  life 
encourage  illicit  living,  and  to  men  already  reared  among 
them  are  a  snare.  Some  of  these  environments  are  found  in 
the  log-cabin  in  which  families  are  crowded  together  like  cat¬ 
tle,  and  sexual  privacy  and  decorum  are  impossible.  The 
plantation  log-cabin  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  slums  of 
cities  with  their  crowded  alleys.  The  landlord  in  both  cases 
is  at  the  bottom  of  these  evils.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
these  environments  when  found  in  the  cities  or  among  the 
peasantry  of  Europe,  as  in  France  and  Russia,  reveal  social 
evils  even  worse  than  those  found  among  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  this, 
that  environments  help  to  make  the  man,  and  the  man  helps 
to  make  his  environments.  There  is  a  class  of  metl  among 
Negro  preachers  whose  environments  have  not  been  other 
than  those  in  the  plantations,  these  are  the  men  who  are  un¬ 
fit  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  people.  When  on  account  of  their 
natural  ability  and  gift  of  speech  they  are  set  aside  as  preach¬ 
ers,  it  only  gives  them  a  larger  opportunity  to  demoralize 
themselves  and  those  with  whom  they  come  into  contact.  It 
will  always  take  men  of  the  strongest  moral  fibre  in  any  race 
to  elevate  those  who  live  either  in  the  slums  of  cities  or  in  the 
cabin  life  of  plantations,  otherwise  the  gain  to  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  will  be  in  quantity7  rather  than  quality7.  Hence  the 
need  of  specific  training  of  the  best  kind  in  schools  where 
students  of  the  race  will  find  healthy7  environments  to  inspire 
them  to  higher  and  nobler  living.  Hence  the  need  of  higher 
education  for  the  race  because  it  subjects  the  recipient  to  an 
atmosphere  of  healthy  environments  long  enough  to  saturate 
his  life.  For  his  own  interest  the  Negro  preacher  should  do 


his  utmost  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  his  people  in 
city  or  farm,  since  that  condition  reflects  for  good  or  evil 
upon  his  own  character. 

3.  One  ot  the  best  results  of  the  Protestant  reformation 
is  the  diffusion  of  God’s  word  among  the  people.  Through 
the  reformation  the  Bible  ceased  to  be  tongue-tied.  Its  his¬ 
tory,  poetry  of  war  and  love,  its  tragedy,  its  simple  gospel 
stories  of  the  Christ  comprise  a  literature  that  is  unsurpassed, 
and  a  revelation  of  God  that  is  unique.  But  the  Bible  can 
only  be  intelligently  understood  by  the  people  when  the  mind 
of  the  people  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  One  of  the  worst  re¬ 
sults  growing  indirectly  out  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  is 
the  creation  of  an  ignorant  priesthood  and  the  reducing  of  the 
Bible  to  a  fetich.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  where 
the  ministry  is  uncultured,  the  interpretation  of  the  word  of 
God  suffers.  The  spirit  of  God  can  not  do  what  man  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  He  can  only  illumine  where  the  mind  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  pass  through  the  process.  Revelation  requires  a 
medium,  otherwise  it  is  powerless.  To  understand  the  mind 
of  God  in  the  Bible  presupposes  a  mind  to  comprehend  His 
mind.  With  the  Negro’s  deficient  ministry,  religion  becomes 
irreligion.  He  believes  too  much  in  the  non-essentials  of  re¬ 
ligion,  his  heaven  and  hell  are  too  much  in  the  distant  future, 
He  prays  that  after  death  he  may  go  to  heaven  but  sees  no 
heaven  on  earth.  The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which 
John  saw  and  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  to 
man  are  antipodal  to  his  conceptions.  His  God  is  seen  going 
up  to  some  cloudless  region  instead  of  coming  down  to  taber¬ 
nacle  with  men.  His  sermons  feed  the  feelings  but  neglect 
the  intellect  and  will,  they  tickle  the  ear  and  subordinate 
truth  to  eloquence.  The  greater  emphasis  he  puts  onchurch- 
ianity  is  a  loss  to  Christianity.  The  contribution  which 
modern  thought  is  making  to  Biblical  interpretation  is  sealed 
to  him.  He  pursues  his  beaten  path  along  the  old  ruts  of 
ecclesiasticism.  He  believes  in  a  revelation  which  is  non¬ 
progressive  and  whose  distinctive  feature  is  sameness  for  all 
times.  He  is  painfully  liberal  in  the  construction  of  the  Bible. 
He  thinks  he  is  a  curse  himself  according  to  the  prophet 
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Noah,  for  he  has  not  yet  discovered  the  distinctive  and  con¬ 
ditional  element  in  prophecy.  His  theology  is  in  the  main 
denominational  and  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
which  admit  of  no  change.  His  mind  does  not  discriminate 
between  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Almighty  and  external  authority 
in  matters  relating  to  dogma.  In  the  pulpit  he  lacks  decorum, 
deep  spirituality,  and  contemplation.  His  oratory  is  thun¬ 
derous,  too  physical,  and  lacks  grace  and  beauty. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  those  denominations  whose  fore¬ 
thought  has  led  them  to  spend  considerable  time  and  pains  to 
prepare  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  In  quality  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  and  in  results  already  achieved,  the'race  owes 
much  to  this  as  yet  small  band  of  workers.  Like  the  leaven 
hidden  in  the  meal  its  influence  is  being  felt  in  the  church,  in 
the  farm,  and  in  the  firesides  of  the  people,  and  is  destined  to 
overthrow  ignorance,  immorality,  and  superstition.  With  the 
continued  aid  of  well-equipped  mission  schools  which  must 
be  the  base  of  supply  for  our  churches,  and  the  training  of  a 
new  type  of  men  such  as  the  modern  church  demands,  the 
moral  change  so  much  hoped  for  will  be  hastened. 

4.  The  world-spirit  is  in  the  churches  and  has  taken 
hold  of  our  ministry.  A  large  part  of  church  duties  which 
should  be  performed  by  laymen  is  shirked  and  placed  upon 
the  minister’s  shoulders.  The  result  is  that  the  minister  is 
often  overburdened  with  secular  matters,  is  forced  to  leave 
the  word  and  serve  tables  and  loses  much  spirituality.  When 
a  minister’s  success  depends  largely  and  primarily  upon 
amount  of  dollars  raised  by  him  his  spiritual  decline  is  rapid. 
Worldliness  follows  when  desire  for  position  or  recognition 
in  the  church  overcomes  the  desire  to  save  men,  and  when  the 
ordinary  tricks  of  politics  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain 
church  distinctions.  It  is  a  reversal  of  Christ’s  order,  “Seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  These  other  things  are 
eagerly  desired  in  place  of  the  “first”  things.  The  more 
elaborate  the  organization  of  a  church  is,  the  larger  is  the 
number  of  preferments  to  offices,  and  greater  the  opportunity 
given  to  office  seekers  to  make  these  the  first  things.  The 
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best  men  in  any  church  are  not  always  those  who  hold  its 
highest  offices.  Too  much  organization  in  the  church  leads 
to  too  much  officialism  and  worldliness,  for  “where  the  car¬ 
cass  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered  together.’’ 

IV.  THE  LAITY. 

The  laity  lack  much  consecration.  The  things  of  this 
world  and  the  desire  for  them  press  more  heavily  upon  their 
minds  than  the  extension  ot  God’s  cause.  Their  Christian 
consciousness  is  not  trained,  hence  their  sense  of  dut}^  is  not 
high.  They  depend  too  much  on  spasms  of  effort  and  fre¬ 
quent  appeals  to  the  emotions  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Their  idea  of  the  gospel  is  too  confined  to  hearing  sermons 
on  Sunday.  Their  gospel  does  not  touch  the  many  interests 
of  life.  Their  virtues  are  not  concrete.  Holiness,  pur'ty, 
love,  truth,  beauty,  justice,  goodness  are  metaphysical  ab¬ 
stractions.  Too  much  self-centred  and  self-seeking,  they 
make  little  or  no  sacrifice  for  others.  Many  self-supporting 
churches  do  not  shelter  weaker  ones  and  have  no  thought  for 
the  heathen.  There  are  churches  that  are  fortunate  in  having 
in  their  official  boards  men  of  culture,  piety,  and  business  ex¬ 
perience,  but  these  are  virtues  very  rarely  found  in  the  same 
men.  Business  methods  are  often  low  in  churches  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  strictly  business  men  among  the  laity. 
In  the  erection  of  churches  the  spirit  of  ostentation  rather  than 
worship  is  dominant.  The  immorality  of  debt  not  being 
known,  churches  are  very  often  built  without  regard  to  the 
financial  inability  of  the  people,  and  deceive  by  suggesting 
rich  parishioners  when  the  people  are  very  poor  and  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Many  disruptions  between  pastors  and 
churches  could  have  been  avoided  were  church  finances  not 
kept  in  a  confused  state.  Pastor’s  salaries  and  other  church 
obligations  are  not  raised  and  met  in  a  systematic  way,  but  are 
left  to  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  whose  ethical  sense 
has  not  been  cultivated.  We  have  thus  enumerated  among 
the  defects  of  the  laity,  worldliness,  untrained  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  restricted  meaning  of  the  gospel,  the  non-con¬ 
creteness  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  the  lack  of  a  missionary 
spirit  and  of  business  methods. 
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V.  EXCESSIVE  EMOTIONALISM  IN  WORSHIP. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in  religion  the  Negro’s  emo¬ 
tions  constitute  his  strongest  as  well  as  his  weakest  point. 
The  fact  that  he  is  largely  developed  in  the  emotional  side  of 
his  nature  would,  other  things  being  equal,  give  him  a  van¬ 
tage  ground  in  matters  of  religion.  His  defect  is  not  that  he 
is  emotional,  but  that  he  is  excessively  so.  Like  other  races 
in  their  childhood,  he  is  a  bundle  of  feelings.  He  does  not 
think  after  God,  he  does  not  will  after  God,  but  he  feels  after 
God.  He  is  not  driven  to  action  because  he  is  impelled  by  a 
moral  imperative,  the  law  of  duty,  but  he  is  controlled  by  his 
nerves  which  are  his  thermometer.  With  the  nerves  as  his 
guide  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  he  stands  on  many  moral 
questions.  Neurotic  environments  appeal  quickly  to  him, 
and  are  fostered  by  the  church  in  sermons  which  appeal  large¬ 
ly  to  the  imagination,  in  weird  pictures  of  the  unseen,  in 
apocalyptic  sermons,  and  by  mystic  preachers  known  as  mourn¬ 
ers,  shouters  and  visioners.  As  a  subject  of  experimentation 
in  physco-physics,  the  most  fitting  time  is  in  seasons  of  revi¬ 
val  in  religion  when  his  emotion  is  keyed  to  the  highest  point/ 

The  following  stages  may  be  noticed: 

(1)  Violent  physical  commotion  followed  by  physical  ex¬ 
haustion. 

(2)  Loss  of  physical  control. 

(3)  Loss  of  moral  control.  At  this  stage  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  abandon  leading  often  to  unchaste  exposure  of  the  per¬ 
son,'  wild  cries  as  if  demented,  and  all  kinds  of  extravagances. 

(4)  Mental  infection  as  well  as  emotional  panic.  At  this 
stage  there  is  pandemonium  Many  obtain  religion  by  the 
process  of  infection. 

(5)  A  lowered  physical  as  well  as  moral  vitality.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  thoughtful  paper  by  Dr.  Graham  of  Ireland  showed 
that  there  was  less  insanity  among  Roman  Catholics  than 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  due  to  difference  in  type  of  religion, 
Protestants  of  Ireland  being  intensely  morbid  and  ascetic  in 
their  Calvinism.  (Congregationalism  Nov.  29,  1902,  p.  781.) 
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I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  investigation  was  made,  that  sim¬ 
ilar  results  would  be  seen  in  America  not  only  between  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  among  Protestants  them¬ 
selves.  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  there  were  fewer  mani¬ 
acs  among  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  than  among 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  May  not  students  of  physco-physics 
make  this  a  study  for  the  benefit  of  religion?  To  the  use  of 
emotions  in  religion  the  writer  has  no  objections,  he  is  hearti¬ 
ly  in  favor,  but  he  seriously  objects  to  excessive  emotionalism 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  fails  to  recognize  the  moral  and  ethical  judgment. 

(2)  It  fails  to  recognize  the  volitional  side  of  human 
nature.  “  With  a  man’s  will-power  dormant,  undeveloped, 
unknown,  all  attempt  at  really  training  and  moulding  the 
character  is  foolish  because  impossible.  Man  sometimes  at¬ 
tempts  it ;  God  never  does.  He  calls  into  activity  first  of  all 
a  man’s  will.  He  seeks  to  know  what  a  man’s  own  free 
choice  is.  Then  he  knows  what  course  to  follow  in  his 
schooling  of  the  soul.”  * 

(3)  It  fails  to  recognize  the  rational  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

(4)  It  is  at  variance  with  our  concrete  experience  of  life. 
In  our  dail^  experience  we  think,  feel  and  will  for  action. 

(5)  It  is  sickly  feminine  and  appeals  to  neurotics. 

There  are  some  general  facts  in  connection  with  the 

philosophy  of  religion  which  are  often  overlooked  in  the  study 
of  the  Negro  religion.  Two  stages  may  be  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  religious  development  of  peoples,  the  primitive 
and  the  rational.  The  primitive  stage  is  poetical  and  imag¬ 
inative,  in  fact  religion  is  then  in  its  barbaric  state.  In  its 
rational  stage  we  see  the  religious  man  under  a  developed 
rule  of  conduct.  He  still  feels  but  his  feelings  are  controlled 
by  reason.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  religion  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro.  He  is  by  no  means  a  peculiar  man  from  a  religious 
standpoint.  The  physical  contortions  and  gyrations  noticed 
in  his  Christian  worship  are  as  old  as  the  history  of  religion 
itself,  if  not  older  than  it.  In  his  worship  we  may  see  things 

*The  divine  method  of  Inquiry.  Biblical  World.  Dec.  1502,  p.  450. 
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which  are  found  in  the  heathen  rites  oi  the  native  African,  in 
the  Bacchanalia  of  the  Greeks,  among  the  Sali  or  dancing 
priests  of  the  Romans,  and  among  the  Corybantes.  The 
same  effect  which  is  produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  Negro 
has  been  produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  American  Indian, 
as  well  as  on  the  ancient  bards  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Germany.  Lord  Macaulay,  describing  the  Puritan,  says: 
“In  his  devotional  retirement  he  prayed  with  convulsions, 
and  groans,  and  tears.  He  was  half  maddened  by  glorious 
or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  friends.  He  caught  a  gleam  of  the 
Beautific  Vision,  or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  ever¬ 
lasting  fire.”  In  the  girlhood  days  of  the  late  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  her  sensitive  mind  was  nearly  overbalanced, 
and  she  suffered  terribly  from  the  too  vivid  description  of  fu¬ 
ture  punishment  by  the  emotional  Finney.  The  imagery  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  feelings 
of  the  Negro.  Its  mysticism  acts  like  a  spell  over  him. 
Says  Macaulay,  “The  Greek  Rhapsodists,  according  to 
Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer  without  almost  falling  into  con¬ 
vulsions.”  The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping  knife  while 
he  shouts  his  death  song.  The  Dijazerti  in  the  region  of  the 
Sahara  believe  that  communication  with  Allah  is  only  possi¬ 
ble  in  a  state  of  trance,  and  accordingly-  they  work  them¬ 
selves  into  a  religious  frenzy,  while  the  ignorant  among  them 
repeat  the  name  of  Allah  many  thousand  times  till  they  fall 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

We  do  not  wonder,  considering  the  primitive  state  of 
religion,  why  men  were  spell-bound  under  its  influence.  It 
is  all  the  more  conspicuous  in  tropical  natures,  for  there 
youth  is  exuberant.  In  all  primitive  states  of  religion  we 
notice  the  same  abandonment,  the  same  illusions  produced  on 
the  imagination,  the  contortions  of  the  body,  the  child-like 
credulity,  the  superstition,  the  depression,  and  exaltations  of 
the  feelings,  “  the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plentitude  of  be¬ 
lief.”  They  are  the  complement  of  barbaric  faith,  and  not  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Negro.  If  in  these  primitive  conditions  we 
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see  the  Negro  tickled  by  a  straw,  or  frightened  by  a  ghost, 
or  in  moments  of  ecstasy  spreading  out  his  hands  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fly  up  to  heaven  without  dying,  these  are  the  natural 
concomitants  of  such  conditions.  We  pity,  rather  than  cen¬ 
sure  him,  more  especially  when  we  remember  that  for  two 
hundred  years  in  the  house  of  bondage,  his  wild,  primitive 
nature  was  left  untrained. 

What  is  needed  for  the  proper  religious  development  of 
the  Negro  is  education,  not  repression  or  subjugation  of  his 
feelings.  We  cannot  emphasize  this  fact  too  much.  There 
is  the  danger,  in  the  zeal  of  preserving  the  holy  ark,  of  defil¬ 
ing  it  by  unholy  contact.  The  Negro  needs  more  thought  in 
his  religion,  but  religion  is  not  all  thought.  To  have  a  prop¬ 
er  balance  in  religion  as  in  every-day  life,  the  faculties  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  volition  must  be  present,  distributed  in 
fair  proportions.  When  reason  is  overfed  in  the  exercise  of 
religion,  the  result  is  a  dry  and  barren  rationalism.  When 
the  emotions  are  overfed  the  result  is  a  wild  and  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalism,  a  neurotic  religion. 
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THE  MEANING  AND  NEED  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 
TO  REDUCE  SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATION. 

In  1787  when  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  were 
framing  the  Constitution  they  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
the  work  of  construction,  but  none  greater  than  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  on  terms  of  equality  under  one  general  government  of  the 
slave-holding  and  the  non-slave-holding  states.  The  South  was 
willing  to  enter  the  Union  provided  always  that  its  peculiar  la¬ 
bor  and  institutions  received  adequate  protection  in  that  instru¬ 
ment.  And  this  the  North  had  finally  to  consent  to  incorporate 
into  the  organic  law  of  the  new  nation.  One  of  these  conces¬ 
sions  was  known  as  the  Slave  Representation  Clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  gave  to  the  Slave  section  the  right  to  count  five 
slaves  as  three  freemen  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives. 
This  concession  did  not  probably  seem  at  the  time  like  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  or  ruinous  price  for  the  North  to  pay  for  the  Union,  but  sub¬ 
sequent  events  proved  it  to  be  both  exorbitant  and  ruinous  in  the 
political  burden  which  it  imposed  upon  that  section,  and  in  the 
political  perils  which  grew  naturally  out  of  the  situation,  and 
which  were  produced  by  it. 

Everybody  now-a-days  seems  to  forget,  or  makes  believe  to  have 
forgotten,  this  lamentable  chapter  in  our  history,  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  present  day  evils — everybody  but  a  few  far-seeing  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  a  few  far-seeing  white  men  at  the  North.  It  is  well 
not  to  forget  this  chapter  ourselves,  or  to  let  the  country  make 
believe  to  ha^e  forgotten  it,  as  it  contains  a  lesson  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  forget. 

History  repeats  itself  and  will  continue  to  do  so  just  as  long  as 
men  are  men,  and  the  passion  for  power  and  the  struggle  for  do¬ 
mination  lasts  among  them.  Such  a  struggle  set  in  between  the 
two  sections  almost  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  With  industrial  and  political  ideas,  interests,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  rivalry  and  strife  be¬ 
tween  them  became  from  the  beginning  unavoidable.  Any  one 
not  totally  blinded  by  the  then  emergent  needs  of  the  moment 
could  not  fail  to  foresee  something  of  the  consequences  which 
were  sure  to  follow  such  a  union  of  irreconcilable  forces  and  pas¬ 
sions  under  one  general  government.  Each  set  of  antagonistic 
ideas  and  interests  was  compelled  by  the  great  law  of  self  preser¬ 
vation  to  try  to  get  possession  of  the  government  in  its  battle  with 
the  other  set.  And  in  this  conflict  of  moral  and  economic  forces 
and  ideas  the  three-fifths  slave  representation  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  gave  to  the  South  a  distinct  advantage,  an  advantage 
which  told  immediately  and  powerfully  in  its  favor.  For  the 
right  to  count  five  slaves  as  three  freemen  in  the  apportionment 
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of  representatives  among  the  several  states  placed  the  political 
power  of  the  Southern  states  in  the  hands  not  of  all  the  whites  but 
of  a  small  and  highly  trained  and  organized  minority  only,  name¬ 
ly  ;  the  master  class.  This  circumstance  solidified  the  South,  and 
gave  to  its  action  a  unity  and  energy  of  purpose  which  the  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  of  the  North  always  lacked.  As  a  consequence, 
Southern  men  obtained  speedy  possession  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  shaped  National  Legislation  and  policy  to  advance  best 
the  peculiar  ideas  and  interests  of  their  section.  The  big  end  of  the 
National  Government  lay  plainly  enough  well  to  the  south  of  Ma¬ 
son  and  Dixon’s  line  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Union.  The  course  of  events  during  this  period  re¬ 
vealed  this  bitter  fact  to  New  England.  For  she  was  outwitted, 
out- voted  and  over-matched  again  and  again  in  national  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administrative  measures  by  the  slave  oligarchy,  which 
ruled  the  South  and  dominated  in  national  affairs. 

For  instance,  New  England  opposed  the  embargo  and  the  retalia¬ 
tory  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration,  which  destroyed 
her  splendid  carrying  trade,  and  bore  distress  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  people.  She  opposed  the  War  of  1812  because 
it  seemed  to  her  inimical  to  her  interests,  but  regardless  of  pro¬ 
tests  and  cries  the  embargo  was  laid  on  her  ports  and  shipping, 
the  War  against  Great  Britain  was  declared.  She  was  forced  to 
dance,  volens-nolens,  to  the  rag-time  music  of  her  Southern  rival. 
She  danced  in  both  instances  while  discontent  grew  apace  in  her 
hot,  surcharged  heart.  She  did  not  disguise  the  ugly  fact  that 
she  was  sick  of  her  bargain  under  the  Constitution — was  discon¬ 
tented  almost  to  disaffection  with  Southern  domination  in  the  Un¬ 
ion.  Out  of  this  widespread  discontent  and  incipient  disaffection 
sprang  the  Hartford  Convention  to  voice  this  growing  Anti- 
Southern  sentiment,  and  to  cast  about  for  a  remedy  for  what  was 
rightly  deemed  bad  political  conditions.  The  great  question  with 
which  this  celebrated  convention  grappled  was,  in  fact,  the  undue 
and  disproportionate  power  wielded  by  the  slave  oligarchy  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  how  best  to  impose  a  check  upon  its  further 
growth.  It  could  think  apparently  of  but  one  remedial  measure 
to  relieve  the  situation,  and  that  was  the  imposition  of  a  check  on 
any  further  increase  in  the  then  existing  number  of  states.  But 
while  the  resolution  which  embodied  this  rather  doubtful  remedy 
referred  to  states  in  general,  it  was  intended  when  read  between 
the  lines,  to  refer  to  slave  states  in  particular. 

That  was  the  first  blow  aimed  by  the  industrial  democracy  of 
the  North  at  this  aristocratic  feature  of  the  National  Constitution, 
namely :  the  right  to  count  five  slaves  as  three  freemen  in  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  representatives  among  the  states.  It  was  felt  at 
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the  time  and  much  more  strongly  and  generally  afterward,  that 
Ihis  three-fifths  slave  representation  clause  which  enabled  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  wield  the  political  power 
of  that  section,  and  in  any  controverted  question  between  ihe  sec¬ 
tions  to  neutralize  the  free-will  of  every  three  freemen  by  the  dum¬ 
my-will  of  every  five  slaves,  was  an  unjust  and  dangerous  advan¬ 
tage  possessed  by  the  slave  oligarchy  over  its  sectional  rival,  the 
free  democracy  of  the  North. 

The  consciousness  of  this  political  wrong  and  danger  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  Mexican  War.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fierce  cry 
which  rose  all  over  that  section  at  the  close  of  that  war,  “No  more 
slave  territory,  no  more  slave  states.”  It  was  the  soul  of  the 
great  movement  which  beat  back  the  slave  tide  from  Kansas  and 
saved  that  state  to  freedom.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  struggle  of  the 
free  states  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  peril  to  its  industrial  de¬ 
mocracy  which  grew  out  of  the  slave  representation  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  resistance  of  the  slave  states  to  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  which  produced  the  war  between  the  sections.  This  war 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  as  the  North  supposed  and 
intended,  in  the  total  destruction  of  this  right  of  the  South  to 
count  five  slaves  as  three  freemen  in  the  apportionment  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  among  the  several  states  in  the  newly  restored  Union. 

But  wrong  does  not  die  under  a  single  stroke.  It  has  a  strange 
power  of  metamorphosis,  i.  e.  ability  to  change  its  form  without 
losing  its  identity.  The  slave  power,  which  everybody  at  the 
North  imagined  to  be  dead,  re-appeared  almost  at  once  as  the 
Southern  serf  power,  in  consequence  of  legislation  enacted  in  the 
then  lately  rebellious  states  by  the  old  slave  masters.  They  had 
lost  their  slaves,  to  be  sure,  and  the  political  power  incident  under 
the  Constitution  to  such  ownership,  but  they  had  not  lost  the  po¬ 
litical  cunning  and  determination  to  create  a  similar  power  out  of 
the  social  forces  and  material  which  lay  in  disorder  about  them. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  South  by  the  old  slave  oligarchy  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  threatened  rise  in  national  affairs  of  an  African  serf 
power  more  formidable  to  the  North  than  was  the  old  slave  power 
than  five  is  greater  than  three  in  federal  numbers.  This  threat¬ 
ened  rise  in  national  politics  of  an  African  serf  power  aroused  the 
North  to  the  danger  which  girt  afresh  the  supremacy  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  in  the  Union.  It  thereupon  set  about  the  work 
of  -removing  this  peril  forever.  In  doing  this  work  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  limited  itself  exclusively  to  the  use  of  political  agencies. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  it  did  in  reconstructing  the  old 
slave  states  was  meant  to  be  thorough.  It  meant  to  extirpate 
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root  and  branch,  from  the  Constitution  the  right  of  the  South  to 
count  five  slaves  as  three  freemen,  or  five  serfs  as  five  freemen  in 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  states.  This  was 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  whole  body  of  congressional  legislation 
looking  to  southern  reconstruction.  It  is  the  plain  purpose  like¬ 
wise  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

All  of  these  great  acts  were  intended  to  destroy  utterly  the  ba¬ 
sis  on  which  rested  the  old  slave  power,  and  on  which  would  rest 
the  new  serf  power,  namely:  inequality  and  race  subjection.  The 
13th  amendment  abolished  slavery,  the  14th  raised  the  former 
slaves  to  citizenship,  and  the  15th  conferred  on  them  the  right  to 
vote.  The  whole  scheme  for  removing  forever  this  evil  seemed  on 
paper  complete  enough,  and  in  practice  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
proven  effective  had  not  an  unexpected  difficulty  arisen  when  it 
was  put  into  operation.  This  unexpected  difficulty  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  interpreting  the  laws  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  thereof.  The  effect  of  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal  has 
almost  invariably  been  against  the  Negro’s  claim  to  equality,  and 
in  favor  of  the  Southern  contention  of  the  existence  of  two 
races  in  the  south,  one  permanently  dominant  and  the  other  per¬ 
manently  servile,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  this  state 
of  race  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  of  race  infe¬ 
riority  on  the  other  furnished  the  only  working  plan  of  their 
living  in  peace  together  or  of  their  making  any  further  progress 
in  civilization.  Owing  to  this  deplorable  attitude  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  No  relief  need  be  looked  for  from  it,  therefore, 
under  the  circumstances.  Relief,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come 
from  another  quarter  of  the  political  system  under  which  we  live. 
And  for  such  relief  fortunately,  the  14th  amendment  has  ade¬ 
quately  provided.  All  that  is  necessary  to  render  the  provision 
of  this  amendment,  which  is  applicable  to  the  present  situation, 
effective  are  courage  and  common  sense.  But  alas,  courage  and 
common  sense  in  respect  to  this  subject  seem  to  be  sadly  lacking 
to-day  both  at  the  North  and  among  the  Negroes  as  well. 

The  provision  of  the  14th  amendment  just  referred  to  reads  as 
follows :  “Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  according  to  their  respective  numbers  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec¬ 
tors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
state,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged  ex- 
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cept  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  rep¬ 
resentation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state.” 

Every  Southern  state  has  virtually  by  one  device  or  another, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  denied  to  its 
colored  citizens  the  right  to  vote.  This  was  first  done  by  the  shot¬ 
gun  method,  which  gave  place  in  time  to  fraudulent  manipula¬ 
tions  of  electoral  returns,  and  this  in  turn  to  “grandfather”  and 
understanding  clauses”  administered  by  prejudiced  registra¬ 
tion  boards  in  those  states  which  have  revised  their  constitutions. 
Says  Professor  Dunning  in  an  article  on  “The  Undoing  of  Re¬ 
construction”  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1901 :  “With 
the  enactment  of  these  constitutional  amendments  by  the  various 
states,  the  political  equality  of  the  Negro  is  becoming  extinct  in 
law  as  it  has  long  been  in  fact,  and  the  undoing  of  reconstruction 
is  nearing  completion.”  Now  this  statement  is  exactly  true.  The 
South  has  everywhere  nullified  in  practice  the  14th  and  15th  a- 
mendments  to  the  Constitution.  It  denies  to  black  men  the  right 
to  vote,  but  it  counts  at  the  same  time  those  same  black  men  in 
the  apportionment  of  its  representatives.  The  present  serf  power 
therefore,  enjoys  to-day  a  right  far  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by 
the  old  slave  power,  for  it  counts  five  of  its  disfranchised  black 
citizens  not  as  three  but  as  five  free  men.  It  has  achieved  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  feat  of  eating  its  political  cake  and  keeping  it  at  the 
same  time. 

In  South  Caroling,  for  example,  where  the  blacks  outnumber 
the  whites  by  224,326,  and  in  Mississippi  where  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  is  in  excess  of  the  white  by  263,640,  “the  influence  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  in  political  affairs,”  as  put  by  Prof.  Dunning,  “is  nil.”  And 
this  is  substantially  true  of  almost  everyone  of  the  old  slave 
states  whether  they  have  or  have  not  revised  their  constitutions. 
Says  Prof.  DuBois :  “To-day  the  black  man  of  the  South  has  al¬ 
most  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  much  he  shall  be  taxed,  or  how 
those  taxes  shall  be  expended,  as  to  who  shall  make  the  laws  and 
how  they  shall  be  made.  It  is  pitiable  that  frantic  efforts  must 
be  made  at  critical  times  to  get  law-makers  in  some  states  even 
to  listen  to  the  respectful  presentation  of  the  black  side  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  controversy.”  , 

Entrenched  in  the  South  to-day  is  an  aristocracy  based  on  race. 
The  whole  tendency  of  things  down  there  is  to  de-citizenise  the 
Blacks,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  permanent  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  subordination  to  the  whites.  This  is  aristocratizing  the  re¬ 
public  with  a  vengeance.  For  with  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to 
a  voice  in  making  the  laws,  denied  to  any  class  of  people  in  an  in- 
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dustrial  republic  like  ours,  such  class  must  go  from  bad  to  worse 
in  the  struggle  for  bread,  for  existence,  in  competition  with  more 
favored  classes.  It  does  more :  it  reduces  the  efficiency  of  such 
a  class  as  a  producer  of  wealth  not  alone  in  respect  to  itself,  but 
in  respect  to  the  section  in  which  it  lives  as  well.  For  whatever 
degrades  and  wrongs  such  a  class  degrades  and  wrongs  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  country  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  And  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  for  such  is  the  natural  law  of  retribution  which 
no  “understanding”  and  “grandfather  clauses  and  registration 
boards,  however  adroitly  devised,  can  in  the  long  run  possibly  e- 
vade  or  nullify.  This  then  is  the  deplorable  economic  situation 
with  regard  to  whites  and  blacks  alike  in  the  Southern  states,  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  undoing  of  the  14th  and  the  15th  a- 
mendments  to  the  Constitution  by  those  States.  The  degradation  of 
their  black  labor  will  ultimate  in  the  degradation  of  their  white 
labor  also.  In  fact,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  blacks  operates 
practically  everywhere  down  there  as  a  disfranchisement  of  the 
great  body  of  the  whites  likewise.  For  disuse  of  a  power,  wheth¬ 
er  physical  or  political,  begets  in  time  disinclination  and  then  in¬ 
capacity  'for  exercising  the  same.  The  right  to  vote,  under  pres¬ 
ent  political  conditions  which  prevail  throughout  that  section,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  exercised  but  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
whites  only.  The  total  vote,  for  example,  cast  for  representatives 
in  Southern  congressional  districts  is  surprisingly  slight  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  cast  in  Northern  congressional  districts.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  vote  for  presidential  electors,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative  and  judicial  officers  of  the  various  southern 
states  for  that  matter.  A  handful  of  ruling  whites,  and  that  not 
of  the  best  class  as  in  antebellum  times,  casts  to-day  the  entire 
vote  of  that  section  as  represented  by  all  of  its  black  and  a  large 
majority  of  its  white  citizens,  at  national  and  state  elections., 

For  instance,  the  average  vote  cast  for  Congressmen  by  North¬ 
ern  congressional  districts  during  the  election  of  1898  was  over 
35,000.  while  that  cast  by  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  South  Carolina’  which  are  operated  in  effect  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  plan,  was  less  than  5,000.  The  total  vote  cast  for  37  con¬ 
gressmen  by  those  five  Southern  states  was  only  184,602,  while 
The  total  vote  polled  by  the  state  of  New  York  for  34  congressmen 
was  1,250,000,  i.  e.  184,602  electors  in  those  five  Mississippi-ized 
states  had’  actually  a  larger  congressional  representation  by  three 
than  had  the  1,250,000  voters  of  the  Empire  state.  Again,  take 
the  case  of  Kansas,  which  though  casting  100,000  more  votes  at 
its  congressional  election  in  1898,  than  were  cast  by  these  same 
five  Southern  states  combined,  yet  Kansas  had  but  seven  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  guard  and  promote  her  peculiar  inter- 
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ests  against  the  3 7  who  sat  in  the  House  to  guard  and  promote 
the  peculiar  interests  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  of  those  five  de-re- 
publicanized  Southern  states. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  into  this  matter.  Alabama  with 
a  population  of  1,828,697,  and  nine  representatives  in  Congress 
polled  at  the  Congressional  election,  in  1902  a  total  vote  of  90,105 
for  the  nine  districts,  while  the  new  state  of  Washington  with  a 
population  of  518,103  and  three  representatives  polled  at  the  same 
election  a  total  vote  of  93,681,  i.  e.,  there  were  3,000  more  votes 
polled  to  elect  three  congressmen  in  Washington  than  Alabama 
polled  to  elect  nine.  Again,  Mississippi  with  a  population  of  1, 
531,270  and  eight  representatives  in  Congress  polled  at  the  same 
election  a  total  vote  of  18,058  for  the  eight  congressional  districts, 
while  little  Idaho  with  a  population  of  161,772  and  one  represen¬ 
tative  polled  at  the  same  time  a  vote  of  57,712,  which  exceeded 
more  than  three  times  the  vote  polled  by  Mississippi  for  eight  re¬ 
presentatives.  Or  let  us  take  Louisiana  with  a  population  of  iT 
381,625  and  seven  representatives  in  Congress,  and  her  total  vote 
of  26,265  during  the  same  election  for  seven  districts  and  con¬ 
trast  these  figures  with  those  of  Rhode  Island  with  a  population 
of  428,556  and  two  representatives.  The  Rhode  Island  figures 
are  56,064,  or  nearly  double  the  vote  of  Louisiana  for  seven  con¬ 
gressional  districts.  Or  again,  let  us  glance  in  passing  at  South 
Carolina  with  a  population  of  1,340,316  and  seven  representatives 
in  Congress,  and  New  Hampshire  with  a  population  of  411,588 
and  two  representatives.  The  first  polled  in  1902  at  the  election 
of  her  seven  Congressmen  32^085  votes,  and  the  second  at  the  el¬ 
ection  of  her  two  representatives  polled  at  the  same  time  74,833. 
In  other  words,  there  were  nearly  43,000  less  votes  polled  in 
South  Carolina  to  elect  seven  Congressmen  than  were  polled  in 
New  Hampshire  to  elect  two.  To  sum  up:  Alabama,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  with  an  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  of  6,106,908  and  31  representatives  in  Congress  cast  in 
1902  a  total  vote  of  166,576  in  31  congressional  districts,  while 
Idaho,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  1,500,000,  and  eight  representatives 
polled  at  the  same  general  elections  a  total  vote  of  282,294  in 
their  eight  congressional  districts.  The  average  vote  for  each 
of  the  31  Southern  congressional  districts  was  5,530;  while  that 
for  each  of  the  eight  Northern  districts  was  35,287.  Why 
Massachusetts  alone  with  a  population  of  2,805,346  and  14  rep¬ 
resentatives  rolled  up  a  vote  to  elect  these  14  congressmen 
more  than  double  that  which  the  four  Southern  states  with  a 
population  of  over  6,000,000  polled  to  elect  their  31  representa¬ 
tives  ! 
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Again :  At  the  presidential  election  last  November  the  com¬ 
bined  vote  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  for  39  electors  was  less  than  200,000  or  to  be  exact  was 
just  186,253,  while  the  vote  of  Massachusetts  for  16  electors 
was  442,732.  In  other  words,  the  vote  of  Massachusetts  for 
her  16  representatives  in  the  electoral  college,  exceeded  that  of 
the  four  Southern  states  for  their  39  in  the  same  body  by  more 
than  250,000  polls.  Once  more :  Is  it  not  immensely  omi¬ 
nous  and  significant  the  marked  shrinkage  in  1904  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote  for  electors  in  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
states  which  had  but  recently  revised  their  constitutions,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  popular  vote  of  the  same  states  for  electors  in 
1900?  There  was  for  example  a  shrinkage  of  the  popular  vote 
in  Alabama  of  nearly  50,000  polls ;  in  North  Carolina  the  shrink¬ 
age  amounted  to  nearly  85,000,  and  in  Virginia  it  ran  up  to 
more  than  135,000.  These  figures  are  eloquent  of  great  wrongs 
done  the  Negro.  They  are  not  less  eloquent  of  great  dangers 
which  now  threaten  to  subvert  free  institutions  in  the  Republic. 

Since  the  elections  of  1898  things  in  the  South  went  rapidly 
in  respect  to  this  subject  from  bad  to  worse.  Alabama,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  followed  the  example  of  Mississippi  and 
revised  their  constitutions.  This  reactionary  movement  of  the 
Southern  oligarchy  has  reached  as  far  north  as  Maryland,  and  the 
work  of  aristocratizing  her  constitution  and  of  Jim-Crowing  her 
laws  is  now  nearing  completion.  Where  is  this  movement  to  stop  ? 
Will  it  halt  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  unless  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  are  speedily  adopted  by  the  National  Government  to  arrest 
it?  No,  this  aristocratic  revolution  will  certainly,  unless  checked, 
invade  the  North,  attacking  and  overthrowing  first  the  political 
rights  of  black  men  in  that  section,  and  later  those  of  other  classes 
of  citizens  industrially  and  politically  feebler  than  the  rest  until 
one  after  another  of  the  states  now  free  shall  have  succumbed  to 
the  rule  of  class  and  plutocratic  power.  Then  indeed  will  the  un¬ 
doing  of  the  14th  and  the  15th  amendments,  and  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  in  America,  be  complete.  Not  until  then  will  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  fast  aristocratizing  the  Republic,  stop  its  steady 
advance.  I  am  no  alarmist,  but  am  telling  the  sober  truth.  Those 
who  have  eyes  to  see.  let  them  look  around  at  the  ominous  signs 
of  this  advancing  evil.  Those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  may  hear 
everywhere  about  them  the  foreboding  sounds  of  this  rising  flood 
of  wrong  and  inequality,  this  growing  disregard  for  law,  this  de¬ 
nial  to  the  people  of  a  voice  in  government,  whether  state,  colon¬ 
ial  or  national,  which  characterize  the  present  period  of  our  na¬ 
tional  history. 

It  will  not  be  impertinent  for  me  to  add  by  way  of  concluding 
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.this  article,  a  few  words  regarding  some  of  the  political  con¬ 
sequences,  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  a  reduction  of  South¬ 
ern  representation  in  Congress  and  the  electoral  college.  It 
would,  in  the  first  place,  reduce  the  political  strength  of  the  South 
as  a  factor  in  national  legislation,  diminish  its  relative  importance 
as  an  element  in  national  politics.  That  section  is  insolent,  ex¬ 
acting  and  aggressive  to-day  on  the  Negro  question  because  it 
has  so  much  numerical  strength  in  Congress  and  the  electoral  col¬ 
lege  by  reason  of  its  suppressed  Negro  vote.  Reduce  that 
strength  by  a  judicious  blood-letting  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-five  representatives  and  there  will  follow  in  due 
time  a  corresponding  reduction  of  its  arrogance  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  on  the  race  question.  For  as  it  declines  in  relative  strength 
in  Congress  and  the  electoral  college  it  will  decline  in  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  management  and  leadership  of  the  democratic  party 
also.  It  will  gradually  lose  its  controlling  influence  over  that 
party,  cease  ultimately  to  dominate  it  on  the  Negro  question. 
The  relative  decline  of  the  South  in  Congress  and  the  electoral  col 
lege  means,  of  course,  the  relative  increase  of  the  North  in  the 
same  branch — means  that  in  time  the  North  will  pay  less  heed  to 
the  claims  of  the  South,  to  its  threats,  and  more  to  the  claims,  to 
the  case  of  the  Negro.  It  means  more.  The  relative  decline  of 
the  South  as  a  factor  in  national  politics  means  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  that  party,  in  the  shaping  for  that  party  of  a  more  liberal 
policy  on  the  Negro  question.  For  as  the  northern  wing  of  this 
party  gains  ii y  relative  strength,  in  numerical  importance  over 
that  of  the  South,  it  will  be  tempted  more  and  more  to  solicit  the 
support  of  the  Negro  vote  of  the  North.  In  close  elections  and 
in  pivotal  states  the  Democrats  of  the  North  will  thereupon  make 
liberal  declarations  and  positive  bids  in  order  to  win  this  vote 
from  the  Republican  party. 

This  consideration  brings  me  to  a  second  consequence,  which 
would  follow  a  reduction  of  southern  representation.  And  that 
is  this :  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  period  of  good  will  and 
peace  between  the  sections,  so  disastrous  to  the  rights  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro.  Such  a  measure  will  usher  in  a  period  of  bitter  difference 
and  strife  between  the  two  sections  again.  These  differences 
will  not  arise  merely  between  the  Republicans  of  the  North  and 
the  white  South,  but  between  democrats  of  the  North  and  demo¬ 
crats  of  the  South  on  the  Negro  question  as  well.  For  the  north¬ 
ern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  cannot  bid  for  the  colored  vote 
of  its  section  without  offending  the  South  and  therefore  sowing 
seeds  of  alienation  and  strife  between  them  on  the  question  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Negro,  as  a  citizen.  There  will  follow 
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such  differences  and  strife  between  the  sections,  a  reaction  at  the 
North  in  favor  of  the  Negro.  Public  sentiment  for  juster  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  race  will  gain  thereafter  steadily  in  Strength.  It  will 
influence  the  Republican  party  to  give  to  the  question  a  more  rad¬ 
ical  treatment  than  it  now  gives  it,  to  take  steps  to  enforce  by  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  according  the  Negro 
fairer  treatment  may  do  more,  it  may  be  able  to  reach  even  that 
pro-Southern  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  put  like  the  bees 
of  the  Bible  honey  for  the  race  in  its  hitherto  cold  and  unrespon¬ 
sive  body.  Even  it  may  be  influenced  in  time  to  twist  the  law  in 
favor  of  human  liberty,  not  against  it,  as  now.  And  lastly,  it 
will  give  the  silent  South  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  the  Negro  ques¬ 
tion.  It  will  give  it  a  chance  to  appeal  from  those  states  drunk 
on  the  race  question,  to  their  sober  second  thought,  a  chance  to 
show  them  the  folly  and  madness  of  their  disfranchisement  and 
consequent  degradation  of  their  Negro  labor  as  an  economic  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  development  and  civilization.  And  so  liberal  senti¬ 
ment  towards  the  Negro  may  be  awakened  in  the  South  and  be 
made  thus  to  spread  slowly  downward  as  a  leavening  influence. 

And  in  the  third  place,  reducing  Southern  representation  in 
Congress  and  the  electoral  college  will  not  hurt  the  Negro.  It 
will  not  take  away  from  him  any  right  which  he  now  enjoys  down 
there.  The  doing  so  cannot  in  any  way  change  his  actual  status 
either  in  law  or  in  fact.  He  is  now  disfranchised ;  Congress  will 
still  have  power  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  by  appropriate 
legislation  and  it  will  do  so  whenever  it  can  screw  its  courage  to 
the  sticking  point.  The  reduction  of  Southern  representation 
will  certainly  break  up  the  present  apathetic  state  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  the  Negro.  With  this  breaking  up  there  will  follow 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  there  will  arise  in  due  time  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  bring  legislation  to  enforce  the  right 
of  the  Colored  people  of  the  South  to  the  ballot  well  within  the 
range  of  the  possible,  yea  of  the  probable,  if  the  South  persists  af¬ 
ter  reduction, — but  it  will  not  long  persist, — in  its  present  purpose 
to  nullify  the  15th  amendment,  and  to  reduce  its  Colored  people 
to  a  condition  of  a  permanently  subordinate  and  servile  class, 
without  rights  as  men  or  as  citizens  which  southern  white  peo¬ 
ple  are  bound  to  respect.  Let  southern  representation  in  Con¬ 
gress  be  therefore  reduced.  The  sooner  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  Negro  and  the  Nation. 

The  law  department  of  the  United  States  Government  has  at 
last  moved  effectively  against  the  meat  trust.  And  I  see  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  looking  into  the  charge 
that  certain  railroads  are  practicing  by  a  system  of  rebates  dis- 
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crimination  against  shippers  of  live  stock,  and  in  favor  of  pack¬ 
ing  house  products  and  dressed  meats.  But  alas,  how  different 
has  been  the  attitude  of  the  national  government  toward  investi¬ 
gating  that  greatest  of  all  discriminations  in  the  Republic,  name¬ 
ly :  the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  Negroes  in  the  South  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Negroes.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  far-seeing  of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  offered  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  sub¬ 
ject  merely.  The  administration,  which  was  then,  and  they  say 
is  now  opposed  to  meddling  in  this  particular  manner  with  the 
Southern  question,  was  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  When  it 
failed  to  silence  the  voice  of  Congressman  Moody  regarding  the 
matter,  it  lifted  him  with  masterly  state  craft  from  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  landed  him  safely  in  the  Cabinet  where  he  is  still,  and 
where  his  silence  might  the  better  be  secured.  Thus  passed  the 
Moody  resolution  to  dusty  death,  and  the  place  which  knew  it 
once  in  Congress  hath  known  it  no  more,  and  will  know  it  no 
more  forever. 

But  there  is  another  Congressman  who  for  years  has  watched 
keenly  the  growth  of  this  threatening  evil,  the  growth  of  this 
wrong  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  blacks  at  the  South,  and 
:so  harmful  to  the  interests  of  our  industrial  democracy  at  the 
North.  Five  years  ago  he  thought  it  was  high  time  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  to  address  itself  to  that  subject,  and  according¬ 
ly  proposed  from  his  place  in  Congress  suitable  measures  for  that 
purpose.  Unfortunately  for  Congressman  Crumpacker’s  propo¬ 
sition  the  presidential  election  of  1900  was  at  the  time  approach¬ 
ing  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  McKinley  administration, 
called  loudly  then  for  silence  and  oblivion  on  this  vexed  question. 
In  obedience  to  this  loud  call  of  the  Moloch  of  party  success  at 
the  polls,  Mr.  Crumpacker’s  bill  suffered  death  by  asphyxiation 
in  committee. 

The  matter  was,  however,  revived  by  Mr.  Crumpacker  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Speaker  of  a  select  committee  of  thirteen 
■“whose  duty  it  shall  be,  and  who  shall  have  full  and  ample  power 
to  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  election  laws  of 
the  several  states  and  the  manner  of  their  enforcement,  and  wheth¬ 
er  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  representatives 
in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  any  of  the  states 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  states,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  ex¬ 
cept  for  crime.”  This  resolution  so  reasonable,  moderate,  and 
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just,  fell  a  victim,  so  it  was  reported  at  the  time,  to  a  shrewd  bar¬ 
gain  struck  between  the  Southern  oligarchy  on  the  one  hand  and. 
the  Republican  managers  of  Cuban  reciprocity  on  the  other.  The 
Crumpacker  resolution  was  put  to  sleep  amidst  the  dust  heaps  of 
old  congressional  documents,  where  it  has  slept  without  waking 
until  the  present  session  of  Congress,  when  its  profound  slumber 
has  been  disturbed  by  renewed  attempts  made  in  both  branches  of 
the  National  legislature  to  revive  the  subject,  and  to  do  what  the  Re¬ 
publican  national  platform  of  1904.  pledged  that  party  to  do  in  the 
event  of  its  triumph  at  the  polls,  according  to  the  plain  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  following  plank  in  that  platform. 

“We  favor  such  Congressional  action  as  shall  determine  wheth¬ 
er,  by  special  discrimination,  the  elective  franchise  in  any  state 
has  been  unconstitutionally  limited :  and  if  such  is  the  case  we  de¬ 
mand  that  representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college 
shall  be  proportionally  reduced  as  directed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.” 

And  while  the  Republican  party  hesitates  to  redeem  its  solemn 
pledge  made  to  the  people  before  the  elections  last  November,  the 
tide  of  intolerable  wrong,  of  imminent  peril of  intolerable  wrong 
to  the  blacks  and  of  imminent  peril  to  the  Republic,  is 
advancing  nearer  and  rising  higher  and  higher  toward  the  point 
where  to  ignore  it  much  longer  will  mean  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  disaster  to  our  industrial  democracy,  to  Republican  in¬ 
stitutions  in  America.  On  its  crest  I  see  approaching  forces 
strong  enough  to  subvert  the  Constitution,  not  only  in  the  South 
but  in  the  North — forces  strong  enough  to  uprear  on  its  ruins  the 
vast  fabric  of  plutocratic  empire  and  despotism. 

The  warning  is  sounding  in  our  ears,  it  is  sounding  in  the  ears 
of  the  people  all  over  the  land.  Do  we  heed  it,  will  they  ? 


ARCHIBALD  H.  GRIMKE. 
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The  following  States  have  revised  their  constitutions  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  colored  voters,  and  in  the  following  order  :-- 

(1)  Mississippi. 

Section  241,  Article  12,  constitution  of  Mississippi,  defining 
who  are  electors : 

“Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  state,  except  idiots,  insane  per¬ 
sons,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stares, 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
two  years,  and  one  year  in  the  election  district  *  *  *  in  which 
he  offers  to  vote  and  who  is  duly  registered  as  provided  in  this 
article,  and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of  bribery,  burglary, 
theft,  arson,  obtaining  money  or  goods  under  false  pretence,  per¬ 
jury,  embezzlement,  or  bigamy,  and  who  has  paid  on  or  beforethe 
1  st  day  of  February  of  the  year  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  all  taxes 
which  may  have  been  legally  required  of  him  and  who  shall  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  officer  holding  the  election  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  paid  his  taxes.” 

Section  242  of  Article  12,  further  provides  that  persons  offer¬ 
ing  to  register  shall  take  the  following  oath : 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  twenty  one  years  old  and  that 
I  will  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years  and  (this)  election  dis¬ 
trict  for  one  year  preceding  the  ensuing  election,  and  am  now  in 
good  faith  a/resident  of  the  same,  and  that  I  am  not  disqualified 
from  voting  by  reason  of  having  been  convicted  of  any  of  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  this  state  as  a  disqualifi¬ 
cation  to  be  an  elector,  that  I  will  truly  answer  all  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  to  me  concerning  my  antecedents  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
my  right  to  vote  and  also  as  to  my  residence  before  my  citizenship 
in  this  district,  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same — so  help  me  God. 

Any  willful  and  corrupt  false  statement  in  said  affidavit  or  in 
answer  to  any  material  question  propounded  as  herein  authorized 
shall  be  perjury.” 

Section  244,  Article  12,  constitution  of  Mississippi,  requires 
that : 

“On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1892,  every  elector  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  qualifications,  shall  be  able  to  read  any 
section  of  the  constitution  of  this  state ;  or  shall  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  same  when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpreta¬ 
tion  thereof.” 
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(2)  South  Carolina. 

Subdivision  (c).  “Up  to  January  1,  1898,  all  male  persons  of 
voting  age  applying  for  registration,  who  can  read  any  section  of 
this  constitution  submitted  to  them,  or  understand  and  explain  it 
when  read  to  them  by  the  registration  officer,  shall  be  entitled  to 
registration  and  become  electors.” 

Subdivision  (d).  “Any  person  who  shall  apply  for  registration 
after  January  1,  1898,  if  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  registered: 
Provided  that  he  can  both  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  submitted  to  him  by  the  registration  officer  or  can  show 
that  he  owns  and  has  paid  taxes  collectible  during  the  previous 
year  on  property  in  this  state  assessed  at  three  hundred  dollars 
($300)  or  more.” 

(3)  Louisiana. 

Section  3.  He  (the  voter)  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
shall  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  so  when  he  applies  for  registra¬ 
tion,  by  making,  under  oath  administered  by  the  registration  offi¬ 
cer  or  his  deputy,  written  application  therefor,  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  his  mother  tongue,  which  application  shall  contain  the 
essential  facts  necessary  to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  register  and 
vote,  and  shall  be  entirely  written,  dated,  and  signed  by  him,  in 
the  presence  of  the  registration  officer  or  his  deputy,  without 
assistance  or  suggestion  from  any  person  or  memorandum  what¬ 
ever,  except  the  form  of  application  hereinafter  set  forth: 
Provided,  however,  That  if  the  applicant  be  unable  to  write  his 
application  in  the  English  language,  he  shall  have  the  right,  if 
he  so  demands,  to  write  the  same  in  his  mother  tongue  from  the 
dictation  of  an  interpreter;  and  if  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
write  his  application  by  reason  of  physical  disability,  the  same 
shall  be  written  at  his  dictation  by  the  registration  officer  or  his 
deputy,  upon  his  oath  of  such  disability.  The  application  for 
registration,  above  provided  for,  shall  be  a  copy  of  the  following 
form,  with  the  proper  names,  dates,  and  numbers  substituted 
for  the  blanks  appearing  therein,  to  wit: 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  My  name  is  - . 

I  was  born  in  the  State  (or  country)  of - ,  parish  (or  county) 

of - ,  on  the  - day  of - ,  in  the  year - .  I  am  now 

-  years  - months  and  -  days  of  age.  I  have  resided 

in  this  State  since - ,  and  am  not  disfranchised  by  any  provi¬ 

sion  of  the  constitution  of  this  State. 

Section  4.  If  he  be  not  able  to  read  and  write,  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  this  article,  then  he  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote  if 
he  shall,  at  the  time  he  offers  to  register,  be  the  bona  fide  owner  of 
property  assessed  to  him  in  this  State  at  a  valuation  of  not  less 
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Shan  $300  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  current  year,  if  the  roll 
■of  the  current  year  shall  not  then  have  been  completed  and  filed 
and  on  which,  if  such  property  be  personal  only,  all  taxes  due 
shall  have  been  paid. 

Section  5.  No  male  person  who  was  on  January  1,  1867,  or  at 
any  date  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  constitution  or 
statute  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  wherein  he  then  re¬ 
sided,  and  no  son  or  grandson  of  any  such  person  not  less  than 
21  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
and  no  male  person  of  foreign  birth,  who  was  naturalized  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  January,  18,98,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  reg¬ 
ister  and  vote  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the 
educational  or  property  qualifications  prescribed  by  this  consti¬ 
tution  :  Provided,  He  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  for  five 
years  next  preceding  the  date  at  which  he  shall  apply  for  regis¬ 
tration,  and  shall  have  registered  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  article  prior  to  September  1,  1898  ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  register  under  this  section  after  said  date. 

(4)  North  Carolina. 

Section  4.  Every  person  presenting  himself  for  registration 
shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  constitution  in 
the  English  language ;  and,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  he 
shall  have  paid,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  May  of  the  year  in 
which  he  proposes  to  vote,  his  poll  tax  for  the  previous  year  as 
prescribed  by  Article  V,  section  1,  of  the  constitution.  But  no 
male  person  who  was,  on  January  1,  1867,  or  at  any .  time 
prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  state  in  the 
United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of 
any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at 
any  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  hisfailure  to  possess  the  ed¬ 
ucational  qualification  herein  prescribed,  provided  he  shall  have 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  De- 
cember,  1908. 

The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the.  registration  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  vote  without  the  educational  qualifications 
herein  prescribed,  and  shall,  on  or  before  November  1,  1908,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  making  of  a  permanent  record  of  such  registration, 
and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever  thereafter  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the  people  in  this  State,  unless  dis¬ 
qualified  under  section  2  of  this  article Provided,  Such  person 
shall  have  paid  his  poll  tax  as  above  required. 

f S)  Alabama  (in  effect  Nov.  28th,  1901.)  entitled  to  register:— 
These  sections  of  the  Alabama  constitution  were  before  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  in  the  case  of  Giles  v.  Harris,  (189  U.  S.  475.) 
the  general  plan  of  voting  and  registration  was  summarized  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“By  section  178  of  article  8,  to  entitle  a  person  to  vote  he  must 
have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  two  years,  in  the  county  one  year 
and  in  the  precinct  or  ward  three  months,  immediately  preceding 
the  election ;  have  paid  his  poll  tax,  and  have  been  duly  registered 
as  an  elector.  By  section  182,  idiots,  insane  persons  and  those 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  are  disqualified.  Subject  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  by  section  180,  before  1903  the  following  male  citizens  of 
the  State,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  entitled  to 
register,  viz :  [First.  All  who  had  served  honorably  in  the  enum¬ 
erated  wars  of  the  United  States,  including  those  on  either  side 
of  the  ‘war  between  the  States.’  Second.  All  lawful  descendants 
of  persons  who  served  honorably  in  the  enumerated  wars  or  m  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Third.' All  persons  who  are  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  who  understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship 
under  a  republican  form  of  goverment.’  By  section  18 1  after 
January  1,  1903,  only  the  following  persons  are  entitled  to  regis¬ 
ter  •  First.  Those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  English  language,  and  who 
either  are  physically  unable  to  work  or  have  been  regularly  en 
gaged  in  some  lawful  business  for  the  greater  part  of.  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  solely 
because  physically  disabled.  Second.  Owners  or  husbands  of 
owners  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  State,  upon  which  they  re¬ 
side,  and  owners  or  husbands  of  owners  of  real  or  personal  estate 
in  the  State  assessed  for  taxation  at  three  hundred  dollars  or  more 
challenge  is  untrue  before  his  vote  shall  be  received.  By  Section 
183.  only  persons  qualified  as  electors  can  take  part  in  any 
method  of  party  action.  By  section  184,  persons  not  registered 
are  disqualified  from  voting.  By  section  185,  an  elector  whose 
vote  is  challenged  shall  be  required  to  swear  that  the  matter  of  the 
challenge  is  untrue  before  his  vote  shall  be  received  By  Section 
186,  the  legislature  is  to  provide  for  registration  after  January  1, 
1903,  the  qualifications  and  oaths  of  the  registrars  are  prescribed, 
the  duties  of  the  registrars  before  that  date  are' laid  down,  and 
an  appeal  is  given  to  the  county  court  and  Supreme  Court  if 
registration  is  denied.  There  are  further  executive  details  in 
section  187,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  continuance  .of 
the  effect  of  registration  before  January  1,  1903.  By  section 
188;  after  the  last-mentioned  date  applicants  for  registration  may 
be  examined  under  oath  as  to  where  they  have  lived  for  the  last 
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five  years,  the  names  by  which  they  have  been  known,  and  the 
names  of  their  employers.” 

(6)  Virginia,  (in  effect  July  10th,  1902.) 

Article  II,  Section  18.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-  one  years  of  age,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  two  years,  of  the  county,  city  or  town  one  year,  and  of  the 
precinct  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  thirty  days,  next  preceding 
the  election  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  been  registered,  and 
has  paid  his  state  poll  taxes,  as  hereinafter  required,  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  all  offi¬ 
cers  elected  by  the  people ;  but  removal  from  one  precinct  to  an¬ 
other,  in  the  same  county,  city  or  town  shall  not  deprive  any  per¬ 
son  of  his  right  to  vote  in  the  precinct  from  which  he  has  moved, 
until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  removal. 

Section  19.  There  shall  be  general  registrations  in  the  counties, 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  during  the  years  nineteen  hundred 
and  two  and  nineteen  hundred  and  three  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  an  ordinance  of  this  Convention. 
At  such  registrations  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  of  age  and  residence  required  in  Section 
Eighteen  shall  be  entitled  to  register,  if  he  be : 

First.  A  person  who,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
served  in  time  of  war  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Confederate  States ;  or 

Second.  A' son  °f  any  such  person ;  or 

Third.  A  person,  who  owns  property,  upon  which,  for  the  year 
next  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  register,  state  taxes  ag¬ 
gregating  at  least  one  dollar,  have  been  paid ;  or 

Fourth.  A  person  able  to  read  any  section  of  this  Constitution, 
submitted  to  him  by  the  officers  of  .registration  and  to  give  a  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  of  the  same ;  or,  if  unable  to  read  such  sec¬ 
tion,  able  to  understand  and  give  a  reasonable  explanation  thereof 
when  read  to  him  by  the  officers. 

A  roll  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  thus  registered, 
sworn  to  and  certified  by  the  officers  of  registration,  shall  be  filed, 
for  record  and  preservation,  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county,  or  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  corporation  court 
of  the  city,  as  the  case  may  be.  Persons  thus  enrolled  shall  not 
be  required  to  register  again,  unless  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
residents  of  the  State,  or  become  disqualified  by  section  Twenty- 
three.  Any  person  denied  registration  under  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  his  county,  or  the 
corporation  court  of  his  city,  or  to  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation. 
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Section  20.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  four,  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  the 
qualifications  of  age  and  residence  required  in  section  Eighteen, 
shall  be  entitled  to  register,  provided : 

First.  That  he  has  personally  paid  to  the  proper  officer  all  state 
poll  taxes  assessed  or  assessable  against  him,  under  this  or  the 
former  Constitution,  for  the  three  years  next  preceding  that  in 
which  he  offers  to  register; 

Second.  That,  unless  physically  unable,  he  make  application 
to  register  in  his  own  hand-writing,  without  aid,  suggestion  or 
memorandum,  in  the  presence  of  the  registration  officers,  stating 
therein  his  name,  age,  date  and  place  of  birth,  residence  and  occu¬ 
pation  at  the  time  and  for  the  two  years  next  preceding,  and 
whether  he  has  previously  voted,  and,  if  so,  the  state,  county  and 
precinct  in  which  he  voted  last ;  and, 

Third.  That  he  answer  on  oath  any  and  all  questions  affecting 
his  qualifications  as  an  elector,  submitted  to  him  by  the  officers  of 
registration,  which  questions,  and  his  answers  thereto,  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  certified  by  the  said  officers,  and  preserved 
as  a  part  of  their  official  records. 

, Section  21.  Any  person  registered  under  either  of  the  last  two 
sections,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  all  officers  elective  by  the  people,  subject  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions : 

That  he,  unless  exempted  by  section  Twenty-two,  shall,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four,  personally  pay,  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  the  election,  all  state  poll  taxes  assessed  or  assessable  a- 
gainst  him  under  this  Constitution,  during  the  three  years  next 
preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  vote ;  provided  that,  if  he  regis¬ 
ter  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  he 
shall,  unless  physically  unable,  prepare  and  deposit  his  ballot 
without  aid,  on  such  printed  form  as  the  law  may  prescribe;  but 
any  voter  registered  prior  to  that  date  may  be  aided  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  ballot  by  such  officer  of  election  as  he  himself  may 
designate. 

Section  22.  No  person  who,  during  the  late  war  between  the 
States,  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Confederate  States,  or  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
Confederate  States,  shall  at  any  time  be  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  register  or  vote. 

Section  23.  The  following  persons  shall  be  excluded  from  reg¬ 
istering  and  voting :  Idiots,  insane  persons,  and  paupers ;  persons 
who,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  were  disqualified 
from  voting,  by  conviction  of  crime,  either  within  or  without 
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this  State,  and  whose  disabilities  shall  not  have  been  removed, 
persons  convicted  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  either 
within  or  without  this  State,  of  treason,  or  of  any  felony,  bribery, 
petit  larceny,  etc. 

The  intention  of.  these  acts  needs  no  showing.  They  have 
three  points  in  common:  (a)  Some  device  enabling  all  the  white 
voters  to  evade  the  force  of  the  disfranchising  clauses;  (b)  The 
limiting  clauses  themselves  which  deprive  a  majority  of  the  col¬ 
ored  voters  of  their  franchise;  (c)  The  reservation  of  sufficient 
discretionary  power  in  boards  of  registrars  to  enable  them  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitutions.  I  know  of  no  lesson  they  can  teach  us,  except  how 
to  do  the  things  we  ought  not  to  do.  In  some  cases,  by  knowing 
the  way  down,  one  may,  by  reversing  the  steps  taken,  regain  the 
lost  height.  But  it  is  not  so  here ;  our  fall,  like  our  rise,  has  been 
too  sudden.  We  have  been  thrown  from  a  Window,  and  before 
we  could  understand  our  position,  legislated  out  of  a  back  gate. 
Only  by  superior  chicane  can  we  repair  the  second  injury,  only 
by  superior  force  repair  the  first — unless  there  be  justice  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  It  behooves  us  then  to  study  carefully  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  country,  which  underlies  these  laws, 
and  gives  them  whatever  stability  they  possess. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  series  of  events  leading  up  to  this  rad¬ 
ical  change  in  the  institutions  of  the  Republic,  a  history  begin¬ 
ning  before  the  formation  of  the  Union  itself.  The  first  part 
was  African  ^lavery.  Religious,  moral  and  economic  forces  had 
acted  upon  serfdom,  the  more  common  sort  of  slavery  in  Europe, 
and  aided  by  the  resulting  increase  of  vigor  among  the  serfs 
themselves,  had  disintegrated  it.  But  these  forces  either  did  not 
act  upon  the  trade  in  Negro  slaves,  when  profits  to  be  obtained 
from  that  traffic  filled  the  minds  of  merchants,  or  were  helpless 
to  stop  it.  The  New  World  was  not,  like  the  Old  overcrowded, 
but  in  need  of  laborers — and  the  slaves  were  blacks.  Tropical 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  hot  belt  of  the  United 
States  absorbed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  slaves.  All  the 
forces  above  enumerated  set  to  work  again  after  a  time  and 
slavery  once  more  began  to  disintegrate.  In  this  country  it  had 
hecome  firmly  rooted  in  the  Southern  states,  where  the  same  A- 
merican  people  who  had  fought  in  ’76  for  the  freedom  of  two 
million  white  men,  women  and  children  fought  as  stubbornly  to 
keep  in  slavery  four  million  black  men,  women  and  children.  But 
victory  was  again  to  crown  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  by  the  will 
of  the  victors,  forced  forward  by  the  unbroken  spirit  of  resistance 
of  the  conquered,  these  four  millions  of  slaves  were  declared  pos- 
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.sessed  of  freedom,  civil  rights  and  political  privileges. 

Said  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  Charles  the  Second,  when  called  on 
for  his  resignation  as  Lord  Chancellor,  “It  is  only  to  lay  aside 
the  gown  and  take  up  the  sword.”  The  South,  defeated  in  arms, 
reversed  the  process,  and  laying  down  the  musket,  put  on  the 
gown  of  the  law-maker,  and  began  to  accomplish  by  legislation, 
the  reenslavement  of  the  millions  set  free.  Hampered  in  this, 
for  a  time  by  the  armies  and  the  northern  civil  officers,  who  ob¬ 
tained  power  largely  by  the  suffrage  of  the  colored  people,  and 
by  the  colored  voters  themselves,  the  Southern  men  waited  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Union  armies — an  event  hastened  by  out¬ 
cry  at  home —  and  then  taking  out  the  side-arms,  which  the  gen¬ 
erous  terms  of  surrender  had  permitted  them  to  retain,  they 
rapidly  dispersed  the  opposing  force,  and  took  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  again  into  their  own  hands.  With  musket  in  one  hand 
to  retain  political  power,  and  pen  in  the  other  to  undo  the  Re¬ 
construction  legislation,  they  soon  deprived  the  black  millions  of 
all  their  transitory  political  and  civil  rights.  It  is  hard  to  see 
that  anything  remained  to  be  done.  Bmancipation  laws  and 
proclamations  to  the  contrary,  the  Negro  seemed  safely  penned. 
But  moral  and  economic  forces  were  still  at  work,  and  the  end 
was  not  yet  reached. 

The  South  could  no  longer  close  its  eyes  to  the  want  of  pros¬ 
perity.  In  1890,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  in  spite  of  their  262,175  square 
miles  and  abundant  resources,  had  but  8,346,667  people  and 
288,405,107  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  products.  An  equal 
territory  in  the  States  of  the  North,  namely;  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
with  260,823  square  miles  had  25,074,143  people  and  6,484,643, 
842  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  products — which  is  to  say,  the 
Southern  states  had  but  one-third  of  the  population,  and  one-twen¬ 
ty-second  of  the  manufactures  of  the  same  area  North.  The 
South  wanting  prosperity  began  to  seek  ways  of  obtaining  it. 
This  led  to  the  consideration  of  obstacles :  and  first  among  these 
was  the  large  and  economically  inefficient  colored  population.  It 
must  be  made,  for  want  of  other  labor,  productive,  a  contribu¬ 
tory  agent  to  the  new  industrial  prosperity  of  the  South — and 
not  the  less,  cut  off  from  any  sort  of  control,  even  of  the  indus¬ 
tries,  which  by  its  labor  must  mainly  be  built  up.  The  problem 
was  a  difficult  one,  yet  such  as  the  South  felt  itself  able  to  solve. 
And  many  in  the  North  stood  ready  to  help. 

In  1890,  however,  came  troubles  so  serious  as  to  require  a  di¬ 
version  of  attention  from  economical  to  political  problems.  The 
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Republican  party  pledge  to  secure  for  all  citizens  ‘a  free  bal¬ 
lot  and  a  fair  count’  was  yet  unredeemed ;  and  in  that  year  a 
debate  broke  out  in  Congress  over  the  fulfilling  of  its  promise, 
with  an  Elections  bill  as  the  means.  Simultaneously,  the  Popu¬ 
list  movement  was  growing  to  threatening  proportions.  Before 
this,  the  cry  had  been  that  the  Negro  by  sheer  numbers  could 
dominate,  if  not  prevented  from  doing  so.  But  now  there  pre¬ 
sented  itself  a  new  and  more  threatening  danger.  “In  any  state 
where  the  whites  divide,”  said  Mr.  Tillman  in  the  Senate  in  1900, 
“and  they  have  divided  in  every  Southern  State  except  mine  and 
Mississippi — into  Populists  and  Democrats — the  Negro  has  been 
the  balance  of  power.”  The  Populist  movement  died,  but  this 
phantasm  once  evoked,  of  a  black  man  poised  at  the  centre  of  the 
party  see-saw,  continued  to  hover  at  the  beck  of  its  creators  until 
again  wanted.  The  occasion,  this  time  a  lasting  one,  has  been 
found  in  the  balance  of  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  par¬ 
ties  in  the  “border”  states.  So  in  Maryland,  for  a  while,  a 
“doubtful”  state,  where  the  colored  population  is  but  one-fifth  of 
the  whole,  a  disfranchising  law  is  justified,  apparently,  by  the 
danger  to  good  government  of  allowing  the  Republican  party  to 
-obtain  control.  Again,  in  the  ciunty  and  town  election  con¬ 
tests,  even  in  the  Southern  states  where  the  Democratic  party  is 
in  entire  possession  of  the  State  government,  this  compact(?) 
and  mobile  (?)  army  of  black  voters  occupies  a  position  of  such 
strategical  importance  that  unless  they  be  dislodged  by  the  most 
radical  method  their  mastery  must  be  forever  acknowledged  (?) . 
Now,  to  conclude,  since  a  dozen  colored  voters  might  hold  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  town  or  county,  the  bitter  irony  of  the  situation 
is  overwhelming.*  The  South  is  simply  driven  by  its  own  irrefu¬ 
table  (  ?)  logic  to  total  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  safe  stopping  point  short  of  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
colored  inhabitants  of  a  dozen  or  more  states  from  any  part  in 
the  making  or  administering  of  the  laws,  national,  state  or  muni¬ 
cipal  under  which  they  live(  !).  All  this  the  South,  impelled  by 
her  honest  desire  (!)  for  good  government,  and  resolutely 


*In  West  Virginia  there  are,  on  the  Census  basis  (958,8oo=whole  popu¬ 
lation,  less  43,499-colored  population -9 15, 301= white  population,  divided  by 
3. 6=ratio  of  white  population,  generally  to  white  males  of  voting  age.) 
254,250  white  voters;  and  (43.499=colored  population,  divided  by  4  3-ratio 
of  colored  population  to  colored  male  adults. =10, 116  colored  voters,  of 
whom  32.3  per  cent,  are  illiterate, -3207  illiterate  colored  men,)  but  3.267 
illiterate  colored  voters,  or  about  one  eightieth  of  the  electorate  (257.517 
divided  by  3,267):  yet,  even  though  the  national  ticket  threatened  to  be 
Ihurt  by  it,  it  was  impossible  to  stifle  the  cry  for  disfranchisement  of  ignorant 
black  voters  as  the  paramount  issue  of  the  West  Virginia  democratic 
campaign  of  1904. 
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turning  her  back  upon  past  methods  of  fraud  and  violence/  !) 
means  to  accomplish  legally — provided  Congress  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  throw  over  her  naked  but  unalterable  will  the  broad 
mantle  of  legality. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  princess,  who  wandering 
in  rags,  came  to  a  palace  and  "begged  accommodation  there  be¬ 
fitting  one  of  royal  blood.  The  old  queen,  not  sure  that  she  was 
a  princess,  determined  to  test  her  veracity  in  this  way:  She  lay  a 
pea  upon  the  floor  and  piled  upon  it  a  dozen  feather-beds.  If  she 
felt  the  pea,  it  was  plain  that  she  was  a  true  princess.  Morning 
came  none  too  soon  for  the  unhappy  lady,  who  confessed  to  the 
queen  having  spent  a  miserable  night,  something  hard  in  her  bed 
having  bruised  her  till  she  was  black  and  blue.  No  longer  could 
the  queen  doubt  that  she  was  a  real  princess,  for  who  else  could 
have  been  so  delicate.  And  she  was  forthwith  married  to  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  So  the  South  acts  on  the  belief  that 
if  she  be  absolutely  intolerant  of  the  slightest  degree  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  colored  men,  that  the  North  must  see  in  the 
very  violence  of  her  antipathy,  the  hopelessness  of  any  other  solu¬ 
tion. 

This  happily  settled,  the  South  after  fifteen  years  of  uncertain- 
tv,  hopes  to  be  able  to  turn  her  attention  to  material  problems. 
But  though  the  Caesars  may  rob  February  of  days  to  enrich  July 
and  August,  the  seasons  remain  unchanged.  The  economic  and 
moral  laws  of  the  universe  remain  in  operation  and  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  solution  can  be  more  than  temporary  in  which  the 
Negro  is  dealt  with  falsely  and  unjustly. 

Meantime  what  had  been  the  course  of  the  Republican  party, 
which,  tv  its  own  declaration  “had  reconstructed  the  Union  with 
freedom  instead  of  slavery  as  its  corner-stone?”  Listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  suffrage  planks  in  the  platforms  of  ten  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns : — 

[1868.] 


The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men 
at  the  South  was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public 
safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  must  be  maintained 
while  the  question  of  suffrage  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people  of  those  States. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  National  Constitution  should 
be  cordially  sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolera¬ 
ted  because  they  are  law,  and  should  be  carried  out  according  to 
their  spirit  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which 
can  safelv  be  entrusted  only  to  the  party  that  secured  those  a- 
mendments. 
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[1872.] 

Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civ¬ 
il,  political  and  public  rights  should  be  established  and  effectually 
maintained  throughout  the  Union  by  efficient  and  appropriate 
State  and  Federal  legislation.  Neither  the  law  nor  its  adminis¬ 
tration  should  admit  any  discrimination  in  respect  of  citizens  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

[1876.] 

The  Republican  party  has  preserved  these  governments  to 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Nation’s  birth,  and  they 
are  now  embodiments  of  the  great  truth  spoken  at  its  cradle — 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  for  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  governments  have  been  instituted  among  men,  de¬ 
riving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 
Until  these  truths  are  cheerfully  obeyed,  or,  if  need  be,  vigorous¬ 
ly  enforced,  the  work  of  the  Republican  party  is  unfinished. 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  is  a  duty  to  which  the  Republican 
party  stands  sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for  the- 
enforcement  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  recent  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendments  is  vested  by  those  amendments  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  solemn 
obligation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  to  put  into  immediate  and  vigorous  exercise  all 
their  constitutional  powers  for  removing  any  just  causes  of  dis¬ 
content  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  for  securing  to  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  exercise 
of  all  civil,  political  and  public  rights.  To  this  end  we  impera¬ 
tively  demand  a  Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not  falter  until  these  results  are 
placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

[  1 880.  ] 

The  dangers  of  a  “Solid  South”  can  only  be  averted  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  every  promise  which  the  Nation  has 
made  to  the  citizen.  The  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  all  those  who  violate  them,  are  the  only  safe  methods 
by  which  an  enduring  peace  can  be  secured  and  genuine  pros- 
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perity  established  throughout  the  South.  Whatever  promises 
the  Nation  makes  the  Nation  must  perform.  A  Nation  cannot 
with  safety  relegate  this  duty  to  the  States.  The  “Solid  South” 
must  be  divided  by  the  peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all 
honest  opinions  must  there  find  free  expression.  To  this  end 
the  honest  voter  must  be  protected  against  terrorism,  violence  or 
fraud. 


[1884.] 

The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  ballot,  an  honest  count,  and  correct  returns.  We  de¬ 
nounce  the  fraud  and  violence  practiced  by  the  Democracy  in 
Southern  States,  by  which  the  will  of  a  voter  is  defeated,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions ;  and  we  solemnlv 
arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  being  the  guiltv  recipient  of 
fruits  of  such  fraud  and  violence. 

We  extend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  regardless  of  their 
former  party  affiliations,  our  cordial  sympathy,  and  pledge  to 
them  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  passage  of  such  leg¬ 
islation  as  will  secure  to  every  citizen,  of  whatever  race  and  col¬ 
or,  the  full  ahd  complete  recognition,  possession  and  exercise  of 
all  civil  and  political  rights. 


[1888.] 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  national  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  to  the  autonomy 
reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Constitution ;  to  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of 
every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  white 
or  black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections  and  to  have 
that  ballot  duly  counted.  We  hold  the  free  and  honest  popular 
ballot  and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the  people  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  republican  government,  and  demand 
effective  legislation  to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections, 
which  are  the  fountains  of  all  public  authority. 

[1892.] 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  elec¬ 
tions,  and  that  such  ballot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast  ■ 
that  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will  secure  to 
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every  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  white  or 
black,  this  sovereign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  the  just  and  equal  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  people,  as  well  as  their  just  and  equal  protection 
under  the  laws,  are  the  foundation  of  our  Republican  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  party  will  never  relent  its  efforts  until  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  ballot  and  the  purity  of  elections  shall  be  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  and  protected  in  every  State. 

[1896.] 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
allowed  to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot,  and  that  such 
ballot  to  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast. 

[1900.] 

It  was  the  plain  purpose  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color  in  regulating  the  elective  franchise.  Devices  of  State 
governments,  whether  by  statutory  or  constitutional  enactment, 
to  avoid  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  are  revolutionary,  and 
should  be  condemned. 

[1904.] 

/ 

We  favor  such  Congressional  action  as  shall  determine 
whether  by  special  discriminations  the  elective  franchise  in  any 
State  has  been  unconstitutionally  limited,  and,  if  such  is  the 
case,  we  demand  that  representation  in  Congress  and  in 
the  electoral  colleges  shall  be  proportionally  reduced  as  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

From  ’68  till  ’96  there  was  posted  on  the  bill-boards  of  the 
party,  the  same  declaration  in  favor  of  a  free  and  unrestricted 
ballot,  supported  by  the  unyielding  determination  of  the  party 
to  protect  this  right.  But  in  that  year  there  came  a  change. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  mass  of  unredeemed  pledges  fell  of 
their  own  weight,  and  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  substitute 
a  less  weighty  declaration;  perhaps  the  party  only  sought  a 
more  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  its  unalterable  purpose. 
Whatever  the  cause,  there  began  from  this  time,  a  diminuendo 
which  has  grown  fainter  until  in  1904  the  15th  Amendment 
was  heard  no  more.  To  time,  some  say,  must  be  left  this  task, 
too  great  for  a  political  party  to  perform.  But  there  is  grave 
danger  in  leaving  to  time  the  execution  of  justice.  The  evil 
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grows,  the  power  of  correcting  it  diminishes.  Early  in  its 
course  injustice  may  be  stopped,  later  perhaps  not  at  all.  The 
future  course  of  the  party  with  regard  ‘to  the  supreme  and  sov¬ 
ereign  right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black, 
to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections  and  to  have  that  ballot 
duly  counted,”  is  gravely  complicated  by  the  raoid  and  momen¬ 
tous  changes  taking  place  in  American  society. 

The  gulf  between  the  sections,  which  the  Constitution  merely 
bridged  proved  so  deep,  because  it  grew  out  of  differences  in  the 
social,  if  not  the  moral  natures  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  country.  These  types  have  been  compared  to  those 
opposed  in  the  English  Civil  War,  and  hence  called  Puritan  and 
Cavalier.  But  whatever  the  name,  the  differential  fact  was  this : 
in  the  North  men  and  women  did  their  own  work,  while  in  the 
South  others  did  their  work  for  them.  Until  this  great  econom¬ 
ic  and  social  difference,  which  made  diverging  ideals,  diverging 
habits,  diverging  bastes,  ceased  to  be,  real  sympathy  was  impos¬ 
sible.  That  gulf,  which  widened  into  bitter  civil  war,  is  now 
closing ;  the  two  types  are  drawing  nearer ;  the  divorce  between 
sections  is  shifting  around  to  a  divorce  between  classes.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  in  a  part  of  the  writing  and  ruling  class,  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  gravitating  of  morals  southward.*  The  North, 
which  spent  millions  in  lives  and  money  to  destroy  Negro  slaverv 
in  the  South,  seems  engaged  in  making  white  slaves  at  home.  If 
the  political  and  social  position  of  the  white  laborer  in  the  North 
is  declining,  our  chance  of  obtaining  justice  through  active 
Northern  sympathy  is  greatly  lessened.  In  this  issue  which  re¬ 
mains  that  of  the  comparative  “hideousness”  of  the  slave-holder 
and  the  slave,  every  foot  added  to  the  social  separation  of  the 
Northern  employer  and  employee  is  a  stroke  in  the  knell  of  polit¬ 
ical  equality  for  the  Negro. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  assume  that  there  is  active  in  the 
country  a  spirit  of  freedom  strong  enough  to  set  us  free ;  a  power 
employed  in  doing  justice,  strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  us. 
The  country  is  returning  to  the  conditions  existing  before  ’6l, 
even  passing  these  and  returning  to  the  conditions  existing  be¬ 
fore  1776, — in  politics,  because  it  is  doing  the  same  in  morals. 


*“The  Republican  party  in  its  work  of  imposing  the  sovereignty  cf  the 
United  States  upon  eight  millions  of  Asiatics,  has  changed  its  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  political  relation  of  races  and  has  at  last  virtually  accepted  the 
ideas  of  the  South  upon  that  subject.  The  white  men  of  the  South  need 
now  have  no  further  fear  that  the  Republican  party,  or  Republican  admin¬ 
istrations,  will  ever  again  give  themselves  over  to  the  vain  imagination  of 
the  political  equality  of  man.” 

[Burgess-Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution,  page  29S  ] 
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Moral  betterment  requires  that  we  put  a  deeper,  broader  and 
stronger  foundation  under  the  old  foundation  of  our  lives ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  removing  each  day  a  bit  of  sand  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  space  with  stone.  Days  of  tremendous  business  activi¬ 
ty,  or  national  triumph  are  not  likely  to  be  so  spent. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming-  that  there  is  pow¬ 
er  in  the  nation  to  do  us  justice.  “Not  in  a  republic,”  some  one 
may  ask?  No!  Von  Holst  says:  “That  virtue  is  the  specific 
vital  principle  of  republics  is  a  delusion.  The  historical  course 
of  development,  natural  circumstances,  material  interests  and  po¬ 
litical  and  social  customs  are  the  elements  by  which,  in  all  states 
without  exception,  the  form  of  the  state  is  in  the  first  place  con¬ 
ditioned.”  Not  after  the  pledges  of  the  Constitution,  again 
it  may  be  asked?  No,  the  Constitution  is  an  ideal,  not  a  "real 
body  of  law.  Von  Holst  wrote:  “Polk  had  once  stated  that  the 
nature  of  American  institutions  offered  the  world  ample  security 
that  the  United  States  would  never  pursue  a  policy  of  aggressive 
conquest.  Notwithstanding  the  commentary  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  given  on  this  proposition,  it  contained  a  kernel  of  significant 
truth.  The  nature  of  their  institutions  forbade  the  United  States 
to  hold  in  violent  subjection,  under  the  iron  hand  of  conquest,  a 
realm  of  the  extent  of  Mexico  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
would  soon  have  become  so  perfectly  clear  to  the  people  that  they 
would  either  have  driven  the  originator  and  guiding  spirit  of  the 
war  in  shaiffe  and  disgrace  from  his  office  and  dignity,  and  have 
reduced  all  these  conditions  of  peace  to  the  utmost  moderation, 
or  they  would  have  proceeded  to  a  formal  and  complete  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  Mexico  with  the  Union.”  And  before  1900,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  impossible,  the  absolutely  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  nature  of  their  institutions  had  been  accomplished. 
How  obscure  the  vision  of  the  historian !  The  Constitution  is 
not  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  but  in  the  sky, 
where  it  is  hidden  every  cloudy  day.  And  yet  again,  it  will  be 
asked:  Not  in  the  New  World,  notin  America?  Justice  de¬ 
mands  a  careful  consideration  of  every  case ;  it  cannot  be  ma¬ 
chine-made  ;  it  cannot  be  wholesaled.  The  exact  measure  of 
justice  is  hard  to  find,  harder  to  administer;  it  cannot  be  had 
without  patient  search,  calm  temper,  righteousness,  courage.  I 
know  not  whether  America  has  time  to  seek  the  intricate  path  of 
justice,  or  patience  and  courage  to  follow  it  when  found.  The 
crv  ‘forward’  grows  even  louder,  more  insistent,  more  passion¬ 
ate.  Can  the  country  safely  put  down  the  brakes ;  dare  it  turn 
from  its  rapid  way  to  material  prosperity?  But  a  little  greater 
momentum  is  needed  and  reactionaries  will  rise  only  to  be  irresist¬ 
ibly  swept  aside.  Doubts,  weariness,  exhaustion  even  will  not 
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stop  the  rapidly  revolving  wheels.  Only  in  the  wake  of  such 
frenzied  progress  there  will  follow  rest,  the  rest  of  death.  Study 
the  wreckage  in  the  South  in  the  trail  of  slavery,  black,  and  what 
is  far  worse,  white  illiteracy,  brutality,  wretched  sloth.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  turning  of  defeat  in  the  struggle  into  despair,  then  stag¬ 
nation  upon  which  forms  a  film,  a  scum,  a  crust  which  becomes 
strong  enough  to  defy  efforts  to  break  it  So  is  brought  about 
the  stratification  of  society  called  caste.  Above,  the  upper  world, 
ever  turning  to  law  and  punishment  to  crush  those  who  threat¬ 
en  this  floor,  upon  which  they  stand  from  beneath,  ever  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  prejudices  of  their  class  to  persecute  into  submission 
those  whose  sense  of  justice  or  generosity  threatens  the  crust 
from  above.  Beneath,  the  under  world,  sweating,  spawning, 
gathering  from  its  own  misery  and  the  dregs  of  vice  and  lux¬ 
ury  from  above  poison,  and  shaping  from  its  own  eager  thous¬ 
ands  of  ambitious  men, — yes,  and  after  the  boldest  men  of  the 
class  above,  fangs,  that  it  may  become  all  that  revolution  is  wont 
to  be. 

In  such  a  society  is  born  the  conqueror,  man  of  destiny,  as  he 
seems.  In  mountain,  in  desert  or  in  slum,  he  may  have  his 
birth.  Oftenest  he  is  a  military,  yet  sometimes  a  spiritual  con¬ 
queror.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  two  thousand  years  ago  was  born 
Julius  Caesar;  in  the  East,  Jesus  Christ.  From  mountain,  wil¬ 
derness  and  slum,  each  drew  his  followers.  Caesar  gathered  the 
driftwood  of  the  decaying  Republic  into  an  army,  and  upon  this 
bridge  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  established  empire.  Christ,  too, 
gathered  up  the  driftwood  of  decaying  Rome  and  fashioned  out 
of  it  that  noble  band  which  is  the  inspiration  of  every  true  Church 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  classes  you  would  disfranchise  will 
become  the  makers  of  a  political  slum.  They  are  materials  for 
working  out  the  glory  or  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  Exclude  them 
from  the  benefits,  the  privileges  of  other  classes  and  you  invite 
criminality :  from  outcast  to  outlaw  is  but  one  step.  Include 
them,  and  who  can  measure  the  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness?  In  the  answer  to  the  question:  what  forces  are 
at  work  checking  the  too  great  increase  of  a  people?  what  is 
the  principle  of  selection?  what  sort  are  disappearing,  what  sort 
preserved? — may  be  read  the  country’s  destiny. 

Outside  of  the  slave  states,  equal  participation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  all  citizens  has  been  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  For  a  brief  moment  slavery  was  dead,  and  all  men  were 
freemen.  But  slavery  is  alive  again,  and  if  its  growth  is  not 
resisted,  will  again  be  restored  in  all  but  name.  The  words  of 
Calhoun  deserve  to  be  called  a  prophecy.  “Without  political  and 
social  equality,”  he  said,  “to  change  the  condition  of  the  African 
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race  would  be  but  to  change  the  form  of  slavery.”  The  South 
accepts  the  alternative  and  resolves  that,  whatever  the  cost,  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  equality  shall  never  be.  The  North  must  yield; 
she  will  not.  While  some  are  trusting  to  the  finality  of  the  13th 
Amendment,  others  to  industrial  opportunity,  others  still  to  po¬ 
litical  without  social  equality,  the  South  with  bull-dog  tenacity 
sticks  to  her  resolution  that  there  shall  be  none  of  these.  But  a 
year  ago  Carl  Schurz  declared :  “There  will  be  a  movement 
either  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  Negro  to  a  permanent  con¬ 
dition  of  serfdom.  . .  .or  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  him  as  a  citizen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  One  or  the 
other  will  prevail.” 

Are  there  reasons  wanting  why  the  nation  should  keep  true  to 
its  foundation  principles?  Granting  that  the  pathway  to  free¬ 
dom  is  now  harder  to  follow,  should  the  forward  movement  be 
abandoned  ?  How  else  than  by  manfully  pressing  on  to  a 
broad  humanity,  can  the  Republic,  reconstructed  with  freedom 
as  its  corner-stone,  remain?  As  the  old  cords  fail  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  more  distant  and  divided  political  and  ethnic  units  of 
population,  there  must  be  woven  new  bonds  of  sympathy, — at 
least,  of  toleration,  else  some  must  be  hung  with  chains.  There 
are  many,  many  reasons,  rulers  of  the  commonwealth,  why  the 
electorate  should  not  be  reduced : — 

Above  all,  it  is  selfish.  “The  continual  and  diligent  elevation 
of  that  lowe£  mass  which  human  society  everywhere  is  constantly 
precipitating,”  to  borrow  the  words  of  Cable,  is  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  restriction. 

It  is  inequitable.  For,  again  quoting  from  this  author: 
“There  is  no  safe  protection  but  self-protection :  poverty  needs 
at  least  as  much  civil  equipment,  for  self-protection  as  property 
needs :  the  right  and  liberty  to  acquire  intelligence,  virtue  and 
wealth  are  just  as  precious  as  the  right  and  liberty  to  maintain 
them,  and  need  quite  as  much  self-protection.” 

It  is  subversive  of  the  republican  basis  of  the  state, — tending 
as  it  does  to  deposit  more  and  more  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  fewer  and  fewer  men.  From  “all  up”  to  “some  down”  in  the 
matter  of  political  rights  is  a  precipitous  leap :  but  this  step  once 
taken,  a  gentle  slope  succeeds.  From  many  to  fewer  members  of 
the  privileged  class,  the  mind  advances  easily,  with  no  intrusive 
principle  to  block  the  way.  If  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  can  be 
made  a  condition  of  voting  regardless  •  of  ability  to  pay  it,  then 
why  not  ten  or  twenty?  If  a  poll  tax,  why  not  a  property  tax, 
or  wealth?  If  ability  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  why  not  a 
college  education? 
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As  restriction  is  practiced  in  the  South,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
the  law : 

And  increasing  unrest,  for  like  a  snow  ball  it  swells  and  gathers 
fresh  resistance  as  it  goes : 

And  dishonesty,  for  the  disfranchising  laws  are  not  being 
lived  up  to.  This  is  inherent,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  required 
knowledge  or  wealth  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  law.  It 
puts  a  premium  upon  ignorance,  for  thereby  the  desired  end  of 
disfranchis«ment  is  furthered : — And  upon  thriftlessness,  for  the 
same'  reason; — And  upon  criminality  and  false  charges  of  crime, 
since  even  this  price  must  be  paid  by  those  determined  to  work 
their  will. 

What  evils  of  universal  suffrage  are  equal  to  these?  Can  an 
appeal  be  made  in  the  name  of  minority  rights  by  those  who 
would  themselves  efface  minorities  ?*  When  slaves  were  escap¬ 
ing,  they  demanded  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  be  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  letter,  clamored  like  Shylock  for  the  pound  of  flesh 
which  the  law  allowed.  Now,  too,  they  demand  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  as  before  of  the  clauses  of  the  instrument  reserving  pow¬ 
er  to  the  states,  that  they  be  construed  by  the  letter : — but  with 
what  a  change  of  object,— no  longer  that  the  rights  of  minori¬ 
ties  may  be  respected  but  that  they  may  be  utterly  suppressed. 

And  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  superior  must  be  allowed  to  rule, 
is  superiority  to  be  proved  by  a  fiat  of  brute  force?  Is  mere 
armed  lawlessness  the  index  of  superior  worth  ?  When  the  na¬ 
tions  agreed  to  fix  limits  to  the  cruelties  of  war,  did  they  there¬ 
by  place  a  penalty  upon  brains? 

Finally,  is  it  claimed  that  a  free  ballot  signifies  unlimited  cor¬ 
ruption?  Read  the  answer  in  England's  purification  of  her  pol¬ 
itics  :  I  quote  from  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May : — 

“Political  morality  may  be  elevated  by  extending  liberties :  but 
bribery  has  everywhere  been  the  vice  of  growing  wealth.”  “The 
first  election  of  George  the  Third's  reign  was  signalized  by  un¬ 
usual  excesses A  seat  in  Parliament  was  for  sale,  like  an  estate 
and  they  bought  it  without  hesitation  or  misgiving.  “Nor  were 
they  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  leaders  of  parties ;  for 


*In  two  states,  viz;  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  the  colored  people 
are  in  the  majority.  In  the  other  four  disfranchising  states,  as  well  as  all 
other  Southern  states,  they  are  in  the  minority. 

In  the  group  of  states  disfranchising  the  colored  voters,  viz;  N.  C  ,  S.  C., 
Va.,  Ala.,  Miss.,  and  La.,  the  .white  population  is  5,396,649=55  per  cent. 

“  colored  “  “  4,453,253=45  per  cent. 

“  total  ‘  “  9,849,902=100  per  cent. 

BY  THE  I2TH  CENSUS  (1900.; 
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men  who  had  bought  their  seats, — and  paid  dearly  for  them, — 
owed  no  allegiance  to  political  patrons.  “They  sought  admis¬ 
sion  to  Parliament,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  a  political  career, 
as  to  serve  mere  personal  ends,  to  forward  commercial  specula¬ 
tions,  to  extend  their  connections  and  to  gratify  their  social  as¬ 
pirations.  But  their  independence  and  ambition  well  fitted  them 
for  the  service  of  the  court.  . .  .They  soon  ranged  themselves  a- 
mong  the  king’s  friends :  and  thus  the  court  policy, — which  was 
otherwise  subversive  of  freedom  became  associated  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  corruption.  “When  the  return  of  members  was  left  to 
a  small  but  independent  body  of  electors,  their  individual  votes 
were  secured  by  bribery :  and  where  it  rested  with  proprietors  or 
corporations,  the  seat  was  purchased  outright.”  Gatton  e.  g. 
was  sold  for  £75,000.  Of  the  658  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  487  were  returned  by  nomination.  .  .not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  House  were  the  free  choice  of  the  limited  bod¬ 
ies  of  electors  then  intrusted  with  the  franchise..  .  .Representa¬ 
tives  holding  their  seats  by  a  general  system  of  corruption  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  themselves  corrupt.  What  they  had  bought, 
they  were  but  too  ready  to  sell.  And  how  glittering  the  prizes 
offered  as  the  price  of  their  services !  Peerages,  baronetcies, 
patronage  and  court  favor  for  the  rich — places,  pensions  and 
bribes  for  the  needy.  All  that  the  government  had  to  bestow 
they  could  command. ...  Another  instrument  of  corruption  was 
found  in  the  raising  of  money  for  the  public  service.  In  March 
1763,  Lord  Bute  contracted  a  loan  of  three  millions  and  a  half; 
and  having  distributed  shares  among  his  friends, — the  scrip  im¬ 
mediately  rose  to  a  premium  of  1 1  per  cent. .  . .  Here  the  country 
sustained  a  loss  of  £385,000..  .  .Stock  jobbing  became  the  fash¬ 
ion  ;  and  many  members  of  Parliament  were  notoriously  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  Again  in  1781... a  loan  of  £12,000,000  was  con¬ 
tracted  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  disastrous  American  war.  .  .Its 
terms  were  so  favorable  that  suddenly  the  scrip  rose  nearly  11 
per  cent.  It  was  computed  by  Mr.  Fox  that  a  profit  of  £900,000 
would  be  derived  from  the  loan ;  and  by  others  that  half  of  the 
loan  was  subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Rockingham  said.  “The  loan  was  made  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  corrupting  the  Parliament  to  support  a  wicked,  impolitic 
and  ruinous  war. 

Now  as  to  the  electorate.  “In  Scotland  in  1831,  the  total 
number  of  county  voters  did  not  exceed  2500;  and  the  constitu¬ 
encies  of  the  66  boroughs  amounted  to  1440..  . .  The  county  of 
Argyll,  with  a  population  of  100,000  had  but  115  electors  :Caith- 
ness  with  36,000,  contained  47  free  holders.  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  the  two  first  cities  of  Scotland,  had  each  a 
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constituency  of  33  persons..  .  .A  great  kingdom,  with  more  than 
two  millions  of  people, — intelligent,  instructed,  industrious  and 
peaceable, — was  virtually  disfranchised..  . .  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780,  not  more  than  6, 
000  men  returned  a  clear  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons...  It  was  alleged  in  the  petition  of  the 'Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  (presented  in  1793.)  that  84  individuals 
absolutely  returned  157  members  to  Parliament.  .  .and  that  a 
majority  of  the  House  were  returned  by  154  patrons . 

“The  glaring  defects  and  vices  of  the  representative  system 
which  have  now  been  exposed, — the  restricted  and  unequal  fran¬ 
chise,  the  bribery  of  a  limited  electoral  body,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  representatives  themselves, — formed  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  for  Parliamentary  reform..  .  .The  theory  of  an  equal  re¬ 
presentation,  had  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  entirely  subverted.  . 
The  Reform  bill  of  1832  supplied  the  cure.  “It  was,”  says  May, 
“a  measure,  at  once  bold,  comprehensive,  moderate  and  constitu¬ 
tional.  Popular :  but  not  democratic : — it  extended  liberty,  with¬ 
out  hazarding  revolution.  In  1850  the  representation  of  the 
country  was  reconstructed  on  a  wider  basis.  Large  classes  had 
been  admitted  to  the  franchise :  and  the  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
presented  more  freely  the  interests  and  political  sentiments  of  the 
people.  The  reformed  Parliament,  accordingly,  has  b$en  more 
liberal  and  progressive  in  its  policy  than  the  Parliaments  of  old, 
more  vigorous  and  active;  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
public  opinion :  and  more  secure  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.” 

Here  let  us  leave  the  history  of  English  political  corruption 
and  the  remedy  which  was  found  in  a  fairer  representation  of  the 
people.  In  truth,  we  might  well  have  left  it  sooner— if  not  alto¬ 
gether  ;  for  it  is  likely  to  be  said  that  all  of  this  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  The  South  has  before  her  the  practical  problem  of 
dealing  with  some  millions  of  Negroes,  to  the  solution  of  which, 
the  experience  of  the  English  people  furnishes  no  aid.  Once 
more,  then,  we  must  consider  the  actual  situation  in  this  country 
to-day. 

The  Negro  problem  has  been  stated  :What  does  justice  to  the 
Negro  demand?  Approaching  our  subject  from  this  point  of 
view,  we  may  try  to  conclude : — 

1st.  What  justice  does  demand;  and 

2nd.  What  the  Negro  must  do  to  get  it. 

What,  to  begin  with,  is  the  answer  of  the  South  to  the  former? 
It  is  familiar  to  us  all  and  would  seem  to  be  the  nearlyunanimous 
voice  of  the  Southern  people.  The  Negro,  they  say,  is  ignorant, 
lazy  and  vicious.  Slavery,  so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  slave  is  con¬ 
cerned,  was  a  beneficent  institution,  raising  him  from  his  prev- 
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ious  savagery  to  a  plane  of  humble  usefulness.  There,  however, 
his  incurable  inferiority  destines  him  forever  to  remain.  This, 
the  South  insists  she  has  settled  in  wisdom  and  kindliness.  The 
North,  so  runs  her  speech,  misunderstanding  the  South  and  the 
Negro,  unjustly  forced  on  the  Civil  war,  to  compel  her  to  change 
her  domestic  institutions.  But  that  attempt,  foredoomed  to  fail¬ 
ure,  has  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  cruel  loss  of  life  and  property,  partly  compensated  for  by 
the  consequent  revelation  of  her  boundless  resources  of  courage, 
loyalty  and  united  resolve.  Slavery,  while  a  Southern  institu¬ 
tion,  was  not  a  bond  of  perfect  union ;  but  upon  the  platform  of 
black  inferiority  and  white  domination,  every  Southern  man  has 
his  foot  squarely  planted.  Her  answer,  therefore,  to  all  criticism 
is  to  point  with  pride  to  the  solid  South. 

How  often  are  we  called  upon  to  see  with  pain  and  wonder 
that  opinions,  theories,  even  the  mind  itself  is  shaped  by  actions. 
Nature,  aiming  at  preservation  of  life,  is  quick  to  heal  all  possi¬ 
ble  wounds,  to  reconcile  warring  impulses,  to  gloss  and  beautify 
deformities,  and  even  to  conceal  dangers  and  snares.  She  gives 
men  language  to  justify  their  misdeeds,  teaches  them  how  to  em¬ 
balm  their  errors  in  the  secretion  of  their  intellects,  and  even  pre¬ 
serves  the  lying  epitaphs  which  they  inscribe  over  the  remains  of 
their  vanity  and  pride.  To  change  an  opinion,  it  is  necessary 
commonly  to  change  a  course  of  action,  and  until  the  life  of  the 
South  changes,  there  seems  no  reasonable  expectation  that  her 
opinions  will ^hange.  Disfranchisement  is  but  a  symptom  of  the 
diseased  Southern  body  politic,  and  who  can  tell  whether  the 
surgeon’s  knife  will  not  reach  the  sources  of  life  itself  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  cure. 

Sufficient  then  to  herself, — wholly  insufficient,  false,  and  cruel 
to  us,  is  this  answer.  If  there  were  but  these  two  parties  to  the 
cause,  there  would  be  no  need  to  consider  it.  There  remains, 
however,  the  still  hesitating,  ever-divided  public  opinion  of  the 
North — now  the  judge  in  the  Freedmen’s  case.  It  is  fitting  that 
in  her  court,  our  replication  should  be  boldly  made.  There  we 
proclaim  that  the  South  is  not  doing  justice  to  colored  men. 

The  Negroes,  say  Southern  men,  are  ignorant,  lazy,  vicious, — 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the  rule  and  order  of  white  men.  Is  this 
believable?  Did  God  so  make  the  world  that  after  three  thous¬ 
and  years  of  progressive  white  civilization; — in -a  country  where 
there  are  sixty  millions  of  white  men,  entrenched  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  armies  and  navies,  wealth,  power  and  endless  resources 
of  trained  intellect ; — that  nine  millions  of  colored  people,  rich  in 
nothing  but  their  sufferings,  threaten  to  put  the  bottom  on  top  ? 
And  if  chance  rules  the  world,  and  ignorance,  laziness  and  vice 
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are  as  likely  to  prevail  as  knowledge,  industry  and  virtue,  we  may 
as  well  believe  that  ignorance  and  laziness  and  vice  underlie 
white  civilization  and  supremacy.  No,  we  may  confidently  an¬ 
swer  :  this  is  not  believable.  Either  these  nine  millions  of  colored 
people  are  not  ignorant,  lazy  and  vicious,  or  there  are  no  grounds- 
for  the  fear  that  they  can  for  an  hour  put  into  danger  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  white  domination,  even  in  the  blackest  portion  of  the 
black  South. 

There  is  indeed  proof  obtainable  that  they  are  neither  ignorant, 
lazy  and  vicious,  nor  a  menace  to  rule  and  order.  If  they  were 
near  neighbors  of  the  brutes  would  the  elaborate  defensive  prep¬ 
arations  be  necessary  which  the  South  continues  feverishly  to 
make?  Do  the  savages  of  Africa  enact  disfranchising  clauses 
to  keep  apes  and  monkeys  out  of  their  political  affairs?  If  ig¬ 
norance  so  submerges  the  black  man,  why  does  not  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  principle  of  protecting  the  ballot  prevail  in  the  South? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  require  the  voter  to  read,  yes,  and  interpret 
satisfactorily,  any  clause  in  the  state  constitution  r*  If  sloth 
curses  the  Negro  with  unfruitfulness,  why  require  property  to 
the  assessed  value  of  $300?  If  the  assessed  value  be  two  thirds 
of  the  real  value,  this  means  that  nearly  $500;  if  one  third,  then 
nearly  $1000  is  fixed  as  the  minimum  possession  of  the  black 
voter.  Does  this  precaution  point  to  shiftlessness?  If  vicious¬ 
ness  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  nature,  why  not  rely  upon  his 
disfranchisement  for  crime  to  eliminate  the  colored  voters  ?  Are 
the  white  juries  not  to  be  trusted  to  condemn  the  accused?  Are 
the  leased  convicts  not  worth  their  cost  of  keeping?  It  has 
been  more  than  once  said  that  90,000  of  the  90,000  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  criminals.  If  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  maintains  elsewhere,  what  more  is  needed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end? 

Yet  disfranchisement  for  ignorance,  for  thriftlessness,  and 
vice  all  together  are  acknowledged  to  be  insufficient,  and  resort 
must  be  had  again  to  manipulation,  juggling,  and  confessed  dis¬ 
honesty.  Rev.  Edgar  Gardiner  Murphy,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board,  a  distinguished  witness,  testify- 


*The  requirement  that  the  voter  he  able  to  read  (or  write)  and 
interpret  satisfactorily,  in  the  Virginia  registration  requirement  be¬ 
fore  Jan.  1,  1904,  is  an  advance  upon  the  earlier  clauses,  which  left 
the  alternative.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  reappears  in  the  Maryland 
law  not  yet  in  operation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was  Sena¬ 
tor  Daniels  of  Virginia  who  once  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  injustice  done  the  South  by  Senator  Spooner’s  assertion  that 
voters  were,  without  alternative,  required  to  interpret  passages  from 
the  Constitutions. 
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ing  against  interest,  says :  “The  instrument  of  discrimination 
ha's  been  found  in  the  discretionary  powers  lodged  in  the  board 
of  registrars,  by  which  worthy  Negro  men,  fairly  meeting  every 
test  of  suffrage  have  been  excluded  from  registration.”  ( ?) 
Where  the  fact  is  so  freely  admitted,  proof  seems  wasted,  yet  a- 
bundant  corroboration  may  easily  be  had*. 

The  fact  as  well  as  the  extent  of  disfranchisement  is  revealed 
by  the  statistical  summaries: — [See  Page  38] 


/ 


'The  following  clipping  from  the  Baltimore  American,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  reading:- — - 

“In  the  recent  election  the  democratic  judges  of  election  in  many 
of  the  counties  proved  that  they  were  unable  even  to  count  ballots 
properly  marked,  and  when  it  came  to  putting  a  reasonable  interpre¬ 
tation  on  the  intention  of  a  voter  they  were  either  wholly  ignorant 
•or  wholly  dishonest.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  not  one-third  of 
the  democratic  judges  who  served  at  the  Maryland  election  of  las* 
week  could  themselves  give  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  any  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution.  Many  of  them  do  not  even  know  what  the 
Constitution  is,  and  the  man  who  suggested  that  they  would  take  it 
to  be  a  new  kind  of  drink  did  not  overshoot  the  mark.  Fine  pro- 
lessors  of  constitutional  history  these  men  would  make!” 
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Every  fresh  barrier  erected  in  the  South  simply  publishes  to 
the  world  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  those  already  raised. 
Each  time  dishonest  methods  are  newly  justified,  and  violent  de¬ 
clarations,  applauded,  fresh  evidence  is  given  that  these  South¬ 
ern  men  cannot  on  its  merits  win  their  case.  The  policy  of  white 
domination  is  stripped  to  unblushing  nakedness,  and  confident  of 
the  fear  of  those  who  remained  for  two  hundred  years  enslaved, 
the  South  narrows  the  issue  to  one  of  physical  courage,  inviting 
the  Negro  to  wrest  from  her  the  power,  which  stands  between 
him  and  justice,  freedom,  happiness.  It  is  not  then  in  the  ig¬ 
norance,  laziness,  and  vice  of  the  Negro,  that  the  white  South 
trusts,  for  the  continuance  of  her  policy,  but  in  his  defenceless¬ 
ness. 

To  these  Southern  men,  we  can  make  but  one  reply.  Unmis¬ 
takably  our  courage  is  the  issue.  But  before  considering  how 
best  to  treat  their  sinister  challenge,  let  us  answer  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  the  question:  What  does  justice  to  the  Negro  de¬ 
mand?  Our  reply  is  simple, — the  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
which  was  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  four  million  men  as  they 
passed  through  the  doors  of  slavery  into  the  light  of  freedom ; — 
,the  promise,  which  they  have  left  to  their  children  as  their  one 
priceless  inheritance :  “The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal 
suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  at  the  South  was  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  public  safety,  of  gratitude  and  of  justice,  and 
must  be  maintained” — this  was  the  promise  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1868.  The  freedman  appeals  to  the  creator  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  rights,  as' Tennyson  to  the  Creator  of  his  being: — 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him, — Thou  art  just. 

Is  it  then  fair  to  leave  to  us  the  vindication  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  policy  against  men  of  the  South,  the  North  and  even  influ¬ 
ential  members  of  the  party’s  own  councils?  Must  we  meet  the 
charge  that  the  Republican  party  was  moved  by  revenge  and 
folly,  and  prove  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  secure  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  freedom,  which  hundreds  of  thousands  had  died  to 
win?  Were  those  terrible  years  of  death  a  mere  night  over  the 
gaming  table,  with  two  haggard  players,  'breaking  even’  at 
dawn  ?  Is  it  left  to  us  to  rescue  from  their  own  sons  the  fame 
of  the  heroes  of  the  war  against  slavery  and  restore  the  honora¬ 
ble  inscriptions  recorded  on  their  tombs?  When  men  talk  of 
‘the  greatest  error  of  Reconstruction,’  has  the  murder  of  Lincoln 
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no  claim  to  the  place?  Does  not  John  Wilkes  Booth  better  mer¬ 
it  derisive  canonizing  than  “Saint”  John  Brown?  If  it  was  iron- 
y  for  the  “Reconstruction”  legislatures  to  impose  heavy  taxes 
upon  a  people  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  ruinous  war 
and  by  bonded  indebtedness  extend  the  obligation  to  future  gen¬ 
erations,  was  it  not  also  irony  to  punish  and  re-enslave  by  vagran¬ 
cy  laws  the  men  who  without  an  acre  or  a  dollar  were  now  called 
free  ? 

And  if  it  was  hate,  and  revenge,  and  folly,  which  brought  a- 
bout  the  ‘War  Amendments,’  can  they  be  honorably  withdrawn 
now?  Is  there  no  doctrine  in  law,  which  forbids  one’s  renoun¬ 
cing  an  act  after  he  has  profited  by  it?  But  could  the  elections 
have  been  won  and  the  policies  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the 
colored  voter?  Is  there  need  of  a  statute  of  limitations  to  stop  a 
political  party  from  withdrawing  the  promises  upon  which  it  has 
encouraged  millions  of  trusting  people  to  build  for  forty  years? 
Can  it  be  honestly  claimed  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  gave  the  ballot  to  the  slave  just  out  of  the  slave  pen,  with 
•the  implied  condition  that  if  he  failed  to  prove  himself  able  from 
the  outset  to  resist  temptation  to  childish  indulgence  and  childish 
dishonesty,  seduced  as  he  was  by  the  Northern  men  whom  grat¬ 
itude  bade  him  trust  and  follow,  he  should  lose  it  forever  ?  Is 
this  the  Eden  where  we  met  our  “fall?”  A  sober  Anglo-Saxon  def¬ 
inition  of  justice  is  given  by  Sidgwick:  “Justice  is  realized  (i) 
in  the  observance  of  law,  and  contracts,  and  definite  understand¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  such  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
these  as  have  been  legally  determined  and  announced;  and  (2)  in 
the  fulfilment  of  natural  and  normal  expectations.”  That  the 
nation’s  laws  will  be  upheld  is  the  first  requirement  of  justice.* 

But  yet  again  are  we  brought  back  to  the  ignorance,  shiftlessness 
and  criminality  of  the  Negro.  Their  fathers,  so  say  these  wiser 
Northern  sons,  could  not  know  of  these  evils,  which  to  them  have 
been  revealed.  No,  they  could  not:  had  their  lives  been  spared 
till  now  there  had  been  no  such  evils  to  reveal.  Under  freedom’s 
blaze  ignorance  was  sucked  up  as  the  stagnant  waters  from  a 
pool.  With  nearly  the  entire  number  of  slaves  illiterate,  with  no 
Schools  yet  built,  and  only  those  large  hearted  teachers  to  face 


*Here  is  an  instance  of  a  President’s  devotion  to  existing  laws: 
With  the  Confederate  government  fully  installed  two  weeks  before,— 
Lincoln  said  in  his  inaugural  address,  that  “he  had  no  purpose  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery.”  Is 
a  manual  needed  in  the  United  States  to  tell  for  what  purposes  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  law  will  be  enforced? 
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the  enormous  educational  work  whose  ministrations  to  the  needy 
were  their  only  pay,  more  was  done  in  the  years  just  after  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  to  remove,  their  ignorance,  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  teachers  in  hundreds  of  schools  have  done  in  the 
last  decade  since.* *  Progress  in  earning  and  saving  correspond¬ 
ed,  And  there  was  little  increase  of  crime.  A  few  years  more 
of  the  sunlight  and  who  doubts  that  these  charges  could  never 
have  been  brought  against  us !  And  by  whom  are  we  charged 
with  being  criminal?  Surely  not  by  the  South? 

Is  it  credible  that  our  millions  lived  under  the  benign  influence 
of  slavery,  almost  without  crime  and  continued  even  after  the  E- 
mancipation  Act  to  live  peacefully  and  honestly : — and  then,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  14th  Amendment  dropped  suddenly  from  this 
moral  zenith  ?  Such  sudden  transformations  are  not  natural : 
either  slavery  made  the  criminality  of  the  African :  or  held  it  in 
a  grip  barely  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  issue  in  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence:  or,  else  this  record  of  crime  is  false.  One  of  these  three 
explanations,  we  cannot  choose  but  accept.  The  South  at  least, 
cannot  admit  the  first,  for  slavery,  they  declared,  even  before  God 
at  His  Altar,  to  be  a  benign  institution ;  neither  can  they  admit 
the  second,  for  it,  too,  is  inconsistent  with  the  gentleness  and  be¬ 
nignity  of  slavery.  But  will  they  admit  the  third  ?  “Nine  tenths 
of  the  illicit  gains,”  says  James  Bryce,  speaking  of  Reconstruc- 


Per  cent,  of  illiteracy. 

*Colored  population  in  i860  4, 441,830 

Of  this  about  9  per  cent. 

(488.070)  was  free — per¬ 
haps  ]/2  of  this  was  lite¬ 
rate,  i.  e.,  about  5  per 

cent  of  the  whole  Equal  95  per  cent  or  higher. 

Colored  population  above  10  years  in 
1870  equal  whole  population,  4,880,009 
less  28.7  per  cent,  equals  under  10,  leaving 
3. 464, 806. 

Above  10  unable  to  write  2,789,689  Equal  80  per  cent. 

Colored  population  above  10  years  in 
1880,  4.601,207. 

Above  10  unable  to  write  3,220,878  Equal  70  per  cent. 

■Colored  population  above  10  years  in 
1890,  5.328,972. 

Above  10  unable  to  write  3,o42,668  Equal  57.1  per  cent. 


-Colored  population  above  10  years  in 
1900,  6,415,581 . 

Above  10  unable  to  write,  2,853,194 


Equal  44.5  per  cent. 
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tion,  “went  to  the  whites.”  Into  like  parts,  Woodrow  Wilson 
divides  the  responsibility  and  the  discredit.  “Negroes,”  .  he 
writes,  constituted  the  majority  of  their  electorates,  but  political 
power  gave  them  no  advantage  of  their  own.  Adventurers 

swarmed  out  of  the  North,  to  cozen,  beguile  and  use  them . 

They  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Negroes,  obtained  for  them¬ 
selves  the  more  lucrative  offices,  and  lived  upon  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  public  contracts  and  their  easy  control  of  affairs.  For 
the  Negroes  there  was  nothing  but  occasional  allotments  of  a- 
bandoned  or  forfeited  land,  the  pay  of  petty  offices,  a  per-diem  al¬ 
lowance  as  members  of  the  conventions,  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  which  their  new  masters  made  business  for,  or  the  wages 
of  servants  in  the  various  offices  of  administration.  Their  ig¬ 
norance  and  credulity  made  them  easy  dupes.  A  petty  favor, 
a  slender  stipend,  a  trifling  perquisite,  a  bit  of  poor  land,  a 
piece  of  money  satisfied,  or  silenced  them.”  This  is  the  record 
of  crime  until  the  quickly  passing  day  of  freedom  was  ended. 
And  if  crime  has  increased  since,  so  presently  will  ignorance  in¬ 
crease  and  idleness  unless  their  growth  is  checked  by  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  freedom  and  justice  and  hope.  Punishment  will  fail  to 
stop  the  growth  of  idleness,  vice  and  crime,  as  it  has  always 
failed,  and  if  brutal  punishments  are  next  resorted  to  when  mild¬ 
er  ones  have  failed,  one  sickens  at  the  prospect.  Can  Southern, 
abetted  by  Northern  men  strew  the  earth  with  the  seeds  of  ac¬ 
cursed  slavery,  bastardy  and  treason,  secret  conspiracy,  callous, 
sneering  fraud  and  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  and  think  to  stop 
by  lynching  the  harvest  of  black  duplicity,  bred  of  fear,  and  black 
criminality,  bred  of  misery  and  hate, — when  they  have  gathered 
enough  of  the  fruits  to  make  an  exhibit  of  Negro  vice?  The  de¬ 
parture  of  lynching  waits  for  two  events :  the  breeding  of  the  an¬ 
imal  out  the  most  wretched  Negroes  until  they  find  greater  satis¬ 
faction  in  something  higher  than  sensuality  and  revenge;  and 
the  breeding  of  savage  cruelty  out  of  the  white  man  until  he  can 
find  pleasure  in  something  more  humane  than  torture  by  fire.  As 
our  counsellors  bid  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  dark  side  of  our 
life,  we  bid  them  turn  theirs  from  it.  Your  boasted  civilization 
on  its  under  side  is  but  a  progress  from  rape  to  adultery,  from 
brute  to  devil.  The  savage  honors  the  brute  and  tortures  the  devil ; 
the  civilized  man  tortures  or  crushes  the  bruteand  honors  the  dev¬ 
il.  There  is  a  pitcher  plant  of  California,  which  is  so  described : 
Above  a  funnel  shaped  stem,  it  flaunts  a  crimson  banner.  The 
hood  of  the  flower  is  transparent,  so  that  the  wary  are  caught 
even  in  their  efforts  to  flee.  From  the  mouth  downwards  the 
walls  exude  intoxicating  sweets  but  multitudinous  hairs,  all  point¬ 
ing  downward,  lower  the  victim  farther  with  every  struggle. 
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At  its  bottom  a  charnel  heap,  poisoning  the  air.  Such  plants  flour¬ 
ish  amidst  civilization,  and  millions  are  their  victims,  who  de¬ 
bauch  their  appetites  until  their  intellects  shrink  to  the  size  of 
their  already  shrunken  consciences,  and  they  are  helpless  to  do 
anything  but  die.  Liberty  is  perilous,  a  very  ‘valley  of  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  death,’  but  the  history  of  every  nation  which  has  lived  and 
died  teaches  us  that  the  danger  of  a  false  step  is  even  greater 
near  the  end  of  the  journey  than  at  the  beginning.  Egypt,  As¬ 
syria,  Judea,  Greece,  Rome — the  history  of  every  nation  is  a 
light-house  marking  a  reef  in  the  harbor  of  humanity. 

When  Cain  had  killed  Abel,  he  hid  the  body,  and  when  God 
called,  replied,  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  A  chill  forebod¬ 
ing  comes  over  us  with  these  Northern  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
Reconstruction,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  wondering  if  the 
North  still  retains  the  sense  of  duty  of  61  ;  if  the  North  can  do, 
can  even  will  to  do  justice.  And  here  let  us  turn  from  our  first 
question:  What  does  justice  to  the  Negro  demand?  To  the  second: 
What  can  the  Negro  do  to  get  justice?  My  end  has  been  reach¬ 
ed  if  there  is  felt  more  than  before  the  need  of  answering  the  lat¬ 
ter  question. 

Underlying  the  civil  laws  of  the  nation  are  certain  high  ideals. 
The  fidelity  of  the  nation  to  these  is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  Just  as  long  therefore  as  the  repub¬ 
lic  endures,  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers  will  o- 
bey  the  people’s  will.  To  this  oracle  the  rulers  have  again  ap¬ 
pealed,  and  its  answer  has  been  an  expression  of  renewed  and  in¬ 
creased  confidence  in  the  Republican  party.  The  hour  of  the 
new  administration  has  almost  come,  and  the  message  may  be 
now  on  its  way  to  the  country  that  the  party  pledges  are  to  be 
redeemed.  It  may  be  that  there  are  brighter  days  before  us ;  but 
if,  as  in  the  past,  we  stand  on  no  securer  footing  than  two  men 
wrestling  on  a  steep  and  icy  hill-side,  where  both  roll  over  and 
over,  and  there  is  no  chance  between  throwing  and  being  thrown, 
— then  it  matters  not  whether  we  appeal  to  President,  or  Con¬ 
gress,  or  Supreme  Court;  to  the  14th  or  15th  amendment,  for  the 
righting  of  our  wrongs. 

Congress  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  14th  and  15th  amend¬ 
ments  by  appropriate  legislation.  Such  legislation  has  been  en¬ 
acted  and  by  one  President,  at  least,  enforced.  But,  now,  it  is 
held  that  it  must  be  shown  that  the  amendments  are  being  vio¬ 
lated,  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  Supreme  Court  fully  in¬ 
terprets  them.  What  a  mockery  it  has  all  become!  Insolently, 
sneeringly,  the  violators  of  the  plain  intent  of  the  law  rise  from 
their  seats  in  Congress  and  demand  how  far  they  are  going  to 
be  obliged  to  walk  around  these  Amendments  instead  of  kicking 
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them  aside.  By  law,  or  by  force,  colored  men  are  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  to  hold  office ;  by  law  or  by  force  excluded 
from  the  jury;  by  law  or  by  force  sent  into  slavery  for  crimes  of 
which  they  were  convicted  by  these  juries  from  which  they  are 
excluded ;  by  law  or  by  force,  they  are  being  disfranchised.  The 
alternative  is  clear.  Southern  men  do  not  evade  it.  The  re¬ 
vised  Constitutions  stand  boldly  for  disqualification  by  law. 
Southern  Congressmen  in  debate  as  boldly  proclaim  the  force. 
More  cautiously  Mr.  Murphy  testifies  to  the  same  effect,  denying 
that  “the  abuse  of  discretionary  power  by  the  registrars  of  elec¬ 
tions, — an  abuse  which  the  State  permits,  but  which  the  Stace 
does  not  necessitate  or  prescribe,  brings  the  State  within  reach 
of  the  penalties  of  the  Constitution.” 

If  not  by  law  then  the  Constitution  is  nullified  by  force,  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  it.  But  is  Congress 
so  near  the  performance  of  this  obligation  that  we  can  profita¬ 
bly  advise  as  to  the  method?  Shall  we  say  that  candidates  for 
Congress,  by  force  or  fraud  elected,  shall  be  refused  their  seats 
or  that  an  election  bill  shall  be  passed,  guaranteeing  just  laws; 
or  that  the  penalty  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  shall  be  first 
enforced?  At  least,  we  had  better  wait  until  the  House  has  re¬ 
versed  the  policy  outlined  by  its  Committee  on  Elections,  whose 
concluding  words  in  the  Dantzler— Lever  case  follow: — “How¬ 
ever  desirable  it  may  be  for  a  legislative  body  to  retain  control 
of  the  decision  as  to  the  election  and  qualification  of  its  members, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  legislative  body  is  not  the  ideal  body  to 
pass  judicially  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  enactments  of 
other  bodies.  We  have  in  this  country  a  proper  forum  for  the 
decision  of  constitutional  and  Other  judicial  questions.  If  any 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  who  was  entitled  to  vote  under  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  State  in  1868  is  now  deprived  by  the  provisions 
of  the  present  constitution,  he  has  the  right  to  tender  himself  for 
registration  and  for  voting,  and  in  case  his  right  is  denied,  to 
bring  suit  in  a  proper  court  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his 
right  or  recovering  damages  for  its  denial. 

“That  suit  can  be  carried  by  him,  if  necessary,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  1-f  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
shall  declare  in  such  case  that  the  “fundamental  conditions”  in  the 
reconstruction  acts  were  valid  and  constitutional  and  that  the  State 
constitutions  are  in  violation  of  those  acts,  and  hence  invalid  and 
unconstitutional  every  state  will  be  compelled  to  immediately 
bow  in  submission  to  the  decision.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  binding  and  would  be  a  positive  declaration  of 
the  law  of  the  land  which  could  not  be  denied  or  challenged. 

“On  the  contrary,  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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upon  this  grave  judicial  question  would  not  be  considered  as  bind¬ 
ing  or  effective  in  any  case  except  the  one  acted  upon  or  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  future  action  in  the  House  itself. 

“A  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  No.vdoubt  the  pro¬ 
priety  in  any  event  of  denying  these  Southern  States  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  pending  a  final  settlement  of 
the  whole  question  in  proper  proceedings  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  be¬ 
lieve  the  “fundamental  conditions”  set  forth  in  the  reconstruction 
acts  to  be  valid  and  the  constitutions  and  election  laws  of  these 
States  to  be  in  conflict  with  such  conditions,  and  hence  to  be  in¬ 
valid. 

“Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  believe  the  “fundamen¬ 
tal  conditions”  set  forth  in  the  reconstruction  acts  to  be  invalid 
and  the  constitutions  and  election  laws  of  the  States  claimed  to 
be  in  conflict  with  such  conditions  to  be  valid.  Some  members 
of  the  committee  have  formed  no  opinion  and  express  no  belief 
upon  the  subject. 

“Your  committee  on  Elections  No.  i  therefore  respective1}'  re¬ 
commend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

'“Resolved.  That  Alexander  D.  Dantzler  was  not  elected  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congressional 
district  of  South  Carolina,  and  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  therein.’  ” 

If  not  by  force  then  the  Constitution  is  nullified  by  law,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  must  be  looked  to  to  maintain  its  vigor. 
Turning  to  the  Supreme  Court,  what  do  we  find  to  be  its  answer? 
In  the  following  words,  the  Court  concludes  in  the  case  of  Giles 

vs  Teasley,  (fhe  4th  Alabama  case)  decided  Feb.  23d,  1904 : - 

(from  this  decision  Justice  Harlan  dissented.) 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  thing  complained  of,  so  far  as  it  in¬ 
volves  rights  secured  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  and  enforcing  of  a 
constitution  with  the  purpose  of  excluding  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  the  Negro  voters  of  the  State,  in  violation  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  difficulty  of  reaching  the  political  action  of  a 
State  through  remedies  afforded  in  the  courts,  State  or  Federal, 
was  suggested  by  this  court  in  Giles  v.  Harris,  supra. 

“In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  present  writs  of  error  must 
be  dismissed  the  court  is  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of  the 
statements  of  the  complainant  charging  violation  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  which  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
but  the  right  of  this  court  to  review  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State  has  long  been  well  settled,  and  is  circumscribed 
by  the  rules  established  by  law.  We  are  of  opinion  that  plain- 
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tiffs  in  error  have  not  brought  the  cases  within  the  statute  giving 
to  this  court  the  right  of  review.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  imply  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  never 
decide  the  State  constitutional  clauses  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
national  constitution ;  but  as  Von  Holst  has  said :  “The  wit  of  man 
is  not  equal  to  the  task  in  the  shaping  of  political  life  of  invent¬ 
ing  forms  which  may  not  be  employed  as  weapons  against  their 
own  legitimate  substance  or  contents.”  The  law,  it  might  be  add¬ 
ed,  without  strong-siding  conscience,  is  a  mere  magician’s  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  surely  we  can  no  longer  think  of  ante-election  prom¬ 
ises  embodied  in  the  Republican  party  platform  as  binding  ob¬ 
ligations. 

To  those  who  ask:  how  long  shall  men  wait  for  justice?  I 
can  only  answer:  Wait  we  must,  but  we  need  not  idly  wait.  Our 
future  is  largely  our  own  to  make.  Our  radius  of  activity  is 
slowly  enlarging.  Our  daily  question :  what  shall  we  do  ?  settles 
into  a  demand  for  a  defined  policy.  “A  bitter  and  perplexed, — 
What  shall  I  do? — we  are  coming  to  find  “worse  than  worst  ne¬ 
cessity.”  Mere  agitation,  we  know  will  not  suffice.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  not  floating  upon  a  rising  tide  of  indignation  at  the  unjust¬ 
ness  of  our  treatment,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  And  even  if  the 
doing  of  justice  hung  upon  he  casting  of  a  die,  I  do  not  know 
why  the  throw  should  be  the  higher  for  violent  shaking  of  the 
box.  Some  sort  of  planning  of  our  future  and  united  effort  of 
at  least  a  few  to  realize  their  plans  is  indispensable. 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  we  strive  for  all  happiness  whatsoev¬ 
er,  which  may  be  fairly  won.  A  good  name  and  a  level  glance 
from  those  around  us  are  essentials  of  happiness.  If  that  is  so¬ 
cial  equality,  then,  resolved  that  we  strive  for  social  equality. 
“This,”  says  Cable,  “is  a  fool’s  dream.”  If  so  let  us  not  shrink 
along  with  Christ,  to  be  called  fools.  Once  past  slavery  there  is 
no  insuperable  barrier  between  us  and  freedom.  Where  is  this 
line  between  civil  and  private  rights?  Is  not  the  path  from  one 
to  the  other  continuous?  Workshops  and  offices,  public  convey¬ 
ances,  the  theatre,  hotels  and  restaurants,  apartment-houses,  the 
boarding  table,  barber-shops  and  bath  rooms,  the  public  school 
and  college,  the  scientific  society,  the  church,  the  alumni  dinner, 
the  church  sociable — in  city,  town  and  village : — what  are  these 
but  the  way  to  the  home  ?*  There  is  an  upward  slope  from  sla- 

*That  public  conveyances  come  within  the  social  sphere  is  assert¬ 
ed  by  Burgess:  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution  pp.  150 — 

“During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1867-8  the  work  of  these  con¬ 
ventions  went  on  under  the  greatest  extravagance  and  incompetence 
of  every  kind.  (The  constitutions  which  came  from  them  provided 
for  complete  equality  in  civil  rights,  and  in  some  cases,  in  advanta¬ 
ges  of  a  social  character,  such  as  equal  privileges  in  public  convey¬ 
ances  etc.”) 
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■very,  where  a  man  is  a  thing,  to  freedom,  where  a  man  is  a  man. 
Millions,  the  better  part  of  mankind,  live  and  die  on  the  hill-side ; 
b>ut  all  push  on,  as  long  as  hope  and  manhood  survive.  That 
those  above  should  acknowledge  the  brotherhood  of  those  below 
and  descend  to  help  them  is  not  to  be  generally  expected ;  for  that 
requires  such  love  of  their  fellows  as  few  possess.  It  is  foolish 
then  to  demand  the  concession  of  social  equality ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  cowardly  to  give  up  obtaining  it,  as  long  as  an  upward  way 
exists.  That  the  path  is  open  is  proved  by  the  cry  of  those  who 
hate  us :  Turn  the  hill-side  into  a  precipice, — slavery  is  the  only 
alternative  to  equality ;  build  an  unscalable  wall  of  caste  founded 
upon  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  lowest  white  man  by  law  and 
force  raised  higher  than  the  highest  black.  Yes,  the  first  of  all 
our  resolutions  must  be  this  one,  to  strive  for  social  equality. 

Not  only,  however,  our  indomitable  instinct,  but  an  urgent  rea¬ 
son  makes  this  our  foremost  consideration.  National  responsi¬ 
bilities,  great  civic  or  industrial  responsibilities  we  are  as  yet  cut 
off  from.  Through  private  relations  then  we  must  educate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  realization,  that  only  through  the  just  performance 
of  duties  can  true  rights  be  won.  As  we  perform  our  trust  over 
a  few  things  will  we  perform  our  trust  over  many.  Already  we 
are  reminded  that  our  claims  as  individuals  are  mixed  with  those 
of  the  mass  of  our  people.  In  vain  we  urge  our  greater  culture 
or  refinement,-  we  are  judged  by  the  average  of  our  race.  In  our 
own  interest  then,  if  not  from  a  higher  motive,  we  must  turn  to 
the  lifting  of  our  fellows.  Our  solidarity  is  already  great :  let  us 
hold  to  it  and  increase  it.  Far  from  being  a  curse  it  is  a  people's 
greatest  blessing.  Yet  we  are  losing  it;  our  fellow  sympathy  and 
active  helpfulness  are  not  as  great  as  were  our  fathers’  This  is 
of  crucial  importance,  since  our  best  chance  of  winning  friends 
among  the  women  and  poor  of  the  other  race  is  by  justice  to  the 
women  and  poor  of  our  own.  And  it  is  the  women  and  the  poor 
of  the  other  race  that  we  need  most  to  win :  for  it  were  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  greater  obstacle  to  our  progress,  those  left  be¬ 
hind  among  the  race  ahead,  or  those  left  behind  among  our  own. 
We  must  face  sex  inequality  and  class  inequality  among  our¬ 
selves,  lest  zve  bitterly  denounce  others’  injustice  zvhen  the  same 
spirit  of  uncharitableness  is  deep  buried  in  our  ozvn  natures. 

Why  is  there  such  intense  emphasis  placed  upon  this  issue  of 
social  equality?  Largely  because  it  arouses  the  jealousy  of  the 
white  woman  and  the  white  poor.  She,  with  her  heart  full  of 
fear  and  distrust,  is  the  first  to  shut  the  door  upon  the  stranger. 
The  next  step  after  being  a  slave  is  wanting  one;  and  she,  who 
has  been  for  untold  ages  m  forced  servitude  to  man  clings  jeal¬ 
ously  to  that  social  order  which  provides  a  place  for  another  more 
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to  be  pitied  than  she.  She,  it  is  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  home, 
and  with  them,  of  church,  school,  restaurant,  theatre  and  car. 

And  with  women  are  joined  the  poor.  7' hey  bar  our  way  to 
industrial  employment ;  they  stand  guard  over  the  polls.  Why  ? 
Because  they  have  learned  uncharitableness  in  the  school  of  bit¬ 
ter  experience ;  because  they,  who  have  themselves  never  known 
aught  but  inequality,  cannot  even  think  of  an  even  balance  be¬ 
tween  men.  Of  little  avail,  then,  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  the 
few  enlightened,  zvhen  the  serried  ranks  of  the  masses  bar  our  up¬ 
ward  way. . .  As  each  occasion  of  hardship  or  slight  works  up¬ 
on  them, — high  prices  made  by  monopoly,  failure  of  strikes, 
the  miseries  of  war,  unequal  laws,  the  scorn  of  the  rich  and 
well-born, — they  turn  and  empty  the  full  reservoir  of  their  dis¬ 
content,  through  the  ever  open  vent  of  race  hatred  upon  any  that 
are  weaker  than  they.  And  ever  and  again  the  crafty  among  the 
ruling  class,  discovering  this  means  of  averting  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  make  haste  to  profit  by  it.  The  greater  our  show  of  pro¬ 
gress, — the  more  active  the  resentment  of  these  classes  of  those 
above  us  becomes.  Upon  the  removal  of  this  antagonism  much 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  our  own  depends,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  accomplish  it  than  through  fairness  to 
the  women  and  poor  of  our  own  race.  Then  those  just  ahead 
will  see  that  they  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  among  us  are  to  be 
found  a  new  set  of  masters  to  make  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves. 
We  cannot,  then,  afford  to  go  on,  confident  that  justice  and  wis¬ 
dom  will  prevail ;  for  the  best  among  ourselves  know  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  be  just  and  wise.  Let  us  who  know  the  way  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  can  follow  it,  but  strive  to  do  so,  and  others,  and  yet 
others  will  be  drawn  into  the  current  until  its  pressure  becomes 
too  great  to  resist. 

Resolved,  secondly,  that  we  will  continue  to  form  party  ties 
from  fundamental  principle  and  not  momentary  prospect  of  ad¬ 
vantage.  Last  of  all  classes,  can  we  afford  to  consider  trim¬ 
ming  our  political  sails  to  catch  a  chance  breeze.  Before  it  can 
even  be  granted  that  we  hold  the  actual  balance  of  power,  this  op¬ 
portunism  must  have  become  our  settled  policy, — else  we  are  not 
the  most  precarious  body  of  voters.  But  suppose  we  were  able 
to  bargain  for  our  vote,  how  wise  would  it  be  to  do  so?  Can 
our  voters  afford  to  indulge  in  a  prospect  of  profit  to  be  obtained 
from  their  franchise?  No,  beyond  question,  our  position  is  yet 
too  insecure  to  warrant  our  driving  a  bargain  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  backed  by  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  our  ballots. 
For  not  only  would  an  artificial  value,  given  to  our  vote  because 
it  was  pivotal, — which,  to  repeat,  it  could  only  be  if  it  were  the 
most  precarious,— double  its  venality,  but  the  likelihood  of  our 
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being  put  off  with  mere  promises  would  be  increased.  Would 
not  the  prize  be  made  just  tempting  enough  to  keep  us  vainly 
hoping?  Would  the  rich  with  all  their  abundance  do  more  than 
“rub  our  chains  with  crumbs?”  We  have  all  to  fight  to  keep  up 
our  faith  in  the  Republican  party  and  its  fidelity  to  the  pledges 
of  forty  years,  but  all  our  political  funds  are  invested  with  it, 
and  unless  in  pursuit  of  some  better  principle  than  gratitude  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  withdraw  them. 

Resolved,  thirdly,  that  we  will  contend  for  the  political  and  so¬ 
cial  rights  we  crave,  by  modern  rules  of  war,  using  every  protec¬ 
tive  means  we  can,  but  scorning  every  dishonorable  stratagem. 
Under  the  present  stress  a  line  of  division  is  appearing  between 
those  among  us  who  believe  in  open,  and  those  who  believe  in  se¬ 
cret  methods  of  protection.  In  spite  however  of  the  merciless 
fire  we  are  subjected  to  by  the  press,  which  makes  any  one  a  mark, 
who  so  much  as  strikes  a  match,  we  will  resolutely  oppose  secret 
bodies,  secret  measures,  secret  policies.  Nothing  so  quickly 
brings  out  all  the  cruelty  of  hatred  as  fear  of  secret  danger.  Let 
not  the  awful  power  and  unrebuked  successes  of  Ku  Klux  Klan 
or  white  caps  mislead  us.  W e  must  be  free  from  the  charge  of 
having  suggested  even  such  means  to  those  whom  oppression  has 
made  desperate,  but  for  whom  imitation  would  spell  merciless  re¬ 
venge  without  even  the  check  of  Northern  censure.  And  another 
evil  scarce  less  results :  a  premium  is  hereby  put  upon  treachery. 
Temptation  is  already  too  great  to  those  among  us  who  might  be 
induced  to  betray. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  reasonable  precaution  should  be  lett  un¬ 
taken.  Our  position  is  hardly  yet  so  perilous  that  we  need  seek 
the  mountains.,  deserts  or  swamps  for  safety.  Other  protective 
measures  however  should  be  sought.  First  among  these,  is  or¬ 
ganization,  which,  however  is  only  worthful  when  there  is  real 
community  of  interest  and  feeling.  These  it  will  be  hard  to  se¬ 
cure  without  neighborhood  and  common  business  dealings  By 
such  means  too,  we  shall  better  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
common  law,  with  its  broad  mantle  spread  over  all  contractual 
relations.  It  is  hard  to  get  justice  wholesale,  harder  still  when 
one  cannot  offer  the  market  price.  The  earlier  resolutions  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  15th  Amendment  forbade  restriction  of  the  iran 
chise  on  account  of  creed,  ignorance  or  Poverty-  !' 

tions  were  laid  aside  before  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Civil 
Rights  bill  in  its  earlier  stages  required  equality  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  jury  service.  These  failed  first  The  best  he  p~- 
this  cannot  be  said  too  often— is  self-help.  _  Self-dependence  wi 
not  only  strengthen  our  own  defenses,  but  it  has  a  value  yet  hig 
er_it  strengthens  the  Republic.  Appealing  as  we  now  do  to  cen- 
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tral  authority,  embodied  in  the  Republican  party,  we  help  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  build  up  centralized  power.  This  disadvantage  of  our 
faithful  adherence  to  that  party  must  be  confessed.  By  striving 
to  obtain  land  and  independent  businesses,  and  towards  munici¬ 
pal  political  privileges,  we  will  increase  our  responsibilities,  our 
interest  in  good  government  and  our  stake  in  the  democracy  of 
America, — and  by  so  doing  become  sturdier  defenders  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  To  the  man  who  works,  the  man  who  wants  and  con¬ 
sumes,  in  short  to  every  man  belong  the  cdmmon  benefits  and 
privileges  due  to  his  common  humanity ;  but  if  we  mean  to  secure 
these  heights  which  in  the  United  States  only  have  yet  been  won, 
we  must  win  firm  ground  to  stand  on.  The  law  is  not  grounded 
in  such  principles,  he  who  would  fight  for  the  rights  of  men,  must 
be  more  than  a  mere  man  to  get  standing  in  her  courts. 

By  such  protective  measures  we  may  so  shield  ourselves  from 
attack,  that  if  any  should  wish  to  destroy  us  they  must  first  de¬ 
stroy  what  they  have  themselves  built.  This  means  much :  but 
who  so  thoughtless  as  to  suppose  that  ownership  of  land  and 
home,  or  business  interests  or  even  municipal  or  other  cor¬ 
porate  franchises, — with  the  knowledge  needed  to  maintain  them 
— are  of  themselves  enough !  Who  so  weak  as  to  trust  in  mere 
segregation,  that  if  we  only  stay  on  our  side  of  a  high  board 
fence  we  will  be  let  alone  What  of  Africa?  What  of  China? 
What  so  absurd  as  unguarded  wealth?  The  day  of  high  board 
fences  is  passing.  While  segregation  will  supply  certain  oppor¬ 
tunities,  which  we  may  profit  by,  if  we  use  them  as  stepping- 
stones  to  higher  things,  it  can  only  do  so,  if  there  is  courage  to 
defend  what  has  been  won.  Without  courage  no  man  can  hope 
to  keep  anything  another  covets.  Somewhere  in  the  foreground 
of  all  our  policies, — if  zve  are  true  men  and  women, — must  he 
the  determination  to  part  with  them  only  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Let  common  sense,  and  scorn  of  dishonesty,  or  pretence,  guide  us 
in  moulding  them,  but  then  let  us  adhere  to  them.  Let  all  be 
done  in  God’s  name,  as  does  the  man  who  builds  an  altar,  gath¬ 
ers  wood,  then  cleanses  himself  from  all  impurity  before  he  ap¬ 
proaches  it  to  do  sacrifice.  When  these  steps  have  been  taken,  we 
may  appeal  to  the  God  of  justice,  and  with  the  confidence  of  him 
who  dares  ask,  and  receive  an  answering  sign  from  Heaven,  strike 
for  the  right. 
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NEGRO  SUEERAGE  IN  THE  STATES  WHOSE 
CONSTITUTIONS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
SPECIFICALLY  REVISED. 


So  much  has  been  said  about  almost  every  phase  of  the  so- 
called  “Race  Problem,”  so  many  good  things  and  so  many  bad 
things,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  all  has  been  said  that  can  be 
said  and  to  wish  that  if  there  is  anything  than  has  not  yet  been 
said,  it  may  remain  unsaid.  Certainly  little  that  is  new  can  be 
said  on  the  franchise  until  we  have  some  new  developments.  You 
will  get  nothing  new  from  me.  I  am  to  speak  on  a  current  topic 
that  is  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  help¬ 
ful  to  hear  your  own  thoughts  expressed  by  some  one  else.  With 
this  possibility  of  doing  a  service,  I  apologize  for  having  consent¬ 
ed  to  write  on  the  subject  of  “Negro  Suffrage  in  the  States 
whose  Constitutions  have  not  been  Specifically  Revised.  But  even 
here  I  feel  unable  tp  speak  about  all  these  States  and  prefer  to 
confine  myself  to  my  own  state,  for  of  this  I  may  speak  with  the 
assurance  that  comes  from  contact.  > 

The  State  of  Georgia  probably  shows  as  little  revulsion  and  re¬ 
version  of  sentiment  and  law  as  any.  distinctly  Southern  state, 
except  perhaps  Texas,  since  the  Reconstruction  period.  Re¬ 
publican  rule  was  short  lived  and,  while  it  remained,  was  less  ag¬ 
gressive  and  revolutionary  than  in  other  states.  The  population 
has  been  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  two  races  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  always  on  the  white  side.  The  agrarian  class  has  been  less 
powerful  than  in  some  Southern  states  and  the  ignorance  of  both 
races  has  been  rather  mitigated  and  softened  by  centres  of  infor¬ 
mation,  towns  and  cities,  less  remotely  distant  from  one  another 
than  is  the  case  in  several  other  Southern  states,  railroads  and 
factories  exerting  a  great  influence  in  this  respect.  So  Georgia 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  those  states  in  which  the  best  things 
have  happened  or  rather  the  worst  things  have  not  happened  tor 

Colored  people.  .  _  ,  ,  , 

Of  course,  in  Reconstruction  times  Georgia  Democrats  did  act 
harshly,  but  my  remarks  rather  have  to  do  with  the  period  after 
that.  For  instance,  more  than  thirty  Colored  Republicans  were 
expelled  from  the  Georgia  legislature  and  the  state  had  to  have  a 
sort  of  second  reconstruction  before  it  was  finally  recognized  by 


the  United  States  Government.  ,  .. 

Georgia  had  only  one  Republican  governor,  and  sent  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  at  least  one  Colored  Repre¬ 
sentative  But  for  many  years,  even  this  has  been  a  thing  of  the 
past.  White  men  have  held  all  offices,  occasionally  having  the 
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monotony  of  complexion  broken  by  a  Colored  representative  from- 
Camden,  McIntosh  or  Liberty  county  in  the  state  legislature. 

The  passing  of  the  lepublican  party  in  the  state  as  an  aggres¬ 
sive  elective  organization  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  but  so- 
hidden  and  studied  have  two  of  them  been,  so  free  from  shot¬ 
guns,  leaving  out,  of  course,  the  Ku  Klux  and  Patrollers  of  the 
’6o’s  and  ’70’s,  that  you  cannot  lay  your  hands  on  these  causes  so 
easily  as  in  some  other  states  where  the  change  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  sudden  rather  than  gradual.  You  will  notice  that 
I  say  Republican  party,  for  when  the  Colored  vote  was  most  ef¬ 
fective  it  was  organized  by  the  Republican  party.  One  of  the- 
causes  of  this  passing  of  the  Republican  vote  was  intimidation  at 
the  polls  on  election  day,  threats  and  intimidation  before  the  day 
in  communities  of  Colored  people,  and  official  rascality  in  the 
counting  of  ballots  actually  cast.  Probably,  as  a  result  of  these 
a  third  cause  came — the  indifference  of  the  state  and  municipal 
Republican  organizations  to  making  a  canvass  for  the  state  and 
city  officers. 

Then  the  Colored  vote  began  to  divide  on  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  and  was  exceedingly  effective,  holding  the  balance  of  pow¬ 
er,  as  it  did,  in  choosing  white  Democratic  governors,  congress¬ 
men,  state  legislators,  city  and  county  officers.  This  went  well 
for  awhile,  but  white  office-seekers  soon  began  to  fear  this  Col¬ 
ored  balance  of  power.  They  wanted  their  certainty  of  a  majority 
of  the  white  vote  to  guarantee  their  office ;  so  the  Georgia  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  law  making  it  legal  to  have  primaries  to  nominate 
candidates  for  office  and  also  throwing  such  safeguards  about 
the  management  of  primaries  as  aimed  to  secure  lawful  practices 
on  these  occasions.  Here  was  a  perfectly  harmless  movement, 
apparently  harmless.  The  next  step  was  made  by  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party  assembled  in  State  Convention  when  it  decided  that  can¬ 
didates  for  state  and  county  officers  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
should  be  nominated  by  a  primary,  but  leaving  the  conduct  of  the 
primary  to  the  community  in  which  it  might  be  held, 
provided  this  should  not  run  counter  to  the  primary 
law  as  passed  by  the  State.  Here  too,  was  a  perfectly  fair 
and  harmless  provision,  apparently  fair  and  apparently  harmless. 
But  the  way  was  then  open  for  the  primary  to  take  on  a  local 
coloring.  In  communities  where  the  colored  vote  was  an  em¬ 
barrassment,  the  Democratic  party  there  decided  to  have  a  white 
primary.  In  one  of  these  communities  a  colored  man  that  I 
know  went  to  vote  at  the  primary.  He  was  a  “good  Negro”  a 
verv  good  Negro,  his  goodness  dating  back  to  the  time  when  the 
“Yankees”  were  about  to  confiscate  his  master’s  cotton  and  he 
claimed  the  cotton  as  his.  Even  this  transaction  did  not  enlarge- 
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his  cranium,  and  after  saving  his  master  thousands  of  dollars 
and  gradually  amassing  a  fortune  for  himself,  he  still  knew  how 
to  approach  his  former  master  from  the  kitchen  door.  Well, 
this  good  Negro  went  to  cast  his  ballot.  The  courteous  man  at 
the  polls  said:  “George,  this  is  a  Democratic  primary.”  “Yes,” 
said  George,  “but. I  am  a  Democrat.”  “Well,”  said  the  courte¬ 
ous  gentleman,  “but  George,  this  is  a  •white  primary.”  This  col¬ 
ored  man  found  himself  without  a  Republican  for  whom  he  might 
vote,  and  was  informed  that  the  Democratic  party  was  a  close 
corporation  so  far  as  the  Colored  man  was  concerned.  This  is 
quite  interesting  when  I  tell  you  that  white  Republicans,  avowed¬ 
ly  Republicans,  have  not  only  been  permitted  but  even  requested 
to  participate  in  the  primaries  of  the  Democratic  and  Populist 
parties. 

The  reason  for  the  elasticity  of  the  primary  is  quite  evident, 
that  is,  why  Colored  people  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  in  one  community  and  not  in  another,  or  why  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  at  one  time  to  vote  and  at  another  time  in  that  same  com¬ 
munity  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  Col¬ 
ored  voters  as  a  harmless  balance  of  power  between  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  any  other  party  that  may  show  strength,  that  is,  to  have 
the  Colored  man  to  settle  disputes  among  white  people  without 
becoming  obstrenerous  because  of  this  valuable  assistance.  There 
were  some  communities  where  the  Populists  used  the  Colored 
voter  to  defeat  Democrats  and  others  where  the  Democrats  used 
this  vote  to  defeat  Populists.  Of  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  Populism  was  defeated  by  the  Colored  voters  espousing 
the  Democratic  side.  And  be  it  said  to  the  common  sense  and 
good  reason  of  many  Democrats  that  this  fact  is  acknowledged 
and  to  an  extent  appreciated  by  the  party  now  in  power — to  the 
extent  at  least  of  staving  off  any  further  disfranchisement  meas¬ 
ures  thus  far. 

But  the  most  flagrant  high-handqdness  and  palpable  confession 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  white  people  with  reference  to  our  cit¬ 
izenship  rights  is  to  be  found  in  a  state  legislative  enactment  that 
looks  to  the  municipal  management  of  two  Georgia  towns  where 
the  Colored  voters  are  so  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority  that  or¬ 
dinary  subterfuges  would  not  fulfill  the  requirement.  Darien 
and  St.  Mary’s  are  two  coast  towns  with  a  large  Colored  popu¬ 
lation.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  not  elected  by  the  voters 
in  these  towns;  but,  instead,  these  towns  enjoy  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  managed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
or  of  the  State.  What  is  more  simple ;  what  more  high-handed ; 
what  more  un-Democratic  and  subversive  of  national  principles 
of  government  than  this? 
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Now  let  us  ask  the  question :  Can  the  Colored  man  cast  his 
ballot  in  Georgia? 

In  the  first  place,  any  party  of  any  race  may  hold  a  primary. 

Second,  Any  man  of  any  party  or  race  may  vofe  in  the  general 
election  for  any  candidate  he  may  wish. 

Let  us  ask  next,  whether  these  ballots  will  be  counted?  That 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  need  is  to  count  them  or  de¬ 
stroy  them ;  or  furthermore,  to  count  them  as  ballots  for  some 
one  for  whom  they  were  not  cast.  The  election  boards  and  the 
management  at  the  polls  are  not  bipartisan  and  the  party  in  pow¬ 
er  may  do  what  it  chooses. 

We  raise  the  question  now  whether  it  is  for  our  best  interest 
economically  to  exercise  the  franchise  ?  Do  men  vote  to  help 
their  economic  interests?  Are  not  taxation  and  other  fiscal  pol¬ 
icies  settled  by  the  ballot?  May  not  property  be  enhanced  or 
lessened  in  value  by  voters  ?  Colored  people  have  some  real  estate 
and  securities,  but  their  practical  capital  is  their  labor ;  yet  they 
have  not  the  least  power,  the  real  power,  of  influencing  legislation 
in  reference  to  a  single  labor  measure  that  may  arise,  although  in 
Georgia  nearly  half  the  population  is  colored  and  in  the  laboring 
class  the  colored  people  are  in  the  majority.  Now  suppose,  as 
white  union  labor  in  the  South  grows  stronger,  it  should  influence 
such  legislation  as  would  eliminate  colored  labor  where  it  came 
into  competition  with  white  labor,  the  colored  laborer  would  be 
politically  powerless  to  resist  this  legislation.  Now  is  this  a  mere 
idle  dream  when  we  reflect  that  within  the  past  few  months  a  Texas 
legislator  introduced  a  bill  to  confine  Colored  labor  to  the  farm 
whenever  it  was  found  in  city  and  town  communities  to  be  com¬ 
peting  with  white  labor. 

Then  there  is  another  side  that  really  has  its  argument,  effec¬ 
tive,  though  perhaps  not  very  logical.  The  fact  that  we  are,  as 
a  people,  laborers  and  not  capitalists,  makes  us,  as  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  similarly  placed  would  be,  under  obligation  to  the  capitalist 
who,  in  our  case,  are  white.  The  point  is  made  that  to  enter  pol¬ 
itics  against  the  wishes  of  this  people  would  raise  such  antagon¬ 
ism  as  to  lower  our  earning  power.  Hence  we  are  told  to  keep 
out  of  politics  until  we  get  a  better  money  basis.  Here  we  stand 
between  two  difficulties,  staying  out  of  politics  might  jeopard 
our  earning  and  entering  politics  might  jeopard  our  earnings. 
Many  honest  and  thoughtful  white  and  colored  men  stand  on  both 
sides  of  this  question. 

Now,  is  it  Educationally  best  for  us  to  vote?  This  question 
requires  some  amplifying.  Do  we  mean  what  educational  value 
comes  from  this  training  in  citizenship?  If  so,  then  certainly  the 
value  is  great.  There  was  a  time  when  we  knew  conditions  in 
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our  state  and  town,  but  so  little  influence  does  ’a  Colored  man 
have  in  politics  now  that  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  al¬ 
derman  in  my  ward,  although  I  am  a  registered  voter,  have  paid 
my  poll  tax  and  voted  for  President  Roosevelt.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  benumbing  to  us  as  citizens  than  this  deprivation.  Men 
who  are  philosophic  may  consider  matters  that  are  not  of  mater¬ 
ial  concern,  but  the  average  person  does  not  load  his  mind  and 
spend  his  time  with  things  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
no  concern  for  him.  Any  discussion  as  to  the  fitness  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  municipal  and  state  candidates  hardly  touches  me,  as  I 
know  I  cannot  lift  a  finger  to  promote  the  interests  of  any  one  of 
them.  I  have  no  voice. 

There  is  another  position  from  which  this  question  may  be 
viewed  and  that  is  whether  the  advantages  from  schools  would 
be  lessened  or  increased  from  participation  in  politics.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  without  the  ballot  any  people  are  suppliant  and 
must  beg  rather  than  make  a  manly  demand.  But,  assuming 
that  the  lack  of  the  ballot  has  become  a  condition  with  us,  would 
a  demand  or  threat  about  our  ballot  result  in  a  counter  threat 
that  if  we  forced  the  issue,  we  should  not  only  be  denied  our  bal¬ 
lot,  but  that  for  our  arrogance  the  appropriation  for  Colored  pub¬ 
lic  schools  would  be  cut  down  and  we  should  receive  only  what 
we  paid  in  as  our  share  of  the  school  tax  ?  This  too,  is  no  dream  p 
but  has  actually  been  considered  by  colored  men  as  a  possible  rea¬ 
son  for  not  causing  such  antagonism  as  would  arise  from  Colored 
men  endeavoring  to  enter  aggressively  into  politics  again. 

What  now  about  fears  for  disfranchisement  such  as  has  been 
compassed  by  the  revised  constitutions  in  many  Southern  states? 
Some  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between  constitu¬ 
tional  disfranchisement  and  that  quasi  disfranchisement  effective 
for  all  practical  purposes  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  as  now  ob¬ 
taining  in  Georgia.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference.  If  a 
wave  of  civic  righteousness  should  sweep  over  those  states  still 
without  constitutional  disfranchisement,  the  primaries  would  be 
a  very  slight  embarrassment  to  those  willing  to  do  right  by  all  ra¬ 
ces  alike ;  while  in  the  states  possessing  constitutional  disfran¬ 
chisement,  the  reactionaries  would  have  such  means  of  stopping 
fair  play  and  honest  elections  free  for  all,  that  they  cou’d  easily 
check  the  purpose  of  the  fair-minded  citizens  for  a  long  while. 

Now,  do  we  really  have  to  fear  disfranchisement?  I  say  dis¬ 
franchisement  must  at  all  times  be  feared  and  be  guarded  against 
as  far  as  it  lies  within  our  power  in  an  honorable  and  manly  way 
to  hold  it  off.  Just  at  the  time  North  Carolina  and  Maryland 
seemed  most  secure  to  us  we  found  ourselves  deprived  of  our 
rights ;  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  whenever  on  a  specific  oc- 
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casion  the  Colored  vote  exerts  the  balance  of  power  over  any 
considerable  area,  there  disfranchisement  may  be  feared. 
We  need  to  fear  disfranchisement  because  it  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  sprit  of  injustice  and  tha,t  same  spir¬ 
it  fosters  it.  So  palpable  is  this,  that  the  South  bewails 
the  fact.  Governor  Warfield  in  speaking  about  the  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth  amendment  says:  ‘‘The  privilege  to  vote  could  then  be 
bestowed  without  respect  to  the  expedient  of  unwise  constitution¬ 
al  amendments  that  strain  the  conscience  of  our  best  people  and 
arouse  criticism.”  Yet  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  amendment 
would  not  relieve  those  apostles  of  disfranchisement  of  the  odium 
of  violating  the  spirit  of  truly  American  democracy  and  of  set¬ 
ting  at  naught  that  mighty  decision  on  human  rights  that  was 
rendered  by  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  war — -D ; s f ranch; semen t  of 
whatever  sort,  if  designed  to  embarrass  a  citizen  because  of  his 
race,  must  always  “strain  the  conscience  of  our  best  people.” 

Does  Georgia  show  any  signs  of  the  disfranchising  spirit?  We 
fear  it  does.  The  State  Legislature  now  expects  some  measure 
of  this  sort  at  each  session,  and  in  recent  years  has  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  although  good  sense  has  thus  far  triumphed.  Then  a- 
gain  men  in  high  places,  congressmen  and  at  least  one  of  our  U. 
S.  Senators  from  Georgia  have  begun  to  say  some  things  that 
may  easily  be  construed  as  an  advocacy  of  disfranchisement.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  marked  difference  between  the  condition  in 
my  boyhood  and  to-day  is  this :  then  the  opposition  was  to  Repub¬ 
licans,  to-day  it  is  to  Negroes.  It  is  not  a  party  line,  but  a  race 
line. 

Now  the  white  primary  has  not  done  all  that  was  claimed  for 
it.  In  the  first  place  it  has  not  purified  elections.  Far  from  do¬ 
ing  away  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  votes,  it  has,  by  lowering 
the  supply,  relatively  increased  the  demand  and  brought  up  the 
price  to  a  really  fancy  figure.  In  the  second  place  it  has  failed 
to  do  that  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  introduced  especially  to  do, 
namely ;  to  put  into  office  those  men  most  eminently  fitted  by  abil¬ 
ity  and  character  to  administer  the  office  to  which  they  might  be 
chosen.  On  the  contrary,  primary  elections  have  been  questioned 
on  the  ground  of  fraud ;  and  the  mayor  of  one  very  prominent 
Georgia  city  has  been  arrested  for  drunkenness.  Then  why  is 
the  primary  kept?  Well,  the  “fixers”  for  instance,  can  more  eas¬ 
ily  fix  things.  With  the  Colored  man’s  vote  eliminated,  the  work 
becomes  simplified  and  even  though  the  amount  of  money  spent 
illegally  may  now  be  more  than  the  total  amount  in  the  days  when 
colored  as  well  as  white  were  in  the  market  y<  t  those  interested 
in  “fixing”  elections  can  now  work  with  more  assurance;  and 
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promises  may  more  easily  be  carried  out  in  the  matter  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  goods. 

For  instance,  I  know  of  a  city  election  where  the  voters  in  one 
ward  were  so  evenly  divided  and  the  candidates  had  calculated 
their  strength  so  accurately,  that  one  candidate  felt  safe  in  buying 
three  white  votes  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  ten  dollars.  Large 
corporations  may  now  operate  easily  in  state  and  city;  and  some 
of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  political  jobbery  that  have  been 
charged  against  Reconstruction  rule  are  easily  equalled  by  the 
hare-faced  graft  and  bribery  by  which  large  business  interests 
win  their  way  through  the  assistance  of  white  voters. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  white  aspirants  bolting  the  pri¬ 
mary?  It  is  my  impression  that  they  are  fewer  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Judge  Gartrell  once  ran  independently  a- 
gainst  Alexander  Stephens  for  Governor  and  Judge  Emory 
Speer  in  his  younger  days  ran  on  an  independent  ticket ;  but  such 
a  step  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  means  outlawry  for  life.  Speer 
was  read  into  the  Republican  party,  Thomas  Watson  into  the 
Populist ;  and  since  the  exile  of  such  giants,  the  small  fry  find  it 
easy  to  be  good  and  not  to  lift  their  heads  in  rebellion,  no  matter 
what  rascality  has  compassel  their  defeat  at  the  Primary.  No. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  primary  is  more  firmly  established 
to-day  than  when  it  was  first  started.  White  unity  has  become 
white  slavery ;  and  while  the  yoke  galls,  the  white  aspirant  pre¬ 
fers  the  yoke  to  extermination. 

But,  suppose  there  should  be  a  general  Democratic  “rough 
house”  and  the  colored  vote  should  be  called  in  to  quell  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  the  Colored  voter  would  have  no  guarantee  that  such 
would  mean  Jiis  return  to  political  standing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might,  as  in  several  states,  cause  the  passage  of  constitutional 
disfranchisement  that  would  make  his  last  state  worse  than  the 
former.  Our  status  is  truly  unenviable,  and  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand  is  exceedingly  uncertain. 

I  desire  now  to  treat  more  fully  what  has  already  been  touched 
upon :  Why  do  the  Republicans  not  nominate  candidates  for  state, 
county  and  city  offices  and  make  a  general  canvass?  There  are 
two  classes  of  Colored  men,  those  who  think  the  party  should 
and  those  who  think  it  should  not.  Unfortunately  each  of  these 
classes  makes  severe  charges  against  the  other  with  reference  to 
this  matter.  I  much  prefer  to  accept  the  explanations  of  both 
as  honest.  The  following  are  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  for 
not  making  a  canvass :  first,  it  is  difficult  to  get  desirable  men  to 
accept  the  nomination;  second,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
secure  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  ordinary  and  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses  of  a  campaign;  third,  the  injustice  of  the  party  in 
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power  would  make  a  fair  election  an  impossibility.  Hence  a 
candidate  would  be  doomed  to  defeat  from  the  moment  of  his 
nomination  and  the  fact  that  he  and  the  party  would  know  this, 
would  make  the  campaign  lifeless,  futile  and  perfunctory. 
Fourth,  the  prominence  of  Colored  people  in  politics  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  trouble  to  which  they  would  put  the  ascendant  party  might 
result  in  still  further  curtailment  of  the  few  rights  still  left  to  us. 

To  all  of  this  the  side  that  clamors  or  appears  to  clamor  for  a 
ticket  says :  You  assume  too  much,  you  see  ghosts.  Yet  sup¬ 
posing  the  worst,  it  is  far  better  to  keep  Colored  voters  orga¬ 
nized  for  several  reasons :  first,  because  the  organization  gives  a 
valuable  training  in  citizenship  that  cannot  be  gained  by  stand¬ 
ing  aloof  and  waiting  for  better  things;  second,  because  if  an 
opening  should  come  suddenly,  the  Colored  people  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  decide  quickly  and  intelligently  where  to  throw  their 
strength  solidly  on  one  side  or  another  for  their  own  best  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  interests  of  the  government ;  thirdly,  because  a  show 
of  opposition  to  existing  political  injustice  and  repression  would 
relieve  us  of  the  charge  of  indifference  to  our  condition  and 
would  strengthen  the  courage  of  those  who  might  champion  our 
cause — our  efficient,  powerful  champions,  who  have  grown  doubt¬ 
ful  about  our  real  manhood.  I  believe  in  the  honesty  of  both 
these  classes  of  colored  men ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
man,  living  in  the  midst  of  these  conditions  and  knowing  the  tem¬ 
perament,  attitude  and  unlimited  power  of  the  white  people,  to 
say  which  one  of  these  two  courses  is  the  more  rational  and  help¬ 
ful  to  pursue. 

What  have  the  Colored  people  lost  through  disfranchisement? 
They  have  lost  the  privilege  of  influencing  legislation,  since  the 
legislator  feels  under  no  obligation  to  them.  The  “Jim  Crow” 
car  law,  the  separate  tax  bill  and  almost  any  other  bill  may  be 
passed  so  far  as  pressure  from  Colored  people  is  concerned.  A 
very  clear  case  is  the  public  library  in  Atlanta  which  is  supported 
by  the  taxes  of  all  citizens,  yet  not  a  single  Colored  person  may 
enter  that  library  to  read  or  borrow  a  book.  Some  months  ago 
Mr.  Carnegie  offered  the  city  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  library 
for  the  Colored  people  on  the  condition  that  the  city  furinsh  a  lot 
and  agree  to  appropriate  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library.  The  whole  matter  has  been  tabled 
and  the  Colored  people  have  no  redress,  since  their  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen  were  elected  without  the  Colored  vote.  Do  you  suppose 
the  city  of  Atlanta  would  have  refused  so  paltry  a  favor,  if  its  city 
council  were  dependent  upon  our  vote? 

Not  only  have  we  lost  influence  among  the  law  makers  but  a- 
mong  those  who  interpret  the  law  and  administer  justice.  Neith' 
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er  judge  nor  jury  has  to  consult  the  Colored  man’s  wish.  This 
independence  of  us  makes  the  court  a  place  of  injustice  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  of  justice,  and  policemen  may  be  cruel  with  impunity. 

Then  too,  the  chain-gang  with  its  revolting  influences  on  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls;  the  lack  of  Negro  reformatories  in 
some  places  where  they  do  exist  for  white  boys  find  much  of  their 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  the  Colored  voter  cannot  make  sentiment 
and  bring  things  to  pass  through  the  ballot.  We  have  had  the 
“Jim  Crow”  law  forced  upon  us,  our  public  schools  have  become 
poorer  in  equipment  and  teaching  force,  and  the  salary  of  teach¬ 
ers  has  been  lowered. 

In  a  word,  the  loss  of  the  franchise  has  changed  our  status  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  no  longer  demand,  but  beg  and  supplicate 
even  for  those  fundamental  needs,  without  which  education  and 
general  improvement  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Now  are  there  some  things  to  be  effected  that  are  regarded  as 
of  more  vital  interest  to  Colored  people  at  present  than  the  ballot? 
In  the  face  of  what  has  already  been  said,  this  seems  almost  an 
unnecessary  question,  since  the  ballot  is  no  abstract  thing,  no 
merely  academic  theory,  but  a  vital  agent  in  the  promotion  of 
improvement  and  happiness.  Yet  as  obvious  as  all  this  seems, 
when  people  have  already  lost  the  ballot  they  may  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Are  there  some  things  to  be  effected  that  are  of  more  vital 
interest  to  Colored  people  at  present  than  the  ballot? 

I  heard  a  sweet-spirited  Colored  man  say  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  one  day — he  was  a  college  president  and  is  now  in 
Heaven  away  from  this  turmoil — well  I  heard  him  say:  “I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  we  can  do  in  this  country  is  to 
take  what  the  white  man  gives  us.”  An  eminent  Colored  preach¬ 
er  said  recently  in  my  hearing:-  “You  can’t  drive  these  white 
folks,  you  must  knuckle  to  them  and  you  can  get  anything  you 
want.”  Within  the  last  two  months  an  interesting  white  southern 
clergyman  in  his  exhortation  to  Colored  people  to  be  good  Ne¬ 
groes,  told  them  not  to  get  mad  about  “Jim  Crow”  cars  and  to  be 
slow  to  urge  their  rights.  Said  he:  “You  Colored  people  are  un¬ 
dertaking  a  heavy  task  when  you  attempt  to  reform  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.”  Now  our  present  needs  are  numerous  and  vital,  manv 
growing  out  of  the  curtailment  of  privileges,  a  condition  made 
possible  through  our  lack  of  the  ballot.  Many  Colored  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  get  these  needs  supplied  most  quickly  and  sure¬ 
ly  by  begging  and  not  resorting  to  a  futile  ballot ;  many,  moreover, 
think  that  the  voting  would  retard  the  granting  of  these  much 
needed  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  others  say  our  condition 
grows  steadily  worse  and  our  only  redress,  our  only  hope,  is  in 
the  ballot. 
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Now  what  do  I  believe  about  all  this?  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  vote,  and  I  vote  on  every  public  question  when  the  privilege 
is  accorded  me.  I  believe  that  our  leaders  ought  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  vote  and  let  us  stand  forth  as  men,  whether  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not.  willing  to  do  all  within  ourpowerto  be  full-fledged 
citizens.  Certainly  our  attitude  ought  never  to  allow  the  white 
people  to  say :  the  Negro  cares  nothing  for  the  franchise  and 
does  not  exercise  it  when  he  does  have  the  opportunity.  What 
are  we  waiting  for  ?  Not  more  education,  I  hope.  And  here  I  must 
remind  you  that  one  thing  is  much  over-talked :  the  for¬ 
wardness  of  the  Colored  child  and  the  backwardness  of  the  white 
child  in  the  matter  of  getting  an  education.  Colored  children 
are  not  being  fitted  as  are  white  for  their  responsibilities.  A  real 
intellectual  awakening  is  going  on  among  the  whites  of  the  South 
— more  and  better  school  houses,  better  teachers  and  longer 
school  terms ;  and  the  white  children  are  learning  with  avidity. 
The  Colored  children  are  getting  poor  school  houses,  poorer 
teachers,  more  poorly  paid  teachers  and  shorter  school  terms ; 
and  we  cannot  change  this  disparity  by  begging  the  state  and 
city.  Unless  we  force  better  things  for  ourselves  by  the  ballot 
or  go  into  our  own  pockets,  the  next  generation  of  colored  voters 
will  be  relatively  less  prepared  for  the  educational  qualification  in 
comparison  with  the  white  voter  than  the  Colored  voters  of  to¬ 
day.  Oh !  you  say :  “Pessimist,  looking  on  the  dark  side.”  A- 
way  with  that  contemptible  sentimentality  and  aversion  to  ugly 
facts  that  make  some  of  my  people  call  a  man  a  pessimist  every 
time  he  lifts  a  warning  voice.  I  know  the  white  country  school 
house  and  the  Colored  country  school  house.  There  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  difference. 

Now  I  believe  in  education,  but  I  also  believe  in  manhood ;  and 
any  education  bought  at  the  price  of  manhood  is  worthless  and  a 
mill-stone  about  the  neck.  I  believe  in  the  ballot  as  a  developer  of 
manhood  and  as  it  procures  the  right  of  men.  I  believe  in  the 
ballot  in  spite  of  threats  of  disfranchisement,  if  we  use  this  bal¬ 
lot.  I  see  no  difference  in  purpose  between  the  states  that  have 
outrightly  disfranchised  us  and  those  states  that  do  it  stealthily  or 
by  indirection. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  all  is  the  same:  a  hatred  for  Col¬ 
ored  people  and  a  determination  to  have  white  supremacy  at  any 
cost  of  life  and  honor.  I  do  not  think  Northern  sentiment  is  a 
deterring  force,  though  I  think  Northern  sentiment  could  become 
a  deterring  force  to  disfranchisement.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
why  delay  voting  in  the  hope  of  better  things ;  better  welcome  dis¬ 
franchisement  as  men  than  suffer  from  it  as  cowards. 

JOHN  HOPE. 
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THE  POTENTIALITY  OF  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN 
THE  NORTH  AND  WEST. 

The  potential  voting  strength  of  the  Negro  population  in  the 
United  States  is,  according  to  the  last  census,  three  times  as  great 
as  was  that  of  the  white  population  in  1775  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  published  to  the  world  the  modern,  though 
sound,  practical  and  eminently  safe  political  cfeed  that  govern¬ 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  number  of  Negro  males  of  voting  age  is  approximately 
three  millions,  a  number  equal  to  the  entire  white  population  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  for  Independence.  The  total  Negro 
population  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  three  times  larger 
<:han  was  the  total  white  population  which  battled  against  King 
George  and  the  British  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  those  who  levy  taxes  and  enact  the  laws 
whose  weight  and  obligation  fall  equally  upon  the  whole  body  of 
citizens. 

In  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Central,  and  the  Western  cen¬ 
sus  divisions  of  the  United  States,  the  potential  voting  strength 
of  the  Negroes  is  more  than  a  quarter  million.  It  is  larger  than 
was  the  combined  prohibition  and  socialist  vote  in  1900  and  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  the  total  combined  vote  cast 
for  the  present  governors  of  the  four  states  of  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  In  many  sections  of  the 
North  and  West  the  Negro  population  is  sparse  and  scattering, 
varying  all  the  way  from  one  in  Scott  County  in  Indiana  to  63, 
000  in  Philadelphia.  Yet  in  many  localities  where  there  is  al¬ 
most  an  even  balance  of  the  two  chief  parties,  the  Negro  vote  is 
competent  to  decide  the  results  of  election.  In  the  states  of  Dele- 
ware,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  several  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois,  a  united,  cohe¬ 
rent  Negro  vote  may  frequently  determine  both  local  and  national 
elections.  This  is  shown  by  the  returns  in  1902  for  Congression¬ 
al  election  in  four  districts  in  Indiana,  two  in  New  Jersey,  four 
in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where  the 
Negro  vote  was  of  sufficient  size  to  have  thrown  the  election  to 
either  party.  In  state  and  local  elections  where  party  fealty  is 
not  always  so  strong  as  in  national  elections,  owing  to  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  both  men  and  measures,  the  potentiality  of  the  Negro 
vote  can  be  made  very  real  and  effective  as  well  as  respectable. 
The  municipal  wards  and  legislative  districts  in  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the  North  and  West  furn¬ 
ish  undoubted  opportunities  for  the  Negro  vote  to  make  itself  felt 
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and  to  win  regard  and  respect  as  far  away  as  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  considerations  suggest  interesting  pos¬ 
sibilities  and,  in  view  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  political,  civ¬ 
il,  and  economic  well  being  of  the  people  of  color  in  the  United 
States,  they  create  a  demand  and  an  obligation  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  which  the  Negro  voter  should  make  of  his  right  of  the 
franchise. 

The  chief  tenet  of  modern  political  philosophy  is  that  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  people  in  the  government  is  the  only  way  by 
which  their  liberties  can  be  guaranteed  and  their  economic  and 
industrial  happiness  safe-guarded.  Out  of  this  conviction  which 
has  taken  hold  of  men  almost  everywhere  has  resulted  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  movement  towards  democracy.  The  democratic  triumph 
which  has  marked  the  past  hundred  years  and  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  marvelous  achievements  of  human  endeavor-achieve¬ 
ments  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  except  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  freedom — has  not  been  won  without  stupendous  strug¬ 
gle  and  temporary  defeats  and  disappointments.  At  every  for¬ 
ward  step,  the  movement  has  encountered  unrelenting  and  seem¬ 
ingly  irresistible  opposition  of  privilege.  Even  here  is  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  where,  barring  absurd  contradictions,  the  spirit  of 
democracy  began  so  conspicuously  to  assert  itself  under  the  foster¬ 
ing  genius  of  Jefferson,  skillful  and  powerful  resistance  has  been 
constant  and  implacable.  Aristocratic  privilege,  intrenched  in 
power,  has  grudgingly  given  way  to  the  demands  of  manhood 
rights,  and  manhood  suffrage,  and  even  to-day,  in  the  attempt  to 
rehabiliate  itself,  it  is  bold  enough  to  make  the  ridiculous  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  right  of  suffrage,  even  in  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  not  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  citizenship,  but 
merely  a  privilege  to  be  granted  or  withheld  at  pleasure  by  a  se¬ 
lect  few  for  whose  assumed  authority  no  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  is  responsible. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
and  increasing  practice  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  as  man  has  gained  and  ex¬ 
ercised  the  right  of  participation  in  government,  special  privilege 
for  the  few  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  condition  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all.  Abuses  have  been  swept  away  and  the  door  of 
opportunity  has  been  opened  for  all.  Thus  has  the  ballot  prov¬ 
en  to  be  man’s  sure  and  effective  weapon  of  defense  against  tyr¬ 
anny  and  proscriptive  government. 

All  classes  of  our  varied  population,  with  possibly  one  excep¬ 
tion,  have  recognized  this  truth  and  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
it.  German,  Irish,  Jew ;  artisan,  farmer  and  merchant — all  have 
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found  the  ballot  a  remedy  for  social,  economic,  and  political  ills 
that  have  had  their  origin  in  unjust  laws  or  the  partial  administra- 
iton  of  law.  All  have  used  it  with  wonderful  effect)  towards  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  their  condition.  Grievances  of  one  group  have  been 
allied  with  those  of  another  group ;  industrial  discontent  growing 
out  of  capitalistic  wrongs,  political  distempers  due  to  govern¬ 
mental  abuses  or  the  enforcement  of  discriminatory  laws ;  the 
deep  seated  consciousness  of  ethnic  injustice  in  the  industrial  or 
political  scheme — all  have  combined  and  arrayed  themselves  for 
redress  which  every  branch  of  the  political  machinery  has  in  the 
end  endeavored  to  grant.  The  demands  of  the  Slavonic  yeoman¬ 
ry  of  the  Northwest  that  a  check  be  placed  upon  railroad  combi¬ 
nations  are  not  less  effective  in  securing  compliance  than  those 
of  the  merchants  and  shippers  of  our  commercial  centers  that  just 
and  equal  rates  of  transportation  shall  be  enforced.  The  under¬ 
ground  toilers  of  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
know  that  their  grievances  will  receive  the  same  respectful  atten¬ 
tion  and  consideation  as  the  mandates  of  the  coal  barons,  and 
they  systematically  scrutinize  the  attitude  and  the  actions  of  pub¬ 
lic  servants  and  hold  them  to  a  strict  performance  of  promise  and 
duty  in  so  far  as  their  rights  and  interests  are  concerned.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  United  States  as  in  all  representative  governments 
the  ballot  is  the  surest  means  of  securing  a  “square  deal and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  three  hundred  thousand  Negro  voters  of 
the  north  apd  west  to  recognize  its  value  and  to  make  the  same 
use  of  it  as  is  made  by  all  other  aggrieved  elements  of  the  body 
politic. 

A  catalogue  'of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  suffered  by  the  Negro 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  first  on  account  of  discriminatory 
and  proscriptive  legislation:  secondly,  on  account  of  the  failure 
to  enforce  the  laws  designed  to  uphold  and  protect  their  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  most  palpable  and  outrageous 
violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  make 
the  “long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations”  committed,  according 
to  the  Declaration,  of  Independence,  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
against  his  colonies  in  America  appear  as  the  gentle  chastise¬ 
ments  of  a  benificent  ruler.  Of  all  the  complex  elements  of  A- 
merican  citizenship,  the  Negro  is  the  solitary  victim  of  legal,  so¬ 
cial,  industrial,  and  political  discrimination.  He  alone  is  singled 
out  by  the  law  for  disparagement  which  fact  encourages  and  en¬ 
forces  the  multitude  of  civil  and  industrial  discriminations  and 
injuries  that  tend  to  deprive  him  of  the  respectability  due  not  only 
to  a  citizen  but  to  man.  To  the  tax  levy,  to  the  obligation  to  bear 
arms  for  the  common  defense  as  well  as  to  all  other  mandates  of 
the  government,  he  is  equally  amenable  with  other  citizens;  but 
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he  is  excepted  from  a  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  citizenship.  In 
all  stations  of  society  and  in  all  departments  of  government,  his 
protests  fall  upon  deaf  or  indifferent  ears,  and  the  very  sufferings 
and  wrongs  which  he  suffers  are  frequently  made  the  text  for 
sermonizings  on  his  shortcomings.  If  the  homilies  published 
from  the  pulpits,  in  the  press,  and  even  sometimes  from  the  high¬ 
er  branches  of  the  government  are  to  be  believed,  the  Negro  is 
the  most  unsaintly  citizen  of  the  republic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
lie  seldom  commits  “the  robust  crimes  of  the  wh.ies  "  or  has  the 
chance  to  defraud  the  government,  to  wreck  financial  institutions, 
or  rob  widows  and  orphans. 

The  burden  of  these  outrages  lies  heavily  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  black  men  of  America,  yet  the  remedy,  if  they  could 
but  realize  it,  -lies  largely  within  their  power.  Throughout  the 
republic,  every  man  identified  with  the  Negro  race,  though  he 
may  not  be  personally  or  locally  subjected  directly  to  the  humilia¬ 
tions  and  wrongs  which  oppress  and  degrade  the  great  mass  of 
his  kind,  feels  their  bitter  sting  and  resents  them.  In  public  as¬ 
semblies,  upon  the  public  highways  and  common  carriers,  in  the 
drawing  room  and  around  the  secrecy  of  the  fireside,  the  fact  of 
injustice  is  the  one  inevitable  and  irrepressible  theme  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  reflection ;  and  the  perennial  and  ever  present  question 
in  the  minds  of  all,  whether  of  low  or  high  degree,  is  By .  what 
means  can  the  situation  be  altered?  Men  of  different  opinions 
are  endeavoring  more  or  less  honestly  to  answer  the  question,  but 
one  of  the  surest  and  quickest  means  is  at  the  command  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  Negro  voters  of  the  north  and  west,  who 
have  it  in  their  power  by  an  intelligent,  united,  and  courageous 
exercise  of  their  high  privilege  and  right  to  demand  the  same  re¬ 
spect  and  consideration  for  their  interest  and  well  being  as  any 
other  class  of  men  who  register  their  wills  at  the  ballot-box. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  once  said  that  control  of  republics  depends 
upon  numbers  and  not  upon  the  quality  of  the  citizens.  In  the 
last  analysis  this  is  true,  but  in  all  governments  by  parties  the 
smaller  number  is  often  more  important  than  the  larger.  The 
strength  of  the  Negro  vote  n  the  North  and  West  in  times  of  par¬ 
ty  crises  consists  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  that  vote  as  in  the 
use  which  is  made  of  it.  In  thirty  northern  and  western  cities, 
it  can  very  effectively  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
conditions.  It  is  wonderfully  powerful,  if  intelligently  directed, 
in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,. 
Columbus,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  New  York. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  vote  depends  more  upon  the  use 
which  is  made  of  it  in  local  and  state  elections  than  in  national 
elections.  The  bonds  which  unite  the  interests  of  the  local,  state 
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and  national  officials  and  politicians  are  very  real  and  subtle — 
the  weakest  point  being  always  the  local  politician.  His  election 
and  success  often  turns  upon  less  than  a  score  of  votes  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  is  not  inclined  to  disdain  a  single  viter.  His  inter¬ 
ests  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  interests  and  ambitions 
of  the  men  who  occupy  luxurious  berths  in  Congress  and  in  the 
national  or  state  government.  In  all  matters  concerning  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Negro,  the  local  politician’s  position  can  be  known 
and  his  actions  are  open  to  close  view.  When  his  acts  do  noi 
accord  or  square  with  the  interest  of  the  colored  voter,  he  can 
be  left  to  find  other  friends  and  supporters. 

In  the  second  place,  the  effectiveness  and  potentiality  of  the 
Negro  vote  in  the  North  and  West  depends  upon  an  absolute  and 
courageous  disregard  of  traditions.  There  are  times  when  par¬ 
ty  fealty  may  be  both  proper  and  commendable.  There  is  to  be 
sure  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  humbuggery  in  our  political 
parties,  yet  back  of  these  they  do  stand  for  certain  great  and  vi¬ 
tal  principles.  When  the  latter  are  put  to  the  test  our  fealty  may 
properly  be  demanded,  but  under  normal  conditions,  when  stress 
and  strife  of  class  and  selfish  interests,  invidious  discriminations 
and  outrageous  injustice  prevail,  the  only  safe  and  prudent  course 
for  the  individual  or  class  of  individuals  to  pursue  is  absolute  in¬ 
dependence  of  parties  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
paramount  interest.  When  we  cannot  act  advantageously,  we 
may  act  punitively,  so  that  the  public  servant  may  know  that  if 
he  ignores  or  hypocritically  juggles  with  our  interests,  he  will  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability.  If  on  the  eve  of  an  election  the 
party  or  the  individual  candidate  attempts  to  cajole  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  or  policy  which  is  ignored  after  a  successful 
contest,  reprisal  should  be  swift  apd  terrible  as  soon  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  permits. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Negro  vote  of  the  North  and  West 
needs,  if  it  does  not  at  present  lack,  intelligent,  honest,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  unselfish  leadership.  Until  it  has  this,  its  poten¬ 
tiality  will  be  nil. 

To  impute  dishonesty  or  insincerity  to  those  who  from  time  to 
time  act  in  the  role  of  leaders  of  the  Negro  voters  would  be  un- 
pardonably  reprehensible.  Men  generally  act  according  to  their 
light  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  observation  that  the  average 
public  man  gets  his  light  through  the  medium  of  a  self-interested 
reflector.  Amid  the  competitions  and  conflicts,  the  struggle  for 
place  and  temporary  power  and  emoluments  which  characterize 
all  phases  of  modern  life  and  especially  political  life  in  the  United 
States,  the  calm,  clear-eyed,  far-seeing  man  is  rare.  Yet  men  of 
unusual  foresight,  of  clear  perception  of  the  fundamental  and  vi- 
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tal  issues  with  the  tact  and  ability  to  gain  an  advantage  and  an 
uncompromising  determination  to  hold  what  has  been  gained — 
such  is  the  type  of  men  needed  to  make  the  Negro  vote  potent. 
The  leadership  which  boasts  of  its  capacity  to  keep  silent  under 
terrible  wrongs  is  not  calculated  to  carry  the  race  far  on  the  road 
towards  real  and  permanent  betterment. 

Redress  of  political  wrongs  is  not  the  fruit  of  grim  and  sancti¬ 
monious  silence.  Whenever  it  has  come,  it  has  been  forced  by 
long,  continuous  and  implacable  outcry,  and  Negro  leadership 
must  follow  the  example  of  men  in  other  lands  and  in  other 
times  who  fearlessly  cried  out  against  the  wrongs  which  their 
people  suffered.  In  “The  Making  of  England,”  John  Richard 
Green  states  that  the  Roman  conquerors  were  able  to  completely 
subjugate  and  enslave  the  Britons  because  they  were  able  to  make 
terms  with  their  leaders.  The  finest  skill  of  the  dominant  element 
in  governments  founded  upon  tyranny  has  always  been  employed 
in  making  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  oppressed. 

Silence  has  its  part  in  our  fight  and  many  times  the  cause  has 
been  lost  because  of  failure  to  observe  it,  but  it  is  not  silence  in 
respect  to  wrongs.  Neither  upon  battlefields  nor  in  the  mad 
clash  of  passions  and  ambitions  that  mark  the  control  of  states  is 
victory  won  or  success  achieved  by  a  boisterous  parade  of  the 
plan  of  attack.  In  the  subtle  operation  of  American  political 
methods,  silence  is  the  sphinx  that  baffles  the  most  astute  and  in¬ 
sinuating  politician.  'The  silent  vote  is  a  greater  dread  to  the 
party  leaders  than  was  the  sword  to  Damocles. 

The  Negro  ballot  has  almost  lost  its  potency  on  account  of  the 
unconcerned  cocksureness  of  one  political  party  that  the  other 
side  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  party  managers  have  no 
concern  about  the  certainty  of  the  Negro  vote  and  therefore 
spend  all  of  their  effort  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
other  elements  and  are  never  able  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
have  succeeded  until  the  vote  is  counted.  They  fear  the  silent 
vote.  It  is  thoughtful,  analytic,  decisive.  It  scans,  records,  and 
registers  every  dodge,  retreat,  and  juggle  which  the  honorable 
-candidate  or  the  party  has  been  guilty  of  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  the  Negro  voter  has  never  been 
indifferent  to  the  best  and  noblest  interests  of  the  republic.  For 
-more  than  forty  years  he  has  voted  with  the  majority  of  his  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  on  all  the  great  questions  which  have  divided  the 
people.  This  he  has  done  out  of  regard  more  for  what  men  have 
considered  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  for  what  he  has 
•deemed  advantageous  to  himself.  There  is  now  a  need  of  a  change 
He  must  now  consider  his  well-being  and  safety  identical  with 
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the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  republic  and  must  require  all  men 
who  seek  his  vote  to  consider  it  likewise. 

To-day  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  festival.  The 
peaceful  succession  of  government  is  a  boon  not  enjoyed  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  an  event  which  deservedly  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  enthusiasm  and  civic  pride  of  the  nation.  From  all 
corners  of  the  state  have  come  delegations  of  citizens  represent¬ 
ing  all  classes,  who  come  not  only  to  honor  and  grace  by  their 
presence  the  event  but,  I  believe,  to  pay  honest  and  manly  tribute 
to  a  man  who  is  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  whole  American  peo¬ 
ple.  His  battles  against  civic  wrongs  and  in  behalf  of  weaker 
classes  and  his  policy  of  “all  men  up  and  no  men  down,”  not  only 
make  him  the  paragon  of  public  officials,  but  a  lovable  and  trusted 
man.  Among  the  throngs  that  shall  honor  him  and  in  turn  be 
honored  in  the  escort  which  will  make  the  Avenue  the  most 
splendid  pageant  which  can  adorn  any  modern  government,  none 
will  march  more  proudly  than  the  brave  and  valiant  regiment  of 
black  men  who,  with  him  whom  they  honor,  risked  all  and  won 
glory  on  the  field  of  San  Juan.  Yet  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
by  the  policy  of  the  government,  their  rights  and  their  manhood 
are  not  on  a  parity  with  those  of  other  citizens  who  with  less  de¬ 
sert  shall  follow  in  his  train.  It  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  that  the  Negro  vote  of  the  North  and  West,  yea  the 
great  body  of  all  good  citizens  must  exercise  itself  to  prevent. 

/  JOHN  L.  LOVE. 
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MIGRATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NE¬ 
GRO  POPULATION  AS  AFFECTING  THE 
ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 


Population  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  human  problems.  The  first 
command  given  by  the  Creator  to  the  human  race  was  to  multi¬ 
ply  and  replenish  the  earth.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Negro  population  in  the  United  States  must  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  many  complex  problems  to  which  his  presence  gives 
rise.  In  order  to  gain  adequate  as  well  as  accurate  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  its 
progress  since  its  transplantation  in  America.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  first  ship  load  of  African  slaves  was  landed  at  James¬ 
town,  Va.  in  1619.  This  original  handful  augmented  by  frehs  im¬ 
portation  and  by  its  own  rapid  multiplication  had  swollen  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million  when  the  first  Census  was  taken  in  1790. 
The  following  table  will  reveal  the  essential  facts  as  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  population. 

NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


YEAR. 

number  of  negroes 

decennial  in¬ 
crease. 

PER  CENT  OF 
INCREASE. 

PER  CENT  OF 
total  POPU¬ 
LATION. 

1790 

757,208 

19.27 

l8oO 

1,002  037 

244,829 

3 2  33 

I8.l8 

l8lO 

1,377,808 

375,771 

37-50 

19.03 

1820 

1.771.656 

393.848 

28.50 

18.39 

1830 

2,328,642 

556,986 

3I-44 

18.IO 

1840 

2,873,648 

545,006 

2344 

16.84 

1850 

3,683.808 

765,169 

26.63 

15-69 

i860 

4,441,830 

803,022 

14  13 

I4M3 

1870 

4,880,009 

438.179 

9.87 

11.68 

1880 

6,580,793 

1,700,784 

34  85 

13.12 

1890 

7,47°,o4o 

889,247 

13  5i 

11.93 

I900 

8,840,789 

1.370.749 

18  35 

H-57 

There  are  certain  noticeable  irregularities  in  this  table,  due  in 
part  to  known  disturbing  causes,  and  in  part  to  imperfections  in 
census  methods.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Negro  constitutes  a  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  element,  though  a  slowly  diminishing  minority  of 
the  total  population.  This  relative  diminution  is  duewhollvtothe 
influx  of  white  immigrants,  more  than  14,000,000  of  whom  have 
come  to  our  shores  since  i860.  If  the  two  races  should  continue 
to  grow  at  the  same  relative  rate  of  increase  as  during  the  last 
decade,  according  to  the  law  of  diminishing  ratios,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  one  hundred  years  to  reduce  the  Negro  to  one- 
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tenth  of  the  total  population.  So  far  as  any  practical  calculation 
is  concerned,  we  may  regard  this  as  an  irreducible  minimum.  So 
long  as  the  Negro  constitutes  one-tenth  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
American  people  we  may  expect  to  have  the  race  problem,  both 
in  its  general  and  in  its  political  features. 

From  the  foundation  of  our  government  the  Negro  has  consti¬ 
tuted  a  serious  political  problem,  mainly  because  of  his  unequal 
geographical  distribution.  If  agricultural  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  had  been  uniform,  and  the  slaves  had  been  evenly  scattered 
over  the  whole  area,  the  political  phase  of  the  race  problem  would 
have  been  far  different  from  what  it  is  and  has  been  throughout 
our  national  life.  The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  this  race  has  been 
congested  in  one  section  has  constituted  the  cause  of  political 
friction  from  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  till  the  present 
hour.  This  population  persists  in  remaining  in  that  section 
where  it  was  most  thickly  planted  by  the  institution  of  slavery. 
The  center  of  gravity  is  still  moving  slowly  towards  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  race  is  still  found  in  the 
sixteen  states  where  slavery  prevailed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  The  coastal  states,  from  Maryland  to  Texas,  contain  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number. 

While  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  Negro  immigration 
towards  the  North  and  West,  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  mass  tendency.  It  would  seem,  on  first  view, 
that  the  Negro  who  complains  so  bitterly  against  political  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  &outh  would  rush  to  the  freer  conditions  of  the  North 
as  a  gas  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium.  But  political  and 
civil  freedom  offered  by  the  North  are  more  than  off-set  by  in¬ 
dustrial  restrictions  and  by  the  inertia  of  a  population  devoid  of 
the  pioneer  spirit.  The  warm  blooded,  warm  hearted  child  of 
the  tropics  is  chilled  alike  by  the  rigid  climate  and  frigid  social 
atmosphere  that  prevail  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  all  New 
England  there  are  fewer  Negroes  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  sin— 


SECTiON. 

POPULATION. 

INCREASE, 
1890  TO  I9OO 

RATE  OF 
INCREASE. 

United  States 

8,840,789 

1.370,749 

18.35 

Georgia 

1,034,813 

175,998 

20  5 

Mississippi 

907,630 

165,071 

22.2 

Alabama 

827,307 

148,818 

21.9 

South  Carolina 

782.321 

93,387 

13.6 

31  Northern  States 

759.788 

181,876 

31  5 

70 
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We  learn  from  this  table  that  there  are  four  states  in  the  union, 
each  of  which  contains  a  larger  number  of  Negroes  than  all  the  31 
free  states  combined.  While  such  free  states  show  a  much  more 
rapid  decennial  increase  than  any  of  the  far  south  states,  still  the 
total  increment  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  single  state  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  These  figures  reveal  no  mad  hegira  to  a  fairer  and  better 
land.  The  increase  in  the  Northern  states  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  immigration  from  the  South.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
Negro  population,  left  to  itself,  would  not  be  a  self  sustaining 
quantity  in  the  higher  latitudes.  During  the  last  decade  there 
was  an  absolute  decline  of  the  Negro  population  in  Vermont, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  California. 

The  political  significance  of  this  Northern  movement  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  absolute  weight.  It  is  only  in  the  North  that 
the  Negro  vote  has  dynamic  power.  In  several  of  the  border 
states,  this  vote  is  at  present  unhampered,  but  there  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  future  security.  In  Mississippi  there  are  197,936  Negro 
males  of  voting  age,  but  this  potential  vote  does  not  affect  the 
choice  of  a  single  official  of  that  state.  The  black  vote  of  that 
commonwealth  is  as  completely  nullified  as  the  last  two  amend¬ 
ments  had  never  been  appended  to  our  national  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand  the  5,193  adult  Negro  males  in  Mich,  are  accounted 
of  considerable  consequence  in  the  political  equation  of  that  state. 
In  the  Northern  and  Western  states  where  men  feel  free  to  align 
themselves  according  to  conviction,  the  two  parties  are  so  nearly 
even  that  the  Negro  vote  constitutes  the  balance  of  power.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  unusual  political  conditions,  which  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
continue,  the  last  three  presidential  elections  were  practically  one¬ 
sided.  The  Republican  party  triumphed  by  a  margin  that  far 
exceeded  the  entire  Negro  Contingent.  It  is  only  in  several  of  the 
border  states  that  this  vote  could  in  any  way  have  affected  the 
fate  of  presidential  electors.  The  Negro  vote,  however,  has  been 
quite  effective  in  state  elections,  and  in  the  choice  of  congress¬ 
men.  As  the  parties  gravitate  to  normal  conditions,  the  Negro 
vote  will  again  become  the  balance  of  power  in  the  controlling 
states  of  the  North.  At  the  beginning  of  every  campaign  each 
party  feels  that  it  has  a  chance  of  success.  At  such  times  the 
black  vote  looms  up  large  and  significant.  In  national  affairs  the 
colored  vote  usually  adheres  to  the  party  of  Lincoln  and  Sumner. 
As  the  margin  between  the  two  parties  is  a  shifting  and  uncertain 
quantity,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Negro  vote  in  the  Northern 
States  becomes  a  matter  of  great  political  importance. 
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NEGRO 

maLes  of  voting  age  in  the  northern 

STATES. 

STATE.  |  1890. 

1900. 

Pennsylvania 

34,873 

51,668 

New  York 

24,231 

31,425 

Illinois 

18,200 

29,762 

Ohio 

25,922 

31,235 

Indiana 

13,079 

18,186 

New  Jersey 

14,564 

21,474 

Massachusetts 

7  967 

10,456 

Rhode  Island 

2,261 

2,765 

Connecticut 

3,497 

4,576 

Kansas 

12,543 

14,695 

Michigan 

5,i93 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story  when  we  consider  the  normal 
relation  between  the  two  parties  in  these  several  states.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Negroes  in  the  North  are  found  very 
largely  in  the  cities.  This  makes  this  vote  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  municipal  elections.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  this  vote  to  distribute  itself  between  the  two  parties  in 
purely  municipal  and  local  matters,  which  to  a  great  degree  neu¬ 
tralizes  its  special  significance. 
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CITY. 

/ 


NEGROES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 


Philadelphia 

20,095 

New  York 

18,651 

Chicago 

12,424 

Pittsburg 

6,541 

Indianapolis 

5,200 

Boston 

4,44i 

Cincinnati 

4.997 

Detroit 

i,732 

The  most  effective  use  that  the  Negro  in  the  North  can  make  of 
his  political  privilege  is  to  uphold  civic  righteousness  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  to  support  those  men  and  measures  pledged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  integrity  of  the  constitution  and  its  vital  amendments. 
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THE  NEGRO  AND  HIS  CITIZENSHIP. 


acts  22  '.25-29. — And  when  they  had  tied  him  up  with  the 
thongs,  Paid  said  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by,  Is  it  lazvful  for 
you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned ?  And 
when  the  centurion  heard  it,  he  went  to  the  chief  captain  and  told 
him,  saying,  What  art  thou  about  to  do?  for  this  man  is  a  Roman. 
And  the  chief  captain  came  and  said  unto  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou 
a  Roman?  And  he  said,  Yea.  And  the  chief  captain  anszvered, 
With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  citizenship.  But  Paul  said,  But 
I  am  a  Roman  born.  They  then  that  were  about  to  examine  him 
■straightway  departed  from  him :  and  the  chief  captain  also  was 
afraid  when  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had 
bound  him. 

In  this  passage  attention  is  directed  to  four  things:  To  the  fact 
that  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen ;  to  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to 
be  treated  in  a  way  that  was  forbidden  by  his  citizenship ;  to  the 
fact  that  he  stood  up  for  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  were  about  to  infringe  upon  his  rights 
were  restrained,  were  overawed. 

I.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Paul  was  a  Roman  cit¬ 
izen.  Citizenship  was  a  possession  that  was  very  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  and  that  was  obtained  in  several  ways, — by  birth,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  military  services,  and  as  a 
favor.  Paul’s  came  to  him  by  inheritance ;  his  father  before  him 
had  been  a  Roman  citizen :  how  it  came  to  the  father  we  do  not 
know.  At  one  time  the  price  paid  for  it  was  very  great.  The 
chief  captain,  in  the  narrative  of  which  our  text  is  a  part,  tells  us 
that  he  obtained  his  with  a  great  sum ;  and  therefore  he  seemed 
surprised  to  think  that  a  man  in  Paul’s  circumstances  should  have 
it.  At  first  he  seemed  a  little  incredulous,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  The  penalty  for  falsely  claiming  to  be  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen  was  death ;  this  fact  together  with  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
apostle  finally  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind :  he  accepted  his  state¬ 
ment. 

It  was  not  only  a  great  honor  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  but  it 
carried  with  it  many  rights  and  privileges  that  were  not  enjoyed 
by  others.  These  rights  were  either  private  or  public, — Jus 
Quiritium,  and  Jus  Civitatis.  Among  Private  Rights,  was  the 
Right  of  Liberty.  This  secured  him  against  imprisonment  with¬ 
out  trial ;  exemption  from  all  degrading  punishments,  such  as 
scourging  and  crucifixion ;  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  emperor 
after  sentence  by  an  inferior  magistrate  or  tribunal,  in  any  part 
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of  the  empire ;  and  also  the  right  to  he  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor,  if  charged  with  a  capital  offence. 

Among  Public  Rights  belonging  to  Roman  citizens  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned :  ( i )  The  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
■censor’s  book,  called,  Jus  Census.  (2)  The  right  of  serving  in 
the  army,  called,  Jus  Militiae.  At  first  only  citizens  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  permitted  to  engage  in  military  operations,  to  bear 
arms  and  fight  in  its  behalf.  (3)  The  right  to  vote  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  assemblies  of  the  people,  called,  Jus  Suffragii.  This  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
citizenship,  and  one  that  should  be  highly  prized  and  sacredly 
guarded.  (4)  The  right  of  bearing  public  offices  in  the  state. 

There  were  many  other  rights  enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  enumerate  them :  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  us  the  value,  the  importance  of  Roman  citizenship ;  and  this 
citizenship  the  apostle  Paul  was  invested  with,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  were  involved  in  it.  On  one  occasion  he 
said,  “I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,”  referring  to  Tarsus,  which 
was  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  more  than  that,  as 
.he  tells  us  here,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  empire. 

II.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Paul  was  about  to  be 
treated  in  a  way  that  was  forbidden  by  his  citizenship;  that  was 
contrary  to  Roman  law.  He  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend 
the  feast  of  Pentecost.  After  meeting  the  brethren  and  rehears¬ 
ing  to  them  the  wonderful  things  which  God  had  wrought 
through  his  dninistry  among  the  Gentiles,  they  congratulated  him 
upon  his  success,  but  said  to  him:  “Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  there  are  among  the  Jews  of  them  that  have 
believed ;  and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law :  and  they  have  been 
informed  concerning  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  who 
are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  telling  them  not  to  cir¬ 
cumcise  their  children  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.  What 
Is  it  therefore?  they  will  certainly  hear  that  thou  art  come.  Do 
therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee:  We  have  four  men  that  have 
a  vow  on  them ;  these  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  and  be 
at  charges  for  them,  that  they  may  shave  their  heads :  and  all 
shall  know  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  things  whereof  they  have 
been  informed  concerning  thee  but  that  thou  thyself  walkest  or¬ 
derly,  keeping  the  law.”  It  was  in  compliance  with  this  request, 
that  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  do  as  he  was  asked  to  do :  and 
while  there  was  seen  by  certain  Jews  of  Asia,  i.  e.,  the  province 
of  Asia,  who  at  once  stirred  up  the  multitude  and  laid  hands  on 
"him,  crying  out,  “Men  of  Israel,  help:  This  is  the  man  that  teach- 
eth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this 
place ;  and  moreover  he  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple  and 
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hath  defiled  this  holy  place.”  It  was  like  touching  a  match  to  a 
powder  magazine.  The  people  were  aroused.  'Instantly  there 
was  a  response  to  the  call ;  and  dragging  the  apostle  out  of  the 
temple  they  were  in  the  act  of  beating  him  to  death,  when  the 
chief  captain,  learning  of  the  tumult,  rushed  down  with  a  squad 
of  soldiers  and  rescuing  him,  brought  him  into  the  castle.  The 
next  day  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  trouble  was,  the 
real  ground  of  complaint  against  the  apostle,  the  chief  captain 
proposed  to  examine  him  by  scourging,  and  issued  orders  to  that 
effect.  In  obedience  to  this  order  the  apostle  was  stripped  and  ac¬ 
tually  tied  up.  The  process  of  examination  proposed  was  very  se¬ 
vere.  The  culprit  was  stripped  and  tied  in  a  bending  posture  to  a 
pillar,  or  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  the  punishment  was  inflicted 
with  a  scourge  made  of  leathern  thongs  weighted  with  sharp 
pieces  of  bone  or  lead,  the  object  being  to  extort  from  the  suf¬ 
ferer  a  confession  of  his  guilt  or  the  information  desired. 

If  the  chief  captain  had  understood  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
could  have  followed  the  address  of  the  apostle  which  was  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  he  would  have  understood  what 
the  trouble  was,  without  attempting  to  resort  to  this  brutal  meth¬ 
od  of  finding  out ;  but  evidently  he  did  not.  Everything  indica¬ 
ted,  however,  that  it  was  something  very  serious,  judging  from 
their  treatment  of  him,  and  from  the  intense  excitement  which 
his  words  produced  upon  them,  and  hence,  he  was  all  the  more- 
anxious  to  find  out.  If  the  apostle  was  guilty  of  any  offence  a- 
gainst  the  law,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  captain  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  it,  and  to  punish  him  accordingly,  but  if  he  was  innocent, 
if  he  had  in  no  way  transgressed  the  law,  it  was  his  duty  to  re¬ 
lease  him.  The  law  also  provided  how  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
an  accused  person  was  to  be  ascertained ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  chief  captain  to  have  followed  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
law ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that  he  had  determined 
upon  another  course :  the  prisoner  is  ordered  to  be  scourged,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  upon  those  who  had  assaulted  him  to  make  their 
charges,  and  to  substantiate  them,  and  then  giving  the  apostle  an 
opportunity  of  defending  himself. 

III.  Attention  is  directed  in  the  text  to  the  fact,  that  the  apos¬ 
tle  stood  up  manfully  for  his  rights.  After  they  had  tied  him 
up,  as  if  waiting  to  see  just  how  far  they  would  go,  and  just  as- 
the  process  of  scourging  was  about  to  begin,  he  challenged  their 
right  to  proceed :  he  said  to  the  centurion,  who  was  standing  by, 
and  who  was  there  as  the  representative  of  the  chief  captain,  to 
see  that  the  scourging  was  properly  done,  and  to  make  note  of 
what  he  confessed, — he  said  to  this  man:  “Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned?”  The  law 
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expressly  forbade  the  scourging  of  Roman  citizens ;  it  was  an  in¬ 
dignity  to  which  no  Roman  citizen  was  to  be  subjected.  This 
was  what  was  known  as  the  Porcian  law,  and  took  its  name  from 
Porcius,  the  Tribune  through  whose  influence  its  adoption  was 
secured.  And  this  is  the  law  to  which  the  apostle  here  appeals, 
whose  protection  he  invokes.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  not  only 
knew  what  his  rights  were,  but  he  stood  up  for  his  rights.  He 
insists  here  upon  being  treated,  as  he  was  entitled  to  be  treated,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  empire.  They  are  about  to  scourge  him,  contrary 
to  law,  and  he  says  to  them,  Stop ;  you  have  no  right  to  treat  me 
in  this  way,  intimating  and  they  evidently  understood  it,  that  if 
they  did  not  desist,  they  would  hear  from  him ;  he  would  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  emperor. 

This  is  not  the  only  place  where  Paul  falls  back  upon  his  rights 
as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  did  the  same  thing  a  little  later  on.  He 
was  removed  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea,  as  you  will  remember, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  two  years.  During  that  time 
he  was  frequently  placed  on  trial  before  various  officials, — before 
Felix,  before  Festus,  before  Agrippa.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  hearings,  that  Festus  the  governor,  in  order  to  curry  favor 
with  the  Jews,  intimated  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  tried :  and  doubtless  this  was  his  intention,  having  entered 
into  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  enemies  of  the  apostle,  who' 
had  resolved  to  kill  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  they  felt 
that  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  if  they  could  only 
induce  the  governor  to  return  him  to  Jerusalem.  The  apostle,  of 
course,  knew  all  this ;  he  knew  how  intensely  they  hated  him,  and 
what  their  plans  and  purposes  were,  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  entrapped  in  this  way.  The  record  is:  “Paul  said  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  ‘Neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews,  nor  against  the  tem¬ 
ple,  nor  against  Caesar  have  I  sinned  at  all.  But  Festus,  desir¬ 
ing  to  gain  favor  with  the  Jews,  answered  Paul  and  said,  ‘Wilt 
thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of  these  things  be¬ 
fore  me?’  But  Paul  said,  ‘I  am  standing  before  Caesar’s 
judgment-seat,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged:  to  the  Jews  have  I 
done  no  wrong,  as  thou  also  very  well  knowest.  If  then  I  am  a 
wrong  doer,  and  have  committed  anything  worthy  of  death,  I 
refuse  not  to  die ;  but  if  none  of  these  things  is  true  whereof  these 
accuse  me,  no  man  can  give  me  up  to  them.  I  appeal  unto  Cae¬ 
sar.’  Then  Festus,  when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  an¬ 
swered,  ‘Thou  hast  appealed  unto  Caesar,  unto  Caesar  thou  shalt 
go.’  ” 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  the  right  of 
appeal ;  the  right  of  being  heard  directly  by  the  emperor,  of  taking 
his  case  out  of  the  hands  of  all  inferior  judicatories,  up  to  the 
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highest:  and  this  is  the  right  which  the  apostle  here  avails  himself 
of.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  from  being  turned  over 
by  a  corrupt  official  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  forcibly 
illustrates  the  importance  of  citizenship.  Had  he  not  been  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  clothed  with  the  sacred  right  of  appeal  he  would  have 
been  basely  sacrificed  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  or,  though  he 
had  been  a  Roman  citizen,  if  he  had  cowardly  surrendered  his 
right,  if  he  had  failed  to  exercise  it,  he  would  have  equally  per¬ 
ished  ;  but  the  apostle  stood  upon  his  right,  and  so  succeeded  in 
thwarting  the  purposes  of  his  enemies. 

IV.  Attention  is  directed  in  the  text  to  the  fact,  that  those  who 
were  about  to  scourge  this  man,  were  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  The  moment  they  be¬ 
came  aware  of  this  fact ;  at  the  mere  mention  of  that  sacred  name, 
citizen,  everything  came  to  a  stand  still ;  the  uplifted  hand,  ready 
to  smite,  is  arrested,  and  we  find  the  centurion  running  ofif,  in 
great  excitement  in  search  of  the  chief  captain,  and  saying  to 
him,  “What  are  you  about?  Do  you  know  that  this  man  is  a  Ro¬ 
man  and  we  see  the  chief  captain  coming  in  great  haste  and  say¬ 
ing  to  the  apostle,  “What?  can  it  be  possible!  Are  you  really  a 
Roman?”  “Yes,”  said  the  apostle,  “I  am;  and  my  father  before 
me  was.”  The  chief  captain  is  astonished ;  yea,  more,  fear  takes 
hold  of  him ;  he  becomes  suddenly  alarmed. 

There  are  two  things  in  this  incident  that  are  worthy  of  note : 
first,  this  indignity  that  was  offered  to  the  apostle  was  through 
ignorance.  It  was  not  known  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  The 
law  was  violated,  but  it  was  not  purposely  done.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  chief  captain  to  ignore  the  rights  involved  in  cit¬ 
izenship  ;  for  he  himself  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was  interested 
in  maintaining  those  rights.  And,  second,  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  a  very  grave  offense,  a  very  serious 
matter ;  and  it  became  a  serious  matter  because  back  of  this  cit¬ 
izenship  was  the  whole  power  of  the  empire.  These  rights  were 
carefully  guarded,  were  rigidly  enforced,  so  that  the  term,  Roman 
citizen,  was  everywhere  respected.  No  one  could  infringe  those 
rights  with  impunity :  hence  you  will  notice  what  is  said  here, 
“The  chief  captain  was  afraid  when  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  because  he  had  bound  him.”  He  recognized  at  once  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  That  was  old  pagan  Rome ;  but  under 
its  rule  citizenship  meant  something ;  it  was  a  sacred  thing ;  back 
of  it  stood  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  to  give  efficacy, 
power  to  it.  This  man  was  afraid  when  he  realized  what  he  had 
done ;  and  that  is  the  feeling  which  outraged  citizenship  ought 
everywhere  to  inspire.  It  ought  to  mean  something ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  power  somewhere  to  enforce  its  meaning. 
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But  it  is  not  of  Roman  citizenship  that  I  desire  to  speak  at  this 
time,  but  rather  of  American  citizenship,  and  of  that  citizenship 
as  it  pertains  to  ourselves.  In  the  providence  of  God  we  are  cit¬ 
izens  of  this  great  Republic.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declares :  “All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  U- 
nited  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.”  Un¬ 
der  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  we  are  all  citizens ;  and  we 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  citizens.  We  have  lived  here  as  long 
as  any  other  class  in  the  Republic ;  we  have  worked  as  hard  as 
any  other  class  to  develop  the  country ;  and  we  have  fought  as 
bravely  as  any  other  class  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic.  If 
length  of  residence,  if  unstinted  toil,  if  great  sacrifices  of  blood, 
if  the  laying  of  one’s  self  on  the  country’s  altar  in  the  hour  of  per¬ 
il,  of  danger,  give  any  claim  to  ciizenship,  then  our  claim  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute ;  for  all  these  things  are  true  of  us. 

We  are  citizens  of  this  great  Republic:  and  citizenship  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  thing :  I  hope  we  realize  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  prized ;  to  be 
highly  esteemed.  It  has  come  to  us  after  250  years  of  slavery, 
of  unrequited  toil ;  it  has  come  to  us  after  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
in  which  billions  of  treasure  and  rivers  of  blood  were  poured  out; 
it  has  come  to  us  as  a  boon  from  the  nation  at  a  time  when  it  had 
reached  its  loftiest  moral  development ;  when  its  moral  sense  was 
quickened  as  it  had  never  been  before,  and  when  it  stood  as  it  had 
never  stood  before  upon  the  great  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  not  as  glittering  generalities,  but 
as  great  realities :  it  was  at  that  sublime  period  in  our  history, 
when  the  national  conscience  was  at  work;  when  the  men  who 
were  in  charge  of  affairs  were  men  who  stood  for  righteousness ; 
when  the  great  issues  before  the  country  were  moral  issues,  issues 
involving  human  rights, — that  the  nation  saw  fit  to  abolish  slavery 
and  to  decree  the  citizenship  of  ali  men,  black  and  white  alike. 
When  we  think  of  what  this  citizenship  has  cost,  in  blood  and 
treasure ;  of  the  noble  men  through  whose  influence  it  was 
brought  about;  and  of  the  fact  that  it  came  to  us  from  the  Na¬ 
tion  when  it  was  at  its  best,  when  it  was  living  up  to  its  highest 
light,  and  to  its  noblest  conceptions  of  right  and  duty, — we  ought 
to  prize  it,  to  set  a  high  value  upon  it. 

And  we  ought  to  show  our  appreciation  of  "it :  (1).  By  being 
good  citizens ;  by  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  develop  our¬ 
selves  along  right  lines,  intellectually,  morally,  spiritually,  and 
also  materially :  and  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  promote  the 
general  good;  everything  that  will  help  to  make  for  municipal, 
state,  and  national  righteousness.  We  are  to  remember  that  we 
are  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  that  the  whole  will  be  affected  by 
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our  conduct,  either  for  good  or  bad.  If  we  live  right,  if  we  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  train  our  children  to  do  the 
same,  we  ennoble  our  citizenship ;  we  become  a  part  of  the  great 
conservative  force  of  society,  a  positive  blessing  to  the  commun¬ 
ity,  the  state,  the  nation.  It  is  especially  important  for  us,  in 
view  of  the  strong  prejudice  against  us,  the  disposition  to  view  us 
with  a  critical  eye,  to  hold  up  and  magnify  our  short-comings, 
that  we  be  particularly  concerned  to  be  constantly  manifesting, 
evidencing  our  good  citizenship-  by  allying  ourselves  only  with 
the  things  that  are  true,  and  just,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  fight  that  is  being  made  against  us  to-day  is  by  those 
who  are  doing  most  to  discredit  us,  to  array  public  sentiment  a- 
gainst  us,— those  who  are  parading  our  short-comings  and  imper¬ 
fections,  who  are  giving  the  greatest  publicity,  the  widest  circula  - 
tion  to  them.  There  are  persons  in  this  country,  who  are 
determined,  and  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  blacken  our 
good  name.  Dr.  DuBois,  in  that  splendid  document  of  his,  “Cre¬ 
do,”  said  among  other  things,  “I  believe  in  the  Devil  and  his  an¬ 
gels,  who  wantonly  work  to  narrow  the  opportunity  of  struggling 
human  beings,  especially  if  they  be  black;  who  spit  in  the  faces 
of  the  fallen,  strike  them  that  cannot  strike  again,  believe  the  worst 
and  work  to  prove  it,  hating  the  image  which  their  Maker 
stamped  on  a  brother’s  soul.”  And  this  is  one  of  the  conditions 
that  confront  us  in  this  country,  and  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of.  The  fact  that  there  is  this  determination  on  the  part  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  to  prove  that  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  this  great  boon  of 
citizenship,  should  have  the  effect  of  creating  within  us  a  counter 
determination  to  show  that  we  are  worthy, — to  do  our  level  best 
in  every  sphere  of  life.  Now  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that 
we  are  not  proving  ourselves  to  be  good  citizens ;  for  we  are :  a 
great  many  of  us  are ;  but  I  have  called  attention  to  it  because 
I  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  emphasized ;  that  we  need  to  feel  more 
keenly  and  more  widely  than  is  felt,  the  meaning  of  this  great 
boon  and  the  demand  which  it  makes  upon  us.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  every  man  to  live  a  straightforward,  upright,  worthy  life. 
And  what  is  needed  is,  not  only  that  we,  who  have  had  exception¬ 
al  opportunities,  should  feel  this  way,  but  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  should  be  educated  to  feel  the  same,  to  be  animated  by 
the  same  spirit.  And  we  are  to  be  their  educators ;  it  is  through 
us  that  this  spirit  is  to  descend  upon  them,  and  take  possession  of 
them.  If  this  citizenship  means  anything,  it  means  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  everything  which  makes  for  law 
for  order,  for  good  government,  for  individual,  municipal,  state, 
and  national  purity  and  righteousness ;  it  means  that  each  one  of 
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tis  ought  to  be  a  living  example  of  the  best  type  of  what  a  citizen 
ought  to  be. 

But  this  is  not  all :  if  we  value  our  citizenship  we  will  not  only 
seek  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  to  live  on  the  highest  plane 
but  we  will  also  stand  up  manfully  for  our  rights  under  that  citi¬ 
zenship.  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  preach  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  self-effacement.  I  never  have  believed  in  that  pernicious 
doctrine,  and  never  will.  When  you  have  effaced  a  man,  civilly 
and  politically,  in  a  government  like  our  own,  what  is  he?  What 
does  he  amount  to?  Who  cares  for  him?  What  rights  has  he 
which  any  other  class  is  bound  to  respect  ?  He  is  a  mere  nonenti¬ 
ty,  entitled  to  no  consideration,  and  with  no  refuge  to  which  he 
can  fly  in  the  hour  of  his  need.  To  be  civilly  and  politically  ef¬ 
faced  is  to  be  civilly  and  politically  dead ;  and  to  be  civilly  and 
politically  dead  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  every  political 
party  or  organization,  and  to  be  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  worst 
elements  in  the  community  without  any  means  of  redress. 

We  are  citizens  of  this  Republic:  and  I  want  to  direct  attention 
to  this  fact  for  a  moment;  and  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  oi 
doing  it  at  this  time,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  the 
inauguration  of  our  President.  I  thank  God  for  the  man  at  the 
White  House ;  for  his  courage ;  for  his  high  sense  of  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  for  the  many  splendid  things  which  he  has  said ;  and  for  the 
noble  stand  which  he  has  taken  on  human  rights ;  on  equality  of 
opportunity ;  on  the  open  door  for  every  man  in  the  Republic  ir¬ 
respective  of  race  or  color.  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
such  a  President.  I  commend  him  heartily  for  what  he  has  done. 
I  hope  he  will  do  more ;  I  hope  there  are  yet  larger  things  in  store 
for  this  race  through  him.  But  whether  he  does  more  or  not ; 
or  whatever  may  be  his  future  policy,  or  the  future  policy  of  the 
leaders  of  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  or  the  rank  and  file 
of  those  parties,  it  cannot,  it  will  not  affect  in  the  least,  our  atti¬ 
tude  in  regard  to  our  rights  under  the  Constitution.  We  are  cit¬ 
izens,  clothed  with  citizenship  rights ;  and,  there  is  no  thought  or 
intention  on  our  part  of  ever  surrendering  a  single  one  of  them. 
Whatever  others  may  think  of  it,  or  desire  in  regard  to  it,  we  do 
not  propose  to  retreat  a  single  inch,  to  give  up  for  one  moment 
the  struggle.  I  say,  we  and  in  this,  I  believe  I  speak  for  those 
who  represent  the  sentiment  that  is  taking  more  and  more  firmly 
hold  of  the  heart  of  this  race.  I  belong  to  what  may  be  cahed 
the  radical  wing  of  the  race,  on  the  race  question :  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  compromises ;  in  surrendering,  or  acquiescing,  even  mn- 
porarily,  in  the  deprivation  of  a  single  right,  out  of  deference  to 
an  unrighteous  public  sentiment.  I  believe  with  Lowell, 
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“They  enslave  their  children's  children, 

Who  make  compromise  with  sin.” 

And  this,  I  believe  at  heart,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  race;  at  least, 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  some  of  us.  There  is  where  we  have 
taken  our  stand  and  there  is  where  we  propose  to  stanrt 
to  the  end.  What  belongs  to  us  as  citizens  we  want;  and 
we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  We  are  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  here  to  stay.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
our  ever  leaving  it.  This  is  our  home,  as  it  has  been  the  home  of 
our  ancestors  for  generations,  and  will  be  the  home  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  our  children’s  children,  for  all  time.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us,  therefore,  that  our  status  in  it,  as  it  is 
permanently  fixed,  should  be,  not  that  of  a  proscribed  class,  but 
that  of  full  citizenship  with  every  right,  civil  and  political,  accord¬ 
ed  to  us  that  is  accorded  to  other  citizens  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
the  thing  that  we  are  to  insist  upon ;  this  is  the  evil  against  which 
we  are  to  guard. 

What  our  enemies  are  seeking  to  effect  is  to  make  this  a  white- 
man’s  government ;  to  fix  permanently  our  status  in  it,  as  one  of 
civil  and  political  inferiority.  The  issue  is  sharply  drawn;  and 
it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  be  thus  reduced,  whether  such 
shall  be  our  permanent  status  or  not.  One  thing  we  may  be  as¬ 
sured  of :  such  will  surely  be  our  fate  unless  we  clearly  compre¬ 
hend  the  issue,  and  set  ourselves  earnestly  to  work  to  counteract 
the  movement,  by  resisting  in  every  legitimate  way  its  consumma¬ 
tion,  and  by  using  our  influence  to  create  a  counter  public  senti¬ 
ment. 

What  are  some  of  these  citizenship  rights  for  which  we  should 
earnestly  contend? 

(i)  The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  In  one  section  of  this  country,  at  least ,  and 
the  area  is  growing,  and  is  fast  including  others,  the  life  of  a  Ne¬ 
gro  isn’t  worth  as  much  as  that  of  a  dog.  He  may  be  shot  down, 
murdered,  strung  up  to  a  tree,  burnt  to  death,  by  any  white  ruf¬ 
fian,  or  band  of  lawbreakers  and  murderers  with  impunity.  The 
color  of  his  skin  gives  any  white  man  liberty  to  maltreat  him,  to 
trample  upon  him.  He  has  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound 
to  respect.  If  he  goes  to  law,  there  is  no  redress;  his  appeals  a- 
vail  nothing  with  judge  and  jury.  That  is  a  condition  of  things 
that  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  under.  As  long  as  the  life  of 
a  black  man  is  not  just  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  white  man,  in  every 
section  of  the  Republic ;  as  long  as  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  him 
are  treated  with  greater  leniency  than  wrongs  perpetrated  upon 
white  men,  his  status  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  white  man ; 
and  as  long  as  it  is  not  the  same  an  injustice  is  done  him,  which 
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he  ought  to  resist;  against  which  he  ought  to  protest,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  protest. 

(2)  Another  citizenship  right  is  that  of  receiving 
equal  accommodations  on  all  common  carriers  and  in  all  hos- 
telries ;  on  railroads,  steamboats,  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  in  all 
public  places.  When  we  travel,  whatever  we  are  able  to  pay  for 
we  are  entitled  to,  just  as  other  citizens  are.  To-day  this  is 
largely  denied  us.  The  hotels  are  not  open  to  us ;  the  restaurants 
are  not  open  to  us,  even  the  little  ten  cent  lunch  counters,  in 
this  the  capital  city  of  the  nation,  are  not  open  to  us :  we  are  shut 
out  from  all  such  places,  and  shut  out  because  of  the  color  of  our 
skin.  If  we  attempt  to  travel,  and  turn  our  faces  southward,  we 
must  ride  in  Jim  Crow  cars ;  we  must  be  segregated,  shut  up  in  a 
little  compartment  by  ourselves.  The  privilege  which  we  once 
enjoyed  without  stint  of  taking  a  sleeper  or  Pullman  car,  even 
that  now  is  being  taken  from  us.  One  state  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  make  it  unlawful  to  sell  a  ticket  to  a  person  of  color  on  a 
sleeper.  That  is  the  state  of  Georgia ;  a  State  that  has  in  it  At¬ 
lanta  University,  and  Clark  University,  and  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
College,  and  Spelman  Seminary,  and  the  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Haines  Institute,  and  many  other  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  a  State  that  has  within  its  borders  some  of  the  very  best  type 
of  Negroes  in  this  country.  The  meaning  of  all  this,  don’t  let  us 
misunderstand :  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  policy,  which  is  being 
vigorously  pushed  by  our  enemies,  to  fix  our  status  as  one  of  in¬ 
feriority,  by  shutting  us  out  from  certain  privileges.  The  whole 
thing  is  w'fong.  Such  invidious  distinctions  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  in  a  republic.  It  is  inconsistent  with  citizenship.  Ev¬ 
erything  ought  to  be  open  to  all  citizens  alike: — railroad  cars, 
hotels,  restaurants,  steamboats,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
land :  our  public  schools  ought  to  be  open  to  all  the  children  alike. 
There  ought  not  be  separate  schools  for  the  whites,  and  separate 
schools  for  blacks :  all  the  children  of  the  Republic  ought  to  be 
educated  together;  and  sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  come  to  that. 
Some  one  has  said,  ‘‘It  isn’t  so  much  the  Jim  Crow  car,  as  it  is  the 
Jim  Crow  Negro  in  the  car.”  The  fallacy  of  this  statement,  and 
its  attempted  mitigation  or  justification  of  the  Jim  Crow  car,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Jim  Crow  car  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Jim  Crow  Negro.  It  was  not  instituted  for  him,  but  for  all 
Negroes,  whether  Jim  Crow  or  not:  in  fact,  it  was  designed,  par¬ 
ticularly,  not  for  the  Jim  Crow  Negro,  but  for  the  intelligent, 
progressive,  self-respecting  Negro.  If  there  are  Jim  Crow  Ne¬ 
groes  among  us  we  owe  them  a  duty ;  we  ought  to  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  to  lift  them  to  higher  levels ;  but.  while  we  are  do¬ 
ing  this,  don’t  let  us  forget  that  there  is  a  Jim  Crow  car,  and 
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what  it  stands  for.  It  stands  for  a  hostile  public  sentiment ;  it  is 
a  part  of  a  concerted  plan  which  seeks  to  degrade  us,  to  rob  us  of 
our  rights,  to  deprive  us  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  citizens, 
because  of  the  color  of  our  skin.  If  there  were  no  Jim  Crow  Ne¬ 
groes,  we  would  have  the  Jim  Crow  car  all  the  same.  We 
should  fight  the  Jim  Crow  cars,  therefore,  not  only  because  of  the 
personal  discomfort  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  travelling,  but 
also  because  of  the  general  system  of  which  it  is  a  part, — a  sys¬ 
tem  which  seeks  to  establish  a  double  citizenship  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  based  upon  race  and  color ;  the  one  superior  to  the  other.,  and 
carrying  with  it  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the  other. 

(3)  Another  citizenship  right  is  that  of  serving  in  the  Army 
and  Navy;  the  right  to  take  up  arms  and  to  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
country.  This  is  our  right,  and  we  have  exercised  it,  and  are 
still  exercising  it.  We  have  fought  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic ;  and  are  represented  to-day  in  both  Army  and  Navy.  We 
have  made  a  glorious  record  for  ourselves  in  this  respect.  There 
is  no  better  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Republic,  than  the  black 
soldier.  This  right  has  not  been  denied  us,  but  let  us,  neverthe¬ 
less,  keep  our  eyes  on  it.  There  are  some  things  even  here  that 
need  to  be  looked  into.  It  has  been  many  years  since  we  have 
"have  had  a  representative  in  the  great  Naval  or  Military  school  of 
the  country ;  and  there  have  been  some  rumors  about  limiting  the 
aspirations  of  Negroes  in  the  Army,  of  not  permitting  them 
to  advance  beyond  a  certain  point.  If  there  is  such  a  thought  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  it  must  be  resisted. 
The  Negro  must  be  free — in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy, — in  every 
part  of  the  Army  and  Navy,— as  other  citizens  are  free ;  to  advance 
according  to  his  merit.  His  color  must  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
against  him. 

(4)  Another  citizen  right  is  that  of  suffrage,  the  right  of  the 
ballot ;  the  right  to  have  part  in  the  government ;  to  say  who  shall 
make  the  laws  and  who  shall  execute  them ;  and  what  the  laws 
shall  be;  the  right  to  have  an  opinion,  and  to  have  that  opinion 
counted  in  determining  what  shall  be  and  what  shall  not  be.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  rights.  In  a  republic  citizenship  means  very 
little  without  it.  It  is  this  which  marks  the  difference  between  a 
representative  government,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  and  a  despotism,  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  glory  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  the  triumph  of  democra¬ 
cy;  and  what  is  the  triumph  of  democracy  but  the  right  of  the 
people  to  say  who  shall  rule ;  and  how  is  the  will  of  the  people  ex¬ 
pressed  ?  Through  the  ballot ;  at  the  polls.  The  ballot  therefore 
is  the  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to  be 
sovereign  citizens  of  the  Republic  therefore,  this  right  to  vote 
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must  be  preserved.  The  old  despotic  idea  of  government  was, 
that  some  people  were  born  to  rule,  and  that  others  were  born  to 
be  ruled ;  and  the  idea  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  people  in 
this  country,  in  democratic  America,  in  face  of  the  affirmation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  is  that  in  this  country,  there  are  some  people  who  are  born 
to  rule,  and  others  who  are  born  to  be  ruled ;  and  that  the  people 
who  are  born  to  rule  are  the  whites,  and  those  who  are  born  to  be 
ruled  are  theblacks  :hence  the  effort  that  is  beingmade  to  divest  us 
of  this  symbol  of  sovereignty,— the  ballot.  Let  us  not  be  deceived ; 
let  us  give  no  heed  to  any  teaching,  never  mind  from  what  source 
it  may  come,  which  seeks  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  bal¬ 
lot.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  we  vote  or  not?  I 
have  heard  some  weak-kneed,  time-serving  representatives  of  our 
own  race  say ;  and  the  thought  has  been  caught  up  by  the  men  in 
the  south  who  have  been  seeking  to  rob  us  of  our  rights,  and  by 
those  in  the  North  who  have  been  playing  into  their  hands;  and 
they  have  said,  Yes,  What  difference  does  it  make?  Are  you  not 
just  as  well  off  without  it?  What  difference  does  it  make?  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world :  the  difference  between  a 
sovereign  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  one  who  has  been  stripped 
of  his  sovereignty ;  between  one  who  has  a  say  in  what  is  going 
on,  and  one  who  has  not ;  between  one  who  is  ruled  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  one  who  is  ruled  without  it.  If  we  are  just  as  well  off 
without  the  ballot,  how  is  it  that  the  white  man  is  not  just  as  well 
off  without  it?  And  if  he  is  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  why  should 
he  ask  us  tof  give  it  up?  Why  should  we  give  it  up ?  If  he  needs 
it  in  order  to  protect  himself,  much  more  do  we,  for  we  are  weak¬ 
er  than  he  is,  and  need  all  the  more  the  power  which  comes  from 
the  ballot. 

(5)  Another  citizenship  right  is,  that  of  holding  office,  the 
right  to  be  voted  for,  and  of  being- appointed  to  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  by  the  executive  power.  This  is  also  a  right  that  be¬ 
longs  to  us,  and  that  we  must  contend  for.  It  is  one  of  our 
rights  that  is  now  being  especially  contested  in  the  South.  The  Ne¬ 
gro  must  not  be  appointed  to  any  office,  is  the  demand  of  Southern 
white  sentiment.  I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  not  yielded 
wholly  to  that  sentiment.  The  fight  which  he  made  in  the  Crum 
case  was  a  notable  one,  and  clearly  indicated  thqt  he  was  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  shut  that  door  of  opportunity  to  the  Negro;  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  take  the  position  that  a  man  was  to  be  debarred  from 
public  office  simply  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  That  was 
the  right  position  for  him  to  take,  and  the  only  one  that  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  oath  of  office,  and  his  position  as  President  of  all 
the  people.  I  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  act  upon  that  prmci- 
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pie ;  and  that  he  will  do  more  than  he  has  done.  There  is  room 
for  improvement  in  this  direction.  A  few  more  appointments 
of  colored  men  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  would  be  a 
good  thing.  It  ought  to  be  done.  The  right  of  colored  men  to 
receive  appointments  ought  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  emphasized 
by  multiplying  those  appointments.  There  is  nothing  like  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  impressing  the  truth.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  give  us  many  such  object  lessons  during  the  next  four  years. 

The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  the  right 
to  receive  equal  accommodation  on  railroads,  steamboats,  in  ho¬ 
tels,  restaurants,  and  in  all  public  places  of  amusement ;  the  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  Army  and  Navy ;  the  right  to  vote ;  the 
right  to  hold  office:  these  are  some  of  our  citizenship  rights,  for 
which  we  should  earnestly  contend.  Sometimes,  we  are  told,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  say  less  about  our  rights,  and  more  about  our 
duties.  No  one  feels  more  the  importance  of  emphasizing  our 
duties  than  I  do, — I  think  I  have  done  about  as  much  of  it  as  any¬ 
body, — but  among  the  duties  that  I  have  always  emphasized,  and 
still  emphasize,  is  the  duty  of  standing  up  squarely  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  for  our  rights.  When  we  are  contending  for  the 
truth ;  when  we  are  resisting  the  encroachments  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  despoil  us  of  our  birth-right  as  citizens ;  when  we  are 
keeping  up  the  agitation  for  equal  civil  and  political  privileges  in 
this  country,  are  we  not  in  the  line  of  duty?  If  not,  where  is  the 
line?  Duties?  Yes.  Let  us  have  our  duties  preached  to  us, — 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little ;  but  at  the  same  time  don’t  let  us  forget  that  we  have  also 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  see  to  it  that  we  stand  up 
for  them ;  that  we  resist  to  the  very  last  ditch  those  who  would 
rob  us  of  them.  And  in  doing  this,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
called  to  it  by  the  stern  voice  of  Duty,  which  is  the  voice  of  God ; 
and  that  we  need  not  apologize  for  our  action. 

And  now  in  conclusion  but  a  word  more  and  then  I  am  done. 
The  fight  before  us  is  a  long  one.  You  will  not  live,  nor  will  I 
live  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  we  are  con¬ 
tending  ;  let  us  not  become  discouraged  however.  Things  look 
pretty  dark  at  times,  but  it  isn’t  all  dark.  Now  and  then  there 
are  gleams  of  light,  which  indicate  the  coming  of  a  better  day. 
There  are  forces  working  for  us,  as  well  as  against  us ;  and  with 
what  we  can  do  for  ourselves,  we  need  not  despair. 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord ; 

He  is  tramping  out  the  vintage  wdiere  the  grapes 
of  wrath  are  stored ! 

He  has  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible 
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swift  sword ; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never 
call  retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 
judgment  seat; 

O,  be  swift  ,  my  soul,  to  answer  him!  be  jubilant, 
my  feet ! 

While  God  is  marching  on.” 

Let  us  take  courage ;  let  us  gird  up  our  loins ;  let  us  stand  at 
our  post ;  let  us  be  true  to  duty ;  let  us  hold  ourselves  to  the  high¬ 
est  ;  let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark¬ 
ness ;  let  us  be  temperate,  industrious,  thrifty;  let  us  do  with  our 
might  what  our  hands  find  to  do ;  let  us  trust  in  God,  and  do  the 
right :  and  then,  whether  the  struggle  be  long  or  short,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue.  We  shall  come  out  victorious; 
we  shall  be  accorded  every  right  belonging  to  us  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  every  avenue  of  opportunity  will  be  opened  tous, 
as  to  other  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  future  is  largely  in  our 
own  hands.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  permanently  despoiled 
of  our  rights ;  to  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  civil  and  political  in¬ 
feriority,  the  fault  will  be,  not  “in  our  stars,”  as  Shakespeare  has 
expressed  it,  “but  in  ourselves.”  Others  can  help  us ;  others  will 
help  us,  as  they  have  already  done ;  but  the  final  outcome  will  de¬ 
pend  mainly  upon  what  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  with  ourselves. 
If  we  are  to  grow  in  the  elements  that  make  for  a  strong,  intelli¬ 
gent,  virtuous  manhood  and  womanhood,  we  have  got  to  see  to  it, 
to  be  concerned  about  it;  to  be  more  deeply  concerned  about  it 
than  anybody  else.  And  so,  if  the  agitation  for  equality  of  rights 
and  opportunities  in  this  country  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  it  ought  to 
be  kept  up,  we  are  the  ones  to  see  to  it.  As  long  as  there  are 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  from  which  we  are  suffering,  we  ought 
not  to  be  silent,  ought  not  for  our  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation  at  large.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  develop  ourselves ; 
whatever  can  be  done  to  create  a  healthy  and  righteous  public 
sentiment  in  our  behalf ;  whatever  can  be  done  to  check  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  our  enemies  upon  our  rights,  we  must  do  it, 
whether  others  do  or  not.  May  God  help  us  all  to  realize  this, 
and  to  address  ourselves  earnestly  to  the  work  that  lies  before  us. 

“Be  strong! 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift. 

We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 

Shun  not  the  struggle;  face  it.  ’Tis  God’s  gift.” 

FRANCIS  J.  GRIMKE. 
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What  is  that  tremendous  system  of  production,  organization  and 
struggle  known  as  modern  industrialism  going  to  do  with  the  Negroes 
of  the  United  States?  Passing  into  its  huge  hopper  and  between  its 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  are  they  to  come  out  grist  for  the  nation, 
or  mere  chaff,  doomed  like  the  Indian  to  ultimate  extinction  in  the 
raging  fires  of  racial  and  industrial  rivalry  and  progress?  Sphinx's 
riddle,  say  you,  which  yet  awaits  its  Oedipus  ?  Perhaps,  though  an 
examination  of  the  past  may  show  us  that  the  riddle  is  not  awaiting 
its  Oedipus  so  much  as  his  answer,  which  he  has  been  writing  slowly, 
word  by  word,  and  inexorably,  in  the  social  evolution  of  the  republic 
for  a  century,  and  is  writing  still.  If  we  succeed  in  reading  aright 
what  has  already  been  inscribed  by  that  iron  pen,  may  we  not  guess 
the  remainder,  and  so  catch  from  afar  the  fateful  answer?  Possibly. 
Then  let  us  try. 

With  unequaled  sagacity  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic 
reared,  without  prototype  or  precedent,  its  solid  walls  and  stately 
columns  on  the  broad  basis  of  human  equality,  and  of  certain  inalien¬ 
able  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  which 
they  declared  all  men  entitled.  Deep  they  sunk  their  foundation 
piles  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  committed  fearlessly, 
sublimely,  the  new  state  to  the  people.  But  there  was  an  exception, 
and  on  this  exception  hangs  our  tale,  and  turns  the  dark  drama  of 
our  national  history. 

Those  founders  had  to  deal  with  many  novel  and  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  construction,  but  none  seemed  so  difficult  to  handle  as  were 
those  which  grew  out  of  the  presence  of  African  slavery,  as  an 
industrial  system,  in  several  of  the  States.  At  the  threshold  of 
national  existence  these  men  were  constrained  by  circumstances  to 
make  an  exception  to  the  primary  principles  which  they  had  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  their  untried  and  bold  experiment  in  popular  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  sacrifice  of  fundamental  truth  carried  along  with  it 
one  of  the  sternest  retributions  of  history.  For  it  involved  the 
admission  on  equal  footing  into  the  Union  of  a  fundamental  error  in 
ethics  and  economics,  with  which  our  new  industrial  democracy  was 
forced  presently  to  engage  in  deadly  strife  for  existence  and  sur¬ 
vivorship. 

The  American  fathers  were,  undoubtedly,  aware  of  the  misfortune 
of  admitting  under  one  general  government,  and  on  terms  of  equal¬ 
ity,  two  mutually  invasive  and  destructive  social  ideas  and  their 
corresponding  systems  of  labor.  But  they  were  baffled  at  the  time 
by  what  appeared  to  be  a  political  necessity,  and  so  met  the  grand 
emergency  of  the  age  by  concession  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  desired  on  economic  as  well  as  on  moral 
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grounds  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and. probably  felt  the  more  disposed 
to  compromise  with  the  evil  in  the  general  confidence  with  wmcn 
they  regarded  its  early  and  ultimate  extinction. 

This  humane  expectation  of  the  young  republic  failed  of  realiza¬ 
tion,  owing  primarily  and  chiefly,  I  think,  to  the  potent  influence  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery  of  certain  labor-saving  inventions  and  their 
industrial  application  in  England  and  America  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  epoch-making  inventions  were 
the  spinning  jenny  of  Hargreaves,  the  spinning  machine  of  Aik- 
wright  and  the  mule  of  Crompton,  in  combination  with  the  steam 
engine,  which  turned,  says  John  Richard  Green,  "Lancaster shire  inta 
a  hive  of  industry.”  And  last,  though  not  least  in  its  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  effects  on  slavery,  was  the  cotton  gin  of  Eli  Whitney,  which 
formed  the  other  half — the  other  hand,  so  to  speak  of  the  spinning 
frame.  The  new  power  loom  in  England  created  a  growing  demand 
for  raw  cotton,  which  the  American  contrivance  enabled  the^  South¬ 
ern  planter  to  meet  with  an  increased  supply  of  the  same,  together 
these  inventions  operated  naturally  to  enhance  the  value  of  slave 
labor  and  slave  land,  and  therein  conduced  powerfully  to  the  slave 
revival  in  the  United  States,  which  followed  their  introduction  into 
the  economic  world.  The  slave  industrial  system,  no  longer  then  a 
declining  factor  in  the  life  of  the  young  nation,  assumed,  instead, 
unexpected  importance  in  it,  and  started  promptly  upon  a  course  of 
extraordinary  expansion  and  prosperity. 

Two  other  circumstances  combined  with  the  one  just  mentioned 
to  produce  this  unexpected  and  deplorable  result.  They  were  the 
slave  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  the  early  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  republic  southward.  These  compromises  gathered 
the  reviving  slave  system,  as  it  were,  under  the  wings  of  the  general 
government,  and  so  tempered  the  adverse  forces  with  which  it  had 
to  struggle  for  existence  within  the  Union  to  its  tender  condition.. 
They  embraced  the  right  to  import  Negroes  into  the  United  States, 
as  slaves,  until. the  year  1808,  which  operated  to  satisfy,  in  part,  the 
rising  demand  of  the  South  for  slave  labor ;  also  the  right  to  recover 
fugitive  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  country,  which  added  immensely  to 
the  security  of  this  species  of  property,  and  the  right  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  States,  under  the  three-fifths  rule  of  representation  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  to  count  five  slaves  as  three  freemen,  which 
rule,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  equality  of  State  representation 
in  the  upper  branch  of  that  body,  gave  to  that  section  an  immediate 
and  controlling  influence  upon  federal  policy  and  legislation. 

The  territorial  expansion  of  the  republic  southward  coincided  curi¬ 
ously  in  point  of  time  with  the  territorial  needs  of  the  slave  system 
incident  to  its  industrial  revival.  Increased  demand  for  the  products 
of  slave  labor  in  the  market  of  the  world  had,  by  the  action  of  natural 
causes,  raised  the  demand  for  that  labor  in  the  South.  This  in¬ 
creased  demand  was  satisfied,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  provision  relative  to  the  importation  of  that  labor  into  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  year  1808,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent  by 
the  peculiar  Southern  industry  of  slave  breeding,  and  the  domestic 
slave  trade,  which,  owing  to  favorable  economic  conditions,  became 
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presently  great  and  thriving  enterprises  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
The  crop  of  slaves  grew  in  time  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  crop  of 
cotton,  and  the  slave  section  waxed,  in  consequence,  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  apace.  But  as  our  expanding  slave  system  was  essentially 
agricultural,  it  required  large  and  expanding  areas  within  which  to 
operate  efficiently.  Wherefore  there  arose  early  in  the  slave-holding 
section  an  industrial  demand  for  more  slave  soil.  There  was  a  po- 
l'tical  reason,  also,  which  intensified  this  demand  for  more  slave  soil, 
but  as  it  was  merely  incidental  to  the  economic  cause,  I  will  leave  it 
undiscussed  for  the  present.  This  economic  demand  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  slave  system  for  more  land  was  met  by  the  opportune  cession 
to  the  United  States  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  of  the  southwest 
region,  out  of  which  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennes¬ 
see  were  subsequently  carved,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana 
and  the  Florida  territories.  So  much  for  the  causes,  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  which  combined 
to  revive  slavery,  and  to  make  it  an  immensely  important  factor  in 
American  industrial  life,  and  consequently  an  immensely  important 
factor  in  American  political  life  as  well. 

Just  a  word  in  passing  regarding  the  character  of  Southern  labor. 
It  was,  as  you  all  know,  mainly  agricultural.  Its  enforced  ignorance, 
and  its  legally  and  morally  degraded  condition,  incapacitated  the 
slave-holding  States  from  diversifying  their  single  industry  and  lim¬ 
ited  them  to  the  tillage  of  the  earth.  This  feature  was  economically 
the  fatal  defect  of  the  slave  industrial  system  in  its  rivalry  with  the 
free  industrial  system  of  the  North.  There  were,  of  course,  other 
forms  of  labor  employed  in  the  South,  such  as  the  house-servant 
class,  while  many  of  the  Negroes  on  plantations  and  in  Southern 
cities  worked  a^  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  harness-makers, 
millwrights,  wheelwrights,  barbers,  tailors,  stevedores,  etc.,  etc. ;  but, 
as  labor  classes,  they  were  relatively  of  slight  importance  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  as  wealth  producers,  in  comparison  to  the  field  hand. 

Unlike  the  Indian  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Negro  did  not 
succumb  to  the  terrible  toil  and  inhumanity  of  his  environment.  He 
did  not  decline  numerically,  nor  show  any  tendency  to  do  so,  but  ex¬ 
hibited  instead  extraordinary  vitality  and  reproductive  vigor.  In 
physical  quality  and  equipment  he  was,  as  a  laborer,  ideally  adapted 
to  the  South,  and  accordingly  augmented  enormously  in  social  and 
commercial  value  to  that  section,  and  in  -numbers,  at  the  same  time. 
He  possessed,  besides,  certain  other  traits  which  fitted  him  peculiarly 
to  his  hard  lot  and  task.  He  was  of  laborers  the  most  patient,  the 
most  submissive,  the  most  faithful,  the  most  cheerful.  He  was 
capable  of  the  strongest  affection  and  of  making  the  greatest  sac¬ 
rifices  for  those  to  whom  he  belonged.  In  his  simple  and  untutored 
heart  there  was  no  desire  for  vengeance,  and  in  his  brave  black  hands 
he  bore  nothing  but  gifts  to  the  South— gifts  of  golden  leisure,  un¬ 
told  wealth,  baronial  pleasure  and  splendor,  infinite  service,  and, 
withal,  a  phenomenal  effacement  of  himself.  Economically  weak, 
yet  singularly  favored  by  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances, 
slave  labor  flourished  and  expanded  until  at  length  it  came  into  rough 
contact  and  rivalry  with  modern  industrialism  as  it  leaped  into  life 
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under  the  magical  influence  of  free  institutions  in  the  non  slave-hold¬ 
ing  half  of  the  Union. 

It  might  be  said  that  modern  industrialism  in  America  had  its  rise, 
in  certain  causes  and  circumstances  which  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  well  known  how  at  that  time  almost  the 
entire  commerce  of  the  civilized  world  outside  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonial  possessions  was  carried  on  under  the  American  flag,  in 
American  bottoms,  and  also  how  among  British  orders  in  council. 
Napoleons  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and  our  own  embarg}  and  non 
intercourse  acts,  retaliatory  measures  adopted  by  our  government, 
this  splendid  commerce  was  speedily  and  effectually  destroyed,  and. 
how  finally  this  catastrophe  produced  in  turn  our  first  industrial  crisis 
under  the  Constitution.  New  England  found  herself,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  in  great  and  widespread  public  distress,  and  her  large  capital, 
erstwhile  engaged  in  commercial  ventures  at  vast  profit,  became  sud¬ 
denly  idle  and  non-productive.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no 
good.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  New  England  at  this  peirod.  For 
the  ill  wind  which  carried  ruin  to  her  commerce  and  want  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people,  carried  also  the  seeds  and  small  begin¬ 
nings  of  all  her  subsequent  manufacturing  greatness  and  prosperity. 
With  the  development  of  manufactures,  which  now  followed,  and 
the  diversifying  of  American  industries  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  b  nion,  modern  industrialism  as  a  tremendously  aggressive  social 
factor  and  system  of  free  labor  was  thereupon  launched  upon  its  long 
and  stormy  rivalry  and  struggle  with  slave  institutions  and  slave 
labor  for  the  possession  of  the  republic,  and.  as  a  resultant  of  this 
conflict,  it  began  to  affect  also  the  history  and  destiny  of  the  Negroes 
of  the  United  States. 


New  England,  naturally  enough,  was  not  at  all  well  disposed  to¬ 
ward  a  government  whose  acts  had  inflicted  upon  her  such  bitter  dis¬ 
tress,  such  ruinous  dislocations  of  her  capital  and  labor.  This  aiumv 
discontent  was  much  aggravated  later  by  the  War  of  1812.  into 
"  hich,  in  the  opinion  of  that  section,  the  country  was  precipitated  by 
reason  of  Southern  domination  in  national  affairs  And  thus  was 
perhaps,  awakened  in  the  North  for  the  first  time  a  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  existence  in  the  peculiar  labor  and  institutions  of 
the  South  of  interests  and  forces  actively  opposed  to  those  of  free 
labor  and  free  institutions. 

1  ^  !th,^e  cl°Se  o1  this  war  an<*  tlie  conclusion  of  peace,  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  section  took  on  fresh  industrial  life  and  embarked  then 
upon  that  career  of  material  exploitation  and  development  which  has 
placed  it  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of  its  diversified  industries 
in  the  front  rank  of  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  From  this 
period  dates  the  beginning  of  our  national  policv  of  protection  of  do- 
irwstic  industries.  and  the  rise  of  a  powerful  monied  class  in  politks 
which  bore  to  the  new  industrial  interests  similar  relations  to  those 
sustained  by  the  slave  power  to  Southern  labor  and  institutions  The 
early  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  encouragement 
naugurated  by  Hamilton,  was  now  readapted  to  the  growing  „S  "f 
the  new  industrialism,  and  the  growing  demands  of  its  champions 
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The  principle  of  protection  was  made  as  elastic  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  tariff  legislation  as  Northern  industrial  interests  would, 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  their  stages  of  rapid  progress,  seem  to  re¬ 
quire. 

The  labor  employed  by  the  new  industrialism  was  free  white 
labor,  each  unit  of  which  as  wage  earner  and  citizen  was  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  whatever  made  for  its  safety  and  prosperity.  The  uni¬ 
versal  prevalence  of  the  principle  of  popular  education,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  educational  function  exercised  upon  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  the  people  by  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  government,  gave 
to  this  section  in  due  time  the  most  intelligent,  energetic  and  pro¬ 
ductive  labor  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
modern  industrialism  attains  its  highest  efficiency  as  a  system  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  society  where  popular  education  is  best  provided  for, 
and  where  participation  of  the  masses  in  the  business  of  government 
reaches  its  fullest  and  freest  expression.  The  freer  and  the  more 
intelligent  a  people,  all  things  else  being  equal,  the  more  productive 
will  be  their  labor  over  that  of  a  rival’s  who  may  be  wanting  in  these 
regards.  The  early  and  unexpected  revival  and  expansion  of  slavery 
in  the  South  was  thus  followed  and  met  by  a  rapid  counterexpansion 
of  free  industrialism  at  the  North  on  an  extraordinary  scale. 

This  conflictive  situation  evolved  presently  industrial  complications 
and  disturbances  of  the  gravest  national  importance.  Following 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  South  fell  into  financial  difficulties,  and 
experienced  quite  generally  an  increasing  pressure  of  hard  times. 
Although  wealthy  and  prosperous  heretofore,  it  then  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of,  industrial  weakness,  and  to  assume  more  and  more  a 
dependent  attitude  toward  the  monied  classes  of  the  free  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  free  industrialism  of  those  States  waxed  bolder 
in  demands  for  national  protection  with  the  thing  it  fed  on.  Its  cry 
was  always  for  mere,  and  so  the  tariff  of  1816  was  followed  by  that 
of  1824,  and  it  in  turn  by  the  one  of  .1828,  during  which  period  indus¬ 
trial  depression  reached  a  crisis  in  the  South,  producing  widespread 
distress  among  its  slave-planting  interests. 

Here  is  Benton’s  gloomy  picture  of  that  section  in  1828:  “In 
place  of  wealth  a  universal  pressure  for  money  was  felt ;  not  enough 
for  common  expenses ;  the  price  of  all  property  down ;  the  country 
drooping  and  languishing ;  towns  and  cities  decaying,  and  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  people  pushed  to  the  verge  of  universal  self-denial  for 
the  preservation  of  their  family  estates.”  What  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  misfortune  and  misery?  Benton  found  it,  and  other  South¬ 
ern  leaders  also,  in  the  unequal  action  of  federal  fiscal  legislation. 
“Under  this  legislation,”  he  shrewdly  remarks,  “the  exports  of  the 
South  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  federal  revenue.  The  twenty- 
odd  millions  annually  levied  upon  imported  goods  are  deducted  out 
of  the  price  of  their  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  either  in  the  diminished 
prices  which  they  receive  for  these  staples  in  foreign  ports,  or  in 
the  increased  price  which  they  pay  for  the  articles  they  have  to  con¬ 
sume  at  home.” 
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The  storm  centre  of  this  area  of  industrial  depression  passed  over 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  very  heart  of  the  slave 
system  was  thus  attacked  by  the  unequal  fiscal  action  of  the  general 
government.  The  South  needed  for  its,  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice 
and  tobacco  the  freest  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  un¬ 
restricted  competition  of  the  world  in  its  own  market,  and  this  the 
principle  of  protection  denied  to  it.  For  the  grand  purpose  of  the 
new  policy  of  protection  was  to  occupy  and  retain  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  practicable,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  farther  and  faster,  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  new  industrialism, 
and  therefore  to  exclude  foreign  buyers  and  sellers  therefrom  on 
equal  terms  with  their  domestic  rivals.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of 
its  peculiar  labor  the  South  was  disabled  from  adapting  itself,  as 
the  North  had  just  done,  to  changing  circumstances  and  new  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  and  so  was  deprived  of  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  a  high  tariff.  Its  slave  system  and  industrial  prosperity  were 
accordingly  caught  by  the  free  industrialism  of  the  North  at  a  fatal 
disadvantage  and  pressed  mercilessly  to  the  wall. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  protective  tariff  which  was  welcomed 
as  a  boon  by  one  set  of  industrial  interests  in  the  Union  was  by  an¬ 
other  set  at  the  same  time  denounced  as  an  abomination.  But  when 
the  struggle  between  them  grew  fierce  and  threatened  to  disrupt  the 
sections  a  compromise  was  hit  upon  and  a  sort  of  growling  truce 
established  for  a  season  whereby  the  industrial  rivals  were  persuaded 
that,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  bitter  differences  and  memories, 
they  could  nevertheless  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  same 
general  government.  The  soul  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1833, 
which  provided  for  the  gradual  abolishment,  during  nine  years,  of  the 
specific  features  of  the  high  tariff  objectionable  to  the  South,  failed, 
however,  to  reach  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble,  namely,  the  counter¬ 
expanding  movements  of  the  two  systems,  with  their  mutual  inclina- 
Jions  during  the  operation,  to  encroach  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  to  destroy  the  weaker 
in  an  incessant  conflict  for  survivorship,  which  would  persist  with 
fhe  certainty  and  constancy  of  a  law  of  nature,  compromise  acts  by 
Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  so  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  the  two  industrial  forces  went  on  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  things.  Meanwhile  modern  industrialism  was  gaining  stead¬ 
ily  over  its  slave  competitor  in  social  strength  and  political  impor¬ 
tance  and  power. 

This  conflict  for  industrial  domination  developed  logically  in  an 
industrial  republic  into  one  for  political  domination.  It  was  un¬ 
avoidable,  under  the  ciivumstances,  that  the  strife  between  our  two 
opposing  systems  of  labor  should  gather  about  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  rage  fiercest  for  its  possession  as  a  supreme  coign  of 
vantage.  The  power  which  was  devoted  to  the  protection  of  slavery 
and  the  power  which  was  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  new  indus¬ 
trialism  here  locked  horns  in  a  succession  of  engagements  for  posi¬ 
tion  and  final  mastery.  It  seems  to  have  been  early  understood  by 
a  sort  of  national  instinct,  popular  intuition,  that  as  this  issue  between 
the  contesting  systems  happened  to  be  decided  the  Union  would 
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thereupon  be  put  in  the  way  of  becoming  eventually  either  wholly 
free  or  wholly  slave,  as  the  case  might  be.  Wherefore  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  massed  in  time  their  opposing  forces  for  the  long  struggle  at 
this  quarter  of  the  field  of  action. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  certain  advantages  had  accrued  to 
the  South  from  the  original  distribution  of  political  power  under  the 
national  Constitution,  and  from  sundry  cessions  of  territory  to  the 
general  government  after  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  But 
while  the  South  secured  indeed  the  lion’s  share  of  those  early  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  North  got  at  least  two  of  considerable  moment,  viz., 
the  Constitutional  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  in  1808,  which  imposed,  after  that  year  and  from  that  source, 
a  check  upon  the  numerical  increase  of  slaves  within  the  Union, 
and,  secondly,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  excluded  forever  the 
peculiar  labor  of  the  South  from  spreading  into  or  taking  root  in  the 
Northwest  territory,  and,  therefore,  in  that  direction  placed  a  limit 
to  its  territorial  expansion.  Together  they  proved  eventually  of  im¬ 
mense  utility  to  free  industrialism  in  its  strife  with  the  slave  indus¬ 
trial  system,  the  first  operating  in  its  favor  negatively,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  positively  in  the  five  populous  and  prosperous  commonwealths 
which  were  subsequently  organized  out  of  this  domain,  and  in  which 
free  labor  grew  and  multiplied  apace. 

The  struggle  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  sides  gained  and  lost.  The 
slave  system  obtained  in  esse  an  additional  slave  State  and  two  oth¬ 
ers  in  posse,  out  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  while  free  industrialism 
secured  the  erection  of  an  imaginary  fence  through  this  land,  to  the 
north  of  which  its  slave  rival  was  never  to  "Settle.  Maine  was  also 
admitted  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and  balance  of  political  forces 
between,  the  sections.  Alas  !  however,  for  the  foresight  of  statesmen 
who  build  for  the  present  only,  and  are  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
cares  and  fears  of  a  day  to  see  far  into  national  realities,  or  to  follow 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  the  action  of  moral  and  economic  laws 
and  to  deduce  therefrom  the  trend  of  national  life.  The  slave  wall 
of  1820,  confidently  counted  upon  by  its  famous  builders  to  consti¬ 
tute  thenceforth  a  permanent  guarantee  of  peace  between  the  rivals,’ 
disappointed  these  calculations,  for  it  developed  ultimately  into  a 
fresh  source  of  discord  and  strife.  And  in  view  of  the  unavoidable 
conflict  of  our  counterexpanding  systems  of  labor,  their  constant 
tendency  to  encroach  the  one  upon  the  other  in  the  operation,  and 
the  bitter  and  ever-enduring  dread  and  increasing  demands  of  the 
weaker,  it  was  impossible  for  the  compromise  of  1820  to  prove 
otherwise. 

The  South,  under  the  leadership  of  Calhoun,  came  presently  to 
regard  the  Missouri  arrangement  as  a  capital  blunder  on  its  part,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  section  this  conclusion  seems  strictly 
logical.  For  the  location  of  a  slave  line  upon  the  Louisiana  territory 
operated  in  fact  as  a  decided  check  to  the  expansion  of  slavery  as  a 
social  rival  and  a  political  power  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while 
it  added  immensely  to  the  potential  strength  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
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forces  of  modern  industrialism  in  its  contest  for  social  and  political 
supremacy  in  the  Union. 

In  the  growing  exigency  of  the  slave  industrial  system,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  reparation  of  this  blunder  was  deemed  urgent, 
and  so,  in  easting  about  to  find  some  solution  of  its  problem,  the  at¬ 
tempted  abrogation  of  the  compromise  law  itself  not  being  considered 
wise  by  Calhoun,  the  slave  power  fell  upon  Texas,  struggling  for 
independence.  An  agitation  was  consequently  started  to  correct  the 
error  of  the  Missouri  compromise  by  the  annexation  of  a  region  of 
country  described  in  the  graphic  language  of  Webster  to  be  so  vast 
that  “a  bird  could  not  fly  over  it  in  a  week.”  What  the  South  had 
lost  by  the  blunder  of  the  slave  wall  of  36°  30'  was  then  expected, 
barring  accidents  of  course,  to  be  restored  to  it  in  the  new  slave 
States,  and  in  the  large  augmentation  of  slave  representation  in  the 
general  government,  which  would  eventually  ensue  from  the  act  of 
annexation.  But  the  accident  of  the  Mexican  war  wrecked  com¬ 
pletely  the  deep  scheme  of  the  Texan  plotters,  and  neutralized  the 
political  advantage  which  had  accrued  to  the  slave  power  in  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  by  the  acquisition  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  at  the  close  of  that  war.  It  was  a  checkmate  by 
destiny.  Chance  had  at  a  critical  moment  aligned  itself  definitely 
on  the  side  of  modern  industrialism  in  the  American  republic  and 
given  a  decisive  turn  to  the  long  contest  with  its  slave  rival. 

With  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State  the  political  bal¬ 
ance  between  our  two  opposing  systems  of  labor  was  irreparably  de¬ 
stroyed.  For,  while  the  South  possessed  Texas,  and  an  expectation 
of  acquiring  new  slave  States  therefrom,  this  expectation  amounted 
practically  to  a  bare  possibility.  For  it  was  found,  owing  to'  the 
inferior  colonizing  resources  of  the  slave  system,  far  easier  to  annex 
this  immense  domain  than  to  people  it,  or  to  organize  out  of  it  States 
for  emergent  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  colonizing 
ability  of  free  labor,  taken  in  conjunction  with  all  that  vast,  unoccu¬ 
pied  territory  belonging  to  it  and  inviting  settlement,  promised,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  to  increase  and  confirm  this  preponder¬ 
ance  of  political. power,  and  so  to  seal  the  fate  of  slavery.  Nor  do  I 
forget  in  this  connection  that  the  bill,  which  organized  into  territories 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  was,  in  deference  to  Southern  demand, 
purged  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  But  this  concession  on  the  part  of 
Northern  politicians  had  no  real  value  to  the  South,  for,  as  Webster 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  slave  labor  was  effectually  interdicted  from 
competing  with  free  labor  for  the  possession  of  this  land  by  a  power 
higher  than  the  Wilmot  proviso,  viz.,  by  a  law  of  nature.  The  fail¬ 
ure,  however,  to  re-enact  this  decree  of  nature  in  1850  prepared  the 
way  for  the  demolition  of  the  slave  wall  four  years  later,  and  thus 
operated  to  hasten  the  grand  catastrophe. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  did  for  the  more  or  less 
fluid  state  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North  what  Goethe  says 
a  blow  will  do  for  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  verge  of  freezing— the 
water  is  thereby  converted  instantly  into  solid  ice.  So  did  the  agita¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  abrogation-  of  that  act  convert  the  gradually 
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congealing  sentiment  of  the  free  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery  into 
settled  opposition  to  its  farther  extension  to  the  national  territories 
and  into  a  fixed  purpose  to  confine  it  within  its  then  existing  limits. 
But  to  put  immovable  bounds  to  the  territorial  expansion  of  the 
slave  industrial  system  was  virtually,  under  the  circumstance,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  decline  and  ultimate  extinction,  for  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  actual  and  inhibited  non-extension  of  slavery  as  a  rival 
system  of  labor  in  the  Union  would  mark  the  termination  of  its 
period  of  growth  and  the  commencement  of  its  industrial  decay. 
The  peril  of  the  slave  system  was  certainly  extreme,  and  the  dread 
of  the  slave  power  was  not  less  so. 

The  national  situation  was  full  of  gloom  and  menace  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  rivals.  For  the  passions  of  the  slave  power  were  taking  on  an 
ominously  violent  and  reckless  energy  of  expression,  which,  unless 
all  signs  fail,  would  take  on  presently  a  no  less  violent  and  reckless 
energy  of  action.  The  crisis  was  intensified,  first,  by  the  repeal  on 
the  part  of  certain  free  States  of  their  slave-sojournment  laws ;  sec¬ 
ond,  by  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  underground  railroad  ;  third, 
by  increasing  opposition  in  the  North  to  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  all  of  which,  acting  together,  seriously  impaired  ,the  value 
and  security  of  slave  property  in  the  Union ;  fourth,  by  that  fierce, 
obstinate,  but  futile,  struggle  of  the  South  to  obtain  possession  of 
Kansas,  and  the  exposure  thereby  of  its  marked  inferiority  as  a 
colonizer  in  competition  with  modern  industrialism ;  fifth,  by  the 
growing  influence  of  the  abolition  movement,  and,  sixth,  by  those 
nameless  terrors  of  slave  insurrections,  which  were  evoked  by  the 
apparition  of  John  Brown  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  This  acute  situation 
was  finally  pfendered  intolerable  to  the  slave  power  upon  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a  sectional  platform,  pledged  to  a  policy  of 
uncompromising  resistance  to  the  farther  extension  of  slavery  to 
the  territories.  Worsted  within  the  Union,  it  was  natural  that  the 
South  should  refuse  to  yield  at  this  point  of  the  conflict,  and  that  it 
should  make  an  attempt,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  secede  from  it  with 
its  peculiar  institution  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  battle  for  its 
existence  outside  of  a  political  system  in  which  it  had  been  overborne 
and  hemmed  in  upon  itself  by  modern  industrialism  and  so  doomed 
by  that  inexorable  force  to  slow  but  absolutely  certain  extinction. 

But  the  Union,  which  had  developed  such  deadly  industrial  peril 
to  the  South,  had  created  for  the  North  its  immense  industrial  pros¬ 
perity,  was,  in  sooth,  the  origin  and  mainspring  of  its  powerful  and 
progressive  civilization.  And  so,  while  the  preservation  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Institution  and  civilization  of  the  former  necessitated  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  old  Union  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  founded  on 
Negro  slavery,  every  interest  and  attachment  of  the  latter  cried  out 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  and  the  destruction  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  long  conflict  of  the  two  rival  systems  of  labor  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  war  to  save  the  old  Union  on  the  part  of  the  North  and 
to  establish  a  new  one  on  the  part  of  the  South,  whose  Constitution 
rested  directly  upon  the  doctrine  of  social  unity.  Social  duality 
was  the  great  fact  in  the  Constitution  of  the  old  Union ;  social  uni- 
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formity  was  to  be  the  great  fact  in  the  new.  A  State  divided  socially 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  The  South  learned  this  supreme  lesson 
in  political  philosophy  well,  much  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than 
had  the  North,  whose  comprehension  of  it  was  painfully  slow.  And 
even  that  part  of  the  grand  truth  which  it  did  come  to  apprehend 
after  prolonged  wrestlings  with  bitter  experience  it  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  every  emergency  with  moral  fears  and  tremblings. 

In  the  tremendous  trial  of  strength  between  the  sections  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rebel  shot  on  Sumter  the  South  was  at  the  end  of  four 
years  completely  overmatched  by  the  North,  and  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  and  material  resources. was  borne  down  at  all  points  and 
forced  back  into  the  old  Union,  less  its  system  of  slave  labor.  For 
the  destruction  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  involved,  as  a  mil 
itary  necessity,  the  destruction  of  Negro  slavery,  which  was  its  chief 
cornerstone.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  the  ancient  cause  of  sectional  difference  and  strife, 
viz.,  duality  of  labor  systems,  was  supposed,  quite  generally  at  the 
North,  to  have  been  removed,  and  that  a  new  era  of  unity  in  this 
respect  Had  thereupon  straightway  begun.  It  seems  to  have  been 
little  understood  by  the  North  at  the  time,  and  since,  for  that  matter, 
that  Negro  slavery  in  the  South  would  die  hard,  and  that  it  has  a 
fatal  gift  of  metamorphosis-  (ability  to  change  its  form  without 
changing  its  nature),  and  that  while  it  had  under  the  well-directed 
stroke  of  the  national  arm  disappeared  as  chattel  slavery,  it  would 
reappear,  unless  hindered,  as  African  serfdom  throughout  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  that  they  would  return  to  the  Union  much  stronger 
politically  than  when  they  seceded,  and  much  better  equipped  for  a 
renewal  of  the  unquenched  strife  for  industrial  existence  in  1865 
than  they  were  in  i860. 

The  immediate  work  of  reconstructing  civil  society  in  the  old 
slave  States  to  meet  the  new  condition  of  freedom  was  now  by  an 
egregious  executive  blunder  left  wholly  to  the  master  class,  with  the 
startling  result  at  its  close  that,  whereas  Negro  slavery  had  been 
abolished,  Negro  serfdom  reappeared  in  every  instance  as  the  indus¬ 
trial  basis  of  the  reconstructed  States,  and  that  a  serf  power  was 
about  to  take  the  place  of  the  slave  power  in  the  newly  restored 
Union  more  dangerous  than  the  old  slave  power  to  free  industrial¬ 
ism  than  five  is  greater  than  three  in  federal  numbers.  For,  while 
according  to  the  old  rule  of  slave  representation  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  it  took  five  slaves  to  nullify  the  votes  of  three  freemen, 
under  a  new  rule  of  apportionment  which  would  probably  obtain  five 
serfs  would  be  equivalent  politically  to  five  freemen.  At  this  all  the 
ancient  hatred  and  dread  of  its  Protean  rival  blazed  hotly  in  the 
heart  of  the  North,  and  jvith  its  passionate  fear  emerged  a  no  less 
passionate  desire  to  secure  forever  the  domination  of  its  industrial 
democracy  over  the  newborn  nation. 

Actuated  by  this  motive  to  dominate  the  republic,  the  freedmen 
whom  the  old  master  class  had  by  prompt  legislation  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  serfdom  were  thereupon  raised  by  the  North  through 
Constitutional  amendment  to  the  plane  of  citizenship.  And  when 
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this  act  proved  inadequate  to  arrest  the  threatened  Southern  revival 
in  the  national  government,  the  ballot  was  next  placed  in  their 
hands  to  avert  the  impending  danger.  It  was  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  work  of  Southern  reconstruction  was  entered  upon 
by  Congress,  i.  e.,  in  reality  by  the  North,  the  South  having  had  its 
chance  and  failed  to  reconstruct  itself  upon  a  basis  satisfactory  to  its 
victorious  rival,  and  in  consonance  with  its  sense  of  industrial  and 
political  security  and  progress. 

I  know  that  it  is  now  the  universal  vogue  to  criticize  and  condemn 
this  stupendous  work  of  Congress  as  wholly  wanting  in  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  as  woefully  deficient  in  wise  statesmanship.  I 
know  also  that  hindsight  is  at  all  times  attended  with  less  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  him  who  uses  it  than  is  foresight ;  and  I  know,  besides,  that 
those  historic  actors  who  had  not  attained  unto  a  position  of  futurity 
in  respect  to  their  task,  but  whose  task  sustained  to  them  that  rela¬ 
tive  place  instead,  were  obliged  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  what¬ 
ever  quantum  of  the  latter  faculty  they  might  have  possessed  and 
toward  the  manful  achievement  of  their  duty.  And  this  is  what 
Congress  did  at  this  juncture.  In  view  of  the  long,  bitter  and  disas¬ 
trous  strife  between  the  two  sets  of  industrial  ideas  and  interests  in 
the  republic,  of  the  complex  and  earthquake  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  they  were  thrown  in  relation  to  each  other  at  the 
close  of  the  rebellion,  together  with  the  imperious  urgency  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  North,  I  confess  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  to  see  even  with  the  aid  of  hindsight  what 
other  practicable  course  was  then  open  to  that  section  to  pursue  than 
the  one  selected  by  Congress  in  the  emergency  as  the  best  and  wisest. 
And  all  things  considered,  it  was  the  best  and  wisest,  which,  when  the 
present  generation  of  criticism  and  reaction  has  passed,  will,  I  think, 
be  so  adjudged  by  impartial  truth. 

Congress  might  at  this  juncture  have  led  the  country  by  another 
way  out  of  the  perils  which  threatened  afresh  its  peace  and  security, 
by  a  way  dreadful  and  inhuman,  it  is  true,  but  which  offered  never1 
theless  a  radical  and  permanent  cure  for  the  evils  which  flow  natural¬ 
ly  from  the  union  under  one  general  government  of  two  mutually 
invasive  and  destructive  industrial  systems,  viz.,  by  the  forcible  de¬ 
portation  of  the  entire  black  population  of  the  South,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  their  stead  of  an  equal  number  of  white  immigrants. 
Such  a  course  would  have  certainly  achieved  the  unification  of  the 
sections  by  the  extinguishment  and  elimination  of  the  weaker  of  our 
two  rival  systems  of  labor.  It  was,  however,  a  solution  of  its  South¬ 
ern  problem/which  the  nation  was  in  morals,  economics  and  human¬ 
ity  precluded  absolutely  from  adopting,  for  three  simple  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons :  First,  for  the  sake  of  the  South,  which,  wasted  and 
bewildered,  lay  sullen  and  prostrate  amidst  the  wreck  and  chaos  of 
civil  strife  and  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  productive  energy  and  wealth,  its 
sole  recuperative  chance  depending  on  the  labor  of  its  former  slaves. 
To  deport  this  labor,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been 
cruelly  to  deprive  that  section  of  its  last  vital  resource,  and  to  sink 
it  to  a  state  of  industrial  collapse  and  misery,  by  the  side  of  which  its 
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condition  at  the  close  of  the  war  might  have  seemed  prosperity  and 
paradise.  Second,  the  nation  itself  could  ill  sustain  the  shock  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  a  huge  amputation  from  the  body  of  its  productive  labor, 
and  which  must  have,  for  long  and  bitter  years,  affected  disastrously 
its  solvency,  greatness  and  progress.  Besides,  the  presence  in  the 
lately  rebellious  States  of  a  mass  of  loyal  people,  like  the  blacks, 
constituted  an  immensely  important  element  of  strength  and  security 
to  the  newly  restored  Union.  And,  third,  the  blacks  themselves  had 
by  two  centuries  Of  unpaid  toil  bought  the  right  to  remain  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  had  enslaved  them,  yet  for  whose  defense  and  preservation 
against  foreign  and  domestic  foes  and  through  three  wars  they  had 
bared  their  brave  arms  and  generous  breasts  and  poured  out  royally 
and  without  measure  their  devotion,  their  blood  and  their  life. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  reunited  nation  demanded  not  only 
political  unification  of  the  States  under  one  supreme  government, 
but  their  social  unification  as  well  on  a  common  industrial  basis  of 
free  labor.  The  coexistence  under  the  old  Constitution  of  two  con¬ 
trary  systems  of  labor  had  given  rise  to  seventy  years  of  strife  and 
rivalry  between  the  sections,  and  had  plunged  them  finally  into  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  wars  of  modern  times.  It  was 
clearly  recognized  at  the  close  of  that  war  that  the  foundations  of 
the  restored  Union  should  be  made  to  rest  directly  on  the  enduring 
bedrock  of  a  uniform  system  of  free  labor  for  both  sections,  not  as 
formerly  on  the  shifting  sands  of  two  conflicting  social  orders.  For 
as  long  as  our  ancient  duality  of  labor  system  shall  continue  to  exist 
there  will  necessarily  ,  continue  to  exist  also  duality  of  ideas,  inter¬ 
ests  and  institutions.  I  do  not  mean  mere  variety  in  these  regards 
which  operates  beneficiently,  but  profound  and  abiding  social  and 
political  differences,  engendering  profound  and  abiding  social  and 
political  antagonisms,  naturally  and  inevitably  affecting  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less,  national  stability  and  security,  and  leaving 
everywhere  in  the  subconscious  life  of  the  republic  a  sense  of  vague 
uneasiness,  rising  periodically  to  the  keenest  anxiety,  like  the  ever¬ 
present  dread  felt  by  a  city  subject  to  seismic  disturbances.  For 
what  has  once  happened,  the  cause  continuing,  may  happen  again. 

The  Southern  soil  was  at  the  moment  broken  up  roughly  by  the 
hot  ploughshare  of  civil  war.  It  might  have  been  better  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  good  seed  by  the  slower  process  of  social 
evolution.  But  the  guiding  spirits  of  that  era  had  no  choice.  The 
tide  of  an  immense  historic  opportunity  had  risen.  It  was  at  its 
flood.  Then  was  the  accepted  hour— then  or  never  it  appeared  to 
them — and  so  they  scattered  broadcast  seed  ideas  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law,  their  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  derivation  of  the  powers  of  all  just 
governments  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  These  revolution¬ 
ary  ideas  fell  alongside  of  the  uptorn  but  living  roots  of  other  and 
hostile  political  principles,  and  of  the  ramified  and  deep-growing 
prejudices  of  an  old  social  order,  and  had  forthwith  to  engage  in 
a  life  and  death  struggle  against  tremendous  odds  for  existence. 
Many  there  are  who  see  in  the  reconstruction  period  nothing  except 
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the  asserted  incapacity  of  the  Negro  for  self-government — nothing 
bit  carpet-bag  rule  and  its  attendant  corruption.  But  bad  as  those 
governments  were,  they  were,  nevertheless,  the  actual  vehicles  which 
conveyed  into  the  South  the  seeds  of  our  industrial  democracy  and 
of  a  new  social  and  political  order.  From  that  period  dates  the 
beginning  of  an  absolutely  new  epoch  for  that  section.  The  forces 
set  free  tiien  in  the  old  slave  States  have  been  gradually  unfolding 
themselves  amid  giant  difficulties  ever  since.  They  are,  I  believe,  in 
the  South  to  stay,  and  are  destined  ultimately  to  conquer  every 
square  inch  of  its  mind  and  matter,  and  so  to  produce  the  perfect 
unification  of  the  republic,  by  producing  the  perfect  unification  of  its 
immense,  heterogeneous  population,  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  on  the  broad  basis  of  industrial  and 
political  equality  and  fair  play. 

The  contest  of  the  old  industrial  rivals  has,  in  consequence  of  this 
influx  of  democratic  ideas  into  the  South,  and  the  resultant  modifi¬ 
cation  of  environment  there,  taken  on  fresh  and  deplorable  compli¬ 
cations.  The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the-'  new  which  is  in 
progress  throughout  that  section  is  no  longer  a  simple  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  industrial  principles  of  the  Union  along  sec¬ 
tional  lines,  as  formerly,  but  along  race  lines  now  as  well.  The  self- 
evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  invading  the  old 
slave  States  have  divided  that  house  against  itself.  Their  powerful 
ally,  popular  education,  is  creating  everywhere  moral  unrest  and 
discontent  with  present  injustices  and  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Negro  to  have  what  is  denied  him,  but  which  others  enjoy, 
viz.,  free  and  equal  opportunities  in  the  rivalry  of  life.  This  battle 
of  ideas  in  the  South  is,  in  reality,  a  battle  for  the  enduring  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sections,  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  republic.  The 
labors  of  the  fathers  for  a  more  perfect  union  will  have  been  in 
vain  unless  the  Negro  wins  in  this  irrepressible  conflict  between  the 
two  industrial  systems  of  the  country.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  a  question  of  color  and  difference  of  race  has  so  completely 
disabled  the  nation  and  the  South  from  seeing  things  relating  to 
this  momentous  subject  clear,  and  seeing  them  straight.  Those  who 
see  in  this  problem  only  a  conflict  of  races  in  the  South  see  but  a  little 
way  into  its  depths,  for  underlying  this  conflict  of  races  is  a  conflict 
of  opposing  ideas  and  interests  which  have  for  a  century  vexed  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  The  existence  of  a  system  of  labor  in  the 
South  distinct  from  that  of  the  North  separated  the  two  halves  of 
the  Union  industrially,  as  far  as  the  East  is  from*  the  "West,  made 
of  them  in  truth  two  hostile  nations,  although  united  under  one  gen¬ 
eral  government.  This  difference  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
division  and  strife  between  the  sections,  and  it  will  continue  to 
operate  as  such  till  completely  abolished. 

The  clinging  of  the  South,  under  the  circumstances,  to  its  old 
social  and  political  ideas  and  system,  or  to  such  fragments  of  them 
as  now  remain,  and  its  persistent  attempts  to  put  these  broken  parts 
together,  and  to  preserve  thereby  what  so  disastrously  distinguishes 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  an  economic  error  of  the  first 
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magnitude — an  error  which  injuriously  affects  its  own  industrial 
prosperity  and  greatness  by  retarding  its  material  development  and 
by  infecting  at  the  same  time  with  increasing  unrest  and  discontent 
its  faithful  and  peaceful  black  labor.  The  fight  which  tae  Soutii 
is  making  along  this  line  is  a  fight  not  half  so  much  against  tae 
Negro  as  against  its  own  highest  g^od,  and  that  of  the  country’s,  for 
it  has  in  this  matter  opposed  itself  ignorantly  and  madly  to  tae 
great  laws  which  control  the  economic  world,  to  the  great  laws 
which  are  the  soul  of  modern  industrialism,  laws  which  govern  pro¬ 
duction  and  exchange,  consumption  and  competition,  supply  and 
demand,  which  determine  everywhere,  between  rival  parts  of  the 
same  country  and  between  rival  nations  as  well,  that  commercial 
struggles,  industrial  rivalries,  shall  always  terminate  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  If  in  such  a  battle  the  South  sow  seeds  of  economic 
weakness,  when  it  ought  to  sow  seeds  of  economic  strength,  it  will 
go  down  before  its  rivals,  whether  those  rivals  be  in  this  country  or 
in  any  other  country  or  part  of  the  world.  In  such  a  struggle  if  it 
would  win  it  will  need  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  means  which  God  and 
nature  have  placed  at  its  disposition. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  means,  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
South,  is  its  Negro  labor.  It  is  more  to  it,  if  viewed  aright,  than 
all  of  its  gold,  iron  and  coal  mines  put  together.  If  properly  treated 
and  trained  it  will  mean  fabulous  wealth  and  greatness  to  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Lest  you  say  that  I  exaggerate,  I  will  quote  the  estimate  put 
upon  this  labor  by  the  Washington  Post,  which  will  hardly  be  accused 
of  enthusiasm  touching  any  matter  relating  to  the  Negro,  I  think. 
Here  it  is : 

“We  hold  as  between  the  ignorant  of  the  two  races,  the  Negro  is 
preferable.  They  are  conservative  ;  they  are  good  citizens  ;  they  take 
no  stock  in  social  schisms  and  vagaries ;  they  do  not  consort  with 
anarchists ;  they  cannot  be  made  the  tools  and  agents  of  incendiaries  ; 
they  constitute  the  solid,  worthy,  estimable  yeomanry  of  the  South. 
Their  influence  in  government  would  be  infinitely  more  wholesome 
than  the  influence  of  the  white  sansculottes,  the  riff-raff,  the  idlers, 
the  rowdies  and  the  outlaws.  As  between  the  Negro,  no  matter  how 
illiterate  he  may  be,  and  the  poor  white  the  property  owners  of  the 
South  prefer  the  former.’’ 

The  South  cannot,  economically,  eat  its  cake  and  have  it  too.  It 
cannot  adopt  a  policy  and  a  code  of  laws  to  degrade  its  Negro  labor, 
to  hedge  it  about  with  unequal  restrictions  and  proscriptive  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  raise  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  highest  state  of  productive 
efficiency.  But  it  must  as  an  economic  necessity  raise  this  labor  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  or  suffer  inevitable  industrial  feeble¬ 
ness  and  inferiority.  What  are  the  things  which  have  made  free 
labor  at  the  North  the  most  productive  labor  in  the  world  and  of 
untold  value  and  wealth  to  that  section?  What,  but  its  intelligence, 
skill,  self-reliance  and  power  of  initiative?  And  how  have  these 
qualities  been  put  into  it?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  by  those  twin 
systems  of  universal  education  and  popular  suffrage.  One  system 
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trains  the  children,  the  other  the  adult  population.  The  same  wide 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  large  and  equal  freedom  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  government,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
Northern  labor,  cannot  possibly  do  less  for  Southern  labor. 

For  weal  or  woe  the  Negro  is  in  the  South  to  stay.  He  will  never 
leave  it  voluntarily,  and  forcible  deportation  of  him  is  impracticable. 
And  for  economic  reasons,  vital  to  that  section,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
must  not  be  oppressed  or  repressed.  All  attempts  to  push  and  tie 
him  down  to  the  dead  level  of  an  inferior  caste,  to  restrict  his  active 
ities  arbitrarily  and  permanently  to  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water 
for  the  white  race,  without  regard  to  his  possibilities  for  higher 
things,  is  in  this  age  of  strenuous  industrial  competition  and  struggle 
dn  economic  blunder,  pure  and  simple,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im¬ 
morality  of  such  action.  Lke  water,  let  the  Negro  find  his  natural 
level,  if  the  South  would  get  the  best  and  the  most  out  of  him.  If 
nature  has  designed  him  to  serve  the  white  race  forever,  never  fear. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  elude  nature;  he  will  not  escape  his  -destiny. 
But  he  must  be  allowed  to  act  freely ;  nature  does  not  need  our  aid 
here.  Depend  upon  it,  she  will  make  no  mistake.  Her  inexorable 
laws  provide  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  only.  Let  the  Negro 
freely  find  himself,  whether  in  doing  so  he  falls  or  rises  in  the 
scale  of  life. 

With  his  labor  the  Negro  is  in  the  market  of  the  world.  If,  all 
things  considered,  he  has  the  best  article  for  the  price  offered,  he  will 
sell;  otherwise  not.  But  it  is  of  immense  value  and  moment  to  the 
South  in  both  respects.  If  his  labor  in  all  departments  of  industry 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  be  raised  by  education  of  head  and 
hand,  by  thq,  largest  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunities,  to  the 
highest  efficiency  of  which  it  is  capable,  who  more  than  the  South 
will  reap  its  resultant  benefits?  So  will  the  whole  country  reap  the 
resultant  benefits  in  the  diffused  well-being  and  productivity  of  its 
laboring  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  final  removal  of  the 
ancient  cause  of  difference  and  discord  between  its  parts.  But  if 
the  Negro  fail  by  reason  of  inherent  fitness  to  survive  in  such  a 
struggle,  his  failure  will  be  followed  by  decline  in  numbers  and  ulti¬ 
mate  extinction,  which  will  involve  no  violent  dislocation  of  the 
labor  of  the  republic,  but  a  displacement  so  gradual  that  while  one 
race  is  vanishing  another  will  be  silently  crowding  into  the  space 
thus  vacated. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
was  never  so  sharp  and  intense  as  at  the  present  time,  and  all  signs 
point  to  increased  competition  among  them  during  this  century.  In 
this  contest  the  labor  of  each  country  is  primarily  the  grand  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  It  must  from  sheer  necessity  and  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  be  brought  in  each  instance  to  the  highest  state  of  economic 
efficiency  by  every  resource  in  the  possession  of  the  respective  world 
rivals.  And  this  will  be  attempted  in  the  future  by  each  of  these 
world  rivals  on  a  grandeur  of  scale  and  with  a  scientific  thorough¬ 
ness  and  energy  in  the  use  of  educational  means  not  yet  realized  by 
the  most  progressive  of  them.  For  those  nations  who  succeed  best 
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in  this  respect  will  prevail  over  those  others  which  fail  to  raise  their 
labor  to  an. equally  high  grade  of  efficiency.  Now,  if  Negro  labor  is 
the  best  for  its  climate  and  needs,  the  South  must  seek  earnestly, 
constantly,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  raise  that  labor  to  the 
highest  state  of  economic  efficiency  of  which  it  is  capable.  That  sec¬ 
tion  must  do  so  in  spite  of  its  chimerical  fears  of  Negro  domination, 
in  spite  of  its  rooted  race  prejudices.  It  must  educate  and  emanci¬ 
pate  this  labor,  all  hostile  sentiment  of  whatever  nature  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  if  it  will  hold  its  own  in  that  great  cosmic 
struggle  for  existence  in  which  it  is  now  engaged  with  powerful 
rivals  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  can  the  republic  be  indifferent  on 
this  head.  No  country  in  this  age  of  strenuous  commercial  competi¬ 
tion  can  forget  with  impunity  its  duty  in  this  regard.  Neglect  here 
brings  swift  retribution  to  any  nation  which  carries  a  vast  horde  01 
crude  and  relatively  inefficient  labor  into  an  industrial  struggle  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  world  s  labor  will  henceforth  assume 
more  and  more  the  character  of  vast  standing  armies  engaged  in 
world-wide  industrial  warfare.  Each  unit  of  these  industrial  armies 
will  be  ultimately  trained  and  disciplined  to  the  highest  possible  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  will  some  time  form  together  perfect  machines,  whicn 
will  operate  with  clock-like  precision  and  purpose  at  any  given  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  field  of  action.  In  obedience  to  the  first  law  of  nature  our 
country  in  its  battle  with  industrial  rivals  to  retain  present  advan¬ 
tages  and  win  new  ones  in  world  markets,  will  have  to  elevate  the 
whole  body  of  its  labor  regardless  of  color  or  race,  to  the  highest 
state  of  economic  productivity  of  which  that  labor  is  capable  in  all 
of  its  parts.  Colossal  forces  are  behind  and  under  the  movement 
which  is  making  for  the  final  emancipation  of  the  Negro,  and  for 
his  eventual  admission  on  terms  of  complete  equality  of  rights  and 
opportunities  into  the  arena  of  that  never-ending  rivalry  and  struggle 
which  is  thq  law  of  progress. 

The  Negro  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world;  he  will  prove  himself  in  this  country,  provided  fair  play  be 
accorded  him,  one  of  the  most  productive  laborers  in  the  world  also. 
He  has  the  capacity  for  becoming  one  of  the  best  all-round  laborers 
and  artisans  in  our  industrial  army  of  conquest  and  one  of  the  best 
all-round  citizens  of  the  republic  likewise.  Overcome,  then,  your 
prejudices,  ye  white  men  of  the  South,  and  ye  white  men,  too,  of  the 
North ;  trust  the  Negro  in  peace  as  ye  have  trusted  him  in  war,  nor 
forget  that  the  freest  and  most  intelligent  labor  is  ever  the  best  and 
most  productive  labor,  and  that  liberal  and  equal  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  one  unerring  way  yet  discovered  by  human  experience 
and  wisdom  whereby  modern  industrialism  and  democracy  may 
reach  their  highest  development  and  the  highest  development  of 
humanity  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the  age  of  the  people,  of  con¬ 
solidation  and  competition.  It  is  the  age  of  industrialism  and 
democracy,  aye,  industrialism  and  democracy  are  destiny.  Try  ever 
so  hard,  we  shall  not  escape  our  destiny,  neither  the  Negro,  nor  the 
South,  nor  the  nation. 
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The  Demand  and  the  Supply  of  Increased 
Efficiency  in  the  Negro  Ministry. 


BY  JESSE  E.  MOORLAND. 


In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  fully  recognize  the  opportunity 
men  have  to  serve  God  in  any  honorable  vocation.  The  Christian 
lawyer  or  physician  is  called  of  God  as  truly  as  a  minister.  Such 
men  are  putting  the  emphasis  on  service  and  not  on  getting.  The 
condition  confronting  us  is  alarming  and  this  warrants  the  earnest 
plea  in  this  paper  for  a  greater  number  of  efficient  ministers. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  question  confronting  the 
colored  people  to-day.  After  all,  a  race  or  a  nation  is  measured  by 
its  religion,  and  the  greatest  fact  about  a  people  is  its  religion. 
The  efficiency  of  a  nation  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the 
character  of  its  religious  principles.  When  the  good  Queen  Victoria 
was  asked  what  made  her  realm  so  great,  it  was  expected  that  she 
might  point  to  her  well-equipped  navy  or  her  efficient  army,  but 
she  modestly  held  up  a  little  book,  called  the  Bible,  and  said:  “By 
adhering  to  the  principles  contained  in  this  Book,  greatness  has  come 
to  Great  Britain.”  China  is  what  she  is  to-day  because  she  adheres 
to  certain  principles  taught  by  her  religious  teachers,  and  Africa  is 
still  in  darkness  because  led  by  blind,  superstitious,  religious  teachers. 

In  a  larger  sense  than  many  people  are  willing  to  give  credit  the 
Negro  minister  has  been  responsible  for  the  progress  of  our  race 
and  is  also  responsible  for  much  that  cannot  be  counted  as  progress, 
for  no  other  single  class  of  individuals  has  had,  and  still  has,  so 
large  and  f dr-reaching  an  influence  as  our  ministers.  You  have  only 
to  go  to  a  community  where  there  is  a  well-trained,  honorable,  up¬ 
right,  and  efficient  minister  to  see  the  marked  improvement  among 
the  people  along  every  line.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  find  a 
community  where  there  is  an  immoral,  ignorant  minister,  wielding 
a  large  influence,  you  will  find  a  community  that  is  full  of  despair. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  short  story  written  by  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar  some  years  ago,  entitled  “The  Ordeal  at  Mt.  Hope.”  This 
story  possibly  gives  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  real,  genuine 
service  rendered  by  a  man  of  splendid  parts  in  a  needy  section  of  the 
South,  bearing  out  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  the 
minister  has  over  a  community. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  principles ;  it  is  another  thing  to  show 
that  these  principles  are  correct  and  true  by  the  practical  work 
which  is  based  upon  these  principles.  It  is  no  hard  thing  to  see 
how  true  it  is  that  of  all  men  throughout  the  history  of  the  world, 
none  have  had  greater  influence  than  the  religious  teachers  of  a 
people,  and  it  is  just  as  true  to-day,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
argue  that  a  race  or  nation  can  be  lifted  any  higher  than  the  religious 
principles  of  that  race  or  nation  will  allow  it  to  go.  History  fails 
to  record  an  instance  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  very  evident  there  never 
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will  be  an  instance  of  the  kind.  Man  is  bound  by  his  religion.  He 
may  not  profess  it,  but  he  has  a  belief ;  even  though  he  may  declare 
that  he  believes  nothing,  the  very  fact  of  his  declaration  proves  him 
to  have  a  dogma.  You  had  as  well  expect  to  find  lions  without 
courage  as  to  find  men  without  some  form  of  religious  conviction. 
It  is  a  something  in  man  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  where 
it  is  most  wisely  directed  and  cultivated,  there  we  find  the  highest 
culture  and  development  along  every  line.  Hence  the  great  im¬ 
portance  to  a  new  race  like  ours  in  America  that  the  most  careful 
attention  be  given  to  this  very  important  phase  of  our  development. 

This  is  no  time  for  mere  fault-finding.  It  is  a  time,  however,  for 
sober,  considerate  thought.  It  is  a  time  when  the  best  of  the  clergy 
and  the  best  of  the  laity  of  every  denomination  need  seriously  to  face 
a  question  which  is  not  alone  common  to  themselves  but  is  a  serious 
one  confronting  the  entire  Protestant  Church.  In  some  ways  our 
churches  are  suffering,  (and  it  seems  will  suffer  more  for  sometime 
than  others),  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  had,  and  have  not 
now,  so  large  a  number  of  trained  men  to  draw  upon  as  others 
who  have  had  better  advantages  than  ourselves.  With  an  honest 
purpose,  it  is  our  business  to  courageously  take  this  matter  up  and 
get  at  the  facts,  and  then  find  a  way  to  remedy  the  alarming  con¬ 
dition.  We  are  at  a  crisis,  and  the  future  of  our  race  is  involved, — 
yea,  the  future  of  our  nation,  for  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  any 
land  has  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  the  demand  for  increased  efficiency  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  increased  intelligence  of  the  people.  Forty  years  ago  we 
were  just  entering  school  as  a  race;  to-day  we  have  the  second 
generation  in  our  public  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges. 
These  parents  and  children  read  the  daily  papers,  read  the  maga¬ 
zines,  buy  some  books,  and  are  beginning  to  think,  and  as  soon  as  an 
individual  begins  to  think  independently  all  sorts  of  problems 
rapidly  crowd  in  on  the  mind  and  put  it  in  an  attitude  of  ques¬ 
tioning  many  of  the  things  which  have  always  beforehand  been 
taken  for  granted  as  correct  and  true.  Along  with  this  goes  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  literature  of  to-day,  (including  newspaper 
editorials  and  many  magazine  articles),  has  a  tendency  to  undermine 
Christian  faith  rather  than  help  it.  Much  of  it  comes  from  brains 
well  saturated  with  Pagan  philosophy  rather  than  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Holy  Book.  The  swing  away  from  Puritanism  to 
what  is  called  liberty  has  the  effect  of  loosening  many  of  the  well- 
fixed  principles  of  morality  and  right-living,  and  makes  splendid 
soil  for  just  such  practices  as  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  by 
the  glaring  headlines  in  our  newspapers  giving  every  detail  of  mur¬ 
ders,  and  lax  family  relations  and  divorces,  and  every  conceivable 
thing  that  human  nature  can  devise  for  the  uprooting  of  manv 
of  the  essentials  of  real  progress  and  decent  living.  This  brings  a 
spirit  of  unrest  and  doubt,  and  the  question  whether  life  pays,  and 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an  effort,  and  whether  the  Church 
is  of  any  effect.  The  minister  is  looked  upon  as  a  professional 
parasite  drawing  a  salary  and  having  a  good  time,  and  in  the 
thought  of  many  is  cast  aside  as  of  but  little  consequence. 
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To  meet  such  conditions  as  mentioned  above,  there  must  be  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  the  ministry,  the  demand  to  meet  which  is 
greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  I  am  finding  no  fault  with  the 
•efficient  men  we  now  have,  at  work.  Many  are  doing  valiant  service, 
'They  are  'heroes  on  the  home  field  in  the  same  Sense  that  Carey, 
Judson,  Livingstone,  Pitkin,  Lott  Carey  and  others  were  heroes 
on  the  foreign  field.  Some  of  these  men  are  laying  their  lives  down 
in  the  great  work  to  which  they  have  been  called.  All  honor  to  these 
'men !  But  their  numbers  are  too  few.  The  disproportion  is  too 
great  in  our  professional  schools.  For  example,  when  a  medical 
•school  can  beast  of  four  hundred  young  men  preparing  to  care 
for  the  physical  life  of  the  people  and  the  theological  school  in 
the  same  institution  can  report  barely  one  hundred  men  preparing 
to  care  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  same  people,  it  is  tirrie 
to  stop  and  consider  whither  are  we  tending.  Then  at  a  closer  glance 
we  see  something  else  which  is  worse  still.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  men  in  the  theological  school,  it  is  an  alarming  fact  that  the 
men  in  the  medical  school,  in  most  cases,  have  a  higher  average 
in  scholarship  and  natural  force  than  the  men  in  the  theological 
school.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  training  in  our  colleges, 
the  teaching  from  the  platform,  and  the  training  in  most  of  our 
homes  is  such  that  our  boys  to-day  are  led  to  believe  that  the  route 
to  greatest  success  is  along  the  material  highway.  It  is  a  current 
saying  now  that  the  quickest  way  for  a  colored  man  of  ability,  at 
this  time,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  want,  materially,  is 
to  study  medicine.  There  may  not  be  too  many  men  entering 
medicine,  but  certainly  not  enough  are  entering  the  ministry.  In 
some  cases  well-meaning  men  have  been  disgusted  with  certain 
types  of  ministers  which  they  have  met  and  have  cast  the  whole 
profession  ^side,  giving  it  no  respectful  consideration,  and  have 
felt  that  they  could  better  themselves,  socially  as  well  as  materially, 
by  entering  some  profession  other  than  the  ministry.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  not  a  few  men  who  entered  college  with  the  express 
purpose  of  preparing  themselves  to  enter  the  ministry,  who  turned 
aside  to  some  other  calling  for  the  reason  mentioned.  Sad  to  say, 
very  few  of  the  most  capable  men  in  our  colleges  to-day  are  looking 
forward  to  the  ministry  as  a  life  work. 

In  order  that  we  may  cope  with  such  conditions  as  those  just 
mentioned,  none  can  gainsay  the  great  need  of  greater  efficiency 
in  the  ministry,  that  we  do  not  cut  the  tap-root  of  all  our  progress 
and  become  of  none  effect  in  the  world.  The  wisest  leaders  of 
Japan  to-day  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  among  the  people.  The  recent  past  has  changed  a 
nation  in  a  day,  and  while  the  people  have  taken  on  the  ways  of 
western  civilization,  the  larger  number  of  them  have  not  accepted  the 
principles  which  have  made  western  civilization  great,  and  these 
far-seeing  prophets  of  the  Sunrise  kingdom  well  understand  that 
their  glory  will  be  ephemeral  unless  they  are  able  to  plant  their  feet 
firmly  upon  the  eternal  Rock  of  Ages.  As  lightly  as  it  may  be 
regarded,  there  is  a  similar  danger  confronting  the  rising  young 
race  of  colored  men  in  this  land.  It  is  not  reassuring  that  our 
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strongest  men,  who  are  able  to  make  their  way  through  northern 
universities,  have  in  some  cases  come  out  of  these  institutions  with  a 
shattered  faith  and  are  not  found  in  places  of  leadership  eithei  as 
ministers  or  laymen,  in  our  churches  and  o.ther  religious  institutions. 
A  man  cannot  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  he  spends  his  time 
during  the  week  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  law  office,  or  in  the 
sickroom.  The  great  men  of  the  world  and  the  great  races  and 
nations  of  the  world  have  done  all  these  things  but  did  not  leave  the 
other  undone.  To  meet  this  condition  a  larger  number  of  efficient 
men  must  be  led  into  the  ministry. 

In  order  that  the  supply  may  be  commensurate  with  the  demand, 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  question  where  and  how  shall  we  begin  to 
meet  the  demand  for  an  increased  efficiency  in  the  ministry?  First, 
with  Christian  parents.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paul,  in  his 
second  letter  to  his  beloved  son,  Timothy,  ist  chapter,  5th  verse, 
makes  use  of  these  words :  “When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  un¬ 
feigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother, 
Lois,  and  thy  mother,  Eunice,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee 
also,”  and  he  thus  shows  his  belief  in  spiritual  heredity. 

The  foregoing  passage  teaches  that  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  responsibility  of  Christian  parents  in  this  matter.  Many  of  the 
great  preachers  of  the  world  were  consecrated  to  this  service  by 
godly  mothers,  in  some  cases  before  they  were  bom,  even  as  Hannah, 
Samuel’s  mother,  consecrated  him  to  the  Lord  before  his  birth. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  a  passion  with  many  Christian  parents  to 
have  at  least  one  son  enter  the  ministry,  and  yet  I  am  sorry  to 
say  to-day  I  have  many,  many  times  made  inquiry  of  ministers’  sons 
and  have  found  very  few  of  them  who  were  willing  to  give  even  a 
respectful  hearing  to  the  claim  of  the  ministry  and  few  parents  of 
such  sons  who  seemed  concerned  about  the  matter. 

The  first  remedy  is  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  let  the  people 
who  claim  to  love  the  Lord  and  His  Christ  be  willing  to  make  an 
offering  of  the  very  flower  of  their  families  to  this,  the  highest  and 
noblest  service  ever  given  to  man  to  perform. 

Then  our  various  churches  must  take  a  larger  interest  in  leading 
the  most  promising  young  men  into  this  great  service.  Some 
churches  have  done  nobly  at  this  and  have  stood  by  their  spiritual 
sons  by  furnishing  the  means  by  which  they  might  attend  college 
and  fit  themselves  for  service,  and  have  taken  peculiar  interest  and 
pride  in  seeing  them  return  to  the  mother  church  and  in  listening  to 
them,  and  in  bidding  them  God  speed;  but  most  of  our  churches, 
though  able,  have  paid  hardly  any  attention  to  this  important  phase 
of  service  at  all,  and  many  of  our  churches  cannot  mention  a  single 
successful  minister  who  commands  the  respect  of  any  large  com¬ 
munity  because  of  his  ability  and  power,  which  they  have  sent  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  times  men  are  allowed  to  come  into  the 
ministry  through  our  churches  who  are  always  calculated  to  do  more 
injury  than  good, — men  with  no  preparation  and  no  chance  of 
getting  proper  training. 

God  never  calls  a  man  to  preach  unless  He  also  provides  the  way 
for  him  to  make  due  preparation  for  that  service.  This  is  a  prin- 
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ciple  which  cannot  successfully  be  disputed.  When  God  called  Moses 
He  led, him  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  spent  years  and  years 
communing  with  God  under  the  canopy  of  heaven ;  and  Paul  spent 
three  years  somewhere  in  preparation  for  his  great  work,  and  even 
the  Father’s  own  Son  for  thirty  years  was  in  preparation  to  do 
three  years’  work. 

It  is  a  harmful  thing  to  have  a  church  full  of  inefficient,  licensed 
preachers  with  no  hope  of  ever  entering  actively  into  the  ministry, 
but  in  most  cases  are  just  a  worry  of  the  flesh  to  a  progressive  pastor. 
When  a  man  comes  before  a  board  for  a  license  he  ought  to  be  given 
to  understand  that  this  license  will  be  granted  only  on  condition  that 
he  prepare  himself  intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually  for  the  great 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  when  prepared  that  he  will  enter  into  the 
field  which  is  white  and  ready  and  waiting  for  the  reaper. 

Possibly  the  Church  has  no  larger  opportunity  for  advancing  the 
Lord’s  kingdom  than  in  just  this  phase  of  service.  Sometimes  a 
narrow-minded  minister  is  to  blame.  He  fails  to  encourage  the 
promising  young  man  for  fear  some  day  he  will  come  back  as  a  rival 
too  much  for  him.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  utter  these  words  with 
sufficient  emphasis  to  arouse  many  of  our  dormant,  sleeping  churches 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

One  organization  in  our  colleges  has  the  largest  opportunity  over 
any  other  to  help  furnish  an  increased  supply  from  our  college 
men,  and  that  is  the  Student  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Already  the  leader  of  this  Department,  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  has  written  a  book,  “The  Future  Leadership  of  the 
Church,”  published  by  the  International  Committee,  124  East  28th 
Street,  New  York.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Mott  takes  up  this  whole 
question  of  the  supply  of  leaders  in  our  churches.  Though  a  layman 
himself,  fofr'  some  years,  he  has  been  lecturing  in  the  leading  colleges 
of  our  land  and  calling  the  strong  men  (as  only  a  true  leader  can 
call  men)  to  consider  the  calling  of  the  ministry,  facing  squarely  all 
of  the  difficulties  connected  therewith,  problems  of  faith,  problems 
of  training,  and  the  problem  of  support,  which  is  entirely  too  meagre 
to-day ;  but  with  a  strong  purpose  he  has  been  making  an  effort  to 
lead  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  into  this,  the  highest  of  all 
callings.  The  same  thing  is  being  done  in  many  of  our  colored 
colleges  by  our  colored  International  Secretaries ;  some  time  during 
the  year  the  claim  of  the  ministry  is  presented  to  the  students.  We 
feel  sure  that  in  due  time  results  will  be  seen.  Capable  ministers 
among  us  and  college  professors  also  need  covet  the  opportunity,  in 
a  larger  way  than  they  have  been  doing,  to  appear  before  bodies  of 
students,  to  mingle  with  them,  to  impress  them  with  the  importance 
of  at  least  considering  this  calling,  in  order  that  we  may  get  the 
supply  which  is  so  greatly  needed.  ,  , 

Do  you  wonder  at  my  urgency  when  I  tell  you  that  Bishops  and 
presiding  elders  have  many  times  sadly  declared  to  me  that  few  men 
of  any  class  are  applying  for  admission  to  the  many  annual  con¬ 
ferences,  and  in  many  cases  not  a  single  candidate  applies  in  a  single 
year ;  and  when  they  do,  oftentimes  they  are  weak  men.  In  one 
case  eighteen  men  applied  for  admission  to  an  annual  conference  in 
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a  certain  State  and  not  one  of  them  was  intellectually  qualified  tS 
pursue  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  first  year,  and  to  thr 
credit  of  the  conference  they  were  not  admitted.  Certainly  the 
Baptist  brethren  are  not  more  blessed  than  their  Methodist  friends. 
The  smaller  denominations  are  confronted  with  a  similar  lack  of  mei> 
to  pioneer  the'  enterprises'  which  are'  theirs  to  do.  The  Master  s 
words  are  as  true  today  as  ever  they  were  :  "The  harvest  is  great, 
but  the  laborers  are  few/’  The  pastors'  of  training  and  vision  are 
themselves  alarmed ;  the  best  of  the  laity  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
magnitude  of  their  task  when  if  is  theirs  to  call  a  pastor.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  most  choice  men  of  the  race  entered  the  ministry- 
No  other  door  was  open,  but  to-day  practically  every  door  open  to 
anybody  else  is  open  to  the  man  of  ability  of  the  Negro  race.  This; 
of  course  depletes  the  number  from  which  the  supply  must  come. 

Even  in  the  days  of  slavery  the  great  leaders  on  the  plantations 
tv  ere  generally  preachers,  and  they  were  in  many  cases  feared  and 
respected  by  both  white  and  black.  If  this  preacher  chose  to  be, 
he  was  a  dangerous  man  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  ofttimes 
was  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  usually  the  source  of  great 
blessing  to  large  communities,  so  much  so  that  there  were  instances 
tvhere  some’  such  men  were  given  their  freedom  and  commissioned 
to  preach  from  plantation  to  plantation,  not  only  to  colored  people, 
but  oftentimes  to  white'  people.  The  story  of  the  lives  of  these  men 
reads  like  romance,  and  they  were  the  men  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  who  were  ready  to  welcome  the  school  and  did  their 
best  to  lead  the  people  into  the  ways  of  true  progress.  They  had 
•reaf  power  and  influence, — not  always  sufficient  intelligence  for 
cheir  arduous  tasks,  but  they  were  giants  in  their  day  and  deserve 
well-merited  praise.  To  meet  the  demands  of  these  modern  times  other 
giants  must  be  raised  up,  who  can  hold  the  respect  of  the  best- 
trained  portion  of  our  people,  and  at  the  same  time  may  maintain 
the  confidence  of  the  most  humble  of  every  community.  We  have 
some  men  like  this.  They  stand  like  giant  oaks  in  the  forest, 
towering  above  the  shrubs  and  undergrowth  about  them.  They  are 
lonely  in  their  work.  Here  and  there,  about  the  great  centers  of 
population,  there  may  be  groups  of  them,  but  eighty  per  cent  of  our 
people  are  not  in  the  great  centers  but  are  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  small  hamlets  and  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  people  are  too  often  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  No 
doubt  not  many  of  the  shepherds  there  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Give  them  credit  for  all  they  do,  but  the  demand  is  such  that  a 
more  efficient  ministry  must  enter  into  every  hamlet,  and  there  lift 
and  inspire  the  people ;  and  possibly  the  greatest  thing  to  be  done  in 
this  lifting  process'  is  to  provide  a  more  efficient  and  practical 
training  for  the  men  we  desire  to  lead  into  the  ministry.  Merely  to 
have  men  enter  this  great  work  without  a  training,  which  fits  them 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  day,  is  but  a  waste  of  effort.  The 
Negro  minister  ought  to  be  the  best  trained  man  among  us  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  assume  his  righful  place  as  a  leader  of  the 
people.  The  training  needed  for  the  ministry  of  to-day  must  be 
comprehensive  and  practical.  This  will  be  the  means  of  attracting 
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men  cf  ability  and  will  insure  increased  efficiency.  The  emphasis 
for  the  training  of  the  ministry  to-day  needs  to  be  placed  upon 
teaching ;  not  mere  oratory,  but  teaching. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  great  teacher.  Nicodemus  said:  “We  know 
thou  aft  a  teacher  sent  from  God.”  Very  seldom  is  it  said  that  Jesus 
preached,  but  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  taught  the  people.  The 
minister  who  is  to  be  His  true  representative  on  earth  must  also  be 
a  teacher,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  his  training  be 
such  as  shall  broaden  his  views  of  life  and  shall  enable  him  to 
understand  the  relations  of  human  society  sufficiently  well  to  warrant 
his  instructing  the  people  in  the  most  helpful  way.  Unfortunately 
a  great  deal  of  the  training  of  the  past  has  been  entirely  too  narrow. 
Usually  the  theological  seminaries  have  been  very  slow  in  utilizing 
the  most  improved  educational  methods  and  have  been  very  active 
in  maintaining  the  old  order  of  things.  What  we  need  to-day  for 
our  ministers  is  a  training  which  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  human  society  just  as  it  is.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  that  a  minister  should  be  given  a  correct  training  according 
to  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  to  treat  these  conditions.  The 
people  are  waiting  and  hungering  for  this  type  of  leader.  There 
was  never  a  time  wh.en  the  colored  people  were  so  willing  to  be 
taught  from  the  pulpit  as  they  are  to-day. 

No  ground  will  be  gained  by  mere  denunciation,  but  what  is 
needed  is  a  splendid  constructive  method  which  will  build  the  people 
up  in  every  phase  of  life  and  sweeten  human  relations.  All  the 
people  demand  of  such  a  teacher  is  that  he  should  be  as  good  as  the 
doctrine  he  proclaims  and  should  fully  comprehend  what  he  is  about. 
There  certainly  is  no  place  where  larger  opportunity  is  offered  for 
service  than  in  the  high  calling  of  the  ministry.  The  average  course 
of  study  YQi  seminaries  provided  for  both  white  and  colored  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  is  not  calculated  to  bring  them  in  touch  with 
the  problems  which  are  to  confront  them  as  it  should.  The  following 
is  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  and  a  fair  sample  of 
courses  provided  by  seminaries  established  for  colored  ministers : 

First  year  :  Biblical  Introduction  ;  Hebrew  Language ;  Greek  Inter¬ 
pretation  ;  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocution;  Vocal  Music. 

Second  year:  Church  History;  Hebrew  Interpretation;  Greek 
Interpretation;  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocution;  Vocal  Music; 
Homiletics ;  Christian  Theology. 

Third  year:  Pastoral  Duties;  Theology  and  Ethics;  Biblical  In¬ 
troduction;  Homiletics  and  Church  Polity ;  Christian  Theology; 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Elocution ;  Electives. 

There  is  not  much  in  this  course  that  inspires  men  with  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  of  human  society  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Too  many  times  in  our  seminaries  men  speculate  about 
theories  of  salvation  and  various  other  things  labelled  doctrines, 
which  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  men  whose  business  it  is  to  bring 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Why  spend  a 
term  on  the  theory  of  salvation  when  Jesus  said,  “He  that  believeth 
on  me  hath  everlasting  life.”  One  man  with  faith  in  this  and  a 
comprehensive  training  will  do  more  to  save  the  world  than  a  dozen 
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men  can  possibly  do  battling  over  the  theories  which  have'  grown? 
up  with  the  church  during  the  past  ages.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  of  our  ministers  have  had  no  systematic  training  at  all,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  with  such 
poorly  equipped  men  as  many  of  them  have  been.  They  are  not  to> 
be  too  severely  censured.  Again  I  repeat,  no  band  of  men  in  our 
race  has  been  more  self-sacrificing  and  more  desirous  on  the  whole 
for  race  uplift  and  development  than  these  men,  and  there  is  m> 
intention  at  this  time  to  do  anything  more  than  to  call  attention  to 
the  great  need  of  a  better  trained  ministry  to  reenforce  the  present 
ranks  in  an  effective  way  for  good.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  a  new 
departure  in  two  leading  theological  seminaries.  Yale  Divinity 
School  changed  its  course  very  much  a  year  ago.  It  strengthened 
the  old  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  known 
as  historical,  also  adding  a  philosophical  and  lastly  a  practical  course, 
both  of  which  lead  to  the  B.D.  degree.  “The  practical  course  will 
emphasize  the  relation  of  the  minister  to  the  problems  of  modern 
society,  giving  special  attention  to  Christian  sociology,  ethics,  and 
methods  of  Christian  activity.  As  a  preliminary  discipline  students, 
who  take  this  course  will  receive  in  the  junior  year  special  instruction 
in  sociology  and  instruction  in  elementary  law  in  one  of  the  courses 
furnished  by  the  University  for  law  students.” 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  made  a  similar  cnange  and 
says  in  a  recent  catalogue:  “The  subjects  for  instruction  are  those 
directly  relating  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ®and  courses  in  the 
English  Bible,  the  psychology  of  Christian  living,  religious  pedagogy, 
evangelism,  missions,  Christian  sociology  and  citizenship  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  both  the  prescribed  and  elective  work.  Hebrew  and  Greek 
have  been  made  almost  entirely  elective,  and  much  that  is  traditional 
in  systematic  theology,  church  history,  and  other  departments  has 
had  to  make  room  for  new  subjects.  But  the  seminary  authorities, 
believing  that  such  changes  are  necessary,  hold  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  subject  has  a  traditional  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  divinity 
school  should  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  f6r  retaining  it.  Each 
subject  must  continually  prove  anew  its  right  to  be  taught  and 
justify  itself  under  modern  conditions.”  This  does  not  mean  less 
study  or  a  less  scholarly  man  as  the  finished  product;  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  seminary  is  to  take  its  place  along  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  in  fitting  men  to  meet  present  needs. 

The  action  of  the  above  schools  is  most  encouraging,  and  no 
doubt  before  a  great  while  many  other  seminaries  will  follow  the 
same  course.  This  will  do  for  the  minister  what  our  medical  schools 
are  doing  for  the  physician;  it  will  bring  him  in  daily  contact  with 
the  conditions  which  he  must  meet  out  in  the  world.  Who  would 
think  of  running  a  medical  school  without  a  laboratory  and  a  clinic? 
Young  men  might  know  all  the  books  have  to  say  about  the  property 
of  drugs  or  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  but  such  men  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  if  they  are  to  wait  until  they  go  out  into  actual  life  before 
seeing  these  drugs  tried,  or  the  peculiar  manifestation  of  diseases 
as  they  make  their  inroads  on  the  human  system.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  sociology  makes  it  possible  for  young  men  who  are  in 
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«our  theological  seminaries  to  get  some  practical  knowledge  of  buman 
relations  and  conditions  of  the  present  time  and  thereby  be  better 
able  to  apply  the  potent  Gospel  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  needed  is  a  greats  breadth  of  view  possessed  by  the 
leaders  of  our  soninaries  and  in  many  cases  more  practical  men,  such 
as  our  great  and  successful  preachers  are,  ought  to  be  on  the  teaching 
•.staff  rather  than  some  men  who  could  not  succeed  in  any  eminent 
"way  as  pastors ;  example  has  its  effect  on  theologies  as  well  as 
medicos  and  the  man  with  the  green  bag.  Every  provision  should 
he  made  for  ministers  to  be  well-equipped  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
-people.  Such  training  will  make  our  ministers  able  to  place  the 
emphasis  on  their  work  where  it  belongs.  Such  men  will  as  carefully 
consider  the  financial  strength  of  their  people  as  a  physician  con¬ 
siders  the  physical  strength  of  a  patient ;  and  no  more  should  we  see 
churches  built  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  financial  ability 
of  the  people  who  worship  in  them.  We  should  not  see  a  great 
•debt  hanging  over  the  heads  of  a  poor  people,  the  most  of  whom  do 
not  own  their  own  homes  but  live  in  narrow  streets  and  alleys  under 
-very  unsanitary  conditions.  But  we  should  see  neat  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  given  parish  in  its  largest 
-way  and  within  the  reach  of  the  people’s  financial  ability.  Further, 
we  should  see  radiating  from  this  center  influences  which  will  inspire 
people  to  own  their  own  homes,  to  take  proper  care  of  their  children, 
and  to  realize  what  it  means  to  walk  with  God  as  men  of  old  here 
nn  earth. 

This  training  will  enable  men  to  be  brought  near  enough  to  see 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  merely  to  preach  narrow  denomination- 
alism,  but  good  men  of  all  denominations  will  unite  in  combatting  evil 
and  in  making  a  given  community  a  desirable  place  for  the  habitation 
of  the  children  of  men.  Greater  care  will  be  taken  of  the  poor  and 
orphans  and  more  energy  will  be  spent  in  building  up  the  moral 
life  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  community.  This  will  be 
done  by  these  trained  men  who  will  come  fully  as  well  equipped  to 
discern  what  these  problems  of  society  are  as  the  physician  who 
comes  to  heal  our  bodies  and  yvho  must  necessarily  understand 
disease  and  remedy.  Such  a  minister's  thought  will  not  be  centered 
on  making  a  great  name  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  an  ignorant 
people.  It  will  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  has  the  name  of 
having  built  the  largest  church  or  the  finest  church,  or  whether  he 
has  the  biggest  congregation  in  his  church,  but  it  will  be  centered 
upon  the  most  important  thing,  and  that  is  the  establishing  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  among  men  on  earth.  His  efforts  will  be 
to  lift  the  burdens  from  the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  make  their 
lives  happy  and  sweet  and  pleasant.  He  will  be  a  leader  in  devising 
ways  and  means  to  get  our  people  out  of  the  crowded  alleys  into 
the  bright  sunshine  cf  life  that  they  may  be  where  their  little 
children  may  have  a  chance  for  true  development.  He  will  gather 
around  him  a  band  of  faithful,  trained  men  and  women,  who  will 
visit  the  jail,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  And  he  will 
call  to  mind  the  requirements  which  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  for  all 
men  who  wish  to  walk  with  Jesus  here  and  to  enter  with  Him  in 
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eternal  rest.  “For  I  was  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then,  shall  the  righteous  answer 
him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered*  and  fed  thee  ? 
or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger, 
and  took  thee  in  ?  Or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we 
thee  sick  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?  And  the  King  shall 
answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.” 

The  above  words  are  from  the.  Master’s  own  lips  and  make  plain 
and  clear  the  duty  of  the  church,  the  duty  of  Christian  society  as 
well  as  that  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  clear  indication  that  Jesus 
meant  for  his  followers  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the 
conditions  of  society  as  He  did  himself.  He  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  evils  and  the  needs  of  humanity  which  sur¬ 
rounded  Him.  And  His  work  was  the  healing  of  every  ill.  Too 
long  have  men  talked  about  the  Father  in  such  a  cold,  metaphysical 
way  as  to  forget  their  brethren  who  are  next  door  to  them.  *  Too 
long  have  men  thought  merely  of  individualistic  religion.  Our 
religion  must  be  more  effectively  social  in  its  aim  and  practice.  It 
must  so  act  and  react  on  society  that  the  whole  lump  will  be  leavened. 
Christianity  has  done  more  for  the  world  than  any  other  religion  or 
principle  and  yet  it  has  never  been  given  the  chance  it  should  be 
given  to  do  its  complete  work  among  men.  When  you  look  about 
you  and  behold  the  suffering  and  misery,  the  sin  and  shame,  can  you 
but  offer  a  prayer  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  a  large  number 
of  our  strong  men  shall  receive  a  training  for  the  ministry  which 
shall  fit  them  to  battle  effectively  with  these  great  problems  which 
confront  us  in  this  modern  age?  Unless  it  is  done  we  go  backward. 
Here  is  the  Negro’s  great  opportunity,  viz:  To  let  Christianity  have 
a  chance  through  him.  Will  he  lose  it? 

The  great  reformers  of  the  church  have  always  been  men  of  the 
broadest  training.  Luther  and  Calvin  were  not  only  preachers  as 
we  think  of  preachers,  but  also  were  men  of  splendid  legal  training. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Grimke,  (who  is  highly  esteemed  and  respected  as  a 
minister),  not  only  is  a  high  honor  man  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
Princeton  University,  but  also  is  a  graduate  in  law  as  well.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  greatest  preacher  America  ever  produced,  had 
a  law  library  that  any  young  lawyer  would  be  glad  to  have,  and  a 
medical  library  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  young  physician.  There 
was  not  a  phase  of  knowledge  with  which  he  did  net  have  some 
acquaintance.  The  broad  training  these  men  had  gave  them  the 
mastery  of  difficult  problems.  When  we  shall  have  a  large  number 
of  thoroughly  trained  men  of  unquestioned  character  whose  hearts 
are  warm  with  the  love  of  God  and  whose  eyes  behold  the  true 
condition  of  their  people,  and  whose  hands  shall  be  ready  to  work 
for  the  good  of  an  inspiring  race,  then  we  shall  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  among  men  in  a  larger  way  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
now  even  to  imagine.  While  many  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
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securing  the  training  which  fits  us  to  understand  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  way  many  of  the  problems  which  are  round  about  us,  it  is 
still  possible  for  every  minister  to  qualify  himself  so  that  he  may 
be  a  workman  which  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  Unfortunately  a 
great  many  of  our  ministers  do  not  do  what  they  might.  For  some 
cause  they  do  not  purchase  books  at  all,  or  do  not  purchase  them 
as  wisely  as  they  should.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  spend  money  for 
books  which  agents  carry  about  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
generally  high-priced  and  little  used  after  they  are  bought.  Find 
out  what  you  ought  to  buy  by  reading  reviews  and  by  consulting 
with  men  who  certainly  know.  Every  preacher  should  own,  read, 
and  ponder  the  following  books  and  extend  his  reading  as  he  may 
see  fit:  “The  Social  Crisis”  by  Rauschenbusch  (published  by  Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York)  ;  “The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit” 
by  Brown  (Scribner.  New  York);  “The  Religion  of  a  Mature 
Mind”  and  “The  Spiritual  Life”  by  Coe  (Revell,  New  York)  ;  “The 
Psychology  of  Religion”  by  Starbuck  (Scribner,  New  York)  ;  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  Sociology”  by  Giddings  (Macmillan,  New  York)  ;  “United 
States  Census  Bulletin  No.  8”  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  “Proceedings 
of  the  Religious  Education  Association”  (153  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago)  “Charities  and  Commons”  (153  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York)  ;  “U.  S.  Census  Bulletin  on  Religious  Bodies.” 

Again  :  Is  it  too  much  to  urge  those  in  charge  of  the  training  of  our 
ministers  to  consider  seriously  the  compelling  need  of  so  recasting 
the  course  of  study  that  a  higher  grade  of  men  shall  be  attracted 
to  the  ministry  and  that  a  thorough,  comprehensive,  yet  practical, 
training  shall  be  given  which  shall  fit  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  with  real  meaning  to  men  in  the  twentieth  century?  We 
ought  to  stop  putting  the  good  new  wine  in  old  skins.  The  hopeful 
sign  is  that  there  are  picked  men  in  seminary  faculties,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  among  laymen  all  over  the  country  who  are  thinking  about  this 
most  important  question.  May  these  thinkers  soon  crystallize  their 
thoughts  in  a  forceful  movement  which  shall  ever  bless  the  people. 

After  many  years  of  observation  and  of  contact  with  almost 
every  class  of  men  and  some  different  rakes,  I  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  nothing  quite  so  interesting  to  the  people  as 
religion.  People  will  go  in  crowds  to  hear  a  man  like  Gypsy  Smith 
talk  to  them  about  their  every  day  problems  and  will  hear  respect¬ 
fully  what  Jesus  Christ  taught  about  these  problems  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  one  with  the  other.  In  no  place  in  life  does  a  man  of  parts 
have  so  large  opportunity  to  wield  a  helpful  influence  with  his 
fellowmen  as  in  the  ministry.  When  we  can  show  the  great  army 
of  colleo-e  men  that  they  can  be  natural  men,  real  men,  with  natural 
voice  and  methods,  in’  the  ministry,  when  they  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  man  under  the  garb  and  not  the  garb  which 
designates  the  real  minister  to  men,  and  that  they  have  a  chance  and 
a  ri  ffi.it  to  go  everywhere,  finding  out  the  conditions  of  society, 
touching  it  at  its  highest  and  at  its  lowest  level,  and  that  they  will 
be  supported  in  their  work,  morally  and  materially,  there  will  be  a 
larger  supply  than  we  have  to-day,  if  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
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demands  of  the  times.  I  have  not  dealt  in  statistics.  This  I  leave 
for  a  future  study.  I  have  been  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
sounding  the  alarm,  calling  attention  to  our  most  vital  need,  to  a 
problem  which  is  worrying  our  best  men.  I  plead  with  Christian 
parents  to  lay  their  promising  sons  on  the  Master’s  altar,  and  to  the 
Church  and  college  I  cry  awake !  and  behold  ruin  of  home  and 
country  if  you  fail  to  lead  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  those 
under  you  into  the  Master’s  service. 

Can  we  do  better  than  carry  away  with  us  the  words  of  the  chief 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the  Master  and  Teacher  of  men,  when  he 
said:  “Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will 
send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest.” 
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The  American  Negro  Achdemy  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
Charles  Sumner  at  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Friday'evening,  January  6,  1911.  On 
this  occasion  the  program  was  as  follows:  “A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  our  God,”  by  the  choir  of  the  church;  In¬ 
vocation,  by  Rev.  L.  Z.  Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  the 
Historical  address  was  next  delivered  by  Mr.  Archibald  H. 
Grimke,  President  of  the  Academy,  after  which  Justice 
Wendell  Phillips  Stafford  made  a  brief  address.  A  solo,  by 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Wormley,  was  sung  ;  Vice-President 
Kelly  Miller  delivered  an  address.  A  Poem,  “Summer,,”  by 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Grimke,  was  read  by  Miss  Mary  P.  Burrill.  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Chandler  made  the  closing  address;  after  which 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  sung  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  led  by  the  choir.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  W.  V.  Tuunell. 

The  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Sumner  which  occupied  a  place  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  was  loaned  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Wormley. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 


"pVERY  time  a  great  man  comes  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairs,  the  fable  of  the  Hercules  repeats  itself.  He 
gets  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  bow  from  Apollo,  a  breast¬ 
plate  from  Vulcan,  a  robe  from  Minerva.  Many  streams  from 
many  sources  bring  to  him  their  united  strength.  How  else 
could  the  great  man  be  equal  to  his  time  and  task  ?  What 
was  true  of  the  Greek  Demigod  was  likewise  true  of  Charles 
Sumner.  His  study  of  the  law  for  instance  formed  but  a  part 
of  his  great  preparation.  The  science  of  the  law,  not  its 
practice,  excited  his  enthusiasm.  He  turned  instinctively 
from  the  technicalities,  the  tergiversations,  the  gladiatorial 
display  and  contention  of  the  legal  profession.  To  him  they 
were  but  the  ephemera  of  the  long  summertide  of  jurisprudnce. 
He  thirsted  for  the  permanent,  the  ever  living  springs  and 
principles  of  the  law.  Grotius  and  Pothier  and  Mansfield 
and  Blackstone  and  Marshall  and  Story  were  the  shining 
heights  to  which  he  aspired.  He  had  neither  the  tastes  nor 
the  talents  to  emulate  the  Erskines  and  the  Choates  of  the 
Bar. 

His  vast  readings  in  the  field  of  history  and  literature 
contributed  in  like  manner  toward  his  splendid  outfit.  So  too 
his  wide  coiftact  and  association  with  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  times  in  Europe  and  America.  All  combined  to  teach 
him  to  know  himself  and  the  universal  verities  of  man  and 
society,  to  distinguish  the  invisible  and  enduring  substance  of 
life  from  its  merely  accidental  and  transient  phases  and 
phenomena. 

He  was  an  apt  pupil  and  laid  up  in  his  heart  the  great 
lessons  of  the  Book  of  Truth.  His  visit  to  Europe  served  to 
complete  his  apprenticeship.  It  was  like  Hercules  going  in¬ 
to  the  Nemean  forest  to  cut  himself  a  club.  1  he  same  grand 
object  lesson  he  saw  everywhere — man,  human  society, 
human  thoughts,  human  strivings,  human  wrong,  human  mis¬ 
ery.  Beneath  differences  of  language,  governments,  religion, 
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race,  color,  he  discerned  the  underlying  human  principle  and 
passion,  which  make  all  races  kin,  all  men  brothers.  In 
strange  and  distant  lands  he  found  the  human  heart  with  its 
friendships,  heroisms,  beatitudes,  the  human  intellect  with  its 
never  ending  movement  and  progress.  He  found  home,  a 
common  destiny  wherever  he  found  common  ideas  and  aspi¬ 
rations.  And  these  he  had  but  to  look  around  to  behold.  He 
felt  himself  a  citizen  of  an  immense  over-nation,  of  a  vast 
world  of  federated  hopes  and  interests. 

When  the  plan  for  this  visit  had  taken  shape  in  his  own 
mind,  he  consulted  his  friends,  Judge  Story,  Prof.  Greenleaf, 
and  President  Quincy,  who  were  not  at  all  well  affected  to  it. 
The  first  two  thought  it  would  wean  him  from  his  profession, 
the  last  one  that  Europe  would  spoil  him,  “send  him  back 
with  a  mustache  and  a  walking-stick.’’  Ah  !  how  little  did 
they  comprehend  him,  how  hard  to  understand  that  this 
young  and  indefatigable  scholar  was  only  going  abroad  to  cut 
himself  a  club  for  the  Herculean  labors  of  his  ripe  manhood. 
He  went,  saw,  and  conquered.  He  saw  the  promised  land 
of  international  fellowship  and  peace,  and  conquered  in  his 
own  breast  the  evil  genius  of  war.  He  came  back  proud  that 
he  was  an  American,  prouder  still  that  he  was  a  man. 

The  downfall  of  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  brought 
about  by  a  coalition  of  the  Free  Soil  and  the  Democratic  par¬ 
ties,  resulted  after  a  contest  in  the  Legislature  lasting  four¬ 
teen  weeks,  in  the  election  on  April  24,  1851,  of  Charles 
Sumner  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was  just 
forty,  was  at  the  meridian  of  the  intellectual  life,  in  the 
zenith  of  bodily  vigor  and  manly  beauty.  He  attaiued  the 
splendid  position  by  sheer  worth,  unrivalled  public  service. 
Never  has  political  office,  I  venture  to  assert,  been  so  utterly 
unsolicited.  He  did  not  lift  a  finger,  scorned  to  budge  an 
inch,  refused  to  write  a  line  to  influence  his  election.  The 
great  office  came  to  him  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  char¬ 
acter — to  him  the  clean  of  hand,  and  brave  of  heart.  It  was 
the  hour  finding  the  man. 

As  Sumner  entered  the  Senate  the  last  of  its  early  giants 
was  leaving  it  forever.  Calhoun  had  already  passed  away. 
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Webster  was  in  Millard  Fillmore’s  cabinet,  and  Clay  was  es¬ 
caping  in  his  own  picturesque  and  pathetic  words,  “scarred 
by  spears  and  worried  by  wounds  to  drag  his  mutilated  body 
to  his  lair  and  lie  down  and  die.”  The  venerable  represent¬ 
ative  of  compromise  was  making  his  exit  from  one  door  of 
the  stage,  the  masterful  representative  of  conscience,  his 
entrance  through  the  other.  Was  the  coincidence  accident  or 
prophecy?  Were  the  bells  of  destiny  at  the  moment  “ringing 
in  the  valiant  man  and  free,  the  larger  heart,  the  kindlier 
hand,  and  ringing  out  the  darkness  of  the  land?  Whether 
accident  or  prophecy,  Sumner’s  entrance  into  the  Senate  was 
into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  camp.  On  either  side  of  the 
chamber  enemies  confronted  him.  Southern  Whigs  and 
southern  Democrats  hated  him.  Northern  Whigs  and  north¬ 
ern  democrats  likewise  hated  him.  He  was  without  party 
affiliation,  well  nigh  friendless.  But  thanks  to  the  revolution 
which  was  working  in  the  free  states,  he  was  not  wholly  so. 
For  William  H.  Seward  was  already  there,  and  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  and  John  P.  Hale,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  behooved  the  new  champion  of  freedom 
to  take  no  precipitate  step. 

A  smaller  man,  a  leader  less  wise  and  less  fully  equipped 
might  have  blundered  at  this  stage  by  leaping  too  hastily 
with  his  cause  into  the  arena  of  debate.  Sumner  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  His  self-poise  and  self-control  for  nine  months 
was  simply  “admirable.  “Endurance  is  the  crowning  quali¬ 
ty,”  says  Lowell,  “And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great 
hearts.”  Certainly  during  those  trying  months  they  were 
Sumner’s,  the  endurance  and  the  patience.  First  the  blade, 
he  had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  routine  and  rules  of 
the  Senate  ;  then  the  ear,  he  had  to  study  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate — and  lastly  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  he  had  to 
master  himself  and  the  situation.  Four  times  he  essayed  his 
strength  on  subjects  inferior  to  the  one  which  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  in  his  heart  as  mothers  carry  their  unborn  babes.  Each 
trial  of  his  parlimentary  wings  raised  him  in  the  estimation 
of  friends  and  foes.  His  welcome  to  Kossuth,  and  his  tribute 
to  Robert  Rantoul  proved  him  to  be  an  accomplished  orator. 
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His  speech  on  the  Public  Land  Question  evinced  him  besides 
strong  in  history,  argument  and  law. 

No  vehemence  of  anti-slavery  pressure,  no  shock  of 
angry  criticism  coming  from  home  was  able  to  jostle  him  out 
of  his  fixed  purpose  to  speak  only  when  he  was  ready.  Wint¬ 
er  had  gone,  and  spring,  and  still  his  silence  remained. 
Summer  too  was  almost  gone  before  he  determined  to  begin. 
Then  like  an  August  storm  he  burst  on  the  Senate  and  the 
Country.  "Freedom  national  :  slavery  sectional”  was  his 
theme.  Like  all  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  speeches,  this  speech  was 
carefully  written  out  and  largely  memorized.  He  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  qualities  of  the  great  debater,  was  not  able  us¬ 
ually  and  easily  to  think  quickly  and  effectively  on  his  feet, 
to  give  and  take  hard  blows  within  the  short  range  of  extem¬ 
poraneous  and  hand  to  hand  encounters.  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  were  pre-eminent  in  this  species  of  parli¬ 
amentary  combat.  Webster  and  Calhoun  were  powerful  oppo¬ 
nents  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  meet.  Sumner  perhaps  never 
experienced  that  electric  sympathy  and  marvellous  interplay 
of  emotion  and  intelligence  between  himself  and  an  audience 
which  made  Wendell  Phillips  the  unrivalled  monarch  of  the 
anti-slavery  platform.  Sumner’s  was  the  eloquence  of  indus¬ 
try  rather  than  the  eloquence  of  inspiration.  What  he  did 
gave  an  impressiou  of  size,  of  length,  breadth,  thoroughness. 
He  required  space  and  he  required  time.  These  granted,  he 
was  tremendous,  in  many  respects  the  most  tremendous  ora¬ 
tor  of  the  Senate  and  of  his  times. 

He  was  tremendous  on  this  occasion.  His  subject  furn¬ 
ished  the  keynote  and  the  keystone  of  his  opposition  to 
slavery.  Garrison,  Phillips,  Frederick  Douglass  and  Theo¬ 
dore  D.  Weld  appealed  against  slavery  to  a  common  human¬ 
ity,  to  the  primary  moral  instincts  of  mankind  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  its  villanies.  The  appeal  carried  them  above  and 
beyond  constitutions  and  codes  to  the  unwritten  and  eternal 
right.  Sumner  appealed  against  it  to  the  self-evident  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  to  the  sentiments  and  hopes  of  the  fathers, 
and  to  the  early  history  and  policy  of  the  Country  which  they 
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had  founded.  All  were  for  freedom  and  against  slavery. 
The  reverse  of  all  this,  he  contended,  was  error.  Public 
opinion  was  error-bound,  the  North  was  error-bound,  so  was 
the  South,  parties  and  politicians  were  error-bound.  Free¬ 
dom  is  the  heritage  of  the  nation.  Slavery  had  robbed  it  of 
its  birthright.  Slavery  must  be  dispossessed,  its  extension 
must  be  resisted. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  hath  ever  been,  the 
world  needs  light.  The  great  want  of  the  times  was  light. 
So  Sumner  believed.  This  speech  of  his  was  but  a  repetition 
in  a  world  of  wrong  of  the  fiat :  “Let  there  be  light.”  With 
it  light  did  indeed  break  on  the  national  darkness,  such  light 
as  a  thunderbolt  flashes,  shrivelling  and  shivering  the  deep- 
rooted  and  ramified  lie  of  the  century.  That  speech  struck  a 
new  note  and  a  new  hour  on  the  slavery  agitation  in  America. 
Never  before  in  the  Government  had  freedom  touched  so  high 
a  level.  Heretofore  the  slave  power  had  been  arrogant  and 
exacting.  A  keen  observer  might  have  then  foreseen  that 
freedom  would  also  some  day  become  exacting  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  For  its  advancing  billows  had  broken  in  the  resound¬ 
ing  periods  and  passion  of  its  eloquent  champion. 

The  manner  of  the  orator  on  this  occasion,  a  manner 
which  marked  all  of  his  utterances,  was  that  of  a  man  who 
defers  to  no  one,  prefers  no  one  to  himself — the  imperious 
manner  of  a  man,  conscious  of  the  possession  of  great  powers 
and  of  abilit/  to  use  them.  Such  a  man  the  crisis  demanded. 
God  made  one  American  statesman  without  moral  joints 
when  he  made  Charles  Sumner.  He  could  not  bend  the  sup¬ 
ple  hinges  of  the  knee  to  the  slave  power,  for  he  had  none  to 
bend.  He  must  needs  stand  erect;  inflexible,  uncompromis¬ 
ing,  an  image  of  Puritan  intolerance  and  Puritan  grandeur. 
Against  his  granite-like  character  and  convictions  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  South  flung  itself  in  vain. 

Orator  and  oration  revealed  as  in  a  magic  mirror  some 
things  to  the  South,  which  before  had  seemed  to  it  like 
“Birnam  Wood”  moving  toward  “high  Dunsinane.”  But 
lo,  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  the  unexpected  had  sud¬ 
denly  happened.  The  insurgent  moral  sense  of  a  mudsill  and 
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shopkeeping  North  had  at  last  found  voice  and  vent.  With 
what  awakening  terror  must  the  South  have  listened  to  this 
formidable  prophecy  of  Sumner:  “The  movement  against 
slavery  is  from  the  Everlasting  Arm.  Even  now  it  is  gather¬ 
ing  its  forces  to  be  confessed  everywhere.  It  may  not  yet  be 
felt  in  the  high  places  of  office  and  power  ;  but  all  who  can 
put  their  ears  humbly  to  the  ground  will  hear  and  comprehend 
its  incessant  and  advancing  tread.” 

This  awakening  terror  of  the  South  was  not  allayed  by 
the  admission  of  California  and  the  mutinous  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  temper  of  that  section  the  while 
grew  in  consequence  more  unreasonable  and  arrogant.  Worst¬ 
ed  as  the  South  clearly  was  in  the  contest  with  her  rival  for 
political  supremacy,  she  refused  nevertheless  to  modify  her 
pretentions  to  political  supremacy.  And  as  she  had  no  long* 
er  anything  to  lose  by  giving  loose  reins  to  her  arrogance  and 
pretentions,  her  words  and  actions  took  on  thenceforth  an 
ominously  defiant  and  reckless  character.  If  finally  driven 
to  the  wall  there  lay  within  easy  reach,  she  calculated,  seces¬ 
sion  and  a  southern  confederacy. 

The  national  situation  was  still  further  complicated  by 
the  disintegration  and  chaos  into  which  the  two  old  parties 
were  then  tumbling,  and  by  the  fierce  rivalries  and  jealousies 
within  them  of  party  leaders  at  the  North.  All  the  conditions 
seemed  to  favor  southern  aggression — the  commission  of 
some  monstrous  crime  against  liberty.  Webster  had  gone  to 
his  long  account,  dishonored  and  broken-hearted.  The  last 
of  the  three  supreme  voices  of  the  early  senatorial  splendor  of 
the  republic  was  now  hushed  in  the  grave.  As  those  master 
lights,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Clay,  vanished  one  after  anoth¬ 
er  into  the  void,  darkness  and  uproar  increased  apace. 

About  this  time  the  most  striking  and  sinister  figure  in 
American  Party  history  loomed  into  greatness.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  a  curious  and  grim  example  of  the  survival  of 
viking  instincts  in  the  modern  office  seeker.  On  the  sea  of 
politics  he  was  a  veritable  water-dog,  daring,  unscrupulous, 
lawless,  transcendently  able,  and  t'ranscendently  heartless. 
The  sight  of  the  presidency  moved  him  in  much  the  same 
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way  as  did  the  sight  of  the  effete  and  wealthy  lands  of  Latin 
Europe  moved  his  roving,  robber  prototypes  eleven  centuries 
before.  It  stirred  every  drop  of  his  sea-wolf’s  blood  to  get 
possession  of  it. 

His  “Squatter  Sovereignty  Dogma”  was  in  truth  a  pi¬ 
rate  boat  which  carried  consternation  to  many  an  anxious  com¬ 
munity  in  the  free  states. 

It  was  with  such  an  ally  that  the  slave  power  undertook 
the  task  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  into 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  abolishing  the  old  slave  line  of  1820.  That  line  had 
devoted  all  of  that  land  to  freedom.  Calhoun,  bold  as  he 
was,  had  never  ventured  to  counsel  the  abrogation  of  that 
solemn  covenant  between  the  sections.  The  South,  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  had  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  had  in  fact 
been  overreached,  but  a  bargain  was  a  bargain,  and  therefore 
he  concluded  that  the  slave  states  should  stand  by  their 
plighted  faith  until  released  by  the  free.  That  which  the 
great  Nullifier  hesitated  to  counsel,  his  disciples  and  succes¬ 
sors  dared  to  do.  The  execution  of  the  plot  was  adroitly 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Douglas,  under  whose  leadership 
the  movement  for  repeal  would  appear  to  have  been  started 
by  the  section  which  was  to  be  injured  by  it.  Thus  the 
South  would  be  rescued  from  the  moral  and  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  aif  act  of  bad  faith  in  dealing  with  her  sister 
section. 

The  Repeal  fought  its  way  through  Congress  during  four 
stormy  months  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1854.  Blows  fell 
upon  it  and  its  authors  fast  and  furious  from  Seward,  Chase, 
Wade.  Fessenden,  Giddings  and  Gen  it  Spiitli.  But  Sumner 
was  the  colossus  of  the  hour,  the  flaming  sword  of  his  section. 
It  was  he  who  swung  its  ponderous  broadsword  and  smote 
plot  and  plotters  with  the  terrible  strength  of  the  northern 
giant.  Such  a  speech,  as  was  his  “Landmarks  of  Freedom,” 
only  great  national  crises  breed.  It  was  a  volcanic  upheaval 
of  the  moral  throes  of  the  times,  a  lavatide  of  argument,  ap¬ 
peal,  history  and  eloquence.  The  august  rights  and  wrath  of 
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the  northern  people  flashed  and  thundered  along  its  rolling 
periods. 

“Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself,”  is  the  cry 
of  humanity  ringing  forever  in  the  soul  of  the  reformer.  He 
must  needs  bestir  himself  in  obedience  to  'the  high  behest. 
The  performance  of  this  task  is  the  special  mission  of  great 
men.  It  was  without  doubt  Sumner’s,  for  he  stood  for  the 
manhood  of  the  North,  of  the  slave,  of  the  Republic.  For 
this  he  toiled  strenuously  all  his  life  long.  It  shines  in  every 
paragraph  of  that  memorable  speech,  and  of  the  shorter  one 
in  defence  of  the  New  England  clergy  made  at  midnight  on 
that  black  Thursday  of  May,  which  closed  the  bitter  struggle 
and  consummated  the  demolition  of  the  old  slave  wall. 

From  that  time  Sumner’s  position  became  one  of  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  peril.  Insulted,  denounced,  menaced  by 
mob  violence,  his  life  was  every  day  in  jeopardy.  But  he  did 
not  flinch  nor  falter.  Freedom  was  his  master,  humanity  his 
guide.  He  climbed  the  hazardous  steps  to  duty,  heedless  of 
the  dangers  in  his  way. 

His  collisions  with  the  slave  leaders  and  their  northern 
allies  grew  thenceforth  more  frequent  and  ever  fiercer. 
Every  motion  of  his  to  gain  the  floor,  he  found  anticipated 
and  opposeed  by  a  tyrannous  combination  and  majority,  bent 
on  depriving  him  of  his  rights  as  a  senator.  Wherever  he 
turned  he  faced  growing  intolerance  and  malignity.  It  was 
only  by  exercising  the  utmost  vigilance  and  firmness 
that  he  was  able  to  snatch  for  himself  and  cause  a  hearing. 
Under  these  circumstances  all  the  powers  of  the  man  became 
braced,  eager,  alert,  determined.  It  was  many  against  one, 
but  that  one  was  a  host  in  himself,  aroused  as  he  then  was, 
not  only  by  the  grandeur  of  his  cause,  but  also  by  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  indignity  and  persecution.  Whoever  else 
did,  he  would  not  submit  to  senatorial  insult  and  bondage. 
His  rising  temper  began  to  thrust  like  a  rapier.  Scorn  he 
matched  with  scorn,  and  pride  he  pitted  against  pride.  As  a 
regiment  bristles  with  bayonets,  so  bristled  his  speech  with 
facts,  which  thrust  through  and  through  with  the  merciless 
truth  of  history  the  arrogance  and  pretentions  of  the  South. 
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His  sarcasm  was  terrific.  His  invective  had  the  ferocity  of 
a  panther.  He  upon  whom  it  sprang  had  his  quivering  flesh 
torn  away.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  suffer  such  lacer¬ 
ations  of  the  feelings  and  forgive  and  forget  the  author  of 
them.  The  slave  leaders  did  not  forgive  Sumner,  nor  for¬ 
get  their  scars. 

Meanwhile  the  plot  of  the  national  tragedy  fast  thickened, 
for  as  the  Government  at  Washington  had  adopted  the  “Squat¬ 
ter  Sovereignty’’  scheme  of  Douglas  in  settling  the  territo¬ 
rial  question,  the  two  sections  precipitated  their  forces  at 
once  upon  the  debatable  land.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that  the  two  antagonistic  social  systems  of  the  union  came 
into  physical  collision.  Showers  of  bullets  and  blood  dashed 
from  the  darkening  sky.  Civil  War  had  actually  begun. 
The  history  of  Kansas  during  this  period  is  a  history  of  fraud, 
violence  and  anarchy.  Popular  sovereignty,  private  rights 
and  public  order  were  all  outraged  by  the  Border  Ruffians  of 
Missouri  and  the  slave  power. 

At  this  juncture  Sumner  delivered  in  the  senate  a  phi- 
lipic,  the  like  of  which  had  not  before  been  heard  in  that 
chamber.  His  “Crime  against  Kansas’’  was  another  one  of  his 
speeches  crisis  born.  It  was  an  outbreak  of  the  explosive 
forces  of  the  long  gathering  tempest,  its  sharp  and  terrible 
lightning  flash  and  stroke,  the  sulphurous  vent  of  the  hot 
surcharged  heart  of  the  North.  More  than  one  slave  champ¬ 
ion  encountered  during  its  delivery  his  attention,  and  must 
have  recoiled  from  the  panther-like  glare  and  spring  of  his  in¬ 
vective  and  ^rejoinder.  Senator  Arthur  P.  Butler  of  South 
Carolina  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  fiercely  assaulted 
of  the  senatorial  group.  His  punishment  was  indeed  mer¬ 
ciless.  Impartial  history  must,  however,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  I  think,  adjudge  it  just.  In  that 
memorable  struggle  the  Massachusetts  chieftain  used  upon 
his  foes  not  only  his  tomakawk,  but  also  his  scalping  knife. 
No  quarter  he  had  received  from  the  slave  power,  and  none 
now  he  gave  to  it  or  its  representatives. 

Such  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the  slave  power  in  general, 
and  of  Senator  Butler  in  particular  demanded  an  answer.  To 
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it,  that  power  had  but  one  reply,  violence,  the  reply  which 
wrong  ever  makes  to  right.  And  this  Preston  S.  Brooks  made 
two  days  after  its  delivery.  Mr.  Sumner  pursuant  to  an  early 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  an  announcement  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  was  busy  at'his  desk  prepar¬ 
ing  his  afternoon  mail,  when  Brooks,  (who  by  the  way  was  a 
nephew  of  Senator  Butler)  stepping  in  front  of  him  and  with 
hardly  a  word  of  warning,  struck  him  on  the  head  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  quick  murderous  blows  with  a  stout  walking-stick. 
Dazed  and  stunned,  but  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  self-defense, . 
Mr.  Sumner  tried  to  rise  to  grapple  with  his  assailant,  but  the 
seat  under  which  his  long  legs  were  thrust  held  him  prisoner. 
Although  fastened  to  the  floor  with  iron  clamps,  it  was  finally 
wrenched  up  by  the  agonized  struggles  of  Sumner.  Thus  re¬ 
leased,  his  body  bent  forward  and  arms  thrown  up  to  protect 
his  bleeding  head,  he  staggered  toward  Brooks  who  continued 
the  shower  of  blows  until  his  victim  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 
Not  then  did  the  southern  brute  stay  his  hand,  but  struck 
again  and  again  the  prostrate  and  now  insensible  form  of  Mr. 
Sumner  with  a  fragment  of  the  stick. 

In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  scene  where  were  the  over¬ 
turned  desk,  pieces  of  the  broken  stick,  scattered  writing 
materials,  and  the  blood-stained  carpet,  lay  that  noble  figure 
unconscious  alike  of  pain  and  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  horror  of  it  all.  There  he  lay  in  the  senate  chamber  of 
the  Republic  with  blood  on  his  head  and  face  and  clothing, 
with  blood,  now  martyr’s  blood,  running  from  many  wounds 
and  sinking  into  the  floor.  Oh!  the  pity  of  it,  but  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  grandeur  of  it  also  !  He  was  presently  succored  by 
Henry  Wilson  and  other  faithful  friends,  and  borne  to  a  sofa 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  where  doctors  dressed  his  wounds, 
and  thence  he  was  carried  to  his  lodgings.  There  suffering, 
bewildered,  almost  speechless,  he  spent  the  first  night  of  the 
tragedy  and  of  his  long  years  of  martyrdom. 

On  the  wings  of  that  tragedy  Sumner  rose  to  an  enduring 
place  in  the  pantheon  of  the  nation.  His  life  became  thence¬ 
forth  associated  with  the  weal  of  States,  his  fate  with  the  for- 
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tunes  of  a  great  people.  The  toast  of  the  Autocrat  ol  the 
Breakfast  Table  at  the  banquet  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  about  this  time  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  concern  :  “To  the  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Washington  : 
God  grant  them  wisdom!  for  they  are  dressing  the  wounds  of 
a  mighty  empire,  and  of  uncounted  generations.’’  The  mad 
act  of  Brooks  had  done  for  Sumner  what  similar  madness  had 
done  for  similar  victims — magnified  immensely  his  influence 
secured  forever  his  position  as  an  imposing,  historic  figure. 
Ah!  it  was  indeed  the  old,  wonderful  story.  The  miracle  of 
miracles  was  again  performed,  the  good  man’s  blood  had 
turned  into  the  seed-corn  of  his  cause. 

No  need  to  retell  the  tale  of  his  long  and  harrowing  fight 
for  health.  There  were  two  spraiirsrof  the  spine,  besides  the 
terrible  blows  on  the  head,  From  land  to  land,  during  four 
years,  he  passed,  pursuing  “the  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes 
and  goes.’’  As  a  last  resort  he  submitted  himself  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  fire,  to  the  torture  of  the  Moxa,  which  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  pronounced  “the  greatest  suffering  that  can  be  in 
flicted  on  mortal  man/’  His  empty  cha-ir,  Massachusetts, 
great  mother  and  nurse  of  heroes  (God  give  her  ever  in  her 
need  and  the  Country’s  such  another  son)  would  not  fill. 
Vacant  it  glared,  voicing  as  no  lips  could  utter  her  eloquent 
protest  and  her  mighty  purpose. 

The  tide  of  history  and  the  tide  of  mortality  were  running 
meanwhile  tlfeir  inexorable  courses.  Two  powerful  parties, 
the  Whig  and  the  American,  had  foundered  on  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  sea  of  public  opinion.  A  new  political  organization,  the 
Republican,  had  arisen  instead  to  resist  the  extension  of  slave¬ 
ry  to  national  territory.  Death  too  was  busy.  Preston  S. 
Brooks  and  his  uncle  had  vanished  in  the  grave.  Harper’s 
Ferry  had  become  freedom’s  Balaklava,  and  John  Brown  had 
mounted  from  a  Virginia  gallows  to  the  throne  and  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  Sumner  was  not  able  to  take  up  the  task  which 
his  hands  had  dropped  bn  til  the  troublous  winter  of  1859-60. 
Those  four  fateful  years  of  suffering  had  not  abated  his  hatred 
of  slavery.  That  hatred  and  the .  Puritanical  sternness  and 
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intolerance  of  his  nature  had  on  the  contrary  intensified  his 
temper  and  purpose  as  an  anti-slavery  leader.  He  was  then 
in  personal  appearance  the  incarnation  of  iron  will  and  iron 
convictions.  His  body  nobly  planned  and  proportioned  was 
a  fit  servant  of  his  lofty  and  indomitable  'mind.  All  the 
strength  and  resources  of  both  he  needed  in  the  national  em¬ 
ergency  which  then  confronted  the  Republic.  For  the  su¬ 
preme  crisis  of  a  seventy  years’  conflict  of  ideas  and  institu¬ 
tions  was  at  hand.  At  every  door  and  on  every  brow  sat 
gloom  and  apprehension. 

There  was  light  on  but  one  difficult  way,  the  way 
of  national  righteousness.  In  this  storm-path  of  the 
Nation  Sumner  planted  his  feet.  Thick  fogs  were  before  and 
above  him,  a  wild  chaotic  sea  of  doubt  and  dread  raged  around 
him,  but  he  hesitated  not,  neither  swerved  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left.  Straight  on  and  up  he  moved,  calling 
through  the  rising  tumult  and  the  fast  falling  darkness  to  his 
groping  and  terrified  countrymen  to  follow  him. 

Nothing  is  settled  which  is  not  settled  right,  I  hear  him  say¬ 
ing,  high  above  the  breaking  storm  of  civil  strife.  Peace,  ever 
enduring  peace,  comes  only  to  that  nation  which  puts  down  sin; 
and  lifts  up  righteousness.  Kansas  he  found  still  denied  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Union,  he  presented  her  case  and  arraigned  her 
oppressors,  in  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  his  life.  Where- 
ever  liberty  needed  him,  there  he  was,  the  knight  without 
fear  or  reproach.  From  platform  and  press  and  Senate  he 
flung  himself,  during  those  final  decisive  months  of  i860,  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle.  No  uncertainty  vexed  his  mind 
and  conscience.  Whatever  other  questions  admitted  of  con¬ 
ciliatory  treatment  he  was  sure  that  the  slavery  question  ad¬ 
mitted  of  none.  With  him  there  was  to  be  no  further  com¬ 
promise  with  the  evil,  not  an  inch  more  of  concessions  -would 
he  grant  it.  Here  he  took  his  stand,  and  from  it  nothing  and 
no  one  were  able  to  budge  him.  If  disunion  and  civil  war 
were  crouching  in  the  rough  way  of  the  Nation’s  duty,  the 
Republic  was  not  to  turn  aside  into  easier  ways  to  avoid  them. 
It  should  on  the  contrary,  regardless  of  consequences,  seek  to 
re-establish  itself  in  justice  and  liberty. 
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He  recognized,  however,  amid  the  excitement  of  the 
times  with  all  his  old-time  clarity  of  vision  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  Reform.  He  did  not  propose  at  this  stage 
of  the  struggle  to  touch  slavery  within  the  states,  because 
Congress  had  not  the  power.  To  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
Constitution  be  pushed  his  uncompromising  opposition  to 
it.  Here  he  drew  up  his  forces,  ready  to  cross  the  Rubicon 
of  the  slave-power  whenever  justificatory  cause  arose.  Such 
he  considered  to  be  the  uprising  of  the  South  in  rebellion. 
Rebellion  with  him  cancelled  the  slave  covenants  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  discharged  the  North  from  their  further  ob¬ 
servance. 

He  was  at  last  untrammelled  by  constitutional  conditions 
and  limitations,  was  free  to  carry  the  War  into  Africa.  “Car¬ 
thago  est  delenda”  was  thenceforth  ever  on  his  lips.  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  started  out  to  save  the  Union 
with  slavery.  It  is  the  rage  now,  I  know,  to  extol  his  marvel¬ 
lous  sagacity  and  statesmanship.  And  I  too  will  join  in  the 
panegyric  of  his  great  qualities.  But  here  he  was  not  infallible. 
For  when  he  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
South  too  was  weighing  the  military  necessity  of  a  similar 
measure.  Justice  was  Sumner’s  solitary  expedient,  right  his 
unfailing  sagacity.  Of  no  other  American  statesman  can 
they  be  so  unqualifiedly  affirmed.  They  are  indeed  his  peculiar 
distinction  and  glory.  Here  he  is  the  transcendent  figure  in 
our  political  ^history.  And  yet,  he  was  no  fanatical  visionary, 
Utopian  dreamer,  but  a  practical  moralist  in  the  domain  of 
politics.  When  president  and  party  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him 
and  his  simple  straightforward  remedy  to  try  their  own,  he 
did  not  break  with  them.  On  the  contrary  foot  to  foot  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  he  kept  step  with  both  as  far  as  they 
went.  Where  they  halted  he  would  not  stop.  Stuck  as  the 
wheels  of  State  were,  during  those  dreadful  years  in  the  mire 
and  clay  of  political  expediency  and  pro-slavery  Hunkerism, 
he  appealed  confidently  to  that  large,  unknown  quantity  of 
courage  and  righteousness,  dormant  in  the  North,  to  set  the 
balked  wheels  again  moving. 
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An  ardent  Peace  advocate,  he  nevertheless  threw  himself 
enthusiastically  into  the  uprising  against  the  Disunionist. 
Not  to  fight  then  he  saw  was  but  to  provoke  more  horrible 
woes,  to  prevent  which  the  man  of  Peace  preached  war,  un¬ 
relenting  war.  He  was  Anglo-Saxon  enough,  Puritan  and 
student  of  history  enough  to  be'  sensible  of  the  efficacy  of 
blood  and  iron,  at  times,  in  the  cure  of  intolerable  ills.  But 
his  was  no  vulgar  war  for  the  mere  ascendancy  of  his  section 
in  the  Union.  It  was  rather  a  holy  crusade  against  wrong 
and  for  the  supremacy  and  perpetuity  of  liberty  in  America. 

As  elephants  shy  and  shuffle  before  a  bridge  which  they 
are  about  to  cross,  so  performed  our  saviors  before  emanci¬ 
pation  and  colored  troops.  Emancipation  and  coloied  troops 
were  the  powder  and  ball  which  Providence  had  laid  by  the 
side  of  our  guns.  Sumner  urged  incessantly  upon  the  admin¬ 
istration  the  necessity  of  pouring  this  providential  broadside 
into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  This  was  done  at  last  and  treason 
staggered  and  fell  mortally  hurt. 

The  gravest  problem  remained,  however,  to  be  solved. 
The  riddle  of  the  southern  sphinx  awaited  its  Oedipus.  How 
ought  local  self-government  to  be  reconstituted  in  the  old 
slave  states  was  the  momentous  question  to  be  answered  at 
close  of  the  war.  Sumner  had  his  answer,  others  had  their 
answer.  His  answer  he  framed  on  the  simple  basis  of 
right.  No  party  considerations  entered  into  his  straightfor¬ 
ward  purpose.  He  was  not  careful  to  enfold  within  it  any 
scheme  or  suggestion  looking  to  the  ascendancy  of  his  section. 
It  was  freedom  alone  that  he  was  solicitious  of  establishing, 
the  supremacy  of  democratic  ideas  and  institutions  in  the 
new-born  nation.  He  desired  the  ascendancy  of  his  section 
and  party  so  far  only  as  they  were  the  real  custodians  o 
national  justice  and  progress.  God  knows  whether  his  plan 
was  better  than  the  plans  of  others  except  in  simpleness  and 
purity  of  aim.  Lincoln  had  his  plan,  Johnson  his,  Congress  its 
own.  Sumner’s  had  what  appears  to  me  might  have  evinced 
it,  on  trial,  of  superior  virtue  and  wisdom,  namely,  the 
element  of  time,  indefinite  time  as  a  factor  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
construction.  But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  positively  on  this 
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point.  His  scheme  was  rejected  and  all  discussion  of  it  be¬ 
comes  therefore  nugatory. 

Negro  citizenship  and  suffrage  he  championed  not  to  save 
the  political  power  of  his  party  and  section,  but  as  a  duty 
which  the  republic  owes  to  the  weakest  of  her  children  because 
of  their  weakness.  Equality  before  the  law  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  adequate  defense  which  poverty  has  against  property  in 
modern  civilized  society.  Well  did  Mr.  Sumner  understand 
this  truth,  that  wrong  has  a  fatal  gift  of  metamorphosis,  its 
ability  to  change  its  form  without  losing  its  identity.  It  had 
shed  in  America,  Negro  slavery.  It  would  reappear  as 
Negro  serfdom  unless  placed  in  the  way  of  utter  extinction. 
He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  equality  before  the  law 
could  alone  avert  a  revival  under  a  new  name  of  the  old  slave 
power  and  system.  He  toiled  therefore  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  platform  to  make  equality  before  the  law  the  master  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  America. 

As  his  years  increased  so  increased  his  passion  for  justice 
and  equality.  He  was  never  weary  of  sbwing  and  resowing 
in  the  laws  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  the 
grand  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  entire 
absorption  in  one  loftly  purpose  lent  to  him  a  singular  aloof¬ 
ness  and  isolation  in  the  politics  of  the  times.  He  was  not 
like  other  political  leaders.  He  laid  stress  on  the  ethical  side 
of  statesmanship,  they  emphasized  the  economical.  He  was 
chiefly  concerned  about  the  rights  of  persons,  they  about  the 
rights  of  property.  Such  a  great  soul  could  not  be  a  partisan. 
Party  with  him  was  an  instrument  to  advance  his  ideas,  and 
nothing  more.  As  long  as  it  proved  efficient,  subservient  to 
right,  he  gave  to  it  his  hearty  support. 

It  was  therefore  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Sumner  and 
his  party  should  quarrel.  The  military  and  personal  charac¬ 
ter  of  General  Grant’s  first  administration  furnished  the  casus 
belli.  These  great  men  had  no  reciprocal  appreciation  the 
one  for  the  other.  Sumner  was  honest  in  the  belief  that 
Grant  knew  nothing  but  war,  and  quite  as  honest  was  Grant 
in  supposing  that  Sumnei*  had  done  nothing  but  talk.  The 
breach,  in  consequence,  widened  between  the  latter  and  his 
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party  for  it  naturally  enough  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Sumner’s  imposing  figure  grew  more  distant  and  com¬ 
panionless.  Domestic  unhappiness- too  was  eating  into  his 
proud  heart.  His  health  began  to  decline.  The  immedica¬ 
ble  injury  which  his  constitution  had  sustained  from  the  as¬ 
sault  of  Brooks  developed  fresh  complications,  and  renewed  aU 
of  the  old  bodily  suffering.  A  temper  always  austere  and  im¬ 
perious  was  not  mended  by  this  harassing  combination  of  ills. 
Alone  in  this  extremity  he  trod  the  wine-press  of  sickness  and 
sorrow'.  He  no  longer  had  a  party  to  lean  on,  nor  a  state  to 
support  him,  nor  did  any  woman’s  hand  minister  to  him  in 
this  hour  of  his  need.  He  had  left  to  him  nothing  but  his 
cause,  and  to  this  he  clung  with  the  pathos  and  passion  of  a 
grand  and  solitary  spirit.  Presently  the  grass-hopper  became 
a  burden,  and  the  once  stalwart  limbs  could  not  carry  him 
with  their  old  time  ease  and  regularity  to  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  which  accordingly  became  frequently  vacant.  An 
overpowering  weariness  and  weakness  was  settling  on  the  dy¬ 
ing  statesman.  Still  his  thoughts  hovered  anxiously  about 
their  one  paramount  object.  Like  as  the  eyes  of  a  mother 
about  to  die  are  turned  and  fixed  on  a  darling  child,  so  turn¬ 
ed  his  thoughts  to  the  struggling  cause  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  and  equality.  P'or  it  the  great  soul  would  toil  3'et  a 
little  longer.  But  it  was  otherwise  decried,  and  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Defender  of  Humanity  passed  away  in  this  city  March 
ii,  1874,  leaving  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  as  a  glori¬ 
ous  heritage,  the  mortal  grandeur  of  his  character  and 
achievements. 
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[On  seeing  some  pictures  of  the  interior  of  his  home.] 


Only  the  casket  left,  the  jewel  gone 
Whose  noble  presence  filled  these  stately  rooms, 
And  made  this  Spot  a  shrine  where  pilgrims  came — 
Stranger  and  friend — to  bend  in  reverence 
Before  the  great,  pure  soul  that  knew  no  guile  ; 

To  listen  to  the  wise  and  gracious  words 
That  fell  from  lips  whose  rare,  exquisite  smile 
Gave  tender  beauty  to  the  grand  grave  face. 

Upon  these  pictured  walls  we  see  thy  peers, — 

Poet  and  saint  and  sage,  painter  and  king, — 

A  glorious  band  ; — they  shine  upon  us  still ; 

Still  gleam  in  marble  the  enchanting  forms 
Whereon  thy  artist  eye  delighted  dwelt; 

Thy  fav’rite  Psyche  droops  her  matchless  face, 
Listening,  methinks,  for  the  beloved  voice 
Which  nevermore  on  earth  shall  sound  her  praise. 

All  these  remain,— the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  gifted,  silent  ones;  but  thou  art  gone  ! 

Fair  is  the  world  that  smiles  upon  us  now ; 

Blue  are  the  skies  of  June,  balmy  the  air 
/That  soothes  with  touches  soft  the  weary  brow  ; 
And  perfect  days  glide  into  perfect  nights,— 
Moonlit  and  calm  ;  but  still  our  grateful  hearts 
Are  sad,  and  faint  with  fear,— for  thou  art  gone  ! 

Oh  friend  beloved,  with  longing,  tear-filled  eyes 
We  look  up,  up  to  the  unclouded  blue, 

And  seek  in  vain  some  answering  sign  from  thee. 
Look  down  upon  us,  guide  and  cheer  us  still 
From  the  serene  height  where  thou  dwellest  now  ; 
Dark  is  the  way  without  the  beacon  light 
Which  long  and  steadfastly  thy  hand  upheld. 

Oh,  nerve  with  courage  new  the  stricken  hearts 
Whose  dearest  hopes  seem  lost  in  losing  thee  ! 


Charlotte  ForTEN  Grimke. 
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BY  LAFAYETTE  M.  HERSHAW 

The  Negro  was  kidnapped  from  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
brought  into  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions 
growing  out  of  an  acute  labor  problem.  The  greedy  and 
adventurous  Spaniard  had  come  to  ,  these  shores  in  quest  of  gold, 
and  after  years  of  experiment  he  discovered  that  the  Indian  who 
lived  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  the  New  World,  either 
would  not  or  was  not  physically  able  to  perform  the  heavy  labor 
of  extracting  gold  from  the  mines.  To  meet  his  greedy  quest,  it  was 
then  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  to  find  the  man  who  was  feeble 
enough  in  will  and  strong  enough  in  body  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  then  presented  themselves.  The  African  was  that  man.  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  these  reflections  to  deal  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  other  than  to  point  out  that  what  slavery  is  appears 
altogether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  who  discusses  it.  It  is 
common  nowadays  to  refer  to  it  as  a  practical  institution  by  means 
of  which  the  savage  African  was  brought  under  the  beneficent  in¬ 
fluences  of  Christianity,  taught  the  English  language,  and  the  joy 
of  intelligently  directed  labor.  But  before  the  beginning  of  the 
institution  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  work,  the  moralis 
considered  it  as  the  sum  of  all  villanies,  the  reformer  termed  it 
the  negation  of  all  right.  But  the  economist  looks  at  it  as  a  system 
of  labor,  and  the  historian  and  philosopher,  as  a  step  m  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  from  the  time  when  savages  were  put  to  death 
when  taken  in  battle  to  the  time  when  men  realized  that  they  could 
eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces. 

It  is  a  remarkable  concurrence' of  historical  facts  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  precisely  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  introduction  of  Negro  slavery  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Most  of  those  centuries  were  passed  without  any  al¬ 
leviation  of  the  condition  of  the  chattel  slave.  The  Liberal  and 
Revolutionary  movements  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  brought  about  the  downfall  of  chattel  slavery  as  a  system  of 
labor  in  the  civilized  world.  Immediately  succeeding  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slave  from  chattelism,  slavery  reappeared  in  a  new 
form  The  former  slave-holding  states  enacted  a  series  of  so-called 
“Labor  Laws”  Mended  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  recently  eman¬ 
cipated  slaves,  which  at  that  time  so  outraged  public  sentiment 
that  the  American  nation  just  emerged  from  the  great  war,  intend¬ 
ing  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  slavery  and  its  incidents,  conferred 
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Upon  the  Negro  the  common  and  universal  legal  rights  which  per¬ 
tained  to  white  men  throughout  the  English  speaking  world.  It  was 
evidently  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  men  of  that  day  to  cure 
in  the  light  of  the  formulas  and  promises  of  their  fundamental 
charters  the  curse  that  had  been  a  sore  to  civilization  for  years. 
And  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  they  had  done  so,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  grown  up,  a  series  of  laws  and  court  decisions  giv¬ 
ing  distinct  recognition  to  the  fact  of  Race,  and  in  spite  of  the 
constitutional  guaranties,  differentiating  at  least  in  the  matter  of 
the  enjoyment  of  rights  as  between  white  men  and  black  men.  This 
paper  is  concerned  merely  with  those  distinctive  laws  which  relate 
to  labor. 

In  all  English  speaking  countries  the  freedom  of  labor  has  been 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law,  and  the  freedom  of  contract 
has  been  absolutely  unlimited  and  unhampered,  as  was  also  the 
right  to  abrogate  or  to  disregard  the  contract  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  laborer,  there  being  no  remedy  of  specific  performance 
against  him.  The  failure  to  observe  the  contract  of  employment 
was  never,  until  recently,  regarded  as  a  criminal  offense,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  the  employer  had  against  the  employee  who  will¬ 
fully  or  who  for  good  reason  or  for  no  reason  refused  to  live  up 
to  his  contract  was  an  action  for  damages  sustained.  Of  late  yearfe 
there  has  grown  up  in  the  former  slave-holding  states  of  the  South 
a  series  of  laws  which  abrogate  all  this  well-known  and  time-honored 
common  law  principle. 

Does  peonage  exist  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  to-day? 
The  question  is  answered  both  in  the  affirmative  and  in  the  negative. 
Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  peonage  assert  that  merely  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  service  or  labor  of  a  person  in  payment 
of  a  debt  or  obligation  is  not  peonage;  that  it  is  not  the  system 
of  peonage  as  practiced  in  Spanish-American  countries  and  in  Mex¬ 
ico;  that  there  is  in  this  country  nothing  resembling  the  Spanish 
or  Mexican  peonage  system.  It  is  probably  true  that  there  are 
no  laws  on  statute  books  which  resemble  the  laws  under  which 
peonage  is  practiced  in  Mexico,  and  under  which  it  was  practiced 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  before  they  became  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  thf 
United  States  forbids  such  laws,  and  certain  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  passed  which  render  that  amendment  effective.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  presumed  that  no  State  which  desired  to  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  forced  labor  would  pass  a  law  which,  on  its  face,  would  bb 
in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  or  of  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  The  counterfeiter  lias  before  him 
the  task  of  making  false  money  to  look  as  much  like  genuine  money 
as  possible.  The  maker  of  laws  violative  of  fundamental  rights 
has  before  him  the  task  of  doing  the  forbidden  thing  in  a  way 
which  will  as  nearly  as  possible  conceal  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done.  What  peonage  is,  has  been  defined  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 
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Justice  Brewer  said:  “It  may  be  defined  as  a  status  or  condition 
of  compulsory  service  based  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  peon  to 
the  master.  The  basal  fact  is  indebtedness.  One  fact  exists  uni¬ 
versally,  all  were  indebted  to  their  masters.  This  was  the  cord 
by  which  they  seemed  bound  to  their  masters’  service.”  There¬ 
fore,  wherever  we  have  compulsory  service  for  debt,  we  have 
peonage,  it  matters  not  by  what  method  the  result  is  attained. 
There  are  to-day  in  certainly  six  states,  and  probably  in  ten,  in 
which  the  institution  of  slavery  formerly  existed,  laws  which  make 
it  possible  to  compel  men  to  render  service  against  their  will,  and 
that  too  when  they  have  committed  no  act  which,  outside  of  those 
States  would  be  held  to  be  a  crime  in  any  English-speaking  com¬ 
munity. 

For  convenience,  these  laws  may  be  classed  under  at  least  five 
heads :  Contracts  of  employment,  enticement  of  laborers  to  quit 
their  employers,  violation  of  a  contract  with  a  surety  by  one  con¬ 
victed  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  daws  of  vagrancy,  and  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  immigrant  agents. 

The  laws  relating  to  contracts  of  employment  are  to  be  found  on 
the  statute  books  of  six  States— Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  These  laws  are  very 
similar  in  their  phraseology  and  in  the  penalties  attached  to  their 
violation  in  all  of  these  States.  The  Alabama  law,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  may  serve  as  an  example..  It  provides,  in  short, 
that  any  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  in  writing  to  perform 
any  service  for  another  and  thereby  obtains  money  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  property  from  such  person  with  intent  to  defraud  the  per¬ 
son,  and  who  leaves  his  service  without  performing  the  act  or  re¬ 
funding  thi  money  or  goods,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  or, 
that  any  person  who  in  writing  makes  a  contract  for  the  rent  of 
land  and  obtains  money  or  personal  property  from  tlje  landlord 
with  intent  to  deceive  him  and  leaves  without  performing  the 
service,  refunding  the  money,  or  paying  for  the  property,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  penalty  for  each  of  these  offenses 
is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300,  and  in  default  of  payment,  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  one  year.  This  Alabama  statute 
was  later  amended,  because  it  was  found  that  there  was  difficulty 
in  proving  the  intent.  The  statute  as  amended  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  failure  of  any  person  who  enters  into  such  contracts  to 
perform  the  service,  or  to  cultivate  the  land,  or  refund  the  money, 
or  pay  for  the  goods,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  intent 
to  injure  his  employer  or  landlord,  or  to  defraud  him.  These  con¬ 
tracts  are  usually  entered  into  under  conditions  which  render  it 
impossible  for  the  employee  to  overcome  what  the  statute  says  shall 
be  prima  facie  evdence.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  has  de¬ 
cided  that  an  accused  person  shall  not  be  allowed^  to  testify  as  to 
bis  uncommunicated  motives,  purposes,  or  intentions,  to  rebut  a 
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statutory  presumption.  Taking  counsel  of  this  decision  employers 
who  make  contracts  with  laborers  are  cautious  that  there  shall  be 
present  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  only  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  When  the  contract  is  made,  the  employer  advances 
the  laborer  a  sum  of  money,  or  goods,  or  supplies,  which  become 
the  consideration  for  the  contract,  and  the  laborer  agrees  to  work 
for  such  person  for  a  fixed  period  at  a  certain  sum  per  month  or 
per  year.  In  a  case  which  went  through  all  the  courts,  State  and 
Federal j  the  laborer  agreed  to  work  for  a  year  at  twelve  dollars 
per  month.  At  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract  he  received 
fifteen  dollars  in  money,  and  the  employer  agreed  to  pay  him  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  month,  thus  deduct¬ 
ing  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  each  month  in  payment  of  the  fifteen 
dollars  advanced  at  the  making  of  the  contract.  The  employee, 
after  having  rendered  service  for  more  than  a  month,  left  his 
employer.  He  was  afterwards  indicted  and  convicted  of  failing 
to  perform  his  contract  and  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay 
a  fine  of  thirty  dollars  and  the  costs,  and  in  default  thereof  to  hard 
labor  “for  twenty  days  in  lieu  of  said  fine  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  days  on  account  of  said  costs.”  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  if  the  laborer  in  this  ease  had  worked  eleven  months,  he  would 
have  owed  the  employer  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  if  he  had  left 
him  might  be  arrested,  indicted,  and  convicted  and  be  made  to 
serve  at  hard  labor  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days,  the 
cost  of  prosecuting  a  case  involving  the  failure  to  pay  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  being  the  same  as  the  cost  of  a  prosecution  involving 
any  larger  sum.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State,  rendered  January  3,  1911,  declares  in  effect  legislation 
of  this  kind  to  be  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  this 
connection  that  when  the  decision  was  rendered  there  were  two 
vacancies  in  the  court,  and  that  two  of  the  seven  members  then 
sitting  dissented,  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Justice  Lurton,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  rendering  the  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion.  In  summing  up,  he  said:  “That  a  false  representa¬ 
tion  expressed  or  implied  at  the  time  of  making  a  contract  of 
labor  that  one  intends  to  perform  it,  and  thereby  obtaining  an 
advance  may  be  declared  a  case  of  fraudulently  obtaining  money,  as 
well  as  any  other,  that  if  made  a  crime  it  may  be  punished  like  any 
other  crime,  and  that  an  unjustified  departure  from  the  promised 
service  without  repayment  may  be  declared  a  sufficient  cause  to 
go  to  the  jury  for  their  judgment,  all  without  in  any  way  infring¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  amendment  or  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  ” 
The  importance  of  this  dissenting  opinion  is  enhanced  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  if  all  the  vacancies  in  the  court  had  been  filled  at 
the  time  there  might  have  been  four  concurring  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  rather  than  two,  and  even  as  it  is,  the  opinion  being  that 
of  a  divided  court  is  a  basis  for  the  fear  that  at  some  future  time 
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when  the  same  question  may  be  presented  to  the  court,  constituted 
differently  from  what  it  now  is,  the  constitutionality  of  these  stat¬ 
utes  may  be  upheld. 

Another  form  in  which  peonage  is  practiced  is  by  the  passage 
of  acts  making  it  unlawful  to  entice  laborers  to  leave  their  em¬ 
ployers  or  landlords,  or  to  employ  persons  who  have  left  their 
employers  without  fulfilling  their  contracts.  Such  laws  are  found 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  States  are  former  slave-holding 
States. 

A  third  law  under  which  peonage  is  practiced,  and  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  the  most  fruitful  legal  source  is  to  be  found  in  Alabama 
alone.  It  provides  that  when  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor,  signs  a  written  contract  in  open  court  approved 
by  the  judge  of  the  court  in  consideration  of  another  person  becom¬ 
ing  his  surety  on  a  confession  of  judgment  for  the  fine  and  costs, 
agrees  to  perform  any  service  for  such  person  and  afterwards  fails 
or  refuses  to  perform  the  service,  on  conviction  will  be  fined  not 
less  than  the  amount  of  damages  which  the  party  contracting  with 
him  has  suffered,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
statute  provides  that  these  contracts  with  sureties  may  be  filed  for 
record  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate  in  the  county  in  which 
the  confession  of  judgment  was  had.  There  is  an  additional  sec¬ 
tion  which  provides  for  similar  punishment  in  the  cases  of  persons 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  or  violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  who 
makes  similar  contracts  before  a  recorder  or  mayor. 

The  laws  of  vagrancy  are  also  used  as  a  means  of  reducing 
persons  to  i  condition  of  peonage.  In  many  of  the  Southern  States 
the  vagrancy  laws  are  exceedingly  drastic,  and  under  their  en¬ 
forcement  by  the  courts  almost  ahy  person  may  be  convicted  as 
a  vagrant,  and  being  unable  to  pay  his  fine  or  to  give  surety  for 
his  future  good  conduct  may  enter  into  a  contract,  with  one  who 
does  pay  his  fine  or  become  his  Surety,  to  work  for  him,  and  if  he 
does  not  perform  the  labor  may  be  prosecuted  for  violating  this 
contract,  and  for  the  second  offense  may  enter  into  a  contract  for 
additional  service  for  an  extended  period,  and  thus  the  restraint 
of  his  liberty  may  be  almost  interminable. 

The  law  relating  to  immigrant  agents  makes  it  necessary  to 
obtain  a  license  in  each  county  of  the  State  in  which  the  calling 
is  carried  on.  This  license  is  made  so  high  as  to  be  practically 
prohibitive.  Carrying  on  the  occupation  of  immigrant  agent  with¬ 
out  a  license  is  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  for  which  is  a  fine 
from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  not  exceeding  one  year.  Laws  relating  to  immigrant 
agents  .are  found  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina. 
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In  addition  to  these,  other  laws,  perfectly  proper  on  their  face, 
are  perverted  to  reduce  persons  to  a  condition  of  peonage,  among 
which  are  false  pretense  or  false  promise  laws,  absconding  debtor 
laws,  board-bill  laws,  and  in  fact  every  ordinance,  regulation,  or 
statute  defining  a  misdemeanor  or  crime.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  if  the  States  may  by  legislative  enactment  define  any  act  to 
be  a  crime  the  thirteenth  amendment  may  become  in  time  a  mere 
nullity. 

In  a  report  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Russell,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  to  the  Attorney  General,  in  1908,  appears  this  language : 

“I  have  no  doubt  from  my  investigations  and  experiences  that 
the  chief  support  of  peonage  is  the  peculiar  system  of  State  laws 
prevailing  in  the  South,  intended  evidently  to  compel  services  on 
the  part  of  the  workingman.  From  the  usual  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  laboring  men  where  these  laws  are  enforced,  to  peonage 
is  but  a  step  at  most.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  a  man  who  remains  in  service  against 
his  will,  because  the  State  has  passed  a  certain  law  under  which 
he  can  be  arrested  and  returned  to  work,  and  the  condition  of  a 
man  on  a  nearby  farm  who  is  actually  made  to  stay  at  work  by 
arrest  and  actual  threats  of  force  under  the  same  law.  The  actual 
spoken  threat  of  an  individual  employer  who  makes  his  laborer 
stay  at  work  against  his  will  by  fear  of  the  chain  gang,  and  the 
threat  of  the  State  to  send  him  to  the  chain  gang  whenever  his 
employer  chooses  to  have  him  arrested,  are  the  same  in  result 
and  do  not  seem  to  me  very  different  in  any  other  way.” 

While  the  principal  sources  of  the  practice  of  peonage  are  the 
laws  just  referred  to,  yet  it  has  existed  and  does  exist  without  law. 
The  condition  of  the  colored  man  in  this  country  is  practically 
that  of  an  outlaw.  He  is  scarcely  thought  of  as  having  rights.  He 
is  distinctly  told  not  to  insist  upon  his  rights,  but  to  do  his  duty ; 
that  rights  will  come  as  the  result  of  duty  well  performed.  This 
is  in  effect  to  say  the  laws,  the  customs,  the  institutions,  which  pro¬ 
tect  and  defend  other  men  are  not  to  be  invoked  by  the  Negro 
when  in  his  opinion  he  needs  them.  A  large  group  of  men  who 
are  looked  upon  after  this  fashion  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  group 
of  men  who  enjoy  in  full  vigor  all  that  the  institutions  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  country  stand  for.  Therefore,  it  is  hot  unusual  to 
find  that,  without  any  law  at  all,  large  numbers  of  laborers  are 
restrained  of  their  liberty  in  quarters  and  in  stockades,  guarded 
by  men  who  carrv  guns  and  deadly  weapons,  and  though  having 
been  convicted  of  no  wrongdoing,  are  kept  in  the  condition  of  or¬ 
dinary  criminals.  The  report  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
year  1907  contains  a  list  of  eighty-three  complaints  of  peonage 
pending  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  complaints  come 
from  every  one  of  the  former  slave-holding  States,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Missouri,  and  since  the  publication  of  this  report  cases 
of  peonage  have  been  found  in  that  State.  In  view  of  the  testi* 
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mony  afforded  by  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  testimony  of  persons  whose  character  is  a  warrant  of  its 
truthfulness,  the  practice  of  peonage  is  exactly  coterminous  with 
that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  in- 
sitution  of  chattel  slavery  formerly  existed.  When  we  consider 
the  historic  fact  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  States  embraced 
in  this  territory  has  never  considered  Negroes  as  having  rights 
which  any  one  is  bound  to  respect,  and  that  this  public  opinion 
has  been  active  in  opposing  the  conferring  of  all  legal  rights  upon 
Negroes,  and  has  never  ceased  to  exert  itself  to  divest  them  of  such 
rights  as  have  been  given  them,  it  can  not  be  wondered  at  that, 
while  slavery  no  longer  exists  in  this  country  as  a  legal  institution, 
it  does  exist  in  the  opinion,  the  sentiment,  and  the  practices  of 
the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  extensive  the  practice 
of  peonage  may  be  or  how  many  victims  may  be  held  in  its  prison 
house.  On  this  point,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Russell  says 
“We  have  discovered  cases  of  peonage  and  others  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  have  examined  into  many  and  obtained 
indictments  and  convictions,  but  how  many  cases  are  in  exist¬ 
ence  is  the  same  kind  of  a  question  as  though  the  crime  were 
pension  fraud,  or  counterfeiting,  or  public  land  fraud,  or  fraud 
on  the  revenue.  Where  we  have  found  several  cases  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  there  are,  or  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  others,  but 
this  is  speculation.  Sometimes  we  feel  confident  that  our  pounding 
away  for  nearly  two  years  has  frightened  into  inactivity  those 
who  were  practicing  peonage  in  the  same  State  with  the  persons 
convicted  «fnd  sentenced.  We  hear  now  and  then  of  workmen  be¬ 
ing  turned  loose  to  the  right  and  to  theAeft  of  us  when  prosecu¬ 
tions  are  going  on,  but  while  it  would  be  discouraging  to  think 
that  we  have  not  thus  reduced  the  evil  to  much  smaller  dimensions, 
I  regret  to  say  that  cases  are  still  being  discovered  or  reported 
in  various  directions.” 

The  real  foundation  of  peonage;  after  all,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Negro  is  the  refusal  to  regard  him  as  a  man  having  rights  as  other 
men  have  them.  So  far  has  wrong,  and  injustice,  and  oppression 
gone  that  not  only  is  the  Negro  oiitside  of  the  consideration  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  practically  outside  of  the  humane  and  kindly 
regard  of  a  majority  of  the  whitfe  race  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  are  laws  perverted  arid  given  a  special  twist  and  interpretation 
in  cases  where  the  Negro  is  a  party  to  litigation,  but  even  words 
in  ordinary  use  lose  their  accepted  meaning  when  applied  to  him. 
The  word  “duty,”  for  instance,  has  not  a  scintilla  of  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  in  it  when  used  about  or  spoken  to  a  Negro  It  has 
purely  an  industrial  and  economic  meaning,  which  may  be  express¬ 
ed  in  the  injunction,  “Servants,  obey  your  masters.”  The  word 
“kindness,”  which  implies  orie  of  the  noblest  traits  of  .human  na¬ 
ture,  when  applied  to  a  Negro  meaas  simply  that  his  treatment 
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shall  not  be  so  harsh  as  to  cause  people  who  are  yet  included 
in  the  category  of  decent,  to  wince  and  protest.  The  denial  of 
right  to  the  Negro  has  been  progressive  in  the  past  forty  years. 
First,  he  was  denied  the  right  to  vote,  and  we  were  told  if  he  would 
only  hold  that  right  in  abeyance  that  he  might  enjoy  other  rights 
in  fuller  measure.  Many,  under  a  misconception  of  the  facts,  ac¬ 
cepted  this  view,  but  since  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  other 
rights  have  been  impaired.  The  right  to  education  in  its  broadest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense  is  now  practically  denied  him  every¬ 
where,  and  if  not  denied  the  wisdom  of  his  receiving  it  is  seriously 
questioned.  The  right  to  hold  property  and  live  in  it  wherever 
he  may  purchase  it  is  denied  and  restricted.  The  right  to  work 
at  whatever  occupation  he  may  be  fitted  is  denied,  and  his  op¬ 
portunities  for  earning  a  living  are  confined  to  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower  limits  each  year.  Even  the  fundamental  right  of  a  slave 
to  petition  when  the  yoke  is  galling  is  denied  him,  and  when  he 
would  assemble  to  formulate  just  complaints  in  a  way  protected 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  accused  of  whining  and  of  stirring  up 
bad  feeling  between  the  races,  and  so  the  list  might  be  extended 
indefinitely.  The  contest  for  the  future  must  be  a  constant  effort 
to  educate  public  opinion  to  the  point  where  it  will  concede  to  the 
Negro  inalienable  rights :  The  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  the  right  to  employment  in  all 
occupations,  the  right  to  make  of  himself  and  of  his  people  and  of 
his  neighbors  all  that  they  may  become  under  the  most  favored 
conditions.  In  short,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Kipling,  the  ideal  sought 
is,  “Leave  to  live,  by  no  man’s  leave,  underneath  the  law.” 

The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Bailey  case  is  to  render  null  and  of  no  effect  all-of 
these  labor  laws  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  resulted  in  com¬ 
pulsory  slavery.  In  the  Bailey  case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
although  the  State  statute  in  terms  appeared  to  punish  fraud,  the 
inevitable  purpose  is  to  punish  for  failure  to  perform  contracts 
for  labor,  thus  compelling  such  performances  and  it  violates  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  is  unconstitutional. 
And  again  the  further  principle  was  announced  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition  can  not  'be  transgressed  indirectly  by  court  or 
statutory  presumption  any  more  than  by  direct  enactment.  The 
Court  said:  “The  Thirteenth  Amendment  prohibits  the  control  by 
coercion  of  the  personal  services  of  one  man  for  the  benefit  of 
another  and  that  the  Federal  Penal  Act  is  violated  by  any  State 
resolution  which  seeks  to  compel  the  services  of  labor  by  making 
it  a  crime  to  fail  and  refuse  to  perform  contract  employment!” 
This  decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  and  dissented  from 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  an  ex-Union  soldier,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lurton, 
an  ex- Confederate  soldier,  goes  as  far  as  any  decision  in  upholding 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  as  any  decision 
ever  rendered  by  this,  the  highest  Court  of  the  nation.  However, 
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this  interpretation  goes  no  further  than  the  moral  and  physical 
fact  of  compelling  the  service  of  labor.  Slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude  according  to  the  construction  of  the  Court  consist  only 
in  compelling  one  to  work  against  his  will  and  does  not  relate  to 
the  thousand  and  one  facts  of  the  human  life  by  which  one  man 
might,  though  free  in  theory,  be  made  subservient  to  another  man. 
For  instance,  this  same  Court  decided,  in  a  case  brought  up  from 
Arkansas  where  a  Negro  had,  through  the  conspiracy  of  a  number 
of  white  men  been  prevented  from  pursuing  his  occupation  as  a 
lumberman  in  a  lumber  district  of  that  State,  that  it  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  premises ;  that  the  act  involved  did  not  raise  a 
Federal  question;  that  the  Negro  was  not  the  ward  of  the  nation 
but  an  equal  citizen,  one  who  had  accepted  the  garb  of  citizenship 
and  discarded  the  robe  of  wardship  and  thereby  restricted  himself 
to  pursue  the  remedies  for  wrongs  inflicted  by  individuals  in  State 
courts  although  it  was  argued  to  the  court  that  to  prevent  a  man 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  pursuing  a  calling  or  profession 
was  as  thoroughly  to  enslave  him  as  to  force  him  to  labor  against  his 
will. 
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THE  BALLOTLESS  VICTIM  OF  ONE- PARTY 

GOVERNMENTS. 


HE  legal  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  define  or  describe,  because  on  paper  he  is  an 
American  citizen,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  but  in  practice  he  does  not  get  what  he  is 
entitled  to  or  anything  like  it  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Republic.  His  life  is  safe-guarded  by  written  law,  and  so  is  his 
liberty  and  his  activities  in  pursuit  of  happiness  and  to  better  his 
condition.  Moreover  in  order  that  he  may  protect  himself  against 
the  predatory  aggression  and  greed  of  other  citizens  he  is  invested 
by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  with  the  right  to  vote,  with  a  voice 
in  the  Government,  to  enable  him  to  defend  himself  against  the 
enactment  of  bad  and  unequal  laws  and  against  their  bad  and  une¬ 
qual  administration.  Certainly  the  Negro  seems  to  be  the  equal  in 
rights  of  any  other  American.  That  he  is  on  paper  there  is  not  a 
doubt,  but  that  he  is  not  in  reality  there  is  not  a  doubt  either. 
What  he  is  entitled  to  does  not  anywhere  in  the  South  and  in  some 
states  of  the  North  square  itself  with  what  he  actually  enjoys. 
There  is  an  enormous  discrepancy  in  his  case  between  National 
promise  or  guarantees  and  National  performance  or  possessions. 
He  is  an  American  citizen  under  the  National  Constitution.  To 
be  sure  he  is,  but  with  a  big  qualification.  He  has  the  right  to  reach 
up  and  out  and  to  grow  in  every  direction  like  other  American  cit¬ 
izens  whose  rhce  and  color  are  different  from  his  own.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it  in  legal  theory  but  when  he  puts  his  theoretical  rights  to  the 
test  of  fact  he  finds  that  he  is  different,  that  he  may  not  do 
many  of  the  things  which  white  men  all  about  him  are  doing  all 
the  time.  He  finds  that  even  the  Chinese  who  are  denied  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Republic,  receive  better  treatment,  are  accorded  larger 
liberties  as  men  than  are  allowed  him  in  the  Soulh. 

Why  is  this?  Why  does  the  Negro  occupy  this  very  anoma¬ 
lous  position  in  his  country  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  an  alien  ?  It  can¬ 
not  really  be  that,  because  he  is  not  an  alien.  But  perhaps  it  is 
because  the  whites  choose  to  make  believe  that  he  is  an  alien, 
which  comes  nearer  the  real  reason.  Nevertheless  no  alien  is  he 
any  more  than  are  the  whites  themselves,  if  duration  of  occupancy 
of  the  soil  has  anything  to  do  with  making  a  race  native  and  to  the 
manner  born.  Is  it  because  the  Negro  has  proved  himself  an  un¬ 
desirable  citizen  ?  Certainly  not  if  past  services  to  the  country  of 
the  greatest  value  are  any  proof  to  the  contrary.  In  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  he  was  no  insignificant  factor  in  achieving  American 
independence  ;  and  in  the  War  of  1812  which  defended  this  inde¬ 
pendence  against  British  aggression  ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  which 
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saved  the  Union  and  abolished  slavery  ;  and  in  the  Spanish- Amer¬ 
ican  War  which  removed  a  chronic  peril  to  the  National  peace 
and  added  immensely  to  the  National  domain.  Nor  has  he  failed 
as  a  laborer,  for  he  does  annually  his  share  of  the' work  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  production  of  its  wealth.  Without  Negro  labor  how 
much  less  cotton  would  the  South  produce  annually,  or  sugar  or 
rice  or  tobacco,  think  you  ?  His  labor  besides  is  very  much  in 
evidence  in  southern  mines  and  mills  and  trades.  Then,  has  he 
ever  plotted  against  the  Government,  state  or  national,  was  he 
ever. as  a  class  a  menace  to  law  and  order,  or  an  enemy  to  proper¬ 
ty,  or  a  breeder  of  industrial  unrest  and  violence  ?  On  the  contrary 
has  he  not  been  patient  and  peaceful  and  cheerful  under  wrongs 
which  would  have  made  any  other  class  of  Americans  sullen  and 
dangerous  and  lawless?  No,  he  is  not  an  undesirable  citizen  for 
these  sufficient  reasons,  but  there  is  yet  another  good  answer  on 
this  head.  Negro  labor  could  not  in  any  considerable  numbers 
leave  the  South  voluntarily  because  Southern  capital  and  landed 
interests  would  not  let  it,  would  resist  by  force  if  found  necessary 
its  migration  to  other  parts. 

This  sounds  singular  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  it  is  singular, 
for  of  no  other  class  of  American  labor  could  it  be  said  that  its 
right  to  migrate  from  one  state  to  another  is  actually  obstructed 
by  law  and  would  be  resisted  by  force.  It  is  singular  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  If  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  agricultural  laborers  in  the  West  were  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  move  to  the  cotton  belt  of  the  South,  they  would  be  free 
to  do  so,  regardless  of  the  injury  which  Western  farmers  might 
suffer  in  consequence  of  their  migration.  But  if  one  hundred 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  even  one  thousand  Negro  cotton 
pickers  desired  to  quit  picking  cotton  and  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
othe  states,  does  anyone  imagine  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
depart  in  peace,  that  they  would  not  find  rather  by  violent  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  change?  The  South  does 
not  regard  the  Negro  laborer  then  as  undesirable  but  quite  the  con¬ 
trary — only  it  wants  to  retain  possession  of  it  on  its  own  terms, 
not  on  those  advantageous  to  that  labor. 

As  an  American  citizen  then  the  Negro  has  a  paper  right  to 
move  freely  from  one  place  to  another,  but  in  the  South  were  he  to 
attempt  to  realize  on  this  right  he  would  in  all  probability  find 
himself  realizing  on  a  totally  different  proposition — maybe  the 
chain  gang  at  the  hands  of  a  prejudiced  court  on  some  trumped  up 
charge  of  an  employer,  or  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob.  This 
sounds  amazing  and  it  is  amazing  because  it  fits  the  Negro’s  case 
so  exactly,  because  it  is  an  accurate  description  of  his  condition  as 
an  agricultural  laborer  in  many  of  the  Southern  states. 

On  every  hand  over  against  his  paper  rights  as  a  citizen,  the 
Negro  faces  facts  which  make  his  citizenship  seem  like  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  L,et  us  suppose  that  a  member  of  the  American 
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Negro  Academy  wishes  with  wife  or  daughter  to  visit  Florida  for 
his  health.  He  cannot  make  the  journey  there  like  a  white  man, 
whether  citizen  or  foreigner,  or  like  any  other  traveller  to  that 
section  whatever  his  race  since  he  be  not  a  Negro.  And  it  makes 
no  difference  how  refined  or  educated  or  wealthy  or  infirm  or  aged 
a  colored  passenger  may  be,  whether  man,  woman  or  child,  he 
encounters  the  same  unjust  and  unequal  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  railroads.  What  though  he  has  paid  for  himself  and  wife  or 
daughter  the  same  fare  which  passengers  of  the  favored  class  pay, 
he  finds  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  he  gets  and 
what  they  get  for  precisely  the  same  money.  They  get  always 
the  best  accommodations  for  themselves  and  families,  while  he 
gets  the  worst.  There  is  not  a  restaurant  along  the  route  where  he 
may  get  a  meal,  and  not  a  hotel  which  would  give  him  a  bed  over 
night.  If  he  can  afford  it  he  may  procure  a  seat  in  a  Pullman,  and 
then  again  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  so,  and  in  this  case  as  in  the 
event  of  his  not  being  able  to  afford  to  buy  a  seat  in  a  Pullman,  he 
must  make  the  journey  in  a  “Jim  Crow’’  car,  without  separate 
toilet  arrangements  for  the  sexes,  deficient  in  soap  and  towels,  in 
water  and  in  general  and  particular  cleanliness,  exposed  constant¬ 
ly  to  the  intrusions  and  the  fumes,  alcoholic  and  tobacco,  of  white 
men  passing  to  and  from  their  smoker,  which  is  one-half  of  the 
“Jim  Crow”  coach  and  divided  from  it  only  by  an  inadequate 
partition. 

The  colored  passenger  is,  to  be  sure,  an  American  citizen  on 
paper,  but  what  is  it  worth  to  him  under  the  circumstances?  Can 
it  compel  railroads  to  furnish  him  decent  accommodations, 
which  federal  law  provides  shall  be  equal  to  those  fur¬ 
nished  to  white  passengers,  and  for  which  the  colored  passenger  pays 
the  same  fare  as  the  white  one  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  accom¬ 
modations  furnished  by  the  railroads  in  interstate  commerce  to  their 
colored  passengers  are  inferior  to  those  which  they  furnish  white 
passengers  for  the  same  fare.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  knows  this  and  knows  it  well,  yet  it  makes  no  determined 
and  persistent  attempt  to  compel  railroads  to  give  to  their  colored 
passengers  accommodations  equal  to  those  which  they  furnish  their 
white  ones.  It  is  too  busy  attending  to  the  more  important  busi¬ 
ness  relating  to  the  property  rights  and  interests  of  shippers  and 
capitalists  to  spare  the  time  to  break  up  an  evil  which  makes  the 
existence  of  colored  interstate  passengers  an  unbroken  experience 
of  bitter  hardships  and  humiliations.  Surely  there  are  American 
citizens  and  American  citizens — citizens  whom  Government  pro¬ 
tects  and  enables  to  make  good  their  claim  to  equality  before  the 
law,  and  other  citizens  whom  Government  does  not  protect 
or  enable  to  make  good  their  claim  to  equality  before  the  law. 
And  to  this  latter  class  belongs  the  Negro  nearly  every  time 
and  almost  everywhere. 
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The  Negro  is  the  great  American  anomaly.  Judged  by  his 
rights  on  paper  his  citizenship  is  indisputable,  but  judged  by  his 
rights  in  fact  it  is  full  of  mutilations  and  amputations  which  disfig¬ 
ure  it  almost  beyond  recognition.  One-half  of  it  appears  in  the 
light  clothed  with  fragments  of  his  rights,  and  the  other  half  is  in 
eclipse,  exposed  naked  to  biting  cold  and  bitter  wrong.  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  good  . men  and  true  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  and  in 
the  Government  too,  to  give  him  what  he  is  entitled  to.  He  does 
not  get  it  or  anything  like  it.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  com¬ 
mon  honesty  and  decency  enough  in  the  railroads  to  give  him  what 
he  pays  for  as  an  interstate  traveller,  human  compassion  to  say 
nothing  of  common  justice  enough  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  enforce  against  the  railroads  the  law  made  by  the 
Government  to  conciliate  the  race  prejudice  of  the  South.  The 
separate  car  feature  of  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  was  inserted  in  def¬ 
erence  to  the  demand  of  the  South,  . and  the  equal  accommodation 
feature  as  an  act  of  plain  commercial  justice  to  the  Negro.  The 
South  has  never  failed  to  get  its  ^separate  cars,  while  the  Negro 
has  never  failed  either  to  receive  the  most  unequal  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  open  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill. 

But  this  is  not  all  or  anything  like  all  that  mars  almost  beyond 
recognition  the  citizenship  of  the  Negro.  If  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  go  into  the  South  and  let  him  venture  to  incite  the  Negroes 
there  to  an  assertion  of  their  rights.  Freedom  of  the  press  is 
theirs  under  the  Constitution.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  say  publicly  what  they  think  about  the  un- 
Christian  and  undemocratic  way  in  which  they  are  treated?  Let 
them  try  it  and  see  what  will  happen  to  them,  that  is,  if  they  be 
wholly  reckless  of  consequences.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  another 
of  their  rights,  one  of  the  boasted  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution. 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  write  as  freely 
or  anything  like  as  freely  about  white  men  and  women,  especially 
the  latter,  as  white  men  write  about  colored  men  and  women  ? 
Let  some  colored  editor  make  the  experiment  and  tell  afterward 
what  happened  to  him  hot  on  the  heels  of  his  article.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  enlighten  the  public  but  the  associated  press  dispatch 
will  give  the  grim  facts  relating  to  the  end  of  that  editor,  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  monkey  with  the  buzz  saw  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  a  Southern  community. 

Another  of  the  sacred  rights  which  appertain  to  the  Negro’s 
American  citizenship  is  the  right  of  public  assembly  to  consider  his 
grievances,  and  discuss  measures  for  their  redress.  Well,  if  any 
group  of  Negroes  in  almost  any  part  of  the  South  are  hunting  for 
trouble,  let  them  get  up  a  public  meeting  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
give  vent  to  the  righteous  indignation  against  oppressions  which 
ought  to  stir  the  blood  of  any  man  who  is  not  a  slave,  and  then 
watch  results.  A  flaming  spirit  will  presently  appear  in  the  midst 
of  that  meeting,  and  it  will  not  be  the  flaming  spirit  of  liberty,  but 
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of  a  Southern  mob  on  arson  and  murder  bent.  Negro  property 
will  be  burned  and  Negro  blocd  will  be  shed,  and  that  withoutstint 
or  mercy.  The  Negro’s  Constitutional  right  to  assemble  to.  cori- 
sider  his  wrongs  is  in  reality  too  weak  to  resist  the- murderous  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  Southern  mob.  The  mob  burns  Negroes  and  their  prop¬ 
erty  almost  everywhere  in  the  South  with  absolute  impunity. 
Nothing  is  done  by  the  authorities  to  punish  the  mob  or  to  protect 
their  victims.  And  yet  both  the  mob  and  its  victims  are  American, 
citizens,  entitled  alike  on  paper  to  the  law’s  protection  and  amena¬ 
ble  alike  to  its  penalties.  The  white  man  enjoys  a  monopoly  of 
the  first  and  the  Negro  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  the'  second.  The 
colored  man  who  has  the  temerity  toagitatefor  hisrightsin  the  South 
may  find  himself  agitating  speedily  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  unless  he 
more  speedily  finds  some  hole  in- the  ground  to  give  him  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  Government  refuses  him.  He  would  in  that  event 
be  surer  of  the  thing  which  he  seeks  if  the  hole  in  the  ground  were 
a  hole  in  some  grave  yard,  for  then  the  hole  might  be  pulled  in 
after  him,  when  he  would  find  rest  at  last — surcease  from  all  the 
cruel  perplexities  and  inequalities  of  his  American  citizenship. 

Again  I  ask  why  is  all  this  thus  ?  It  is  not  because  the  Negro 
is  an  alien  or  because  he  is  an  undesirable  citizen.  For  he  is  not 
that  at  all,  as  we  have  seen,  but  quite  the  contrary.  But  how  ex¬ 
plain  this  enormous  contradiction  between  the  rights  wh-ieh  he  is 
legally  entitled  to  and  those  which  he  actually  possesses?  Here 
he  is  fifty  years  after  emancipation,  forty-four  years'  after  his  in¬ 
vestiture  with  American  citizenship,  and  forty- two  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  great  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  gave 
him  the  right  to  vote,  a  voice  in  making  the  laws,  not  more  than 
half  free,  than  half  a  citizen  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 
Why  is  this  so,  I  ask  again?  Is  it  not  because  he  is'  the  ballot¬ 
less  victim  jn  those  states  of  one-party  governments  in  which  he 
is  denied  a  voice  ?  In  1866  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  foresaw 
clearly  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Negro  in  the  old  slave  states 
without  the  ballot.  The  condition  which  the  great  War  Governor 
foresaw  then  fits  remarkably  well  the  Negro’s  actual  condition 
to-day  in  certain  sections  of  the  nation.  “Meanwhile,”  he 
said,  “the  disfranchised  freedmen,  hated  by  some  because  he  is 
black,  contemned  by  some  because  he  has  been  a  slave,  feared  by 
some  because  of  the  antagonisms  of  society ,  is  condemned  to  the 
condition  of  a  hopeless  pariah  of  a  merciless  civilization.  In  the 
community  he  is  not  of  it.  He  neither  belongs  to  a  master  nor 
to  society.”  The  thing  which  John  A.  Andrew  foresaw  in  1866 
as  likely  to  come  to  pass  in  case  of  disfranchisement  of  the  blacks, 
has  been  coming  to  pass  ever  since.  And  the  cause  which  has 
reduced  the  Negro  to  his  present  anomalous  position  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  is  his  lack  of  the  right  to  vote,  which 
makes  its  possessor  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and  enables  him  to  make  that  community  respond  to  his  needs  as 
a  vital  part  of  its  body  social  and  politic. 
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The  Negro  in  the  mass  is  a  disfranchised  man.  His  political 
influence  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  is  practically  at  the  zero  point. 
The  mass  of  the  disfranchised  in  those  seven  Southern  States  is  so 
great  that  by  the  law  of  gravitation  its  very  weight  and  number 
affect  more  or  less  adversely  the  status  of  the  rest  of  the  race  in 
other  states.  The  disfranchised  Negro  operates  in  many  ways  to 
depreciate  the  rights  of  the  enfranchised  Negro,  and  to  draw  him  by 
the  invisible  threads  of  race  kinship  and  of  race  prejudice  toward  if 
not  quite  within  the  zone  of  his  own  limitations  and  disabilities. 
A  disfranchised  class  in  an  industrial  republic  like  ours  is  as  much 
at  the  mercy  of  ah  enfranchised  class  as  is  a  flock  of  shepherdless 
sheep  at  the  mercy  of  a  pack  of  wolves.  The  wolves  will  devour 
the  sheep  and  the  enfranchised  class  will  prey  on  the  disfranchised 
class.  To  the  wall  the  weak  will  be  driven  and  harried  and  de¬ 
stroyed  whether  they  be  sheep  or  men,  and  this  the  strong  will  do 
every  time  whether  they  be  men  or  wolves.  The  shepherd  pro¬ 
tects  the  sheep  from  the  depredations  of  the  wolves,  and  the  ballot 
protects  poverty  against  property,  a  weak  race  or  class  against  the 
hate  and  aggressions  of  stronger  ones  within  the  same  country. 

A  citizen  without  the  ballot  in  America  is  in  fact,  whatever  he 
may  be  in  law,  a  de-citizenized  man — exposed  in  consequence  to 
the  enmities,  the  jealousies,  the  insults  and  the  violence  of  other 
citizens  who  are  more  fortunate  in  this  regard.  He  is,  whatever 
may  be  his  legal  status  on  paper,  a  proscribed  man,  subject  to 
unmerited  and  unmeasured  ignominies  and  injustices  at  the  hands 
of  his  country,  its  society,  its  passions  and  prejudices.  Governor 
Andrew  was  right,  a  disfranchised  man,  a  disfranchised  class 
must  become  ultimately,  “The  hopeless  pariah  of  a  merciless 
civilization.”  This  is  the  peril,  the  fate  which  hangs  over  the 
colored  race  at  the  close  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  emancipa¬ 
tion. 

Governor  Andrew’s  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebel 
states  included  not  only  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  blacks 
but  the  re-admission  to  their  full  citizenship  of  the  class  of  old 
slaveholders  who  had  carried  those  states  out  of  the  Union.  They 
were  needed  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  restoration  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  he  shrewdly  argued.  And  he  was  right.  They  were  indeed 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  South,  and  had  they  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  past  and  faced  patriotically  the  new  problems  and  the 
new  posture  of  their  affairs  they  might  have  led  both  races  into  the 
promised  land  of  freedom  and  peace  and  Southern  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  and  greatness.  Had  they  seized  their  golden  opportunity  for 
progressive  and  constructive  statesmanship,  the  sceptre  of  their  as¬ 
cendency  in  the  governments  of  their  section  could  not  have  been 
wrested  from  them  by  another  class  of  whites,  risen  since  the  war, 
who  distrust  and  hate  them,  but  they  might  instead  have  trans¬ 
mitted  their  ascendency  unditninished  to  their  descendants, 

ogubt  tp  be  today  the  leaders  of  the  new  South. 
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The  course  laid  down  by  Governor  Andrew  was  not  followed 
either  by  the  South  or  by  the  North.  The  Southern  leaders  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  them  by  Andrew  Johnson 
reconstructed  their  section  along  the  lines  of  their  old  social  sys¬ 
tem,  reducing  its  changes  to  a  minimum.  They  emerged  out  of 
their  reconstruction  operation  with  a  Negro  serf  system  to  take 
the  place  of  their  old  slave  system.  The  Negro  as  a  serf  was  just 
about  as  valuable  as  an  industrial  asset  to  the  great  landlords  and 
to  the  small  ones  too  for  that  matter,  as  had  been  the  Negro  as  a 
slave.  Just  about  as  much  unpaid  and  involuntary  labor  could  be 
got  out  of  the  first  as  out  of  the  last.  Thus  did  the  old  master 
class  perform  their  task  without  changing  materially  their  old  so¬ 
cial  system.  But  they  likewise  issued  from  their  labors  not  less 
fortunate  in  another  respect.  Their  old  political  power  would  not 
suffer  any  radical  c*hange  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
either.  For  whereas  five  slaves  had  counted  for  them  in  the  ante 
bellum  apportionment  of  representatives  as  three  freemen,  five 
serfs  would  count  in  the  post-bellum  apportionment  as  five  free 
men — a  pretty  large  gain  for  the  new  power  over  the  old  one  in  fed¬ 
eral  numbers.  But  in  achieving  this  double  success  the  old  master 
class  overreached  itself.  The  return  of  the  South  into  the 
newly  restored  Union  stronger  as  a  serf  power  than  it  had  been  as  a 
slave  power  aroused  the  instant  fear  of  the  North  and  set  Congress 
in  motion  to  thwart  such  reappearance  of  that  section  into  the 
arena  of  national  politics.. 

Congress  thereupon  took  upon  itself  the  work  of  Southern  re¬ 
construction.  The  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  as  it  affected 
the  Negro  lay  in  the  political  solidity  of  that  section  with  its  one- 
party  governments  in  which  he  was  denied  a  voice.  His  freedom 
could  not  long  survive  such  a  combination  of  Southern  race  preju¬ 
dice  and  passion  and  political  power  as  constituted  at  that  time 
the  solid  South  and  its  one-party  governments.  They  were  then 
and  they  continue  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  freedom  and 
advancement  of  the  Negro  as  an  American  citizen.  They  signa¬ 
lized  their  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  national  affairs  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  a  serf  class  out  of  their  former  slaves.  When  I 
say  that  they  constitute  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  freedom  and 
advancement  of  the  Negro,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  greatest  obsta¬ 
cle  outside  of  the  Negro  himself.  For  I  take  it  that  no  race  that 
possesses  intelligence,  industry  and  character,  coupled  with  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  can  be  kept  forever  out  of  its  rights  and  in  a 
backward  state  even  by  the  American  white  people,  accomplished 
as  they  are  in  this  species  of  national  wickedness,  unless 
they  intend  to  reverse  the  wheel  of  their  progress  and  to  retro¬ 
grade  in  free  institutions  and  civilization. 

Against  Southern  political  solidity  and  its  one-party  govern¬ 
ments  Congress  directed  its  reconstruction  measures.  With  the 
dissolution  of  this  solidity  and  the  introduction  of  bi-party  in  place 
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of  one-party  governments  the  Republican  leaders  looked  for  the 
passing  of  the  danger  to  Northern  sectional  supremacy  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Negro.  The  freedmen  were  utilized  at  this  juncture 
to  effect  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Southern  situation  which  the 
exigency  demanded.  He  was  first  raised  to  citizenship,  and  when 
that  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency,  he  was  invested 
with  the  right  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  This  great 
constitutional  revolution  in  the  status  of  the  Negro  laid  the  basis 
for  a  political  revolution  in  the  old  slave  states  also.  The  solid 
South  was  dissolved  for  the  nonce  and  two-party  governments 
made  their  re-entrance  upon  the  stage  of  Southern  affairs.  There 
followed  prompt  repeal  of  the  reactionary  legislation  hostile  tQ  the 
Negro,  which  had  signalized  the  rise  to  power  of  the  solid  South 
and  its  one-party  governments.  The  North  received  its  share  like¬ 
wise  of  the  gains  incident  to  this  revolution  in  the  increase  of  its 
partisan  strength  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and 
which  in  turn  confirmed  its  political  domination  in  the  Union. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  South  by  the  reconstruction 
measures  did  not  last.  Those  measures  afforded  temporary  relief 
and  that  was  all.  They  did  not  go  deep  enough  and  besides  the 
whites  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  blacks  to  make  them  a  suc¬ 
cess.  They  failed  to  moderate  or  abate  Southern  opinions,  race 
prejudice  and  passions  and  were  therefore  doomed  to  fail  as  an 
experiment  in  social  and  political  reconstruction.  Social  and  po¬ 
litical  reconstruction  in  those  states  it  seems  now  must  come  from 
within  and  by  voluntary  action  not  from  without  and  by  compul¬ 
sory  legislation.  This  is  true  today  whatever  might  have  been 
possible  in  this  regard  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  What  was  attempted  then  and  failed 
would  certainly  fail  today  if  it  were  possible  to  repeat  the  self 
same  experiment.  The  repetition  of  such  an  attempt,  however, 
being  wholly  outside  of  the  range  of  the  probable  in  American 
politics  makes  all  speculation  as  to  what  might  be  its  fate 
therefore  nugatory. 

After  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  the  North  abandoned 
its  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  South  and  to  keep  it  reconstructed 
according  to  its  standard  of  justice  and  political  proportion.  The 
stream  of  reaction  against  the  Negro  set  in  strongly  from  that  time 
and  it  has  gathered  volume  each  succeeding  year  since.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  old  master  class  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  had  come 
to  them  a  second  time,  following  the  collapse  of  the  Rebellion,  for 
progressive  and  constructive  leadership  of  their  section  on  the  race 
question  was  an  egregious  blunder.  They  set  in  motion  instead 
the  forces  and  passions  which  have  at  length  wrested  the  ballot 
from  the  Negro.  But  they  themselves  have  not  escaped  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  egregious  blunder,  for  a  new  class  of  whites  have 
in  turn  wrested  from  them  their  leadership  in  Southern  affairs. 
The  black  seeds  of  this  blunder  of  the  old  master  class  to  lead  their 
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section  in  social  justice  and  progress,  the  bitter  years  have  plough¬ 
ed  deep  into  the  life  of  both  races.  From  the  black  seeds  of  their 
blunder  black  crops  of  race  hatred  and  crime  and  misery  have 
been  reaped  annually  by  the  South  along  with  those  other  crops  of 
cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  sent  like  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  Republic. 

The  process  of  Southern  political  solidification,  partially  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  few  years,  resumed  promptly  after  1876  all  of  its 
natural  functions  and  its  one  party  governments.  Since  that  time 
legislation  hostile  to  the  Negro  has  increased  enormously  in  that 
section.  Its  old  reconstructed  State  Constitutions  have  been  one 
by  one  revised  most  favorably  to  the  whites  and  most  unfavorably 
and  unjustly  for  the  blacks.  For  what  with  grandfather  and  un¬ 
derstanding  clauses,  educational  and  property  qualifications,  par¬ 
tisan  registration  boards  and  election  supervisors  and  white  pri¬ 
maries,  the  great  majority  of  the  colored  people  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  electorate,  from  any  voice  in  the  Government, 
while  the  vote  of  the  small  minority  who  are  included  in  the  elec-> 
torate  has  been  reduced  to  a  nullity  by  their  exclusion  from  the 
white  primaries.  The  states  which  have  thus  revised  their  consti¬ 
tutions  have  thereby  effected  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  their 
entire  colored  population.  While  they  have  done  this  they  have 
managed  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
every  white  man. 

Undei*  such  unequal  conditions,  the  white  man  is  immune  from 
legislation  and  administration  unfriendly  to  his  class,  while  the 
black  man  is  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  this  favored  class; 
either  directly  through  mobs  or  indirectly  through  hostile  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administration,  which  fix  upon  him  the  brand  of  a  caste 
whose  members  have  no  rights  in  Southern  society  which  white 
men  are  bound  to  respect.  Such  social  injustice  and  political  in¬ 
equality  as  exist  between  the  races  in  the  South  are  bad  for  the 
whites  as  they  are  bad  for  the  blacks — are  very  bad  for  their  col¬ 
lective  interests  and  for  the  National  interests  of  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  democracy  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Is  it  astonishing 
then  that  under  such  circumstances  there  have  sprung  up  and  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  South  the  peonage  and  convictlease  systems,  the  planta¬ 
tion  lease  and  credit  systems,  contractlabor  and  “Jim  Crow’’  laws, 
lynching  and  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  public  school  funds 
between  the  races  ?  For  the  Southern  white  man,  and  he  is  not 
different  from  any  other  white  man  or  black  man  either  for  that 
matter  who  possesses  irresponsible  power  over  others,  regulates  his 
conduct  toward  the  Negro  in  his  midst  by  the  law  of  might,  which 
allows  him  with  a  good  conscience  to  do  to  the  Negro  whatever  he 
wants  to  do,  and  to  take  from  him  whatever  he  wants  to  take 
whether  life  or  liberty,  while  it  forbids  his  victim  to  do  what  he 
wants  to  do;  or  to  retain  what  belongs  to  him  as  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  whether  it  be  his  life  or  his  liberty — that  is,  to  dosobyidenti- 
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cally  the  same  means  which  white  men  use  to  retain  what  belongs 
to  them  under  similar  circumstances. 

Things  would  undoubtedly  be  different  for  the  colored  people 
in  those  states  had  they  though  slight,  some  positive  and  appreci¬ 
able  influence  at  the  polls.  Their  condition  would  not  even  then  be 
ideal — far  from  it.  But  their  hard  lot  as  men  would  improve,  their 
worth  as  citizens,  their  social  and  industrial  value  to  their  com¬ 
munity,  state  and  country  would  rise  correspondingly  in  the  scale 
of  being  and  character,  with  the  increased  freedom,  self  respect 
and  security  which  in  consequence  would  come  to  them  as  a  race. 
Legislatures  and  administrative  officers  would  begin  to  make  some 
response  to  their  claim  for  social  justice  and  political  rights,  and 
the  courts  would  begin  also  to  lend  a  more  atttentive  ear  to  their 
rights  of  person  and  property.  The  end  of  all  those  terrible  sys¬ 
tems  which  exploit  and  rob  and  oppress  them  and  keep  them 
poor  and  ignorant  and  weak,  the  sad  i-ictims  of  race  prejudice 
and  greed  and  cruelty,  would  grow  nearer  to  the  perfect  day 
of  the  race's  final  deliverance  as  American  citizens.  They  would 
begin  to  get  for  their  children  more  and  better  schools  and  longer 
school  terms,  and  for  their  teachers  more  equal  pay  as  compared 
with  that  received  by  white  teachers  for  similar  service. 

Such  is  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  freedom  There  will  be  no 
improvement  in  that  situation  to  any  material  extent  until  he  gets 
the  ballot,  a  voice  in  the  government  of  those  states.  He  can  not 
obtain  a  voice  in  those  governments  of  and  by  himself.  He  must 
get  help  from  some  power  outside  of  himself.  But  from  whom 
and  in  what  direction  ought  he  to  look  for  it?  Not  certainly  from  the 
North,  from  the  Republican  Party.  For  they  gave  up  long  ago 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  make  a  vote  in  that  section 
count  as  much  as  a  vote  in  the  solid  South.  They  will  not  again 
enact  a  Force  Bill  or  attempt  to  do  so  or  anything  like  it.  They 
have  during  recent  3?ears  made  no  movement  to  execute  that  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
Southern  representation  in  the  lower  Branch  of  Congress  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  the  disfranchised  male  population  of  those 
states,  and  they  have  in  fact  no  disposition  to  do  so.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  non-interference  is  the  ominous  word  which  now  gags  the 
Northern  people  and  press,  its  pulpit  and  platform  and  hobbles  the 
action  of  the  general  government.  Indeed,  the  outgoing  occupant 
of  the  White  House  has  carried  the  policy  of  non-interference  to 
extreme  limits.  For  he  it  is  who  laid  down  the  rule  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  and  has  observed  it  strictly  for  four  years, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  appointments  of  colored  men  to 
federal  office  in  the  South  whenever  the  South  objects  to  such  ap¬ 
pointments.  In  consequence  of  the  consistent  enforcement  of  this 
rule  colored  federal  office-holders  in  the  South  are  like  angels’ 
visits  to  that  section,  few  and  far  between.  The  South,  as  we 
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have  seen,  has  succeeded  most  thoroughly  in  depriving  the  Negro 
in  its  midst  of  any  voice  in  its  governments  and  it  has  shut  him  out 
of  state  offices,  and  now  thanks  to  President  Taft,  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  holding  federal  office  in  its  midst 
likewise. 

But  there  yet  remains  to  the  Southern  colored  man  a  tattered 
and  bedraggled  remnant  of  his  citizenship  in  that  section,  if  indeed 
even  that  shall  be  left  to  him  four  years  hence.  I  refer  to  his 
quadrennial  appearance  as  a  delegate  in  Republican  National  Con¬ 
ventions,  where  for  a  brief  hour  he  enjoys  the  spotlight  importance 
of  a  political  supernumerary  on  the  party  stage.  Since  1884,  there 
has  been  an  increasing'inclination  among  Republican  leaders  to 
reduce  the  representation  of  the  party’s  Southern  wing  in  National 
Conventions  to  a  number  proportioned  to  the  size  of  its  vote  on 
election  day.  But  the  leaders  have  not  yet  got  their  courage  to 
the  sticking  point  to  tackle  this  proposition,  perhaps  because  they 
have  not  been  willing  to  tackle  the  prior  one  of  a  reduction  of 
Southern  representation  in  Congress,  and  perhaps  for  other  good 
and  sufficient  considerations  of  an  emergency  character,  they  have 
allowed  the  matter  to  drift  and  to  let  for  the  time  being  well 
enough  alone. 

But  whatever  has  been  the  motive  of  that  party  for  its  policy 
of  inactivity  and  indecision  on  this  question  heretofore,  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  of  a  change  of  that  policy  presently  into  one  of 
activity  and  decision.  It  seems  probable  that  reduction  of  repre¬ 
sentation  of  its  Southern  wing  in  its  National  Conventions  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  program  of  Republican  reorganiza¬ 
tion  within  the  next  four  years.  That  party  in  a  half  dozen  South¬ 
ern  States  ha^  been  called  in  derision  by  its  enemies  a  “ghost 
party’’  and  a  “phantom  party,”  And  such  it  is  in  reality.  It  is 
dead  and  I  do  not  believe  that  its  corpse  can  ever  be  galvanized 
into  life  again.  There  are  decomposing  parts  of  it  known  as 
“Regulars”  and  “Lily  Whites,”  stricken  both  with  the  microbes 
of  death,  obscenely  alive  with  the  maggots  of  place-hunters.  It  is 
powerless  to  dissolve  the  solid  South  and  to  restore  to  that  section 
bi-party  in  place  of  one-party  governments.  It  is  wholly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  attracting  Southern  whites  in  sufficient  numbers  to  raise  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  party  of  opposition,  or  to  give  to  it  the  barest 
chance  of  achieving  success  at  the  polls.  Its  very  name  is  a  po¬ 
litical  bugaboo  and  makes  it  a  party  impossibility  in  those  states. 
Since  1876,  rather  than  utilize  it  as  a  party  of  opposition,  the 
Southern  whites  have  preserved  their  sectional  solidity  and  one- 
party  governments,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
more  enlightened  and  far  seeing  men  have  felt  that  such  a  course 
is  bad  for  their  section  as  it  would  be  bad  for  any  group  of  states, 
North,  I$qst  pr  West  in  the  Union, 
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Just  at  this  point  let  me  refer  in  passing  to  sundry  causes 
which  are  affecting  adversely  the  Negro’s  status  as  a  citizen,  and 
are  contributing  by  their  collateral  pressure  to  force  him  into  a 
sort  of  political  and  industrial  blind  alley  of  our  AmericBii  civili¬ 
zation.  The  Southern  propaganda  against  the  Negro  is  advanc¬ 
ing  apace  in  the  North  by  many  dark  and  devious  ways  and  by 
many  subtle  and  potent  means.  Northern  capital  and  enterprise, 
which  are  exploiting  the  South  industrially,  assimilate  very  readi¬ 
ly  the  Southern  view  of  the  Negro,  who  must  be  kept  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  white  man’s  labor  system  and  civilization.  Intermar¬ 
riage  of  Northern  men  and  women  with  Southern  men  and  women 
helps  tremendously  the  propagation  of  the  Southern  view  and  so¬ 
lution  of  the  race  problem.  ,  Theannual  meetingaud  mingling  at  the 
National  Capital  in  social  intercoure  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  and 
leadership  of  both  sections  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  accenting 
points  of  agreement  rather  than  points  of  difference  between  them. 
The  feeling  has  risen  throughout  the  North  that  the  white  people  of 
the  country  can  not  afford  either  in  terms  of  business  or  of  politics 
to  quarrel  among  themselves  over  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  another 
race,  which  in  consequence  of  the  injustices  and  inequalities  suf¬ 
fered  by  it  at  their  hands,  is  being  pushed  brutally  to  the  wall. 
The  whites  of  both  sections  make  themselves  believe,  as  a  sort  of 
salve  to  their  conscience,  I  suppose,  that  the  Negro  in  their  midst 
is  an  alien  race,  is  a  non  assimilable  element  in  the  body  politic, 
whose  ejectment  or  isolation  the  health  of  that  body  and  the  race 
purity  of  the  whites  render  necessary.  Since  ejectment  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  as  involving  too  huge  a  displacement  of  or  amputation  from 
the  productive  labor  of  the  South,  isolation  remains  the  only  alter¬ 
native.  The  whites  of  course  will  do  what  they  can  without  in¬ 
juring  themselves  or  corrupting  their  race  ideals,  or  affronting  their 
race  prejudices  to  alleviate  the  inevitably  hard  lot  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  people.  But  in  what  may  be  done  for  them  there  must  be  a 
care  not  to  mix  with  it  any  foolish  sentiment  of  human  liberty  and 
brotherhood  lest  it  give  offense  to  the  South  and  so  interrupt  the 
flow  of  that  beautiful  and  brotherly  affection  which  is  increasingly 
making  the  Southern  whites  and  the  Northern  whites  one  people 
in  the  bonds  of  an  indissoluble  friendship  and  union.  Non-inter¬ 
ference  is  the  ominous  word  which  has  cast  its  dark  spell  over  the 
North  and  has  turned  its  once  warm  and  active  sympathy  into  cold 
indifference  and  cruel  apathy. 

We  had  better  look  at  the  situation  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States  to-day  without  blinking  the  facts,  see  it  clear  and  see  it 
straight.  The  present  outlook  for  that  race  is  gloomy  and  depress¬ 
ing,  and  this  gloom  and  depression  are  nation-wide.  Until  the 
Negro  gets  in  the  South  some  measurable  freedom  in  the  use  of 
the  ballot,  the  present  agencies  at  work  for  his  advancement,  like 
industrial  and  the  higher  education  and  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  organized  agitation  in  the  North  for  his  rights  can  do  little  to 
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rescue  him  from  the  deep  pit  into  which  American  race  prejudice 
has  pushed  and ‘penned  him.  The  colored  American  child  has  a 
poorer  chance  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  to-day  than  had  the  col¬ 
ored  American  child  of  a  generation  ago.  He  has  a  poorer  chance 
in  the  South  in  spite  of  his  increased  educational  opportunities 
and  accomplishments,  and  he  has  a  poorer  chance  in  the  North. 
For  as  the  condition  of  the  race  grows  worse  and  its  citizenship 
deteriorates  politically  and  civilly  in  the  South,  it  will  communicate 
to  that  part  of  it  resident  in  the  North  something  of  its  own  sad 
lot,  legal  and  industrial  limitations  and  contracting  prospects  and 
opportunities.  This  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  ballotless  race  or 
class  in  an  industrial  democracy  like  ours.  Such  is  the  fate  which 
awaits  the  American  Negro  unless  he  can  manage  to  get  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  South.  And  this  fate  he  can  not  escape  so  long  as 
he  remains  a  ballotless  man — with  no  weapon  of  defense  against 
the  white  man’s  race  prejudice,  which  is  regnant  in  his  home  and 
church  and  government  and  press  and  mills  and  shops  and  trades 
and  schools.  It  is  as  impossible  for  the  Negro  to  escape  from  his 
blind  alley  without  the  ballot  as  it  is  for  some  foolish  fly,  impris¬ 
oned  on  a  window  pane,  to  find  its  way  to  freedom  through  it. 
There  is  no  escape  for  the  fly  until  its  restless  activities  discover 
the  right  direction,  and,  to  change  the  figure,  there  is  none  for  the 
Negro  out  of  his  slough  of  despond  until  he  can  lay  hold  of  the  ballot. 
Wanting  the  ballot  no  amount  of  education  and  wealth 
in  the  South  and  of  agitation  in  the  North  will  of  themselves 
be  able  to  make  Southern  Governments  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  the  rights  of  the  Negro  as  laborer  and  citizen.  But 
until  they  are  made  to  respond  to  his  claim  for  social  justice  and 
civil  rights  ho'will  continue  in  the  future  as  he  is  tc  day  the  help¬ 
less  victim  of  the  peonage  and  convict  lease  systems,  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  lease  and  credit  systems,  of  contract  labor  and  “  Jim  Crow’’ 
laws,  of  lynching  and  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  public 
school  funds  between  the  races.  I  can  not  repeat  too  often  that 
such  monstrous  depression  of  a  part-of  Southern  labor  is  not  less 
bad  for  the  whites  than  it  is  for  the  blacks.  Nothing  else  can  pos¬ 
sibly  come  of  it  in  the  future  than  has  come  of  it  in  the  past  but 
evil  to  the  South,  arrested  development  and  a  backward  civiliza¬ 
tion.  For  the  whites  cannot  advance  in  law  and  order,  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  morals,  in  wealth  and  in  industrial  intelligence 
and  efficiency  with  the  speed  commensurate  with  their  social 
and  sectional  opportunity  if  they  persist  in  wasting  so  much  of 
their  individual  and  collective  energies  in  keeping  the  Negro 
down  at  the  bottom  of  their  social  and  political  fabric  without 
regard  to  his  merits  and  abilities. 

Low  water  mark  has  been  reached  in  the  ebb  tide  of  Negro 
citizenship  in  the  South.  Once  upon  a  time,  the  race  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  Congress,  but  today  the  tribe  of  the  Negro  Congressmen 
is  extinct  and  has  long  been  extinct.  A  few  years  ago  it  had  its 
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representatives  on  the  Republican  National  Committee,  but  today 
the  tribe  of  the  Negro  National  Committeemen  is  extinct.  The 
year  1912  may  be  memorable  among  other  things  for  witnessing 
the  last  appearance  as  a  power  in  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Southern  Negro  delegate.  The  place  which  once 
knew  him  in  those  quadrennial  gatherings  of  the  Warwicks  of  the 
party  will  soon  know  him  there  no  more  forever.  For, 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Test  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 

Although  the  situation  is  depressing,  it  is  far  from  hopeless, 

I  think,  since  the  rise  of  the  new  Progressive  party.  For  that 
party  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  South  what  the  Republican  Party 
has  proved  itself  incapable  of  doing,  namely,  of  attracting  to  itself 
Southern  white  men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  of  it  a  formida¬ 
ble  party  of  opposition  in  Southern  affairs.  It  will  not  encounter 
the  ancient  distrust,  the  inveterate  hatred  and  contempt  which  the 
Republican  Party  arouses  in  those  states,  and  u'hich  have  par¬ 
alyzed  its  usefulness  and  reduced  it  as  a  party  of  opposition  to  the 
zero  point  in  Southern  politics. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Southern  whites  as  a  class  will 
not  affiliate  with  any  political  organization  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  blacks— that  is,  they  may  be  educated  to  accept  the 
Negro  as  a  voter  but  nothing  can  induce  them  to  accept  him  as  a 
leader.  White  and  black  party  following  with  white  leadership  is 
therefore  the  only  feasible  proposition,  which  stands  any  show  of 
success  as  a  party  of  opposition  in  that  section  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Such  a  proposition,  the  Republican  Party  is  incapable  of 
making  for  reasons  already  pointed  out,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
for  other  and  obvious  reasons  is  precluded  from  offering.  And  yet 
if  relief  is  ever  to  come  to  the  Negro  in  the  South,  it  must  come 
to  him  by  the  way  of  an  opposition  party,  which  will  put  an  end  to 
the  political  solidity  of  that  section  by  introducing  into  it  bi-party 
in  place  of  its  one-party  governments. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  action 
at  Chicago  last  August  relative  to  the  representation  of  Southern 
colored  men  in  the  Bull  Moose  Convention,  which  launched  the 
Progressive  Party,  and  for  which  he  was  widely  commended  and 
as  widely  censured  by  white  and  colored  people  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  white  people  who  commended  his  action 
did  so  undoubtedly  in  the  belief  that  the  leader  of  the  new  party 
gave  thereby  his  approval  to  the  Southern  solution  of  the  race 
problem.  This  group  is  made  up,  speaking  generally,  of  South¬ 
ern  Bourbons  and  Northern  Doughfaces.  Their  interpretation  of 
the  ex-President’s  action  is  a  total  misapprehension  of  his  far  see¬ 
ing  and  statesmanlike  purpose,  and  of  the  tremendous  consequences 
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for  good  which  it  holds  for  both  races  at  the  South,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  whole  nation  likewise — tremendous  consequences  for 
good  which  are  as  surely  enfolded  within  the  great  man’s  purpose 
as  the  fertilizing  principle  is  contained  within  the  egg. 

Many  of  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  censured  him  did  so 
bepause,  obsessed  by  their  hate  or  dread  of  him,  they  failed  to 
eliminate  their  imaginary  tyrant  or  dictator,  their  fixed  idea  of  the 
man  from  consideration  of  the  immense  value  and  far-seeing  states¬ 
manship  of  his  act.  To  such  men  it  was  but  another  example  of 
the  brutal  and  colossal  selfishness  of  the  Third-Term  Candidate. 
For  did  he  not  welcome  to  his  Convention  colored  men  as  dele¬ 
gates  from  states  where  the  colored  vote  counts,  and  reject  cer¬ 
tain  other  colored  men  as  delegates  from  states  where  the  colored 
vote  does  not  count  ?  Now  this  view  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  action 
seems  to  me  to  miss  the  mark  quite  as  widely  as  did  that  of  our 
Southern  Bourbons  and  Northern  Doughfaces. 

That  the  founder  of  the  new  political  party,  as  a  practical 
man,  should  discriminate  between  colored  men  with  a.vote  and  col¬ 
ored  men  without  a  vote  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  natural,  to 
grow,  in  fact,  out  of  the  necessities  of  every  Democracy  which  is 
governed  first  by  one  party  and  then  by  another.  That  colored 
men  with  the  ballot  should  be  rated  in  terms  of  the  political  game 
higher  than  other  colored  men  who  have  it  not,  violates  no  rule  of 
business  ethics.  And  politics  is  business,  is  the  big  business  is  it 
not,  or  ought  it  not  to  be  the  big  business  of  all  self  governing  peo¬ 
ples,  who  would  maintain  justice  and  freedom  for  themselvas  and 
transmit  them  unimpaired  to  their  posterity  ?  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
as  the  leader  of  the  new  party,  recognized  at  his  full  political  value 
the  Negro  in  states  where  his  vote  is  counted,  and  perceived  the 
very  slight  value,  potential  and  actual,  as  a  party  asset  of  the 
Negro  in  states  where  his  vote  is  not  counted.  He  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  have  not  engaged  in  the  big  business  of  American 
politics  for  their  health  or  amusement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  forward  to  success  great  and  far  reaching  measures  of  re¬ 
form,  which  exclude  from  their  benefits  no  race  or  class  on  ac¬ 
count  of  color  or  sex  but  includes  all  American  citizens,  black  and 
white  alike.  But  to  do  this,  to  realize  on  their  party  promises 
and  pledges  to  the  people,  they  must  have  votes,  not  mere  good 
will  which  can  not  translate  itself  into  effective  support  on  election 
day. 

But  the  ex-President’s  action  at  Chicago  goes  deeper  than  this 
primal  need  of  his  party  for  votes.  It  reaches  down  to  the  springs 
of  fundamental  social  and  political  changes  at  the  South  in  relation 
to  its  racequestion,  and  sets  in  motion  the  healing  waters  of  its  pool 
of  Bethesda,  which  will  in  time  heal  it  of  its  sickness  and  cleanse  it 
of  its  sins  against  law,  justice  and  democracy.  I  do  not  mean 
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to  belittle  ifi  any  way  other  agencies  now  at  work  on  the  solution 
of  our  terrible  race  problem,  such  as  education  or  wealth  or  agita¬ 
tion.  Not  at  all,  for  they  are  most  important,  but  without  the  ballot 
they  are  impotent  to  give  the  relief  so  much  needed  in  the  South. 
There  must  be  added  to  them  this  something  else,  this  one  thing 
needful  to  render  them  effective  to  save  the  blacks  from  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  race  ignorance,  and  the  whites  from  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  race  prejudice.  And  this  one  thing  need¬ 
ful,  I  believe,  the  Progressive  Party  brings  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  that  it  formed  the  underlying  motive  and  the  states¬ 
manlike  purpose  of  the  action  at  Chicago  last  August  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  CRIMINAL. 


It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for  every  one  with  a  stone  in  his  hand 
to  take  a  shy  at  the  poor  Negro  on  account  of  his  sins  of  commission 
and  omission.  It  is  enough  that  some  member  of  the  race  is  caught 
flagrante  delicto  or  merely  on  suspicion  of  evil  doing  to  get  himself 
into  the  public  pillory  and  the  rest  of  the  colored  people  into  our 
national  rogues’  gallery,  where  they  evoke  instantly  the  loud  lam¬ 
entation  of  white  saints  and  sinners  alike,  and  the  statistical  and 
sophistical  conclusions  of  a  lot  of  fools  and  hypocrites.  Now  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  deny  that  Negroes  commit  crimes. 
Not  at  all,  for  I  know  full  well  that  they  do — altogether  too  many 
for  their  own  good.  But  what  I  object  to  among  other  things  is 
that  America,  because  of  the  crimes  of  individual  Negroes  or  because 
of  the  suspected  crimes  of  individual  Negroes,  draws  an  omnibus 
indictment  against  the  moral  character  of  the  whole  race,  which  is 
monstrously  unjust  and  wicked. 

Who  cares  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  Negro  crime,  or  into  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  mightily  to  produce  the  Negro  crim¬ 
inal?  The  book  of  the  Genesis  of  this  man’s  crimes  awaits  to  be 
written  by  an  impartial  and  sympathetic  seeker  after  truth.  The 
causes  which  have  operated  for  fifty  years  to  produce  Negro  crim¬ 
inals  will  some  day.  I  trust,  be  traced  without  fear  or  bias  to  their 
source.  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  any  scientific  qualification  for 
such  a  task,  btit  I  do  intend  in  these  imperfect  remarks  to  try  to 
indicate  in  outline  merely  the  dismal  stream  of  these  causes  during 
the  last  half  century,  hoping  thereby  to  cast  a  little  light  on  a  dark 
and  difficult  subject:  namely,  how  out  of  hostile  and  unequal  social, 
industrial  and  political  conditions  Negro  crime  emerged  and  why 
Negro  criminals  abound. 

To  say  that  individuals  and  races  are  the  creatures  of  circum¬ 
stances — that  they  are  the  products  of  their  social  heredity  and 
environment — is  to  state  a  commonplace  in  the  accepted  doctrines  of 
science  to-day.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  postulate  that  the 
greatest  circumstance  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  before  emancipation 
was  the  institxition  of  slavery.  For  it  furnished  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries  both  his  social  heredity  and  his  environment,  .and  so 
shaped  his  growth  and  character  along  moral,  religious  and  indus¬ 
trial  lines.  Chattel  slaves  had  no  rights,  the  most  rudimentary, 
which  their  southern  masters  were  bound  to  respect.  They  did  not, 
for  example,  possess  that  most  elementary  of  rights,  the  ownership  of 
self  and  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  They  were  the  legal  prop¬ 
erty  of  others  and  so  were  the  products  of  their  labor.  They  did 
not  own  the  cabins  they  slept  in  or  the  clothes  they  wore  or  the  food 
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they  ate  or  the  tools  they  worked  with  or  the  air  they  breathed 
or  the  water  they  drank  or  the  bit  of  ground  that  they  were  buried 
in  at  last,  any  more  than  did  the  cattle  of  those  self  same  masters. 
The  slave  system  owned  the  minds  and  bodies  of  its  victims,  who 
loved  but  had  no  legal  title  to  their  mates,  or  to  the  offspring  who 
were  born  to  them  any  more  than  did  the  cattle  of  the  masters  own 
their  mates  or  the  young  which  were  born  to  them.  The  slaves 
were  rated  as  so  many  human  machines  by  the  masters  for  the 
production  of  wealth  for  themselve.:  and  to  add  to  their  liberty  and 
leisure  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Amid  such  evil  conditions  ignor¬ 
ance  necessarily  abounded  and  moral  degradation  deposited  its 
slime,  generation  after  generation,  over  the  souls  of  masters  and 
slaves  alike.  And  in  this  moral  mud  there  bred  apace  bestiality 
and  cruelty,  superstition  and  sensuality,  tyranny  and  fear — the 
black  brood  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  which  destroyed  slavery  the  two  races 
emerged  together  into  the  midst  of  vast  changes.  The  old  social  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  disrupted  in  the  civil  convulsion,  and  the  old  political 
order  likewise.  The  slave  half  of  the  national  house  had  tumbled 
about  former  masters  and  slaves.  The  slalve  race  possessed  no  more 
and  knew  no  more  as  freedmen  than  they  had  possessed  or  known 
as  slaves.  Yes,  they  possessed  themselves  and  the  hard  hands  which 
God  had  given  them  for  their  support.  But  being  landless  and 
moneyless  they  wTere  dependent  for  employment  on  the  old  master 
class.  This  put  them  at  an  immense  economic  disadvantage  as  a 
labor  class  on  the  threshold  of  their  new  life  of  freedom,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  old  master  class.  The  outlook  for  the  new  freed¬ 
men  under  these  circumstances  was  not  propitious.  All  the  same 
these  people,  poor  and  ignorant  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruthless  em¬ 
ployer  class,  were  happy  as  children  in  the  delight  of  their  new¬ 
found  freedom.  The  sound  of  their  childlike  joy  was  heard  in  the 
land  amid  the  grim  desolations  of  war  and  the  sullen  faces  of  their 
old  masters.  Care  free  and  fear  free,  in  spite  of  unfriendly  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  threatening  outlook,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  such  joy 
as  God  has  rarely  given  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  four  millions 
of  people.  Now  no  race  can  pass  through  such  a  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience  without  being  the  better  for  it.  For  great  happiness  like 
great  suffering  operates  oftentimes  as  a  moral  purifier.  Before 
the  overwhelming  fact  that  they  could  no  longer  be  bought  and 
sold — that  they  could  no  longer  be  separated  from  their  loved  ones, 
these  simple  black  folk  fell  in  transports  of  gratitude  before  God! 
their  mighty  deliverer,  their  everlasting  Father.  Love  was  in  their 
mouths  and  love  was  in  their  hearts.  Cheerful  they  were  by  nature 
and  hopeful,  and  gifted  withal  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Service  was  natural  and  easy  for 
them,  and  the  cherishing  of  friends  and  foes  in  their  need;  but 
resentfulness  and  revenge  moved  them  hardly  at  all  during  their 
long  years  of  bondage.  Comparatively  few  crimes  against  persons 
or  property  had  been  recorded  against  them  before  emancipation. 
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The  few  slave  insurrections  or  attempted  slave  insurrections  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  tenor  of  their  peaceable  disposition  and 
conduct,  to  the  uniform  and  singular  absence  of  ill-will,  of  a  spirit 
of  revenge  in  them  as  a  race. 

This  gentle  trait  was  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  They  had  opportunity  enough  and  provocation  enough, 
God  knows,  to  attack  the  property  and  the  lives  of  the  defenseless 
families  of  their  hard  task-masters  during  those  four  dreadful  years 
of  sectional  strife.  But  in  their  beautiful  simplicity  and  kindness 
of  heart  and  fidelity  to  the  sacred  and  amazing  trust  reposed  in 
them — the  most  sacred  and  amazing  ever  reposed  in  a  slave  race  by 
a  master  race  in  the  history  of  the  world — they  let  their  terrible  op¬ 
portunity  for  revenge  pass  them  by  and  seized  instead  the  noble 
one  to  feed  and  cherish  the  helpless  women  and  children  of  masters 
who  were  fighting  to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery  on  them  and  on  their 
children  forever.  This  behavior  of  the  slaves  is  the  supreme  ex¬ 
ample  which  American  Christianity  has  yet  given  of  the  vital  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  spirit  of  its  divine  founder  in  its  midst.  No  other  act 
in  its  whole  history  approaches  it  in  simple  grandeur  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  service.  And  it  came  literally  out  of  the  humble  lives 
of  a  much  oppressed  and  long  suffering  race. 

This  simple  and  kindly  black  folk  issued  then  out  of  their  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  bondage  without  malice  toward  the  whites, 
without  any  of  the  violent  emotions  which  lead  to  the  commission  of 
great  crimes.  The  only  violent  emotion  which  stirred  their  child¬ 
like  minds,  which  filled  almost  to  bursting  their  kindly  hearts  was 
deep  thankfulness  to  God  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  their  deliverance — - 
an  emotion  which  no  pen  can  describe  and  no  tongue  can  put  into 
words.  Out  of  such  kindly  hearts,  out  of  such  deep  and  holy  emo¬ 
tions  crime  does  not  come  and  it  would  not  have  come  had  there 
been  no  injection  into  the  race  soul  of  the  Negro  of  new  and  bitter 
experiences  of  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  whites.  But  this  is 
exactly  what  actually  took  place.  On  the  simple  and  kindly  hearts 
of  the  new  freedmen  the  old  master  class  might  have  graven  large 
the  law  of  peace  and  goodwill.  All  that  this  child-like  race  needed 
at  this  initial  stage  of  their  education  and  forming  character  were 
wise  and  sympathetic  guidance  and  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  in  or.der  to  convert  all  their  deep  and  holy  emotions  into 
moral  and  civic  values,  into  social  and  industrial  service  to  the 
South  and  to  the  nation  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Did  the  blacks 
get  this  wise  and  sympathetic  guidance  and  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  whites?  To  answer  this  question  is  to  open  up  the  whole 
subject  of  the  causation  of  Negro  crime  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
And  this  I  will  try  to  do  as  concisely  and  clearly  as  possible. 

The  first  act  of  the  South  after  the  war  was  most  unfriendly  to 
the  blacks.  For  it  was  state  legislation  which  remanded  them  to 
a  new  species  of  bondage.  Southern  slaves  they  had  been  but  by 
tile  new  labor  legislation  they  were  transformed  into  Southern 
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serfs,  chained  to  the  soil  by  cunningly  devised  laws  to  regulate  their 
labor  and  movement.  Force  and  violence  toward  the  blacks  were 
relied  upon  to  put  through  this  legislative  and  administrative  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  was  the  cause  of  Northern  interference  in 
the  Southern  situation  at  this  juncture.  But  when  Congress  inter¬ 
vened  by  its  reconstruction  measures  to  defeat  the  reactionary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  South,  there  swept  over  that  section  a  crime-storm  of 
devastating  fury.  The  old  master  class  organized  their  purpose 
in  respect  to  the  Negro,  and  their  hatred  of  everything  Northern 
into  a  secret  society  known  as  the  “Ku  Klux  Klan,”  which  was 
nothing  else  than  a  gigantic  conspiracy  for  the  commission  of 
crime.  Lawlessness  and  violence  filled  the  land,  and  terror  stalked 
abroad  by  day  and  night.  The  “Ku  Klux  Klan”  burned  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  day,  and  it  burned  and  murdered  by  night.  The  Southern 
states  had  actually  relapsed  into  barbarism.  During  that  period  a 
new  generation  was  conceived  and  born  to  the  South  by  both  races — 
a  generation  that  was  literally  conceived  in  lawlessness  and  born  into 
crime-producing  conditions.  Lawlessness  was  its  inheritance  and 
the  red  splotch  of  . violence  its  birthmark. 

The  period  covered  by  this  crime-storm  was  a  bad  way  to  begin 
the  education  of  the  Negroes  in  respect  for  law,  in  self  control  and 
in  civilization.  For  they  found  no  law  strong  enough  to  protect 
them  in  their  lives  or  property  or  freedom  from  the  murderous 
attacks  of  that  terrible  secret  organization.  Education  in  self- 
control,  and  in  respect  for  constituted  authority  became  impossible 
where  the  dominating  feeling  of  the  Negroes  was  one  of  terror.  And 
as  for  civilization  it  was  beaten  down  by  the  red  hand  of  violence. 
The  blacks  during  these  years  were  crushed  between  two  irrecon¬ 
cilable  forces,  two  antagonistic  governments  which  were  locked  in 
a  death  grapple  for  possession  of  that  section.  The  one  government 
was  open  and  regular,  while  the  other  was  secret  and  lawless.  The 
first  was  supported  by  a  few  native  and  Northern  whites  and  by 
the  great  body  of  the  blacks,  and  the  second  was  upheld  by  the  great 
body  of  the  native  whites  under  the  trained  and  ruthless  leadership 
of  the  old  master  class,  who  would  have  no  government,  no  social 
order  which  was  not  set  up  by  themselves. 

During  those  dark  years  the  blacks  were  much  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  They  were  sinned  against  by  their  white 
leaders,  who  in  the  main  used  them  to  advance  their  personal  and 
party  interest,  and  who  employed  the  positions  they  thus  gained  to 
steal  the  people’s  money,  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
states.  There  were  colored  leaders  who  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  leaders  in  perverting  public  trusts  to  corrupt 
ends,  but  the  chief  malefactors,  the  biggest  scoundrels  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  white  race.  In  these  circumstances  the  blacks  were  the 
helpless  victims  of  the  misrule  of  their  own  leaders  and  of  the 
organized  lawlessness  of  the  Southern  whites.  In  their  need  they 
fisked  for  bread  and  were  given  a  stone,  they  required  sympathetic 
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and  wise  leadership  and  were  handed  instead  a  bunch  of  scorpions. 
They  prayed  for  peace  and  for  that  happiness  which  goes  with  free¬ 
dom,  and  there  swept  over  them  for  six  dreadful  years  a  crime- 
storm  which  filled  their  nights  and  days,  the  season  of  their  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  season  of  their  reaping  with  terror  and  destruction,  and 
they  just  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  They  were  able  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  get  from  the  whites  no  lesson  in  obedience  to  law, 
in  reverence  for  constituted  authority,  for  as  we  have  seen  those 
selfsame  whites  were  everywhere  breaking  the  law  and  beating  down 
and  destroying  constituted  authority.  Nor  did  they  get  any  train¬ 
ing  in  personal  and  civic  righteousness  from  their  own  leaders  of 
either  race.  For  those  leaders  initiated  them  promptly  by  the 
power  of  example  into  the  great  and  flourishing  American  art  and 
industry  of  graft. 

This  much  however  ought  to  be  said  in  justice  to  the  carpet-bag 
governments,  namely,  that  bad  as  they  were  the  lawlessness  and 
violence  of  the  Southern  whites  were  a  great  deal  worse.  For  while 
some  good  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  those  governments  nothing 
but  bad  can  possibly  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  Southern  law¬ 
lessness  and  violence.  To  the  carpet-bag  governments  belongs  the 
introduction  into  the  South  for  the  first  time  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  equality,  and  of  the  right  of  each  child  in  the  state, 
regardless  of  race  or  color,  to  an  education  at  the  hands  of  the 
state.  These  are  two  vital  things  which  the  South  needed  then 
and  which  it  needs  to-day  but  which  the  old  master  class  opposed 
then  and  which  their  successors  oppose  to-day.  That  is  what  the 
whites  did  to  educate  the  blacks  during  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  their  new  freedom  in  orderly  government  and  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  That  wals  the  way  their  education  in  citizenship  and  charac¬ 
ter  building  began  and  that  was  the  way  it  proceeded  until  the  year 
1876. 

In  that  year  the  two  irreconcilable  governments  grappled  in  a 
final  struggle  at  the  polls  for  mastery  and  possession  of  that  section. 
When  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  over  South  Carolina,  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  the  Southern  forces  of  re-action  were  in  complete 
possession  of  those  states,  and  the  solid  South  had  become  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.  Nothing  stood  now  between  the  blacks  and  their 
ancient  enemy.  They  were  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  old  master 
class,  who  returned  promptly  to  the  execution  of  their  interrupted 
program  of  inequality  and  injustice.  As  the  whites  could  not  now 
reestablish  constitutionally  their  old  slave  system,  or  directly  their 
new  serf  system  they  proceeded  to  do  the  next  best  ihing,  that  is 
to  construct  a  caste  system  based  on  race  and  color.  Such  a  system, 
once  firmly  established,  would  fix  the  status  of  the  blacks  as  a  per¬ 
manently  inferior  caste,  and  to  that  extent  would  render  nugatory 
the  three  great  amendments  to  the  constitution.  For  members  of 
an  inferior  caste  would  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  law,  or  no  law, 
be  deprived  of  certain  rights  civil  and  political  enjoyed  by  members 
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of  the  superior  caste.  Citizenship  of  the  one  caste  would  not  mean 
the  same  thing  as  citizenship  of  the  other.  The  lower  caste  could 
not  possibly  possess  the  same  rights — constitution  or  no  constitu¬ 
tion — which  the  upper  caste  possessed.  Inequality  became  thus  the 
chief  corner  stone  of  the  new  Southern  edifice.  Under  this  society 
there  grew  up  two  moral  standards  and  two  legal  standards  for 
the  government  of  the  races.  For  example  what  under  such  a 
system  is  bad  for  a  black  man  to  do  to  a  member  of  the  white  race 
might  not  be  regarded  as  bad  at  all  if  done  by  a  white  man  to 
a  member  of  the  black  race.  The  cruel  and  iniquitous  sex  relations 
of  the  races  in  the  South  has  grown  out  of  this  caste  system.  Under 
it  we  have  the  double  moral  standard  and  the  double  legal  standard 
operating  throughout  that  section  with  a  vengeance.  A  white  man 
cannot  with  impunity  seduce  another  white  man’s  daughter  or  wife 
in  the  South.  But  were  he  to  seduce  a  colored  man ’s  daughtei*  or 
wife  the  case  would  be  wholly  different.  No  bastardy  process  lies 
in  favor  of  the  colored  girl  as  lies  in  favor  of  her  white  sister 
under  like  circumstances,  and  no  maintenance  could  she  possibly 
obtain  for  her  child  from  the  white  man  who  wronged  her.  Inter¬ 
marriage  between  the  races  has  been  made  illegal  by  every  Southern 
state  and  by  some  Northern  states  also.  Such  a  law  makes  colored 
women  the  safe  quarry  of  white  men,  and  nowhere  in  the  South 
do  law  or  public  opinion  impose  upon  them  any  deterrent  punish¬ 
ment,  moral  or  legal,  for  their  crime,  but  quite  the  opposite.  For 
such  men  do  not  lose  standing  in  Southern  society  or  the  church  or 
the  state  in  consequence  of  their  sin.  In  all  this  sexual  inequality 
and  iniquity  the  South  has  eyes  but  sees  not  and  ears  but  hears  not 
what  is  taking  place  everywhere  in  its  midst. 

On  the  other  hand  what  happens  to  the  black  man  who  ventures 
to  look  upon  a  white  woman  with  love  or  carnal  desire,  or  who  is 
even  suspected  of  doing  so?  Ask  Judge  Lynch,  ask  the  blind  and 
murderous  sex  fury  of  white  men,  the  red  male  rage  of  Southern 
mobs.  Nevertheless  black  men  cannot  be  made  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  lust  of  black  men  and  the  lust  of  white  men,  or  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  such  a  distinction.  Hold  the  blacks  re¬ 
sponsible  by  all  means  for  the  crimes  they  commit,  but  hold  the 
whites  responsible  also  for  creating  social  and  legal  conditions  which 
lead  directly  to  the  growth  of  crime  among  both  races.  Race  and 
color  not  efficiency  and  character  are  the  basis  of  the  Southern 
caste  system,  and  such  a  system  produces  unavoidably  ill-will,  op¬ 
pressions,  and  resentments  between  the  races  which  lead  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  commission  of  crime.  For  all  those  who  are  black, 
regardless  of  what  nature  and  education  intend  them  to  be  are  born 
into  a  fixed  state  of  social  and  political  inferiority,  and  all  those  who 
are  white,  regardless  of  what  nature  and  education  intend  them 
to  be  are  born  into  a  fixed  state  of  social  and  political  superiority, 
and  for  no  other  or  better  reason  than  that  those  of  the  first  class; 
fire  black,  and  those  of  the  second  class  are  white.  Civilization 
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finds  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  advance  under  such  iron  bound 
conditions  and  against  such  a  fatal  obstruction  to  progress,  while 
civic  righteousness  must  certainly  share  the  same  fate.  Such  social 
injustice  is  as  sure  to  provoke  crime  as  stagnant  water  is  to  produce 
disease.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  iniquitous  caste  system  the  leaven 
of  democracy,  of  equality  has  found  lodgment  in  the  black  man’s 
mind,  and  he  craves  the  chance  to  become  all  that  the. white  man  has 
become  and  to  do  all  that  the  white  man  does  by  virtue  of  his 
American  freedom  and  citizenship.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  going 
to  satisfy  the  blacks,  the  Southern  caste  system  and  appearances  in 
spots  among  the  blacks  themselves,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  same  subject,  which  tends 
to  produce  the  same  result.  I  refer  to  the  Southern  policy  of  civil 
and  political  repression  and  oppression  of  its  colored  population  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  their  caste  of  inferiority  and  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  whites.  Discontent  under  such  oppressive  condi¬ 
tions  is  sure  to  arise  among  the  colored  people,  and  this  because  of 
their  growth  and  of  the  existence  of  the  hard  and  fast  lines  within 
which  this  growth  must  go  on.  For  this  kind  of  discontent  the 
South  has  no  vent  such  as  free  institutions  provide.  Its  caste 
system  sits  upon  this  safety  valve  of  democracy.  Much  of  the  crime 
committed  by  oppressed  peoples  is  in  the  nature  of  fullness  of  life 
seeking  greater  freedom,  of  pent  up  energies  seeking  an  outlet,  and 
much  of  the  crime  committed  by  oppressors  is  in  the  nature  of 
attempts,  perilous  always,  to  sit  upon  this  safety  valve  of  popular 
governments,  which  is  intended  to  relieve  dangerous  pressure  within 
the  steam-chest  of  human  expansion  and  progress.  But  the  South 
is  determined  to  keep  the  Negro  down  however  great  may  be  his 
effort  to  rise.  /  He  is  to  be  kept  down  by  brute  force  if  he  cannot 
be  kept  down  in  any  other  way,  below  the  social  and  industrial 
and  political  level  of  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  of  the  whites, 
because  he  is  black  and  because  they  are  white. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Southern  movement  for  segregating 
the  races,  of  its  jim-crow  car  laws  and  waiting-rooms.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Negro’s  exclusion  from  dining-cars  and  from  restau¬ 
rants  along  the  line  of  Southern  railroads.  He  pays  the  same  fare 
as  the  white  passenger  but  he  is  given  inferior  accommodations  and 
in  many  instances  these  accommodations  are  monstrously  unequal 
and  inferior.  He  is  black  and  therefore  the  same  law  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  white  passenger  against  bad  accommodations  does  not  apply 
to  him.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  railroads,  which  may  treat  him  as 
badly  as  they  choose,  and  there  is  none  to  say  them  nay.  Why? 
Because  all  these  iniquitous  distinctions  and  discriminations  serve 
to  teach  colored  men  and  women,  however  intelligent  and  wealthy 
and  respectable,  that  their  intelligence  and  wealth  and  respectability 
do  not  entitle  them  to  equal  treatment  with  the  most  vicious  and 
worthless  of  the  whites.  At  the  moral  retchings  and  manly  revolt 
of  the  victim  against  this  unequal  treatment  the  South  either  sneers 
or  else  grows  angry,  because  it  affects  to  see  in  them  the  Negro’s 
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ambition  for  social  equality,  his  secret  desire  to  leave  his  class  and 
to  enter  that  of  the  whites  and  to  marry  white  women.  And  so 
down  on  the  safety  valve  which  free  institutions  provide,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  steam  pressure  within,  the  South  has  planted  its 
brutal  might  with  reckless  and  insolent  disregard  of  consequences. 

Everywhere  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  is  the  same,  and  every¬ 
where  the  purpose  of  the  South  is  plain.  AVhat  with  its  contract 
labor  laws  and  emigration  laws  and  vagrancy  laws  and  convict- 
lease  and  plantation-lease  and  credit  systems  the  South  is  working 
mightily,  night  and  day,  to  reduce  the  Negro  laborer  to  wage 
slavery,  to  fix  him  in  an  industrial  position  where  he  shall  have 
no  rights  which  the  white  employer  class  is  bound  to  respect.  Negro 
labor  toils  and  produces  without  adequate  reward  or  protection 
against  the  rapacity  of  Southern  employers.  AVhat  it  gets  as  its 
share  bears  no  comparison  with  what  the  employer  gets  as  his  share. 
The  employer  gets  wealth  while  the  Negro  gets  a  bare  subsistence. 
I  am  speaking  of  course  broadly,  for  there  are  many  Negroes  who 
get  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  the  products  of  their  labor, 
and  that  in  spite  of  bad  and  unequal  laws  and  conditions.  But 
the  great  mass  of  Negro  agricultural  labor  is  exploited  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  white  employer  class,  and  kept  poor,  because  being  poor 
they  are  esteemed  less  capable  of  giving  the  South  trouble.  It  is 
the  only  labor  class  in  the  South  that  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote, 
and  so  is  rendered  powerless  to  influence  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  courts  in  its  favor.  If  the  poverty  of  Negro  labor 
renders  it  as  a  class  less  capable  of  giving  the  employer  class 
trouble  this  poverty  is  at  the  same  time  a  crime  breeder  and  a  huge 
crime  breeder  into  the  bargain. 

Take  this  case  which  has  just  been  decided  favorably  for  the 
colored  laborer  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  a  fair 
example  of  what  Southern  law  and  administration  are  doing  to 
reduce  the  Negro  to  a  condition  of  helpless  industrial  slavery : 

An  Alabama  case,  involving  charges  of  peonage  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  convict  labor  law,  now  is  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  its 
disposition  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  similar  statutes  in  other  Southern 
States.  The  government  .contends  that  the  Alabama  statute  permits  peonage  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  test  case  is  that  of  a;  colored  man  named  E.  W.  Fields,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  in  Monroe  County  of  larceny.  Upon  his  failure  to  pay  his  fine,  J.  A. 
Reynolds,  a  plantation  owner,  became  surety  for  him,  and,  as  permitted  by  the 
Alabama  law,  contracted  to  work  out  his  indebtedness  during  nine  months 
at  the  rate  of  $6  a  month  and  keep.  The  government  charges  that  Reynolds 
later  had  Fields  arrested  for  failing  to  complete  the  contract.  As  a  result 
of  the  arrest,  Fields,  in  court,  entered  into  contract  to  work  fourteen  months 
for  G.  W.  Broughton,  another  plantation  owner. 

Both  Reynolds  and  Broughton  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  government, 
but  the  Federal  district  court  for  southern  Alabama,  held  that  peonage  had 
not  been  committed. 
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I  want  to  ask  your  attention  in  passing  to  a  few  points  about,  this 
ease.  First  the  Negro  laborer  is  convicted  on  a  charge  of  larceny. 
This  charge  might  have  been  trumped  up  by  some  white  person 
who  wanted  the  Negro’s  service.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  take 
the  word  of  a  Southern  Court  on  this  point.  At  any  rate  the 
Negro  laborer  is  convicted  and  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  him,  which 
he  is  unable  to  pay.  Now  comes  the  opportunity  of  the  white  em¬ 
ployer,  who  happens  to  be  conveniently  in  Court,  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  poor  Negro.  He  pays  the  fine  and  the  Negro  contracts 
to  pay  him  back  by  giving  him  nine  months  of  his  labor.  The  Negro 
thereupon  enters  upon  the  performance  of  this  contract,  but  fails 
for  some  reason,  not  stated,  to  finish  it.  How  long  he  worked  does 
not  appear  either,  but  this  much  does.  He  is  haled  into  Court 
a  second  time  and  a  second  time  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  him.  And 
again  an  employer,  who  is  opportunely  present  at  the  second  trial, 
pays  the  fine.  The  Negro  now  binds  himself  to  the  service  of  this 
second  man  for  fourteen  months,  which,  to  use  a  slang  expression, 
is  surely  “going  some.”  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  however,  the 
United  States  Government  stepped  into  the  case,  otherwise  a  third 
charge  might  have  been  preferred  in  due  time,  and  again  the  term 
of  involuntary  service  lengthened,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  until 
death  released  the  victim.  This  is  a  well-known  Southern  method 
for  multiplying  Negro  criminals  to  meet  the  demands  of  Southern 
employers  of  cheap  labor.  It  is  a  danger  to  which  every  colored 
man  is  exposed  in  the  South,  because  Southern  Courts  are  as  a  rule 
administered  in  the  interest  of  the  employer  class  wherever  the 
Negro  is  concerned.  There  have  been  a  few  notable  instances  of 
Southern  Judges  who  have  refused  to  lend  their  Courts  to  this 
iniquitous  business,  like  Judge  Emory  Speer,  of  Georgia,  and  the 
late  Judge  Jones,  of  Alabama,  but  such  examples  are  like  angels 
visits— few  and  far  between  in  that  land  of  race  repression  and 
oppression. 

Take  another  and  different  case,  which  is  common  enough  in  the 
South  also.  It  is.  like  the  preceding  clipping,  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post: 

LYNCHED  BY  M OB  OF  1,000. 

Little  Girl’s  Assailant  Dragged  From  .Tail  as  Troops  Are  Assembling. 

Shreveport,  La.,  May  12. — Edward  Hamilton,  colored,  held  on  the  charge  of 
attacking  a  10-year  old  white  girl,  was  taken  from  the  parish  jail  shortly  after 
noon  and  lynched. 

For  three  hours  a  mob  of  1,000  men  and  boys  stood  in  the  rain  outside  the 
jail  doors,  hammering  away  with  a  heavy  railroad  iron  at  the  barrier.  Steel 
saws  finally  were  used,  and  entrance  was  gained  by  the  mob.  Sheriff  J.  P. 
Flourney  had  telegraphed  the  governor  for  troops  and  orders  had  been  sent  the 
Shreveport  company  of  the  national  guard  to  report  for  service.  Before  the 
company  could  be  assembled  the  prisoner  had  been  taken  from  the  jail.  A 
rope  was  placed  about  Hamilton ’s  neck  and  he  was  dragged  half  a  block  from 
the  jail  to  a  telephone  pole  opposite  the  parish  courthouse,  and  strung  up.  A 
knife  -yvas  left  sticking  in  the  body. 
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Here  we  have  Judge  Lynch’s  Court  in  full  operation  in  the 
execution  of  one  suspected  Colored  criminal  and  the  manufacture 
at  the  same  time  of  a  thousand  white  criminals.  This  Colored 
man  was  only  suspected  of  the  usual  crime.  There  was  no  trial  of 
him  to  find  the  facts,  not  even  by  Judge  Lynch  himself.  Edward 
Hamilton  might  have  been  guilty  and  then  again  he  might  have 
been  innocent.  I  think  that  a  private  inquiry  into  his  case  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  murder,  pointed  to  his  probable  innocence.  But  he  was 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  that  was  enough  to  justify  the  act  of 
his  murderers.  If  the  mob  failed  to  lynch  the  guilty  and  lynched 
instead  an  innocent  man,  it  was  so  much  the  worse  for  the  inno¬ 
cent  man,  not  at  all  for  the  mob,  however  red  their  hands  were 
with  that  innocent  man’s  blood.  Why?  Because  that  innocent 
man  was  black,  and  because  his  murder  helps  to  uphold  white  su¬ 
premacy  over  millions  of  people  whose  only  offense  is  that  they 
are  black.  Into  the  violent  death  of  a  man  like  Hamilton  there 
might  not  be  instituted  any  official  inquiry  at  all  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  horse  or  a  dog.  But 
if  there  happens  to  he  an  official  inquiry  the  usual  verdict  is  that 
“the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  the  hands  of  a  person  or  per¬ 
sons  unknown,”  and  that  ends  the  matter  so  far  as  the  .Negro  is 
concerned.  But  it  does  not  end  the  matter  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned,  for  the  Devil  will  exact  his  share  of  the  black  deed 
from  that  section  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  What  has  such  a  mob 
done?  In  the  murder  of  one  black  man,  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
the  South  has,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  made  hundreds  of  white 
criminals,  has  tainted  the  blood  of  whole  communities  like  Shreve¬ 
port  with  the  virus  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  In  this  same  Shreve¬ 
port  there  were  five  colored  men  lynched  in  ten  days  and  eight 
in  a  year,  and  one  white  woman  testified  at  an  investigation  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  attorney  general’s  office  that  she  rode  in  an  automobile 
crowded  with  men  eighteen  miles  to  see  an  old  colored  man  burned 
at  the  stake!  Like  begets  like,  and  crime  crime,  and  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  Because  what  a  state  sows  that  it  shall  surely  reap. 
If  it  sow  sin  it  shall  reap  suffering  and  shame,  and  if  it  sow  the 
wind  it  shall  likewise  reap  the  whirlwind.  Is  not  the  South  sowing 
into  the  souls  of  both  races  the  seeds  of  sin  and  violence,  and  shall 
it  not  then  reap  its  full  crop  of  crime  and  misery,  the  wild  and 
anarchic  harvest  of  the  whirlwind? 

Hard  indeed  is  the  lot  of  the  Negro  whether  in  the  country  or 
the  city  of  the  South,  and  in  those  of  the  North  too  for  that  matter. 
For  wherever  he  goes  he  carries  the  marks  of  his  race  with  him, 
and  that  is  the  essence  ;  !.'  his  offense  in  America.  His  lot  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  everywhere.  He  faces  either  in  city  or  country 
the  white  man’s  courts  and  police  power  and  race  prejudice  and 
his  industrial  and  residential  exclusiveness  and  jealousies,  but  above 
all  he  faces  the  white  man ’s  church  with  its  undisguised  color- 
phobia,  with  its  virtual  rejection  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
respect  to  all  races  who  happen  not  to  be  white.  They  are  in  the 
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regard  of  this  church  unclean  and  socially  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
Christian  fellowship.  They  are  salvable  to  be  sure  but  from  afar 
by  missionary  efforts,  the  farther  away  the  better,  in  China  and 
Japan,  in  India  and  Africa.  For  there  this  church  is  in  no  danger 
of  race  contamination  in  its  pews  and  at  its  altars  and  in  its  homes. 
The  American  church  is  saying  with  the  spirit  of  the  unseeing 
Peter  of  old,  “Not  so  Lord,  we  have  never  accepted  any  man  who 
is  brown  or  black  or  yellow  as  really  our  brother,  for  we  are  white 
and  Thou  hast  made  us  of  different  clay,  of  purer  blood  than  all 
these  millions  of  brown  and  black  and  yellow  peoples.  Thou  hast 
made  us  white  and  white  we  mean  to  remain,  Thy  common  father¬ 
hood  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  these  alien  races  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  We  try  to  be  humble  Lord,  but  we  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  humbling  the  proud  blood  which  Thou  hast  given  us 
to  the  level  of  brotherhood  with  these  strange  dark  peoples.” 

That  is  the  spirit  which  the  Negro  encounters  in  the  American 
church;  that  is  the  spirit  which  crushes  him  down  and  crowds  him 
back  whenever  he  tries  to  rise  and  advance.  He  and  his  are  denied 
the  White  man’s  chance  to  make  the  best  of  themselves  and  to  get 
the  most  out  of  themselves.  And  when  many  of  them  fail,  as  fail 
they  must,  they  are  beaten  with  many  bitter  words  by  this  so-called 
Christian  people  because  of  this  failure,  and  when  some  succeed  in 
spite  of  the  gates  of  this  hell  of  race  hatred  and  oppression  they 
are  beaten  with  even  more  bitter  words  and  sometimes  with  bitter 
blows,  and  told  to  stay  where  they  are  put  behind  the  poorest  and 
most  worthless  of  the  whites  in  America’s  long  procession  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  civilization.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  crime  emerges  out 
of  such  cruel  and  unequal  conditions?  The  vronder  is  that  the 
colored  criminal  class  is  not  larger  and  more  dangerous  to  person 
and  property.  Take  a  glance  into  the  alleys  of  misery,  into  the 
ghettos  of  wrong  where  human  beings  beaten  by  other  human  beings 
stronger  than  they  in  the  battle  of  life  are  penned  in  their  destitu¬ 
tion  and  wretchedness  to  live  and  die  like  poisoned  rats  in  a  hole, 
a  prey  to  heat  in  summer  and  cold  ip  winter  and  disease  the  year 
round,  a  prey  to  vice,  a  prey  to  the  saloons  which  the  white  man 
thrusts  upon  them  to  steal  away  their  last  nickel  and  the  remnant 
of  their  self  respect.  One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  out 
of  all  this  injustice  and  inequality  God’s  avenging  angel  will  come 
some  day  with  sword,  double-edged  and  deadly  with  disease  and 
crime,  to  smite  and  to  blight  this  land  where  white  people  having 
eyes  refuse  to  see  whither  all  their  race  in  justice,  is  leading,  and 
ears  but  who  are  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  Christ’s  little  ones  crying  for 
a  man’s  chance  to  get  with  others  into  the  sun  and  to  grow  the 
free  and  beautiful  life  which  God  intended  them  to  grow  when  first 
they  came  into  the  world,  and  that  whether  they  are  black  or  red 
or  brown  or  yellow. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  to  recur  again  to  the  South  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  blacks  are  most  outrageously  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  the  whites,  who  have  more  and  better  school  buildings,  more 
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and  better  paid  teachers  even  where  the  blacks  out-number  thenl, 
longer  school  terms  and  a  much  higher  per  capita  rate  of  the  public 
School  funds  than  have  the  children  of  the  blacks.  The  problem  of 
the  South  appears  to  be  not  how  much  education  but  how  little  it 
can  possibly  give  the  blacks  in  comparison  with  what  it  gives  the 
Whites.  In  all  this  educational  business  the  South  reasons  that  the 
blacks  must  be  kept  well  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  because  they 
are  to  remain  a  permanently  inferior  class.  That  section  is  not 
anxious  to  reduce  the  illiteracy  of  its  colored  population  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  intelligence,  for  it  thinks" that  an  ignorant 
labor  class  is  less  difficult  to  manage  than  an  intelligent  one.  Ig¬ 
norance  is  indeed  apt  to  be  stolid  and  submissive  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  intelligence  becomes  restless  and  discontented. 
Therefore  the  South  has  little  love  or  use  for  an  intelligent  labor 
class,  but  desires  above  all  things  an  ignorant  one,  and  does  what  in  it 
lies  to  hinder  educational  progress  among  its  colored  population. 
But  ignorance  is  a  breeder  of  crime  just  as  poverty  is.  They  are 
the  parents  of  much  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  Negroes  just 
as  they  are  the  parents  of  much  of  the  crime  committed  by  the 
whites.  Our  criminal  classes  do  many  things  which  the  law  forbids 
to  be  done  not  because  they  are  of  one  race  or  color  or  of  another 
race  or  color,  but  mainly  because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant.  Who 
then  in  these  circumstances  are  the  ultimate  criminal,  those  who  are 
unwillingly  poor  and  ignorant,  or  those  who  make  and  keep  them 
so  by  bad  and  unequal  laws,  by  bad  and  unequal  treatment?. 

Such  is  the  story  of  what  the  whites  did  to  educate  the  blacks 
at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  freedom  in  democracy,  in 
orderly  government  and  Christian  civilization.  And  it  is  the  story 
of  that  education  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There  was  never 
kindness  to  the  blacks  and  sympathy  from  the  Southern  whites  as  of 
men  to  men.  The  human  touch  which  makes,  or  which  ought  to 
make,  all  men  brothers  has  been  woefully  wanting  in  the  whites  as 
a  race  towards  the  blacks  as  a  race.  There  has  been  kindness  and 
perhaps  much  kindness  from  individual  white  people  to  individual 
Colored  people,  but  never  from  the  mass  of  the  whites  to  the  mass 
of  the  blacks,  but  just  the  contrary.  Instead  of  kindness  of  the 
one  race  to  the  other  there  has  been  increasing  ill-will  and  active 
injustice  as  of  one  enemy  to  another.  If  crime  there  has  been  in 
consequence  of  this  deplorable,  this  terrible  fact  who  is  the  ultimate 
criminal?  At  the  bar  of  history  and  at  the  bar  of  God,  I  ask, 
Who  is  the  ultimate  criminal? 
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THE  SEX  QUESTION  AND  RAGE 
SEGREGATION. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  H.  GRIMKE. 


NE  wrong  produces  other  wrongs  as  surely  and 
as  naturally  as  the  seed  of  the  thorn  produces 
other  thorns.  Men  do  not  in  the  moral  world 
gather  figs  from  a  thorn-bush  any  more  than 
they  do  in  the  vegetable  world.  What  they  sow 
in  either  world,  that  they  reap.  Such  is  the  law. 
The  earth  is  bound  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  time  and  place  to  reproduce  life,  action,  conduct,  char¬ 
acter,  each  ^after  its  own  kind.  Men  cannot  make  what 
is  bad  bring  forth  what  is  good.  Truth  does  not  come  out  of 
error,  light  out  of  darkness,  love  out  of  hate,  justice  out  of 
injustice,  liberty  out  of  slavery.  No,  error  produces  more 
error,  darkness  more  darkness,  hate  more  hate,  injustice  more 
injustice,  slavery  more  slavery.  That  which  we  do  is  that 
which  we  are,  and  that  which  we  shall  be. 

The  great  law  of  reproduction  which  applies  without  shadow 
of  change  to  individual  life,  applies  equally  to  the  life  of 
that  aggregation  of  individuals  called  a  race  or  nation.  Not 
any  more  than  an  individual  can  they  do  wrong  with  im¬ 
punity,  can  they  commit  a  bad  deed  without  reaping  in  return 
the  result  in  kind.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  the 
wrong  done  by  a  people  shall  reappear  to  plague  them,  if  not 
in  one  generation,  then  in  another.  For  the  consummation  of 
a  bad  thought  in  a  bad  act  puts  what  is  bad  in  the  act  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  actor.  The  evil  thus  escapes  out  of  the 
Pandora-box  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind,  to  reproduce  and  to 
multiply  itself  a  hundredfold  and  in  a  hundred  ways  in  the 
complex  relationships  of  men  within  human  society.  And 

then  it  returns  not  as  it  issued  singly,  but  with  its  related 

« 

brood  of  ill  consequences: 

“But  in  these  cases, 

We  still  have  judgment  here;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.” 

The  ship  which  landed  at  Jamestown  in  1619  with  a 
cargo  of  African  slaves  for  Virginia  plantations,  imported 
at  the  same  time  into  America  with  its  slave-cargo  certain 
seed-principles  of  wrong.  As  the  slaves  reproduced  after 
their  kind,  so  did  these  seed-principles  of  wrong  reproduce 
likewise  after  their  kind.  Wherever  slavery  rooted  itself,  they 
rooted  themselves  also.  The  one  followed  the  other  with  the 
regularity  of  a  law  of  nature,  the  invariability  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect.  As  slavery  grew  and  multiplied  and 
spread  itself  over  the  land,  the  evils  begotten  of  slavery  grew, 
and  multiplied,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  life  of  the 
people,  black  and  white  alike.  The  winds  which  blew  North 
carried  the  seeds,  and  the  winds  which  blew  South,  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  went,  wherever  they  fell,  whether  East  or  West,  they 
sprang  up  to  bear  fruit  in  the  characters  of  men,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  growing  people. 

The  enslavement  of  one  race  by  another  necessarily  produces 
certain  moral  effects  upon  both  races,  moral  deterioration  of 
the  masters,  moral  degradation  of  the  slaves.  The  deeper  the 
degradation  of  the  one,  the  greater  will  be  the  deterioration 
of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Indeed,  slavery  is  a  breeding- 
bed,  a  sort  of  compost  heap,  where  the  best  qualities  of  both 
races  decay  and  become  food  for  the  worst.  The  brute  appe- 
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tites  and  passions  of  the  two  act  and  react  on  the  moral  nature 
of  each  race  with  demoralizing  effects.  The  subjection  of 
the  will  of  one  race  under  such  circumstances  to  the  will  of 
another  begets  in  the  race  that  rules  cruelty  and  tyranny,  and 
in  the  one  that  is  ruled,  fear,  cunning  and  deceit.  The  lust, 
the  passions  of  the  master-class,  act  powerfully  on  the  lust, 
the  passions  of  the  slave-class,  and  those  of  the  slave-class 
react  not  less  powerfully  on  the  master-class.  The  greater 
the  cruelty,  tyranny  and  lust  of  the  one,  the  greater  will  be 
the  cunning,  deceit  and  lust  of  the  other.  And  there  is  no 
help  for  this  so  long  as  the  one  race  rules  and  the  other  race 
is  ruled,  so  long  as  there  exists  between  them  in  the  state  in¬ 
equality  of  rights,  of  conditions,  based  solely  on  the  race- 
hood  of  each. 

If  two  races  live  together  on  the  same  land  and  under  the 
same  government  as  master  and  slave,  or  as  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior,  there  will  grow  up  in  time  two  moral  standards  in 
consequence  of  the  two  races  living  together  under  such 
conditions.  The  master  or  superior  race  will  have  one  stand¬ 
ard  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals  belonging  to  it  in 
respect  to  one  another,  and  another  standard  .to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  those  self-same  individuals  in  respect  to  individuals 
of  the  slave  or  inferior  race.  Action  which  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  bad  if  clone  by  an  individual  of  the  former  race  to  another 
individual  of  the  same  race,  would  not  be  regarded  as  bad 
at  all,  or  at  least  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  if  done  to 
an  individual  of  the  latter  race.  On  the  other  hand*  if  the 
same  offense  were  committed  by  an  individual  of  the  slave 
or  inferior  race  against  an  individual  of  the  master  or  superior 
race,  it  would  not  only  be  deemed  bad,  but  treated  as  very  bad: 

With  the  evolution  of  the  double  moral  standard  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  conduct  of  these  two  sets  of  individuals  in  the 
state,  there  grows  up  in  the  life  of  both  classes  no  little  con¬ 
fusion  in  respect  to  moral  ideas,  no  little  confusion  in  respect 
to^ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  such  a  double  standard  of  morals  could  not  possibly  be 
different  so  long  as  human  nature  i§  what  it  is.  The  natural 
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man  takes  instinctively  to  the  double  standard,  to  any  scheme 
of  morals  which  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  sin,  and  difficult  for 
a  brother  or  enemy  to  do  likewise.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
our  American  double  standard  does  practically  in  the  South 
for  both  races,  but  especially  for  the  dominant  race,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  regard  to  all  that  group  of  actions,  which  grows  out 
of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  Southern  society. 

What  relations  do  the  Southern  males  of  the  white  race 
sustain  to  the  females  of  both  races?  Are  these  relations  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  the  females  of  their  own  race?  Or  do  they 
extend  to  the  females  of  the  black  race?  Speaking  frankly, 
we  all  know  what  the  instinct  of  the  male  animal  is,  and  man 
after  all,  is  physically  a  male  animal.  He  is  by  nature  one 
of  the  most  polygamous  of  male  animals.  There  goes  on  in 
some  form  among  the  human  males,  as  among  other  males,  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  females.  In  polygamous  countries 
each  man  obtains  as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchase  and  sup¬ 
port.  In  monogamous  countries  he  is  limited  by  law  to  one 
wife,  whether  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  plurality  of  wives  or 
not.  When  he  marries  this  one  woman  the  law  defines  his 
relations  to  her  and  also  to  the  children  who  may  issue  from 
such  a  union.  Rut  the  man — I  am  talking  broadly — is  at  heart 
a  polygamist  still.  The  mere  animal  instinct  in  his  blood  in¬ 
clines  him  to  run  after,  to  obtain  possession  of  other  wives. 
To  give  way  to  this  inclination  in  monogamous  countries  he 
knows  to  be  attended  with  danger,  to  be  fraught  with  sundry 
grievous  consequences  to  himself.  He  is  liable  to  his  wife, 
for  example,  to  an  action  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
He  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  criminally  on  the  same  charge 
by  the  state,  and  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  term  of  years.  But 
this  is  not  the  end  of  his  troubles.  Public  opinion,  society, 
falls  foul  of  him  also  in  consequence  of  his  misconduct.  He 
loses  social  recognition,  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  becomes 
in  common  parlance  a  disgraced  man.  The  one-wife  country 
is  grounded  on  the  inviolability  of  the  Seventh  Commandment. 
All  the  sanctions  of  law,  of  morals,  and  of  religion  conspire 
to  protect  the  wife  against  the  roving  propensities  of  the 
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husband,  combine  to  curb  his  male  instinct  to  run  after  many 
women,  to  practice  plural  marriages.  There  thus  grows  up 
in  the  breast  of  the  race,  is  transmitted  to  each  man  with 
the  accumulated  strength  of  social  heredity,  a  feeling  of 
personal  fear,  a  sense  of -moral  obligation,  which  together 
war  against  his  male  instinct  for  promiscuous  sexual  inter¬ 
course,  and  make  for  male  purity,  for  male  fidelity  to  the 
one-wife  idea,  to  the  one-wife  institution.  The  birth  of  this 
wholesome  fear  in  society  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in 
monogamous  countries.  And  unless  this  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  is  able  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  in  those  countries,  the 
male  sexual  instinct  to  practice  plural  marriages  will  reassert 
itself,  will  revert,  if  not  openly,  then  secretly,  to  a  state  of 
nature,  to  illicit  relations.  But  every  tendency  to  such  reasser¬ 
tion,  or  reversion,  is  effectively  checked  in  a  land  where 
national  morals  are  sound,  are  pure,  by  wise  laws  which  a 
strong,  an  uncompromising  public  sentiment  makes  and  exe¬ 
cutes  impartially  against  all  offenders. 

This  is  the  case  in  respect  to  monogamous  countries  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  homogeneous  population.  In  such  countries  where 
there  exist  no  differences  of  race,  where  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  dominant  and  a  subject  race,  the  national  stan¬ 
dard  of  morals  is  single,  the  sexual  problem  is  accordingly 
simple  and  fields  readily,  uniformly,  to  the  single  standard 
regulation  or  treatment.  The  “Thou  shalt  not”  of  the  law 
applies  equally  to  all  males  in  their  relations  to  all  females 
in  general,,  and  to  the  one  female  in  particular.  No  confusion 
ensues  in  law  or  in  fact  in  respect  to  the  subject,  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  rule  to  the  moral  conduct  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Fornication,  adultery,  marriage  and  concubinage  are 
not  interpreted  by  public  sentiment  to  mean  one  thing  for  one 
class  of  individuals,  and  another  thing  for  another  class  under 
the  same  law.  There  are  no  legal  double  standards,  no  moral 
double  standards.  The  moral  eye  of  society,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  single,  the  legal  eye  of  the  state  is  likewise 
single,  and  the  eye  of  the  whole  people  becomes,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  full  of  moral  light.  Marriage  is  held  to  be  sacred 
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by  the  state,  by  society,  and  adultery  or  the  breach  of  the 
marriage-vow  or  obligation  is  held  accordingly  to  be  sacrilege, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes. 

The  man  who  seduces  another  man’s  wife  in  such  a  society, 
in  such  a  state,  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  society,  by  the 
state,  and  is' dealt  with  as  such.  Likewise  the  man  who  seduces 
another  man’s  daughter.  For  this  crime  the  law  has  provided 
penalties  which  the  wrongdoer  may  not  escape.  And  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  the  seducer  be  rich  and  powerful,  or  the 
girl  poor  and  ignorant,  the  state,  society  respects  not  his 
wealth  nor  his  power.  His  status  in  respect  to  her  is  fixed 
by  law,  and  hers  also  in  respect  to  him.  While  in  the  event 
of  issue  arising  from  such  a  union,  the  law  establishes  cer¬ 
tain  relations  between  the  child  and  the  putative  father.  It 
enables  the  mother  to  procure  a  writ  against  him,  and  in  case 
of  her  success  he  will  be  thereupon  bound  to  support  the 
child  during  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  state,  society, 
does  not  yet  compel  him  to  give  his  name  to  the  innocent 
offspring  of  his  illicit  act,  but  it  does  compel  him  to  provide 
for  it  proper  maintenance.  Thus  has  the  state,  society,  in 
monogamous  countries  restrained  within  bounds  the  sexual 
activity  of  the  human  male,  evolving  in  the  process  a  code 
of  laws  and  one  of  morals  for  this  purpose.  The^e  codes 
are  administered  impartially,  equally,  by  the  state,  by  society, 
over  all  of  the  males  in  their  relation  to  all  of  the  females. 

In  monagamous  countries  where  two  races  live  side  by  side, 
one  dominant,  the  other  subject,  the  single  legal  standard,  the 
single  moral  standard,  yields  in  practice  if  not  in  theory  to 
the  double  standard  in  law  and  morals  in  respect  to  the  sexual 
question.  In  the  ensuing  confusion  of  moral  ideas,  of  moral 
obligations,  the  male  instinct  gains  in  freedom  from  restraints 
of  law,  of  social  conventions,  and  reverts  in  consequence  and 
to  that  extent  to  a  state,  of  nature,  of  natural  marriage.  The 
legal  and  moral  codes  which  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
males  of  one  race  with  the  females  of  the  same  race  are  not 
applicable  in  regulating  the  relations  of  those  selfsame  males 
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with  the  females  of  the  other  race.  Marriage  in  such  a  coun¬ 
try  has  regard  to  the  males  and  females  of  the  same  race,  not 
to  those  of  different  races.  The  crime  of  adultery  or  of  forni¬ 
cation  undergoes  the  same  gross  modification.  For  in  such  a 
land  the  one-wife  idea,  the  one-wife  institution  has  reference 
to  the  individuals  of  the  same  race  only,  not  to  individuals  of 
opposite  races.  The  “Thou  shalt  not”  of  the  law,  public  opin¬ 
ion  interprets  to  refer  to  the  sexual  conduct  of  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  race  in  respect  to  one  another,  i.  e., 
a  male  member  of  the  dominant  race  must  limit  his  roving 
propensities  wherever  the  females  of  his  own  race  are  con- 
concerned.  He  need  not  under  this  same  law,  interpreted  by 
this  same  public  opinion,  curb  to  the  same  extent  those  rov- 
ing  propensities  where  the  females  of  the  other  race  are 
concerned.  He  may  live  in  licit  intercourse  with  a  woman 
of  his  own  race  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  illicit  inter¬ 
course  with  a  woman  of  the  other  race,  i.  e.,  without  incurring 
the  pains  and  penalties  made  by  the  state,  by  society,  against 
such  an  offense  in  case  the  second  woman  be  of  his  own  race. 
Neither  the  law  nor  public  opinion  puts  an  equal  value  on  the 
chastity  of  the  women  of  the  two  races.  Female  chastity 
in  the  so-called  superior  race  is  rated  above  that  in  the  so-called 
inferior  race.  Hence  the  greater  protection  accorded  to  the 
woman  of  the  first  class  over  that  accorded  to  the  woman  of 
the  second  class.  The  first  class  has  well-defined  legal  and 
moral  rights  which  the  men  of  that  class  are  bound  to  respect, 
rights  which  may  not  be  violated  with  impunity.  Here  we 
encounter  one  of  the  greatest  da'ngers  attendant  upon  race 
segregation,  where  the  two  races  are  not  equal  before  the  law, 
where  public  opinion  makes  and  enforces  one  law  for  the 
upper  race,  and  practically  another  law  for  the  under  race. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  male  member  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  race  may  seduce  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  subject 
race,  or  a  daughter,  without  incurring  any  punishment  except 
at  the  hands  of  the  man  wronged  by  him.  Such  a  wrong¬ 
doer  would  not  be  indicted  or  tried  for  adultery  or  seduction, 
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nor  could  the  wronged  husband  or  father  recover  from  him 
damages  in  a  suit  at  law,  nor  yet  could  a  bastardy  suit  be 
brought  by  the  girl  against  him  with  any  show  of  success  for 
the  support  of  his  child,  were  issue  to  be  bo'rn  to  her  from 
such  illicit  union.  The  men  of  the  dominant  race  find  them¬ 
selves  thus  in  a  situation  where  the  law,  public  opinion,  pro¬ 
vides  for  their  exclusive  possession  the  women  of  their  own 

race,  and  permits  them  at  the  same  time  to  share  with  the 
men  of  The  subject  race  possession  of  the  women  of  that  race. 
The  sexual  activity  of  the  men  of  the  first  class  approaches 
in  these  conditions  to  a  state  of  nature  in  respect  to  the  women 
of  the  second  class.  They  are  enabled,  therefore,  to  select 
wives  from  the  stronger  race,  and  mistresses  from  the  weaker 
one.  The  natural  law  of  sexual  selection  determines  the 
mating  in  the  one  case  as  truly  as  in  the  other,  i.  e.,  in  the 
case  of  concubinage  as  in  that  of  marriage.  The  men  of  the 
upper  class  fall  in  love  with  the  women  whom  they  have 

elected  to  become  their  wives,  they  also  fall  in  love  with 

the  women  they  have  elected  to  become  their  concubines. 
They  go  through  all  those  erotic  attentions  to  the  women 
of  each  class,  which  are  called  courtship  in  the  language  of 
sexual  love.  Only  in  the  case  of  women  of  the  first  class 
this  courtship  is  open,  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  upper  world 
of  the  dominant  race,  while  in  the  case  of  the  women  of 
the  second  class  it  is  secret,  conducted  in  a  corner  of  the 
lower  world  of  the  subject  race. 

These  men  build  homes  in  the  upper  world  where  an* 
installed  their  wives,  who  beget  them  children  in  lawful 
wedlock ;  they  likewise  build  homes  in  the  lower  world,  where 
are  installed  their  concubines,  who  beget  them  children  in 
unlawful  wedlock.  The  wives  move,  have  their  being  in  the 
upper  world  and  sustain  to  their  husbands  certain  well-defined 
rights  and  relations,  social  and  legal.  The  children  of  this 
union  sustain  to  those  fathers  equally  clear  and  definite  rights 
and  relations  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  the  eye  of  society.  The 
law,  society,  imposes  on  them,  these  husbands  and  fathers, 
certain  well-defined  duties  and  obligations  in  respect  to  these 


children,  these  wives,  which  may  not  be  evaded  or  violated 
with  impunity.  These  men  cannot  therefore  disown  or  desert 
their  wives  and  children  at  will.  Whereas,  such  is  not  the 
case,  is  not  the  situation,  in  respect  to  the  unlawful  wives 
hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  -the  under-world,  or  of  that  of 
the  children  begotten  to  those  men  by  these  unlawful  wives, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  For  them  the  law,  society,  does  not 
intervene,  does  not  establish  any  binding  relations,  any  recip¬ 
rocal  rights  between  those  women  and  children  and  the  men, 
any  more  than  if  the  men  and  the  women  were  living  together 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  having  children  born  to  them  in 
such  a  state,  where  the  will  of  the  natural  man  is  law,  where 
his  sexual  passion  measures  exactly  the  extent  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  duties  and  obligations  in  respect  to  his  offspring  and 
the  mother  of  them.  When  lie  grows  weary  of  the  mother  he 
goes  elsewhere,  and  forgets  that  he  ever  had  children  by  her. 

This  is  the  case,  is  the  situation,  in  the  under-world  of  the 
under  race.  For  down  there,  there  is  no  law,  no  public 
opinion,  to  curb  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  instinct  of 
the  men  of  the  upper  world,  such  as  exists  and  operates  so 
effectively  to  curb  those  instincts  in  that  upper  world.  In 
the  upper  world  these  men  may  have  but  one  wife  each,  but 
in  the  lower  one  they  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  they 
like,  and  a  different  set  of  children  by  each  concubine.  They 
may  have  these  women  and  children  in  succession,  or  they  may 
have  them  at  the  same  time.  For  there  is  in  that  under-world 
no  law,  no  effective  power  to  say  to  those  men,  to  their  lust 
of  the  flesh :  “Thus  far  and  no  farther.”  In  the  upper  world 
they  are  members  of  a  civilized  society,  amenable  to  its  codes 
of  law  and  morals ;  in  the  lower  one,  they  are  merely  male 
animals  struggling  with  other  male  animals  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  females.  On  the  dim  stage  of  the  under-world 
this  is  the  one  part  that  they  play.  In  this  one  sensual  role 
they  make  their  entrances  and  their  exits.  They  may  have 
in  the  upper  world  achieved  distinction  along  other  lines  of 
human  endeavor,  but  in  the  lower  one,  they  achieve  the  single 


distinction  of  being  successful  male  animals  in  pursuit  of  the 
females. 

So  much  for  the  males  of  the  dominant  race.  Now  for 
those  of  the  subject  race.  How  do  they  conduct  themselves 
at  this  morally  chaotic  meeting-place  of  the  two  races  ?  What 
effect  does  this  sexual  freedom,  spawned  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  produce  on  their  life,  on  their  actions?  Like  the  men 
of  the  upper  race,  they,  too,  live  in  a  monogamous  country. 
But  unlike  their  male  rivals,  these  men  of  the  under-world  are 
not  free  to  seek  their  mates  from  the  women  of  both  races. 
The  law  restricts  them,  public  opinion  restricts  them,  the  men 
of  the  dominant  race  restrict  them  in  this  regard  to  the 
women  of  their  own  race.  Around  the  women  of  the  dominant 
race,  law,  public  opinion,  the  men  of  that  race,  have  erected 
a  high  wall  which  the  men  of  the  other  race  are  forbidden 
to  climb.  What  do  these  men  see  in  respect  to  themselves  in 
view  of  this  triply-built  wall?  They  see  that  while  they 
share  the  women  of  their  own  race  with  the  men  of  the 
other  race,  that  these  same  men  enjoy  exclusive  possession 
of  their  own  women,  thanks  to  the  high  wall,  built  by  law,  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arms  of  these  selfsame  men. 
What  do  the  men  of  the  under  world?  Do  they  struggle 
against  this  sexual  supremacy  of  the  men  of  the  upper  world, 
or  do  they  succumb  to  circumstances,  surrender  unconditionally 
to  the  high  wall?  We  shall  presently  see. 

This  racial  inequality  generates  heat  in  masculine  breasts  in 
the  under  world.  And  with  this  heat  there  ensues  that  fer¬ 
mentation  of  thought  and  feeling  which  men  call  passion. 
Those  submerged  men  begin  to  think  sullenly  on  the  subject, 
they  try  to  grasp  the  equities  of  the  situation.  As  thought 
spreads  among  them,  feeling  spreads  among  them  also.  About 
their  own  women  they  see  no  fence,  about  the  women  of  the 
other  race  they  see  that  high  wall.  They  cannot  think  out  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  the  justice  of  that  arrangement, 
cannot  understand  why  the  women  of  the  upper  race  should 
belong  exclusively  to  the  men  of  that  race,  and  why  these 
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selfsame  men  should  share  jointly  with  the  men  of  the  lower 
race  the  women  of  this  race. 

The  more  they  strike  their  heads  against  this  one-sided 
arrangement,  the  less  they  like  it,  the  more  they  rebel  against 
it.  And  so  they  come  to  grope  dimly  for  some  means  to 
oust  their  rivals  from  this  joint-ownership  of  the  women  of 
the  lower  race.  And  when  they  fail,  feeling  kindles  into 
anger,  and  anger  into  resentment.  Against  this  inequality  of 
conditions  a  deepening  sense  of  wrong  burns  hotly  within 
them.  Dark  questionings  assail  their  rude  understandings. 
Have  the  men  of  the  upper  race  their  exclusive  preserves,  then 
ought  not  the  men  of  the  lower  race  to  have  their  exclusive 
preserves  also?  Is  it  a  crime,  has  law,  public  opinion,  the  men 
of  the  upper  race  made  it  a  crime  for  the  men  of  the  lower 
race  to  poach  on  those  preserves?  Then  the  law,  public 
opinion,  the  men  of  the  lower  race  ought  to  make  it  equally 
a  crime  for  the  men  of  the  upper  race  to  poach  on  the  pre¬ 
serves  of  the  other  race.  But  law,  public  opinion,  refuses  to 
make  the  two  acts  equal  in  criminality  and  the  men  of  the 
lower  race  are  powerless  to  do  so  without  the  help  of  equal 
laws  and  administration,  and  a  just  public  sentiment.  Baffled 
of  their  purpose  to  establish  equality  of  conditions  between 
them  and  their  rivals,  they  thereupon  watch  the  ways  of 
these  rivals.  They  see  them  descending  into  the  lower  world 
in  pursuit  of  the  women  of  that  world  by  means  that  are 
crooked  and  ways  that  are  dark.  A  few  of  the  men  in  that 
lower  world  profiting  by  that  villainous  instruction,  endeavor 
to  ascend  into  the  upper  world  by  the  same  crooked  means,  by 
the  same  dark  ways.  For  they  affect  to  believe  that  what  is 
sauce  for  one  race’s  goose  is  sauce  for  the  other  race’s  gander. 
Thus  it  is  attempted  craftily,  but,  in  the  main,  futilely,  to 
strike  a  sort  of  primitive  balance  between  the  men  of  the  two 
races  in  respect  to  the  women  of  the  two  races. 

Now  no  such  balance  can  be  struck  by  the  unaided  acts 
of  the  men  of  the  lower  race.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the 
women  of  the  upper  race  these  men  are  helpless  to  scale  the 
high  wall,  or  to  make  the  slightest  breach  in  it.  The  law,  pub- 
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lie  opinion,  the  men  of  the  upper  race,  render  such  cooperation 
very  difficult,  well-nigh  impossible,  did  there  exist  any  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  upper  race  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  for  such  a  purpose  to  the  men  of  the  lower  race. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  speaking  broadly,  there  exists  no 
such  disposition.  The  law  of  sexual  selection  does  not  operate 
under  the  circumstances  to  make  the  men  of  the  lower  race 
sufficiently  attractive  to  the  women  of  the  upper  race.  It  is 
possible  that  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  the  case  might  be  different.  But  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  sexual  gravitation  of  the  women  of  the  upper  world 
toward  the  men  of  the  lower  world  may  be  set  down  as 
infinitesimally  small,  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  state,  in  society;  in  deep-rooted  racial  prejudices, 
in  the  vastly  inferior  social  and  economic  standing  of  the 
lower  race  and  the  ineffaceable  dishonor  which  attaches  to 
such  unions  in  the  public  mind,  together  with  the  actual 
peril  to  life  which  attends  them,  all  combine  to  discourage,  to 
destroy  almost  any  inclination  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  women  of  the  upper  race. 

Now,  while  this  is  true,  speaking  broadly,  it  is  not  altogether 
so.  For  in  scattered  individual  cases,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers,  the  law  of  sexual  selection  has  been  known  to 
operate  between  those  two  worlds.  A  few  women  of  the 
upper  world,  on  the  right  side  of  the  high  wall  have  been 
drawn  to  a  few  men  in  the  lower  world,  on  the  wrong  side 
of  that  wall.  By  the  connivance,  or  cooperation  of  such 
women  the  men  of  their  choice  have  climbed  into  the  upper 
world,  climbed  into  it  over  the  high  wall  by  means  that  were 
secret  and  ways  that  were  •  dark.  As  one  swallow  does  not, 
however,  make  summer,  neither  pan  these  scattered  instances, 
few  and  far  between,  be  cited  to  establish  any  general  affinity 
between  the  women  of  the  upper  race  and  the  men  of  the 
lower  race.  On  examination  they  will  be  seen  to  be  exceptions, 
which  only  prove  the  rule  of  a  want  of  sexual  affinity  between 
them  under  existing  conditions  at  least.  Practically  a  well-nigh 
impassable  gulf,  to  change  the  figure,  separates  the  men  of 
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the  lower  world  from  the  women  of  the  upper  one.  The 
men  as  a  class  can  not  bridge  that  gulf,  and  the  women  as  a 
class  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  This,  then,  is  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion :  the  men  of  the  upper  world  enjoy  practically  exclusive 
possession  of  the  women  of  that  world,  while  the  men  of  the 
lower  world  do  not  enjoy  exclusive  possession  of  the  women 
of  their  world,  but  share  this  possession  with  the  men  of  the 
upper  world. 

The  effect  that  is  produced  in  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things  on  the  morals  of  the  men  of  the  lower  world,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  decidedly  bad.  Such  conditions,  such  a  situation, 
could  not  possibly  produce  a  different  effect  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is.  And  the  human  nature  of  each  race 
is  essentially  the  same.  The  morals  of  the  men  of  the  two 
worlds  will  be  found  at  any  given  time  to  be  almost  exactly 
alike  in  almost  every  particular.  For  the  morals  of  the  men 
of  the  lower  world  are  in  truth  a  close  imitation  of  those  of 
the  men  of  the  upper  world — closest  not  where  those  morals 
are  at  their  best,  but  where  they  are  at  their  worst.  This  will 
be  found  to  be  the  case  every  time.  So  that  it  happens  that 
where  the  morals  of  the  men  of  the  upper  world  are  bad,  those 
of  the  men  of  the  lower  world  will  not  be  merely  bad,  but  very, 
bad.  Therg'  follows  naturally,  inevitably,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  in  consequence  of  these  conditions,  wide¬ 
spread  debauchery  of  the  morals  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
race.  And  for  this  there  is  absolutely  no  help,  no  remedy, 
just  so  long  as  the  law  and  public  opinion  maintain  such  a 
demoralizing  state  of  things. 

If  there  exists  no  affinity  between  the  men  of  the  lower 
world  and  the  women  of  the  upper  world,  there  does  then 
exist  a  vital  connection  between  the  masculine  morals  of  the 
two  worlds.  These  morals  are  in  constant  interaction,  one 
upon  the  other.  When  the  moral  barometer  falls  in  the  upper 
world,  it  falls  directly  in  the  lower  one  also.  And  as  the  storm 
of'  sensuality  passes  over  both  worlds  simultaneously,  its 
devastating  effects  will  always  fall  heaviest  on  the  lower 
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greatest  activity.  Whatever  figure  the  moral  barometer  regis¬ 
ters  in  the  lower  world,  it  will  register  a  corresponding  one  in 
the  upper,  and  this  whether  the  barometer  be  rising  or  falling. 
If  the  moral  movement  be  downward  in  the  lower  world,  it 
will  be  downward  in  the  upper,  and  if  it  be  upward  in  the 
upper,  it  will  be  upward  in  the  lower  and  vice  versa. 

In  view  of  the  vital  connection  then  between  the  morals 
of  the  two  races  the  moral  regeneration  of  either  must  of 
necessity  include  both.  At  one  and  the  same  time  the  work 
ought  to  start  in  each  and  proceed  along  parallel  lines  in 
both.  The  starting-point  for  each  is  the  abolition  of  the 
double  moral  standard,  and  the  substitution  in  law  and  in 
public  opinion  of  a  single  one,  applicable  alike  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  both.  Otherwise  every  reformatory  movement  is 
from  the  beginning  doomed  to  failure,  to  come  to  naught  in 
the  end.  For  the  roots  of  the  moral  evil  which  exists  under 
present  conditions  and  by  virtue  of  them  cannot  be  extirpated 
without  first  changing  those  conditions. 

The  morals  of  the  two  races  in  default  of  such  change  of 
conditions  must  sink  in  consequence  from  bad  to  worse.  They 
cannot  possibly  rise  in  spite  of  such  conditions. 

I  have  now  discussed  the  subject  of  the  contact  of  two  races 
living  together  on  the  same  land  and  on  terms  of  inequality, 
in  its  relations  to  the  morals  of  the  men  of  those  races.  It 
yet  remains  to  consider  the  same  subject  in  its  relations  to  the 
conduct  of  the  women.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  contact, 
to  be  specific,  on  the  women  of  the  two  races  in  the  South? 
And  first,  what  is  it  on  white  women  ?  Do  these  women  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  criminal  commerce  which  goes  on 
between  the  world  of  the  white  man  and  that  of  the  colored 
woman?  And  if  so,  are  they  cognizant  of  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  They  do  perceive,  without  doubt,  what  it  must 
have  been  in  the  past  from  the  multitude  of  the  mixed  bloods 
who  came  down  to  the  South  from  the  period  before  the  war, 
or  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Such  visible  evidence  not 
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even  a  fool  could  refuse  to  accept  at  its  full  face  value. 
And  the  white  women  of  the  South  are  not  fools.  Far  from 
it.  They  have  eyes  like  other  woman,  and  ears,  and  with 
them  they  see  and  hear  what  goes  on  about  them.  Their 
intelligence  is  not  deceived  in  respect  to  appearance  and 
underlying  causes.  Certainly  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  a  Negro  can  no  more  change  hi$  skin  than  a  leopard 
his  spots.  When  therefore  they  see  black  mothers  with  light- 
colored  children,  they  need  not  ask  the  meaning  of  it,  the 
cause  of  such  apparent  wonder.  For  they  know  to  their 
sorrow  its  natural  explanation,  and  whence  have  come  all 
the  mulattoes  and  quadroons  and  octoroons  of  the  South. 
And  to  these  women  this  knowledge  has  been  bitterer  than 
death.  The  poisoned  arrow  of  it  long  ago  entered  deep  into 
their  souls.  And  the  hurt,  cruel  and  immedicable,  rankles  in 
the  breasts  of  those  women  today,  as  it  rankled  in  the  breasts 
of  their  mothers  of  a  past  long  vanished. 

What,  pray,  is  engendered  by  all  of  this  widespread  but 
suppressed  suffering  transmitted,  as  a  bitter  heritage  for 
generations,  by  Southern  mothers  to  Southern  daughters? 
What  but  bitter  hatred  of  the  black  woman  of  the  South  by 
the  white  woman  of  the  South.  How  is  this  hatred  expressed? 
In  a  hundred  ways  and  by  a  hundred  means.  One  cannot 
keep  down  a  feeling  of  pity  for  a  large  class  of  women  in 
the  South  who  cannot  meet  in  street,  or  store,  or  car,  a  well- 
dressed  and  comely  colored  girl  without  experiencing  a  pang 
of  suspicion,  a  spasm  of  fear.  For  there  arises  unbidden, 
unavoidably,  in  the  minds  of  such  women  the  ugly  question, 
whose  daughter  is  she,  and  whose  mistress  is  she  to  be?  For 
in  the  girl’s  veins  may  flow  the  proudest  blood  of  the  South. 
And  this  possibility,  aye,  probability,  so  shameful  to- both  races, 
no  one  in  the  South  knows  better  than  the  Southern  white 
woman.  What  happens?  The  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  but  not  the  wisest.  The  hatred,  the  suspicion,  the  fear 
of  these  women  find  expression  in  scorn,  in  active  ill-will,  not 
only  toward  that  particular  girl,  but  toward  her  whole  class  as 
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well.  They  are  all  put  under  the  ban  of  this  accumulated 
hatred,  suspicion  and  fear. 

A  hostility,  deep-seated  and  passionate  a$  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  white  women  as  a  class  toward  black  women  as  a 
class,  shoots  beyond  the  mark  and  attacks  indiscriminately  all 
colored  women  without  regard  to  character,  without  regard 
to  standing  or  respectability.  It  is  enough  that  they  belong  to 
the  black  race ;  ergo,  they  are  bad,  ergo,  they  are  dangerous. 
All  this  bitter  hatred  of  the  women  of  one  race  by  the  women 
of  the  other  race  has  borne  bitter  fruit  in  the  South  in 
merciless  class  distinctions,  in  hard  and  fast  caste-lines,  de¬ 
signed  to  limit  contact  of  the  races  there  to  the  single  point 
where  they  come  together  as  superior  and  inferior.  Hence 
the  South  has  its  laws  against  intermarriage,  and  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  races  in  schools,  in  public  libraries,  in  churches,  in 
hotels,  in  cars,  in  waiting  rooms,  on  steamboats,  in  hospitals, 
in  poorhouses,  in  prisons,  in  graveyards.  Thus  it  is  intended 
to  reduce  the  contact  of  the  races  to  a  minimum,  to  glut  at 
the  same  time  the  hatred  of  the  white  women  of  the  South 
toward  the  black  women  of  the  South,  and  to  shut  the  men  of 
each  race  from  the  women  of  the  other  race.  But  how  foolish 
are  all  these  laws,  how  futile  are  all  these  class  distinctions ! 
Do  they  really  effect  the  separation  of  the  races?  They  do 
not,  they  cannot  under  existing  conditions.  What  then  do 
they  ?  They  do  indeed  separate  the  world  of  the  white  man 
and  woman  from  the  colored  man  and  woman,  but  they  fail 
utterly  to  separate  the  world  of  the  colored  woman  from  the 
white  man. 

The  joint  fear  of  the  white  woman  and  the  white  man  is 
incorporated  today  in  every  State  of  the  South  in  laws  inter¬ 
dicting  marriage  between  the  races.  But  do  these  laws  put 
an  end  to  the  sexual  commerce  which  goes  on  between  the 
world  of  the  white  man  and  that  of  the  colored  woman? 
Have  they  checked  perceptibly  this  vile  traffic  between  these 
two  worlds?  They  have  not  nor  can  they  diminish  or  ex¬ 
tinguish  this  evil.  On  the  contrary,  because  they  divide  the 
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two  worlds,  because  they  uphold  this  legal  separation  of  the 
races,  they  provide  a  secret  door,  a  dark  way  between  the 
two  worlds,  between  the  two  races,  which  the  men  of  the 
upper  world  open  at  will  and  travel  at  pleasure.  For  they 
hold  the  key  to  this  secret  door,  the  clue  to  this  dark  way. 
Such  preventive  measures  are  in  truth  but  a  repetition  of  the 
fatal  folly  of  the  ostrich  when  it  is  afraid.  For  then  while 
this  powerful  bird  takes  infinite  pains  to  cover  its  insignificant 
front  lines,  it  leaves  unprotected  its  widely  extended  rear  ones, 
and  falls  accordingly  an  easy  victim  to  the  enemy  which 
pursues  it.  The  real  peril  6f  an  admixture  of  the  races  in  the 
South  lies  not  in  intermarriage,  but  in  'concubinage,  lies 
through  that  secret  door  which  connects  the  races,  the  key 
to  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  men  of  the  South.  It  is 
they  who  first  opened  it,  and  it  is  they  who  continue  to  keep 
it  open.  Were  it  not  for  the  folly  of  the  white  women  of 
the  South,  it  might  yet  be  closed  and  sealed.  The  folly  of  the 
white  women  of  the  South  is  their  hatred,  their  fear  of  the 
colored  women  of  the  South.  They  first  think  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  rivalry  of  the  second  class  by  excluding  them 
from  the  upper  world,  by  shutting  them  securely  within  the 
limits  of  the  lower  one.  But  these  women  forget  the  existence 
of  that  secrefr  door,  of  the  hidden  way.  They  forget  also 
the  hand  that  holds  the  key  to  the  one  and  the  clue  to  the 
other.  That  hand  is  the  hand  of  the  white  man;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  hand  of  the  colored  woman. 

Is  it  not  the  white  woman  of  the  South  more  than  any  other 
agency,  or  than  all  other  agencies  put  together,  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  existence  of  a  public  sentiment  in  the  South 
which  makes  it  legally  impossible  for  a  colored  girl  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  white  man  who  betrayed  her,  or  support 
from  him  for  his  bastard  child?  The  white  woman  of  the 
South  thus  outlaws,  thus  punishes  her  black  rival.  But  what 
does  such  outlawry  accomplish,  what  such  punishment?  What 
do  they  but  add  immensely  to  the  strength  of  the  white  man’s 
temptation  by  making  such  illicit  intercourse  safe  for  him  to 
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indulge  in?  Thanks  to  the  white  woman’s  mad  hatred  of  the 
colored  woman,  to  her  insane  fear  of  her  colored  rival,  the 
white  man  of  the  South  is  enabled  to  practice  with  singular 
impunity  this  species  of  polygamy.  For  the  penalties  against 
the  adulterer,  against  the  fornicator,  which  the  law  provides, 
which  public  opinion  provides,  for  him  in  the  upper  world,  he 
well  knows  will  not  be  called  down  on  his  head  were  the  acts 
of  adultery  or  fornication  committed  by  him  in  the  lower 
world.  It  is  a  sad  fact  and  a  terrible  one,  sad  for  both  races 
and  terrible  for  the  women  of  both  races  in  the  actual  and 
potential  wickedness  of  it.  No  colored  girl,  however,  cruelly 
wronged  by  a  white  man  in  the  South  will  be  able  to  obtain 
an  iota  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  that  man  in  any  court  of 
law  in  any  Southern  State,  or  to  get  the  slightest  hearing  or 
sympathy  for  her  cause  at  the  bar  of  Southern  public  opinion. 
Were  she  to  enter  the  upper  world  of  the  white  woman 
with  such  a  case  against  some  white  man,  who  but  the  Southern 
white  woman  would  be  the  first  to  drive  her  back  into  her 
world?  But  unless  she  is  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged 
to  emerge  out  of  her  world  with  the  shameful  fruit  of  her 
guilty  life  and  love,  and  so  to  confront  her  white  paramour 
or  betrayer  in  his  world,  how  is  the  lower  world  ever  to  rid 
itself  of  such  as  she,  or  the  upper  one  of  such  as  he?  In  the 
segregation  and  outlawry  of  the  black  woman  under  such 
conditions  lie  the  white  woman’s  greatest  danger,  lie  the  white 
race’s  greatest  danger  from  admixture  of  the  races,  lies  the 
South’s  greatest  danger  to  its  morals.  For  through  such  segre¬ 
gation  and  outlawry  run  the  white  man’s  way  to  the  black 
woman’s  world,  and  therefore  to  miscegenation  of  the  races,  to 
their  widespread  moral  degradation  and  corruption.  Amalga¬ 
mation  is  not  therefore  made  hard,  but  appallingly  easy. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  side  of  the  subject  which 
must  not  be  entirely  ignored,  and  that  is  the  existence  in  a  few 
instances  of  illicit  relations  between  some  white  women  and 
some  colored  men  in  the  South.  That  such  relations  have 
existed  in  the  past  and  do  actually  exist  there  at  the  present 


time,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  whatever.  In  certain  locali¬ 
ties  these  relations,  although  known  or  suspected,  have  been 
tolerated,  while  in  general  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  or 
suspected  they  have  been  broken  up  by  mobs  who  murder 
the  black  participants  when  they  are  caught,  sometimes  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  having  committed  the  “usual  crime.” 
The  existence  of  such  relations  is  not  so  strange  or  incredible 
as  may  be  supposed  at  first  hearing  of  them.  For  it  is  a 
fact  hardly  less  curious,  if  not  so  strange,  that  there  are  men 
who  while  they  would  not  think  of  marrying  into  a  class 
beneath  them  would  nevertheless  live  readily  enough  in  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  women  of  that  class.  And  in  this  upper 
class  there  are  women,  not  many,  it  is  true,  who  would  do 
the  same  thing.  They  care  enough  for  the  men  in  the  class 
beneath  them  to  enter  into  illicit  relations  in  secret  with  them, 
but  not  enough  to  enter  into  licit  relations  with  these  same 
men  in  the  open,  in  the  gaze  of  a  scornful  and  horrified  world. 
Has  it  ever  been  seriously  considered  that  like  father  may 
occasionally  produce  like  daughter  in  the  South?  And  that 
such  moral  lapses  by  a  few  white  women  of  that  section  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  at  least  by  that  mysterious  law  of 
atavism?  The  sons  are  like  their  fathers  in  respect  to  their 
fondness  for  colored  women,  why  may  not  one  daughter  in, 
say,  ten  thousand,  resemble  those  fathers  in  that  same  shame¬ 
ful,  though  not  altogether  unnatural  respect?  Do  not  such 
instances,  few  and  far  between  at  present  though  they  be, 
furnish  matter  for  thoughtful  people  of  the  South  regardless 
of  sex,  race  or  color? 

Have  the  white  women  of  the  South  considered  that  under 
existing  conditions  they  are  deprived  of  effective  influence,  of 
effective  power,  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  men  of  their 
race?  And  that  unless  the  morals  of  the  men  are  reformed 
the  morals  of  the  whole  white  race  will  eventually  decline?  If 
the  women  fail  to  lift  the  level  of  the  moral  life  of  their  men 
to  their  own  higher  plane,  the  lower  morals  of  the  men  will 
drag  downward  ultimately  to  their  level  that  of  the  women. 
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From  this  inevitable  conclusion  and  consequence  there  is  no 
possible  escape.  But  the  white  women  of  the  South  are 
powerless  to  lift  the  morals  of  their  men  .without  lifting  at 
the  same  time  the  morals  of  the  women  of  the  black  race. 
If,  however,  they  steadily  refuse  to  do  so  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  refused  to  do  so  in  the  past,  and  as  they  refuse  to 
do  so  today  by  the  only  sure  means  which  can  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  mightily  to  effect  such  a  purpose,  viz.,  by  making 
the  black  women  their  equals  before  the  law,  and  at  the  bar  of 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  and  these  women  remain  in 
consequence  where  they  are  today,  a  snare  to  the  feet  of  white 
men,  when  these  men  trip  over  this  snare  into  the  hell  of 
the  senses,  they  will  drag  downward  slowly  but  surely  with 
them  toward  the  level  of  these  self-same  black  women  the 
moral  ideals  if  not  the  moral  life  of  the  white  women  of  the 
South. 

And  now  a  final  word  about  the  black  woman  of  the  South : 
She  holds  in  her  keeping  the  moral  weal  or  woe,  not  only 
of  her  own  race,  but  of  the  white  race  also.  As  she  stands  to¬ 
day  in  respect  to  the  white  man  of  the  South,  her  situation 
is  full  of  peril  to  both  races.  For  she  lives  in  a  world  where 
the  white  man  may  work  his  will  on  her  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance,  outside  of  law,  outside  of  the  social  code  aind  moral 
restraints  which  protect  the  white  woman.  This  black  wom¬ 
an’s  extra-legal  position  in  the  South,  and  her  extra-social 
status  there,  render  her  a  safe  quarry  for  the  white  man’s 
lust.  And  she  is  pursued  by  him  for  immoral  ends  without 
dread  of  ill  consequences  to  himself,  either  legal  or  social. 
If  she  resists  his  advances,  and  in  many  cases  she  does  resist 
them,  he  does  not  abate  his  pursuit,  but  redoubles  it.  Her 
respectability,  her  very  virtue,  makes  her  all  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  him,  spurs  the  more  his  sensual  desire  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  person.  He  tracks  her,  endeavors  to  snare  her 
in  a  hundred  dark  ways  and  by  a  hundred  crooked  means. 
On  the  street,  in  stores,  in  cars,  going  to  and  from  church, 
she  encounters  this  man,  bent  on  her  ruin.  Into  her  very 
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home  his  secret  emissaries  may  attack  her  with  their  tempta¬ 
tion,  with  their  vile  solicitation.  Nowhere  is  she  safe,  free 
from  his  pursuit,  because  no  law  protects  her,  no  moral  senti¬ 
ment  casts  about  her  person  the  aegis  of  its  power.  And  when 
haply  dazed  by  the  insignia  of  his  superior  class,  or  his 
wealth,  or  the  magic  of  his  skin,  or  the  creature  comforts 
which  he  is  able  to  offer  her,  she  succumbs  to  his  embrace 
and  enters  the  home  to  which  he  invites  her,  she  becomes 
from  that  time  outlawed  in  both  worlds,  a  moral  plague- 
spot  in  the  midst  of  both  races.  For  she  begins  then  to  repro¬ 
duce  herself,  her  wretched  history,  her  sad  fate,  in  the  more 
wretched  history,  in  the  sadder  fate  of  her  daughters.  And 
so  in  her  world  of  the  senses,  of  the  passions,  she  enacts 
in  a  sort  of  vicious  circle  the  moral  tragedy  of  two  races.  If 
the  white  man  works  the  moral  ruin  of  her  and  hers,  she  and 
they  in  turn  work  upon  him  and  his  a  moral  ruin  no  less  sure 
and  terrible. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  certainly  not  the  segregation 
of  the  races  in  a  state  of  inequality  before  the  law.  For 
such  segregation  exists  today.  It  has  existed  to  the  hurt  of 
both  races  in  the  past.  It  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  fearful 
woes  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  the  breeder  of  incalcula¬ 
ble  mischief  for  both  races,  for  the  South,  and  for  the  nation 
itself,  in  the/future.  The  remedy  lies  not  then  in  racial  segre¬ 
gation  and  inequality,  for  that  is  the  disease,  but  in  inter¬ 
racial  comity  and  equality.  The  double  moral  standard  has 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  a  single  one 
erected  in  its  stead,  applicable  alike  to  the  men  and  women 
of  both  races.  The  moral  world  of  the  white  man  and  that  of 
the  black  woman  must  be  merged  into  one  by  the  ministers  of 
law  and  religion,  by  an  awakened  public  conscience,  and  by 
an  enlightened  and  impartial  public  sentiment,  which  is  the 
great  promoter  and  upholder  of  individual  and  national  right¬ 
eousness.  The  black  woman  of  the  South  must  be  as  sacredly 
guarded  as  a  woman  by  Southern  law  and  public  opinion 
against  the  sexual  passion  and  pursuit  of  the  Southern  white 
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man  as  is  the  Southern  white  woman.  Such  equality  of  con¬ 
dition,  of  protection,  in  the  South  is  indispensable  to  any 
lasting  improvement  in  the  morals  of  its  people,  white  or  black. 
If  that  section  persists  in  sowing  inequality  instead  of  equality 
between  the  races,  it  must  continue  to  gather  the  bitter  fruits 
of  it  in  the  darkened  moral  life,  in  the  low  moral  standard 
of  both  races.  For  what  the  South  sows,  whether  it  be  cotton 
or  character,  that  it  will  surely  reap. 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  SAN  DOMINGO  TO  THE 
AFRICAN  RACE. 


BY  THEOPHILUS  G.  STEWARD. 


HE  mention  of  that  name,  San  Domingo,” 
says  McMaster,  “calls  up  the  recollection  of 
one  of  the  finest  colonies,  of  one  of  the  noblest 
struggles  for  liberty,  of  one  of  the  grandest  men, 
and  of  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  the  history  of 
revolutionary  France.”* 

The  part  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  took  in  our 
war  of  independence,  I  have  related  previously  in  a  paper 
read  before  this  body.  (No.  5.)  I  may  quote  in  substance 
from  that  paper  the  following  facts. 

The  record  given  by  Minister  Rush  secured  in  Paris  in 
1849,  and  preserved  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
states  that  a  legion  of  colored  troops  from  San  Domingo 
saved  the  American  army  from  annihilation  by  bravely 
covering  its/retreat  in  the  disastrous  repulse  which  it  met  in 
Savannah  in  1779.  This  legion  was  composed  of  about  800 
freedmen,  black  and  mulatto,  and  was  known  as  Fontages’ 
Legion.  They  had  freely  volunteered,  and  had  accompanied 
D’Estaing  from  Port-au-Prince,  and  as  the  Haitian  historians 
say,  they  came  to  our  shores  and  covered  themselves  with 
glory  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Among  the  men  named  as 
winning  distinction  in  that  critical  action  were  :  Andrd  Rigaud> 
Beauvais,  Villatte,  Beauregard,  Lambert  and  Christophe. 
How  many  of  the  brave  men  of  that  legion  gave  up  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  American  independence  is  not  known; 
but  we  do  know  that  some  colored  martyrs  from  San  Do- 

*  History  the  American  People,  John  Bach  McMaster  Vol.  m,  p. 
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mingo,  poured  out  their  blood  along  with  that  of  the  colored 
patriots  of  our  own  country  as  a  libation  to  American  freedom. 
The  meagre  record  states  that  Christophe  received  a  danger¬ 
ous  gunshot  wound;  how  many  others  were  wounded  or  even 
slain  we  do  not  know. 

A  few  years  later,  and  after  the  revolution  in  their  own 
island,  a  strong  contingent  went  forth  from  there  to  the  aid 
of  Bolivar  in  Venezuela,  and  by  their  timely  and  effect¬ 
ive  co-operation  converted  Bolivar’s  overwhelming  defeat  in¬ 
to  victory.  But  for  the  modesty  and  state  policy  of  Petion, 
his  own  name  would  have  been  associated  with  that  of  Boli¬ 
var  in  the  liberation  of  South  America.* 

to  Pet  on  has  been  set  up  in  the  public  square  of  Caracas. 

During  Cuba’s  recent  struggles  the  Haitian  people  man¬ 
ifested  the  liveliest  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Cuban  patriots. 

These  glimpses  are  sufficient  to  show  that  from  some  cause 
and  by  some  means,  the  colored  people  of  San  Domingo 
had  acquired  an  appreciation  of  freedom  including  more  than 
the  mere  desire  to  be  free  from  slavery.  The  revolt  against 
slavery,  however,  was  their  most  notable  manifestation  of 
their  love  of  liberty.  Petion  in  his  consultation  with  Boli¬ 
var  after  the  latter’s  defeat  before  mentioned,  insisted  that  on 
renewing  his  efforts  he  should  proclaim  the  freedom  of  all 
the  slaves  as  a  first  step.  Bolivar  in  his  letter  to  Petion  re¬ 
plying  to  this  suggestion  said  :  “In  my  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Venezuela,  and  in  the  decree  that  I  shall  issue 
announcing  liberty  to  the  slaves,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
be  permitted  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  real  sentiment  of  my 
heart  toward  Your  Excellency,  and  to  leave  to  posterity  an 
undying  monument  to  your  philanthropy.’’  He  then  asked 
if  he  might  make  known  the  fact  that  wise  counsel  and 
material  aid  had  been  furnished  him  by  the  infant  black  Re¬ 
public. 

*  A  monument  to  Petion  has  been  set  up  in  the  public  square  of 
Caracas. 
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Petion’s  reply  was  as  follows:  “You  know,  general,  my 
sentiments  toward  the  cause  that  you  have  the  valor  to  de¬ 
fend  and  also  toward  yourself  personally.  You  surely  must 
feel  how  ardently  I  desire  to  see  the  oppressed  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  bondage;  but  because  of  certain  diplomatic 
obligations  which  I  am  under  toward  a  nation  that  has  not  as 
yet  taken  an  offensive  attitude  toward  the  republic,  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  you  not  to  make  public  the  aid  I  have  given 
you,  nor  to  mention  my  name  in  any  of  your  official  docu¬ 
ments.” 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture  in  his  first  proclamation  to  the 
self  emancipated  slaves  of  his  country,  and  to  those  still  in 
bondage,  says  :  ‘‘It  is  my  desire  that  liberty  and  equality 
shall  reign  in  Saint  Domingo.  I  am  striving  to  this  end. 
Come  and  unite  with  us,  Brothers,  and  combat  with  us  for 
the  same  cause.” 

Liberty  and  equality  then  reigned  in  the  French  mind 
and  however  vague  the  idea  which  had  found  lodgment  in 
the  brain  of  the  San  Domingo  blacks  and  mulattos,  it 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  entrancing  to  call  them  from 
the  depths  of  the  inferno  in  which  they  were  cast  and  to 
tempt  them  to  essay  the  dizziest  heights.  At  a  later  period 
this  most  remarkable  man  in  explaining  the  object  for  which 
he  was  contending,  defined  his  idea  of  liberty  in  words 
worthy  of  ttfat  greatest  statesman,  soldier  and  patriot  that 
has  adorned  the  Negro  Race  in  modern  times.*  He  said: 
‘‘It  is  not  a  liberty  of  circumstance,  conceded  to  us  alone, 
that  we  wish;  it  is  the  adoption  of  the  principle  absolute  that 

*  “But  Bonaparte’s  plans  were  doomed  to  encounter  an  obstacle  in 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  negro  blood  known  to  modern  history. 
Toussaint  Louverture  was  the  descendant,  he  claimed,  of  an  Afri¬ 
can  chieftain.  Highly  endowed  by  nature,  he  had  obtained  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  and  had  gradually,  though  born  a  slave,  cultivated  his 
innate  power  of  leadership  until  all  the  blacks  of  San  Domingo  re¬ 
garded  him  with  affection  and  awe.” — Sloan’s  Napoleon,  Vol.  n,  pages 
236-237. 
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no  man,  born  red,  black  or  white,  can  be  the  property  of  his 
fellow  man.” 

Thus  spoke  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  the  man  of  whom 
Lamartine  says  :  ‘‘After  God,  this  man  was  a  nation;”  thus 
he  spoke  in  1799,  a  time  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  themselves  slaves  to  slavery.  To  this  black  man  was 
given  to  see  the  truth;  to  them  it  was  not  given. 

We  are  now,  I  trust,  prepared  to  estimate  that  thirteen 
years’  struggle  which  went  on  in  that  island,  during  which 
the  tidal  wave  of  destruction,  torture,  and  death,  swept  the 
land  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end,  inundating 
everything  except  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  humble  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  heavens  of  freedom  had  been  opened. 
Truly  does  MacMaster  class  it  among  the  noblest  struggles 
for  liberty.  I  cannot  detail  that  mighty  struggle  here.  For 
the  history  of  those  thirteen  eventful  years,  for  the  instruct¬ 
ive  and  thrilling  story  of  those  heroic  black  men  who  garland¬ 
ed  our  race,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  book  on  the  Haitian 
Revolution  from  1791  to  1804. 

We  may  pause  here  at  the  close  of  this  awful  period  and 
stand  in  the  proud  presence  of  these  triumphant  black  heroes, 
as  the  last  of  their  enemies  sail  slowly  away  as  prisoners  of 
war.  With  the  new  flag  floating  over  the  fortresses  of  the 
Cape,  and  the  victorious  army  w^ell-equipped  and  intact,  it 
is  Dessalines,  the  intrepid  Dessalines,  never  beaten  in  battle, 
never  surprised  in  camp,  who  in  the  name  of  the  black  people 
and  Men  of  Color  of  Saint  Domingo  announces  : 

‘‘The  Independence  of  Saint  Domingo  is  Proclaimed. 

‘‘Restored  to  our  primitive  dignity,  we  have  asserted  * 
our  rights;  we  swear  never  to  yield  them  to  any  power  on 
earth.” 

*  “Asserting  their  liberties  as  men,  he  (Toussaint  L’Overture)  and 
his  fellow  slaves  rose  against  their  masters  and  a  servile  War  insued,” 
Sloan,  ibid. 
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These  were  the  words  of  war-worn  veterans  with  swords 
still  unsheathed. 

They  have  proclaimed  independence,  they  must  now 
take  up  the  task  of  government.  For  this  work  their  train¬ 
ing  hitherto  had  been  the  worst  possible,  while  their  anthro¬ 
pological  and  sociological  condition  was  most  unfavorable. 
Among  them  were  represented  fourteen  different  African 
tribes, — coming  from  widely  separated  territory  in  their  na¬ 
tive  land  and  differing  in  customs  and  language.*  Besides 
these  diversities  there  was  also  a  positive  and  assertive 
element  of  mulattos,  some  of  whom  had  been  slaveholders, 
and,  what  was  worse  still,  the  country  had  but  recently 
emerged  from  a  war  of  caste,  a  war  between  blacks  and 
mulattos,  more  cruel  than  the  war  between  the  Lancastrians 
and  Yorkists  in  England,  and  much  more  pernicious  in  the 
hates  it  bequeathed. 

The  government  set  up  could  but  be  a  military  oligar¬ 
chy.  It  is  well  known  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
personal  liberty  unless  there  is  what  may  be  termed  .a  sover- 

*  “C’6taientdes  homtnes  tirade  r£giones  fort  differentes  de  l’Af- 
rique  6quatoriale  ou  6quinoxiale.  Eli  partant  du  nord  du  Continent 
noir,  des  S6negalais,  des  yolofs,  des  Foulahs,  des  Bambaras,  des  Man- 
dingoes,  des  Bissagots,  des  Sofas  se  rencontraient,  pele  mele,  dans  les 
marches  &  esclaves  de  la  colonie.  Au  sud  de  Sierra-Leone,  on  embar- 
quait  pour  Stfint-Domingue  des  nSgres  de  la  Cote  d’or,  dont  les  Aradas, 
les  Socos,  les  Fantins,  les  Caplaous,  les  Mines  et  les  Agon6s.  De  la 
cote  des  dsfclaves.on  a  tir6  les  Cotocolis,  les  Popos,  les  Fidas  ouFcedas. 
Viennet  ensuite  les  Haousas,  les  Ibos,  les  Nagos;  les  Congos  tir£s  de  la 
C6te  du  Congo  ou  d’Angola,  partagds  en  sous-divisions  de  Congos-May 
youmb6s,  Congos-Moussomb£s  et  Moudongues.  De  1’Afrique  orien- 
tale  ont  6t£  tir6s  les  negres  de  la  cote  de  Mosambique,  dont  les  Mosam- 
biaues  proprement  dits,  les  Quiriams  et  les  Quilos,  Quilos  et  les 
Montifiats.” 

“Roosevelt  et  Haiti,”  par  A.  Firmin,  published  1905,  p.  232—233. 

“Here  in  Haiti,  there  are  recognizable  traces  of  fourteen  different 
African  tribes.”  Bishop  Holly.  “Haitian  Revolution,”  T.  A.  Steward, 
p.  282. 
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eignty  apart  from,  behind  and  above  the  government.* 
With  us  that  power  behind  the  government,  that  sovereignty, 
is  the  people;  but  in  Haiti  in  1804  and  for  many  years  there¬ 
after  there  was  no  such  thing  as  people  in  a  political  sense. 
There  were  population,  army,  government,  but  not  people. 
Their  condition  was  like  that  of  the  Europeans  generally 
during  the  Middle  ages.  In  Europe  there  were  populations, 
subjects,  governments,  vassals,  tenants,  serfs,  slaves,  soldiers, 
knights  and  lords,  but  not  people.  By  people  politically,  we 
mean  a  body  held  together  by  some  internal  bond,  by  a 
spiritual  consensus.  Perhaps  to  this  extent  the  Haitian  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1804  might  be  vaguely  called  a  people.  But  the 
idea  of  people  politically  includes  also  that  this  body  must 
have  a  common  consciousness  of  fundamental  right,  and  a 
common  sense  of  necessary  duty;  and  then  possess  force 
of  character  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  these  rights  and 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.  Rights  precede  duty;  and  not 
vice  versa.  When  complete  the  idea  of  people  is  that  body 
which  holds  in  its  hands  the  sovereignty.  Governments  are 
divine,  but  are  created  by  evolution,  coming  to  us  as  comes 
our  daily  bread,  through  divinely  appointed  processes. 
Rights  like  the  ground,  are  a  natural  endowment  ;  govern¬ 
ment  like  bread  is  a  production.  It  is  no  reflection  upon 
Haiti  to  state  the  historic  fact  that  in  1804  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  there  was  no  such  thing  on  her  soil  as  people, 
in  a  political  sense.  The  idea  and  the  love  of  liberty  were 
there  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  have  beset  her  path¬ 
way  during  the  century  of  her  existence  attest  the  continued 
presence  of  that  spirit.  The  problem  of  reconciling  govern¬ 
ment  with  liberty  is  still  unsolved.  Even  our  own  country 
which  in  this  respect  is  in  advance  of  all  others  is  at  this 
moment,  according  to  Professor  Burgess,  stumbling  in  this 
process. 

*  “  The  Reconciliation  of  Government  with  Riberty”  by  John 
Burgess,  1915.  The  whole  volume,  Especially  pp.  148 — 149. 


The  Haitian  “people,”  then,  employing  the  word  in 
the  popular  sense  were  but  recently  from  barbarism,  and  the 
little  education  they  had  received  politically  had  been  obtain¬ 
ed  through  war;  an  excellent  school  perhaps  for  the  training 
of  leaders  in  the  mere  matters  of  preservation  and  order, 
but  of  almost  no  benefit  in  the  development  of  the  common 
people;  although  it  is  related  by  St.  Remy,  that  Rigaud  es¬ 
tablished  schools  in  his  army  to  have  his  soldiers  taught  to 
read  and  write.  This  ex-slave  population  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  souls,  had  been  replaced  during  the  later  period  of  its 
existence  as  slaves,  about  every  twenty  years  with  fresh 
arrivals  from  Africa.* 

No  one  expected  the  self-liberated  people  of  Haiii  to  set 
up  and  maintain  a  stable  government.  All  history  was  against 
such  a  phenomenon.  If  it  required  for  England,  the  most 
fortunately  situated  of  all  the  modern  nations  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  centuries  to  reach  stable  government,  how  could  Haiti  with 
its  population  of  ex-barbarians  and  ex-slaves  be  expected 
to  perform  at  once  so  brilliant  a  feat?  Is  Haiti,  because 
it  is  black,  expected  to  do  the  impossible  ?  Firmin  says  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  there  was  scarcely  a  person  who  did 
not  ridicule  the  idea  that  Dessalines  and  his  associates  should 
even  think  they  could  create  a  country  and  govern  it  indepen¬ 
dent  of  foreign  control.  The  statesmen  of  France  were  so 
sure  that  tjaese  people  would  fail,  simply  because  of  racial 
weakness,  that  they  confidently  expected  the  colony  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France.  They  had  not  given  up  this  hope  ten  years 
later;  for  in  1814  when  the  island  was  divided  in  government, 
these  statesmen  proposed  to  both_  Christophe  who  governed  in 
the  North,  and  to  Petion  who  governed  in  the  West  that  they 
should  return  the  island  to  the  mother  country.  They  offered 
to  these  two  colored  rulers  the  highest  grades  in  the  French 
army  and  large  sums  of  money  ;  but  neither  Christophe  nor 

*  “  Rosevelt  et  Haiti.”  A.  Firitn  p.  245. 


Petion  could  be  bought.*  In  this  connection,  I  may  remark 
on  the  authority  of  Professor  Sloan  (his  standard  work — Life 
of  Napoleon)  that  it  was  the  heroic  resistance  of  Toussaint  L’ 
Ouverture  and  his  compatriots  that  defeated  Bonaparte’s  plan 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  gave  us  Louisiana.  In  a 
letter  written  by  Robert  G.  Harper  in  March  1 79^, f  which 
has  just  reached  my  hands  through  the  American  Historical 
Society,  I  find  the  following  :  “Last  summer,  while  Mr. 
Gerry  was  still  in  Paris,  and  the  Directory  was  employing 
every  artifice  to  keep  him  there,  Hedouville  was  preparing 
to  invade  the  southern  states  from  St.  Domingo,  with  an  army 
of  blacks;  which  was  to  be  landed  with  a  large  supply  of 
officers,  arms  and  ammunition,  to  excite  an  insurrection 
among  the  Negroes  by  means  of  missionaries  previously  sent, 
and  first  to  subjugate  the  country  by  their  assistance,  then 
plunder  and  lay  it  waste.  For  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
he  waited  only  till  the  English  should  evacuate  a  certain  port 
in  the  island  which  lay  most  convenient  for  the  expedition; 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  a  black  general  of  the  name  of 
Toussaint,  who  drove  him  from  the  island,  compelled  him  to 
embark  for  France  and  took  the  whole  authority  into  his  own 
hands.” 

The  independence  of  Haiti  has  been  maintained  as  we 
have  seen  for  one  hundred  and  eleven  years.  In  1873  while 
visiting  that  country  and  looking  upon  her  lofty  hills,  and 
upon  the  toiling  people  at  their  base,  I  fancied  an  appealing 

*  “The  West  Indies  and  Louisiana  in  one  hemisphere,  in  the  other 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  and  a  portion  of  India,  with  St.  Helena 
and  Malta  as  ports  of  call— of  this  he  dreamed,  hut  the  failure  to  se¬ 
cure  San  Domingo  and  England’s  evident  intention  to  keep  Malta, 
combined  to  topple  the  wholo  cloud  castle  into  ruins?” 

“The  magnificent  French  plan  of  American  colonization  having 
lost  the  supports  of  both  San  Domingo  and  Louisiana,  collapsed  leav¬ 
ing  no  trace.” — Page  289  et  seg. 
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Cfy  coming  from  these  masses  and  I  interpreted  that  cry  in 
the  following  lines: 

“The  cry  of  souls  for  bread; 

The  cry  of  men  and  woman  who 
Have  done  great  deeds  and 
Whose  guiding  star  is  liberty. 

Who  strong  in  their  right  arms, 

H  ave  won  a  name,  a  place, 

And  who  with  valor  true  will  dare  defend 
That  place  and  sooner  die  than  wear  the  badge  of  slave.” 

On  Sunday,  June  15,  1873,  I  witnessed,  in  Port-au-Prince 
a  great  religious  procession  to  pray  against  a  return  of  fire 
upon  their  city.  This  is  no  unusual  thing  in  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  city,  although  to  an  American  it  seems  a  waste  of  piety. 
Mr.  Douglass  in  his  graphic  way  in  a  private  letter  to  me 
thus  describes  one  of  their  outpourings  of  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  occurred  while  he  served  in  Port-au-Prince  as 
United  States  Minister:  “Yesterday,”  he  says,  “all  over 
town,  a  great  racket  was  heard  of  people  driving  the  devil 
out  of  their  houses  by  beating  on  their  doors.  On  one  ac¬ 
count  I  was  glad  of  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  devil  although 
I  was  aware  that  the  devil  would  laugh  at  this  method  of 
ridding  the  city  of  his  presence.  This  is  Holy  week  here  and 
I  must  say  that  on  account  of  the  stillness,  the  absence  of  the 
tom  tom  atid  the  apparent  serenity  of  the  people,  I  could 
wish  holy  week  continued  indefinitely.” 

With  the  impression  of  that  religious  procession  upon 
my  young  and  inexperienced  mind  I  wrote  then  in  my  jour¬ 
nal  :“Poor,  poor  Haiti  !  As  a  nation  it  is  the  veriest  hum¬ 
bug;  and  yet  there  is  something  splendid  about  it.”  Four¬ 
teen  days  later  I  was  able  to  write  differently.  I  was  riding 
on  the  road  leading  from  L’Arcahai  to  St.  Mark  in  company 
with  some  young  friends.  “On  both  sides  of  the  road  were 
luxuriant  fields  of  sweet  potatoes,  bananas  and  sugar  cane. 
Mountain  streams  were  sending  down  their  pure  waters  by 
which  the  plains  below  were  irrigated.  It  was  the  fete  of 
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St.  Pierre  at  the  bourg,  and  on  the  road  we  met  hundreds  of 
people,  some  on  foot,  some  on  donkeys,  and  many  on  beauti¬ 
ful  horses  with  most  magnificent  saddles  and  trappings,  all 
going  to  the  bourg.  Fine  country  gentlemen,  mounted  on 
these  steeds  and  riding  as  though  born  on  horseback,  pass  us 
very  frequently,  every  one  of  whom  lifts  his  hat  entirely  off 
his  head  and  gives  the  Bon  jour,  monsieur.  Ladies  dressed 
in  snowy  white  dash  by  us  at  full  galop,  but  never  so  fast, 
but  they  have  time  to  saj^  in  the  sweetest  voice:  Bon  jour, 
monsieur.” 

The  constitution  of  Haiti  contains  a  very  complete  Bill 
of  Rights  bearing  testimony  to  the  idea  of  liberty,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  nowhere  any  adequate  defense  of  these 
rights  against  the  encroachment  of  government.  There  is 
no  check  and  balance  system  between  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  departments;  nor  can  the  courts  guarantee  the  rights  of 
individuals.  Governments  we  know  are  ever  ready  to  en¬ 
croach;  demgagogues  ever  ready  to  arise  in  professed  detense 
of  constitutional  rights;  hence  revolutions.  The  soul  of 
Haiti  is  military.  General  Legitime  speaking  before  the 
Universal  Races  Congress  in  London  in  1911  said:  “Born  in 
troublous  time,  Haiti  is  essentially  a  military  state;  and 
though  he  cannot  entertain  ideas  of  conquest,  its  Head  must 
nevertheless  retain  the  character  of  a  noble  gendarme,  the 
the  guardian  of  its  institutions.”  Still  there  is  another  side. 
The  great  statesman  Firmin  was  not  a  devotee  of  militarism. 
He  deplored  the  existence  of  so  much  of  it  which  he  described 
as  a  burden  falling  heavily  upon  the  rural  classes.  He  says 
the  “only  thing  the  soldier  learns  by  his  long  military  appren¬ 
ticeship  is  passive  obedience,  the  absence  of  all  moral  initia¬ 
tive,  of  all  exercise  ol  personal  volition,  with  the  complete 
annullraent  of  the  view  of  human  liberty  struggling  against 
injustice  and  wrong.  When  a  Haitian  wearing  epaulettes 
says  to  you,  I  am  a  soldier,  that  means  that  he  is  ready  to 
commit  the  most  horrible  crimes,  to  rob,  to  burn,  to  kill,  just 
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so  he  has  the  order  to  do  so  from  his  immediate  chief.” 
There  is  in  fact  a  decidedly  brilliant  literary  element  in 
Haiti,  including  editors,  authors  and  lawyers  who  are  not  so 
thoroughly  military  as  the  general  trend  of  her  history  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  now  tune  to  inquire  in  what  light 
Haiti  regards  herself  in  relation  to  the  whole  Negro  Race. 
What  is  her  mission  as  she  understands  it  ? 

The  first  man  I  shall  call  upon  in  this  respect  will  be  our 
author  Autenor  Firmin.  The  following  facts  will  show  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  He  was  born  in  Haiti  in  1851. 
Received' all  of  his  education  there;  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
in  1889  he  was  a  member  of  their  Constitutional  Convention, 
was  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  Foreign  relations  1889 — 1891, 
as  Mr.  Blaine  had  good  reason  to  know;  was  Minister  to 
Paris  1900-1902;  a  profound  scholar  and  a  very  respectable 
writer,  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  common  sense  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  says  in  the  preface  of  his  book  on  Roosevelt  and 
Haiti,  written  while  in  exile  at  Saint  Thomas:  ‘‘No  people 
any  more  than  the  individual  can  live,  make  progress,  and 
advance  with  sustained  ardor  in  the  walks  of  civilization, 
without  an  end,  an  ideal,  which  leads  them  opward  in  all  the 
wanderings  of  their  existence.  The  end  is  ordinarily  more 
evident,  more  clear,  before  the  will  of  the  individual;  for 
natious,  it  is  some  times  veiled  in  indefinite  form;  but  it  exists 
always,  and,acts  imperiously,  like  magnetism  terrestrial  im¬ 
pressing  an  irresistible  direction  unon  the  magnetic  needle  in 
spite  of  the  fog  which  conceals  on  the  horizon  the  point  of 
orientation.  This  ideal  for  Haiti  is  the  sublime  effort  of  a 
little  people  striving  for  the  rehabilitation  of  whole  race  of 
men,  an  effort  so  noble  and  so  worthy  that  each  one  of  those 
who  participates  in  it  may  justly  regard  himself  as  an  apos¬ 
tle.”  Edmund  Paul,  another  brilliant  Haitian  whose  life 
went  out  too  soon,  wrote  that  the  end  or  goal  of  this  young 
nation  is  to  prove  the  aptitude  of  the  whole  African  race  to 
the  present  civilization,  ‘‘An  end  he  says,  powerful,  gigan- 
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tesque,  capable  of  devouring  generations,  ever  worthy  to 
demand  and  to  employ  all  of  our  activity.” 

‘‘In  Haiti,”  says  the  late  Minister  Price,  ‘‘the  black 
man  is  in  possession  of  national  responsibility.  In  Haiti  he 
is  called  upon  to  form  his  character,  and  to  conduct  his 
movements  at  his  own  risk;  he  receives  directly  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  suffers  the  deplorable  results,  of  his  own  errors 
and  passions.  He  is  not  being  led  along  in  civilization;  he 
moves  on  the  road  by  his  own  efforts.  He  is  marching  with¬ 
out  any  support  on  which  to  lean;  without  any  other  force 
than  his  own.  And  when  he  shall  become  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  remove  all  doubt;  when  he  shall  become  sufficient¬ 
ly  free  from  his  errors,  and  shall  have  sufficiently  conquered 
his  passions  which  now  retard  his  steps,  it  will  be  evident 
that  he  has  accomplished  this  result  because  he  willed  it, 
and  because  he  had  within  his  being  the  necessary  force  for 
its  accomplishment.”  According  to  Mr.  Price  there  will  be 
no  one  who  can  say  of  the  Haitians:  "We  civilized  and  edu¬ 
cated  you;  none  who  can  say:  without  us  you  would  soon  have 
relapsed  into  African  barbarism.  Haiti’s  mission  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  it  is  to  rehadilitate  the  Negro  race.  His  dying  gift 
to  mankind  was  his  splendid  work  on  the  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Black  Race  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

It  is  Price  who.  says:  ‘‘The  Negro  who  shows  his  dainty 
hands  and  his  little  feet,  and  is  piqued  because,  with  adorn¬ 
ments  the  aristocrats,  who  are  also  adorned  with  little  hands 
little  feet  do  not  open  their  doors  to  him  is  an  ignoramus  and 
a  poltroon,  and  is  still  a  slave.” 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  the  counsel  of  Haiti  to  the 
African  Race  as  voiced  by  the  same  author. 

‘‘As  to  the  children  of  the  African  race,  I  could  wish  to 
see  them  everywhere,  disdain  public  offices,  m  order  that 
they  might  enter  into  civilization  not  by  the  door  that  the 
slaveocrats  and  politicians  point  out,  but  by  that  door  through 
which  has  passed  the  real  white  democracy — knowledge  and 
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industry.  When  one  is  the  son  of  a  serf,  who  but  yesterday 
was  beaten  and  cuffed  without  mercy,  and  aspires  to  manhood, 
it  is  the  workman’s  blouse  that  he  must  put  on.  The  blouse 
leads  to  the  conventional  black  and  white  gloves.  But  he  who 
wishes  to  commence  by  a  black  suit,  ought  to  put  a  napkin 
on  his  arm,  and  place  himself  as  a  servant,  behind  the  man 
who  wears  a  blouse, 

“Haitians,  all,  and  Negro  of  the  continent  of  America  and 
ot  all  the  adjacent  islands;  My  Brethren  !  Learn  it  at  once, 
and  never  forget  it.  The  free  man  is  the  one  who  takes  the 
reponsibility  of  his  own  proper. well-being.  He  has  nothing 
to  ask,  nothing  to  solicit,  neither  from  the  pity  nor  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  his  fellows.  He  is  bound  to  count  upon  himself,  and 
upon  himself  alone,  to  turn  aside  or  to  overcome,  whatever 
obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  his  happiness.  Strength  and 
skill  are  for  the  free  man  absolute  necessities.’’ 

Thus  has  Haiti  spoken  by  her  actions  and  in  the  words 
of  her  eminent  statesmen  given  to  us  a  message  of  lofty  pur¬ 
pose,  of  sorrowful  struggle,  of  hardy  endurance,  and  we  trust 
of  willingness  to  learn  from  events. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FREE  NEGRO 
PRIOR  TO  1860. 


BY  LAFAYETTE  M.  KERSHAW. 


HE  difficulty  surrounding  a  proper  understanding 
of  any  question  consists  in  the  fact  that  self- 
mterest  is  more  than  likely  to  enter  to  darken 
the  vision.  It  is  seldom  that  men  differ  about 
matters  or  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
matters  which  do  not  affect  their  vanity,  their 
pride,  their  ambition  or  their  material  belongings.  The  truth 
concerning  any  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy  can 
be  reached  with  accuracy  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from 
these  matters.  A  question  of  justice,  opportunity  and  humane 
consideration  for  persons  wholly  or  partly  of  African  origin 
is  influenced  entirely  by  considerations  of  the  kind  just  men¬ 
tioned.  If  men  were  not  obsessed  by  the  phantom  of  race 
superiority  and  of  local  vanity  and  group  consciousness,  and 
more  than  all  by  the  propensity  to  make  gain  out  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  an/  injustices  of  conditions,  what  is  known  as  the 
Negro  question  would  vanish  into  thin  air.  All  forms  of 
oppression,  caste,  proscription  and  distinction  have  their  origin 
in  the  desire  and  purpose  of  a  man  or  set  of  men  to  improve 
their  condition  at  the  expense  of  others.  If  it  had  not  been 
believed  and  indeed  demonstrated  that  the  subjection  of  the 
black  man  would  prove  economically  profitable  to  the  white 
man  or  that  he  would  gain  some  other  fancied  advantage 
from  the  degradation  of  the  black  man  we  should  never  have 
had  African  slavery  together  with  its  attendant  chain  of  ills 
which  afflict  the  body  politic  even  unto  this  hour. 

That  oppression  and  tyranny  wrong  both  those  who  practice 
them  and  those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted  is  proved  by  illus- 
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trations  taken  both  from  the  field  of  economics  and  the  field  of 
intellectual  and  moral  consciousness.  In  all  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  all  the  people  approach  most  nearly  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  of  economic,  intellectual  and'  moral  excellence 
there  we  find  the  greatest  advance  in  that  which  we  call  civil¬ 
ization,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe  human 
progress  and  advance.  Wherever  we  find  any  considerable 
group  of  people  residing  in  the  same  or  contiguous  territory 
who  do  not  enjoy  equality  of  right  and  opportunity  in  those 
things  which  governments  are  instituted  to  conserve,  we  find 
that  the  greater  group  which  denies  them  these  inalienable 
rights  paralyzed  in  its  economic,  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 
On  no  other  ground  can  we  account  for  the  emphatic  dif¬ 
ferences  in  achievement,  in  literature,  art,  science,  invention, 
and  economic  progress  between  the  white  people  of  the  North 
and  the  white  people  of  the  South.  Reasoning  from  analogy 
and  from  the  examples  which  history  gives  of  the  achievement 
of  the  white  race  in  the  world  it  would  be  the  most  reasonable 
thing  to  expect  that  due  to  variety  of  soil,  favorableness  of 
climate,  and  the  general  beneficence  of  nature,  that  the  white 
people  living  in  the  zone  comprising  what  is  commonly  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Southern  States  would  excel  their  Northern 
brethren  in  all  the  arts  and  achievements  of  civilization.  We 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  there  the  poets,  the  painters, 
the  sculptors,  the  inventors  and  the  great  organizers  of  en¬ 
terprise.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  in  the  midst  of  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  climate,  we  find  the  white  race  excelling 
and  leading  the  world  in  these  particulars.  The  white  people 
inhabiting  the  South  are  of  the  same  ethnic  type,  and  have  in 
general  the  same  group  consciousness  and  aspiration.  How 
else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  they  have  contributed 
less  than  their  kinsmen  in  proportion  to  numbers  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge,  happiness  and  liberty,  if  not  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  suffered  the  inevitable  handicap  incident  to 
an  environment  in  which  large  numbers  of  human  beings  suffer 
inequality  and  subordination  ? 


But  for  the  difference  which  has  been  historically  accentu¬ 
ated  in  North  America  between  white  and  black  which  differ¬ 
ence  has  inflicted  much  of  suffering  upon  both  races,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  such  a  subject  as  the  citizenship 
status  of  the  free  Negro  prior  to  1860.  Before  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  the  statement  that  “The  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States”  was  the  only  definite  deliver¬ 
ance  to  be  found  in  that  instrument  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  citizenship.  In  other  words  there  was  no  national  definition 
of  citizenship,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision  in  1857,  there  had  been  no  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  adjudications  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  mention  of  the  term  “citi¬ 
zens”  in  the  Constitution  in  the  quotation  just  given  indicates 
that  it  had  a  meaning  of  such  generally  accepted  significance 
that  definition  was  not  necessary.  Presumably  citizenship  con¬ 
veyed  then,  as  it  conveys  now,  an  idea  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  conveyed  by  the  term  slavery.  A  slave  everywhere  in 
the  world  was  understood  to  be  a  person  who  was  absolved 
from  allegiance,  and  was  not  due  protection  as  that  term  is  or¬ 
dinarily  understood,  and  who  could  not  invoke  ordinary  legal 
process  nor  own  property ;  a  citizen  was  a  person  who  owed 
allegiance,  ^as  entitled  to  protection,  had  the  right  to  invoke 
all  the  processes  of  the  law,  could  become  the  owner  of 
property,  and  possibly,  if  not  a  woman  or  a  child,  exercise 
the  right  of  the  elective  franchise.  Such  was  the  common 
understanding  of  the  term  citizen  'at  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  such  is  substantially  the  understanding  of  that 
term  at  the  present  date.  However,  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  Negro  in  the  body  politic,  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
suggested  an  interpretation  of  the  term  citizen  which  might 
not  otherwise  have  existed,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Negro. 
The  exigency  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  there 
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grew  into  the  minds  of  men  the  conception  that  slavery  was  a 
condition  appertaining  to  black  men  alone,  that  color  was 
an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  that 
the  fact  that  one  was  of  African  descent  carried  with  it  this 
inevitable  social  degradation.  In  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  a  number  of  the  States  we  find  this  principle  enunciated. 
In  North  Carolina  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  in  1828, 
decided  that  “The  presumption  of  slavery  arises  from  a  black 
African  complexion.”  In  1839,  the  Supreme  Court  of  In¬ 
diana,  in  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  entitled : 
“An  act  concerning  free  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  and  slaves,” 
held  that  where  a  Negro  laid  claim  to  freedom  the  burden  of 
proof  was  on  him  to  show  it  inasmuch  as  persons  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  race  were  presumed  to  be  slaves.  In  1842,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  decided  that  under  the  law  of  that  State  “Color 
alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  Negro’s  inability  to  testify 
against  a  white  man.  It  has  always  been  admitted  that  our 
political  institutions  embrace  the  white  population  only.  Per¬ 
sons  of  color  were  not  recognized  as  having  any  political  exist¬ 
ence  ;  they  had  no  agency  in  our  political  organizations,  and 
possessed  no  political  rights  under  it.  Two  or  three  of  the 
States  form  exceptions.  The  constitutions  of  fourteen  ex¬ 
pressly  exclude  persons  of  color ;  and  in  the  balance  of  the 
States  they  are  excluded  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  never 
recognized  as  part  of  the  body  politic.”  (Thatcher  vs.  Hawk, 
4th  Ohio,  Rep.,  351.)  While  this  opinion  expressed  a  widely 
prevalent  sentiment  at  that  time  I  have  been,  unable  to  find  a 
decision  of  any  court  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
north  of  Maryland,  except  Connecticut,  which  expresses  this 
view.  In  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature  the  inhabitants 
of  Connecticut  exhibit  many  wide  differences  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  rest  of  New  England.  These  citations  show 
how  tl  oroughly  the  conception  of  the  difference  arising  from 
the  difference  of  color  was  imbedded  in  the  mind  at  that 
t'n.e.  Such  instances  of  judicial  interpretation  were  to  be 
found  in  all  of  the  slave  States,  and  in  those  States  which 
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were  carved  out  of  the  northwest  territory,  which  Virginia 
ceded  to  the  general  government  in  1787.  In  this  connection 
it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  the  States  carved  out  of  this  northwest  terri¬ 
tory  should  have  followed  not  only  the  legal  system  of  the 
parent  State,  but  should  have  adopted  many  of  its  practices 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  passed  them  on  to  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations. 

From  the  quotations  already  made  it  can  be  seen  that  to  be 
a  colored  person  was  to  suffer  from  the  presumption  of  being 
a  slave,  and  that  to  be  a  free  colored  person  was  to  be  in  a 
condition  not  of  freedom,  but  of  lessened  servitude.  To  be  a 
free  colored  person  was  not  to  possess  the  citizenship  of  the 
world  any  more  than  to  be  a  Christian  today  is  evidence  that 
one  is  an  imitator  of  Christ.  In  actual  practice  the  term 
“free  colored  person”  embraced  the  idea,  of  freedom  from  per¬ 
sonal  service  to  a  specified  owner  and  little  else,  particularly 
in  the  slave-holding  States.  The  attitude  of  these  States  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  John  C.  Calhoun : 
“I  hold  that  in  the  present  state  of  civilization,  where  two 
races  of  different  origin,  and  distinguished  by  color,  and  other 
physical  differences,  as  well  as  intellectual,  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  relation  now  existing  in  the  slave-holding  States 
between  the  two,  is,  instead  of  an  evil,  a  good — -a  positive  good. 
I  fearlessly  4ssert  that  the  existing  relations  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South  forms  the  most  solid  and  durable  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  rear  free  and  stable  political  institutions 
(Works  of  Calhoun,  Vol.  2,  p.  630).”  Thus  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment,  judicial  interpretation  and-  orderly  expressed  public 
opinion,  race  if  it  be  African  was  the  badge  of  inferiority  and 
slavery.  This  was  generally  true  throughout  the  country  and 
yet  a  careful  and  somewhat  thorough  examination  of  the 
statutes,  legal  decisions,  and  systematic  treatises  relating  to 
the  law  of  slavery  will  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that 
the  term  free  colored  person  carried  with  it  less  of  negation 
of  right  in  the  Northern  States  where  slavery  had  ceased  to 
exist  than  in  the  Southern  States  where  it  still  flourished. 
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At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  slavery  existed  in  most  of 
the  colonies,  if  not  all,  and  their  statute  books  contained  laws 
relating  to  that  condition,  and  to  the  condition  of  “free  persons 
of  color.”  However,  as  time  passed  and  the  institution  of 
slavery  disappeared,  we  find  these  laws  disappearing  or  be¬ 
coming  greatly  modified  or  mitigated  in  their  provisions.  For 
instance,  March  2G,  1783,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for¬ 
bidding  an  African  or  Negro  to  tarry  within  the  commonwealth 
for  a  longer  time  than  two  months  unless  such  person  could 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  State  of  which  such 
person  claimed  to  be  a  citizen,  showing  that  he  was  such,  and 
that  where  such  persons  did  not  have  the  required  certificate 
they  should  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the  State,  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  be  committed  to  any  house  of  correction,  and 
that  such  punishment  should  be  repeated  whenever  and  as 
often  as  the  order  to  depart  was  disobeyed.  This  law  was 
repealed,  however,  in  1786.  It  seems  that  slavery  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  Massachusetts  by  operation  of  the  constitution  of 
1780,  which  declares  that  “All  men  are  born  free  and  equal.” 
Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  president  of  the  Virginia  Court 
of  Appeals,  said  in  1833,  speaking  of  this  constitutional  utter¬ 
ance,  that  “We  should  be  disposed  to  take  this  declaration  less 
as  an  abstraction  than  we  regard  that  which  is  contained  in 
our  own  bill  of  right”  (5th  Leigh  Rep.,  622).  By  1786,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Massachusetts  had  abolished  all  distinctions  in  law 
based  on  race  except  that  in  relation  to  marriage;  which  appears 
to  have  been  repealed  in  1843.  In  1833,  Connecticut  enacted 
a  law  forbidding  the  setting  up  or  establishment  of  any 
school,  academy  or  literary  institution  for  the  instruction 
or  education  of  colored  persons  who  were  not  inhabitants  of 
the  State.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1838.  The  constitution 
of  Rhode  Island  of  1843,  conferred  the  elective  franchise  on 
persons  of  the  male  sex  qualified  by  residence  and  property 
without  distinction  of  color.  In  New  Hampshire  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1783  contains  the  principle  that  all  men  are  born 
equally  free,  and  no  distinction  on  account  of  color  is  found 
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in  any  of  her  statutes  except  in  a  law  of  1792,  which  specified 
that  enlistment  in  the  militia  should  be  confined  to  white  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  law  of  1857,  relating  to  the  subject  of  militia,  color 
is  not  mentioned.  Neither  in  the  constitution  nor  laws  of 
Vermont  does  one  find  for  this  period  any  distinction  based 
on  color,  so  that  in  Vermont  the  term  “free  colored  person” 
had  no  existence  and  consequently  no  meaning.  In  Maine 
no  distinctions  based  on  color  are  to  be  found  for  the  period 
under  consideration  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  statutes. 
In  Pennsylvania  colored  people  exercised  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  and  enjoyed  full  citizenship  with  the  whites  up  to 
1838,  when  the  elective  franchise,  by  the  constitution  of  that 
year,  was  confined  to  whites.  Presumably  free  colored  peo¬ 
ple  exercised  the  suffrage  in  New  Jersey  up  to  1844,  as  there 
appears  no  limitation  of  suffrage  on  account  of  color  prior 
to  its  mention  in  the  constitution  of  that  year.  New  York,  in 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1799,  provided  for  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves,  and  by  an  act  of  1811  it  required  “free 
colored  people”  to  carry  certificates  of  their  freedom  as 
proofs  of  their  claim  thereto.  In  1814  the  legislature  of  the 
State  authorized  the  raising  of  two  regiments  of  colored  sol¬ 
diers  to  be  officered  by  white  men.  In  1823,  Negroes  who 
resided  in  the  State  three  years  and  possessed  a  free-hold  estate 
of  the  assessed  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were 
entitled  to  exercise .  the  elective  franchise,  a  requirement  not 
imposed  upon  white  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  1723,  free  colored  people 
appear  to  have  exercised  the  elective  franchise  equally  with 
the  whites  in  Virginia.  The  colonial  constitution  of  that  year 
limited  its  exercise  to  white  people,  and  the  free  colored 
people  never  voted  again  until  the  adoption  of  the  Underwood 
or  reconstruction  constitution.  Besides  this,  contrary  to  con¬ 
ditions  above  described  in  the  Northern  States  the  laws  in 
relation  to  free  colored  people  grew  harsher  and  harsher 
until  1831,  when  we  find  a  statute  prohibiting  meetings  for 
teaching  free  Negroes  or  mulattoes  reading  or  writing.  In 
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1832,  free  Negroes  were  forbidden  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
1834  free  Negroes  were  forbidden  to  immigrate  into  the  State, 
in  1838  free  Negroes  leaving  the  State  to  be  educated  were 
forbidden  to  return.  In  1851,  the  constitution  of  Virginia  of 
that  year,  in  Sec.  5,  Art.  19,  provided:  That  slaves  here¬ 
after  emancipated  shall  forfeit  their  freedom  by  remaining  in 
the  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months,  and  in  1856,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  providing  that  free  Ne¬ 
groes  might  voluntarily  make  agreements  to  become  slaves  and 
that  such  agreement  should  be  binding. 

In  North  Carolina  free  colored  people  seem  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  most  of  the  rights  of  white  people  including  that  of 
voting,  until  1835,  when  the  right  to  vote  was  confined  to 
persons  of  the  white  race.  In  all  of  the  slave  States  the  free 
colored  man  was  hampered  by  legislative  provisions  exactly 
like  or  very  similar  to  those  just  cited  as  existing  in  Virginia. 
In  none  of  these  States  could  free  colored  people  hold  the 
legSl  title  to  real  property,  in  none  of  them  did  they  have  the 
right  of  public  assembly,  the  right  to  bear  arms  or  the  right 
to  carry  on  collectively  the  work  of  education.  In  few  of 
them  did  they  even  have  the  right  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
where  they  did  preach  it  was  by  favor  and  permission,  and 
not  by  right.  Of  all  these  Southern  slave-holding  States 
Maryland  ruled  its  free  colored  people  with  something  sug¬ 
gestive  of  humanity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  review 
of  a  great  mass  of  statutes,  decisions,  and  treatises  that  the 
condition  of  the  free  colored  man  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  improved  in  the  main  from  the  close  of  the  revolution 
to  1860,  and  that  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  his  condition 
grew  worse  from  the  close  of  the  revolution  down  to  1860. 

In  the  West,  where  new  States  were  forming,  there  was,  of 
course,  the  distinction  of  race.  The  settlers  who  went  into 
these  new  communities  went  there  to  establish  white  com¬ 
munities  and  they  passed  laws  forbidding  the  immigration  of 
free  colored  people  into  them.  We  find  statutes  in  Ohio,  In- 
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diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  forbidding  the 
immigration  of  free  Negroes.  It  seems,  however,  that  there 
was  never  a  very  strong  public  sentiment  insisting  upon  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a 
small  active  and  effective  sentiment  which  practically  nulli¬ 
fied  the  existence  of  them,  for  in  all  of  these  States  we  find, 
especially  after  the  enactment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of 
1850,  a  most  friendly  sentiment  toward  the  unfortunate  colored 
man  whether  slave  or  free. 

The  study  of  the  statutes  and  conditions  of  more  than  a 
half  century  ago  is  not  only  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  practical  concern,  since  in  these  latter  days  another 
body  of  laws,  and  legal  decisions  based  upon  distinction  of, 
race  have  come  into  existence,  and  yet  others  are  threatened. 


. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTION  BY  THE 
NEGRO  TO  AMERICA. 


BY  ARTHUR  A.  SCHOMBERG. 


HE  services  rendered  by  Negroes  in  America  from 
the  discovery  of  the  islands  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  by  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  make  a  chapter  of 
history  transcending  in  importance  anything 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  old  world.  The 
quaint  times  and  scarcity  of  willing  men  among  the  aboriginal 
Indians  to  help  the  Spaniards  to  despoil  their  lands  in  the 
rapacious  quest  of  gold  brought  about  the  early  ruin  of  flour¬ 
ishing  communities  of  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  several  islands. 
So  alarming  was  this  state  of  affairs  that  Father  Las  Casas, 
known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  interceded  in  their 
behalf  at  th/  Spanish  court  in  order  to  ameliorate  their  un¬ 
fortunate  condition.  He  pleaded  for  Negroes  to  take  their 
places  as  the  blacks  were  a  very  hardy  and  robust  race;  to 
this  plea  the  great  and  humanitarian  Cardinal  Ximenes  was 
opposed;  for  he  could  not  justify  the  substitution  of  one  race 
for  another  in  what  was  in  itself  a  wrong.  The  Cardinal  hav¬ 
ing  been  overruled,  the  Slave  Trade  was  instituted  and  the 
first  Negroes  were  brought  to  Santo  Domingo.  They  were 
not  the  untutored  savages  we  are  expected  to  believe  from 
modern  histories.  There  existed  in  Sevilla,  Spain,  as  early 
as  1475,  a  large  number  of  Negro  slaves,  who  had  been 
brought  from  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  and  Guinea,  and 
their  one-fifth  tribute  to  the  coffers  of  the  state  formed  a 
very  nice  sum  of  money.  This  practice  of  importing  Negroes, 
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which  had  been  in  vogue  during  the  Arab  dominion  of  Spain, 
continued  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  when  in  the 
year  of  1474  a  royal  decree  still  extant  chronicles  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Negro  known  as  Juan  de  Valladolid  as  mayor  of 
the  Negro  colony  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  said  city. 
From  this  colony  of  Negroes  who  could  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  and  were  familiar '  with  their  customs,  came  the 
first  batch  of  slaves  shipped  to  Santo  Domingo.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  45  years  before,  in  1370,  King  Henry 
of  Portugal  had  commenced  his  explorations,  the  Catalans  and 
Normans  had  frequented  the  coasts  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  according  to  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  it 
is  known  that  from  the  times  of  Archbishop  Gonzalo  de  Mena 
(1400)  there  existed  Negro  slaves  in  Sevilla.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  their  descendants  had 
already  been  born  in  Europe  prior  to  1500,  because  the  royal 
dispensations  in  that  year  state  that  the  immigration  of  Negro 
slaves  to  Santo  Domingo  was  prohibited  except  in  case  of 
those  who  were  born  while  in  possession  of  Christians.  These 
historical  facts  induce  us  to  believe  that  during  that  period 
there  was  in  Europe  a  larger  number  of  Negroes  than  we 
generally  suppose  or  care  to  believe. 

At  the  time  that  the  slave  trade  had  commenced  to  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  Hawkins  malefactors  and  the  British  nation 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  Barbarossa  had  already  subjected  the 
mulatto  King  of  Morocco  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  of 
$1,000,000  in  gold  dust  and  40  Negro  merchants  without  any 
hesitation  helped  the  king  out  of  the  dangers  that  confronted 
his  people.  When  the  Moor  Zegri  was  humiliated  by  the 
Spanish  Commander  Cisneros  in  1499  and  the  Arab  books  de¬ 
stroyed  in  Granada,  Marmol  states  that  less  than  1,025,000 
tomes  on  religion,  politics,  jurisprudence,  manuscripts  illu¬ 
minated  and  worked  in  silver  and  gold  were  consigned  to 
the  fires.  There  remained  3,000  Moorish  soldiers  under  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Negro  captain  whose  intrepid  heroism  and  valor 
was  shown  by  the  charges  and  counter  charges  he  was  able 


to  repel.  When  unable  to  prevent  the  utter  annihilation  of 
his  band  by  superior  forces  under  Cifuentes,  the  Negro  cap¬ 
tain  refused  to  surrender  and  jumped  headlong  from  a  fort. 
(Alcatara’s  History,  Granada,  pp.  165-6.)  And  this  hap¬ 
pened  seven  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus. 

The  conditions  of  the  new  world  were  such  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  who  had  spent  most  of  their  wealth  in  the  unprofitable 
civil  and  Arab  wars,  lost  no  time  after  hearing  wonderful 
stories  of  untold  wealth  to  requisition  not  only  the  Negroes  of 
Seville,  but  to  embark  in  the  lucrative  enterprise  of  human 
Negroes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  ships  which 
were  engaged  in  man-hunting  poured  their  human  freight 
into  Hispaniola.  It  was  not  long  after  that  the  Spanish 
Negroes  belonging  to  Diego  Columbus,  revolted,  and  the 
first  insurrection,  taking  place  among  the  very  property  of 
the  discoverer’s  offspring,  was  suppressed  by  the  military 
after  killing  the  leaders.  The  prosperity  of  the  colonies  soon 
became  apparent  in  the  enormous  number  of  Spanish  ships 
with  their  precious  cargoes  arriving  in  the  Spanish  ports.  The 
Spanish  people  were  wild  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  to  engage 
in  the  colonial  enterprise,  and  as  ships  entered  upon  the  peril¬ 
ous  voyages^  of  discovery  the  Africans  were  -  gathered  to 
do  the  work  for  which  no  historian  or  economist  has  given 
them  the  credit  which  is  their  due  for  blazing  the  path  of 
wealth  into  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  ridden  upon 
the  lucrative  backs  of  the  Africans.  The  clearing  of  the 
forests  from  dangerous  animals  and  poisonous  insects,  mak¬ 
ing  with  the  awakening  of  each  succeeding  spring  the  virgin 
earth  a  paradise  that  has  supported  millions  of  European 
parasites;  the  working  of  the  mines  for  precious  metals  that 
fed  the  envy  of  other  powerful  nations  which  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Spaniards  to  conquest  under  the  banner  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  induced  them  to  scramble  and  fight 
for  their  colonial  honors. 
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No  sooner  than  Santo  Domingo  was  found  to  be  a  paradise 
of  wealth  than  the  other  islands  were  made  ready  for  the 
unwilling  African'.  He  was  carried  to  the  mainland  of 
Panama,  where  Balboa  was  surprised  to  find  a  colony  of 
Negroes  whose  origin  has  baffled  the  mind  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  age.  To  this  day  no  solution  has  been  found  for 
the  problem  of  the  coming  of  these  Negroes  of  Quareca. 
Gomora  says,  “That  Conquistador  entered  the  Province  of 
Quareca;  he  found  no  gold,  but  some  blacks  who  were  slaves 
of  the  lord  of  the  place.  He  asked  this  lord  whence  he  had 
received  them,  who  replied  that  men  of  that  color  lived  near 
the  place,  with  whom  they  were  constantly  at  war.  “These 
Negroes,”  adds  Gomora,  “exactly  resemble  those  of  the 
Guinea;  and  no  others  have  since  been  seen  in  America.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  every  hypothesis  has  been  advancd  to 
show  that  these  men  must  have  been  people  other  than  Negroes, 
but  since  the  natives  of  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Guinea 
were  known  to  have  enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  each 
other  and  sailed  the  rivers  in  large  oared  boats,  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  some  of  them  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  like  manner  as 
the  Caribs  in  their  piraguas  traveled  from  the  islands  to  the 
mainland  and  vice  versa.  The  nearest  distance  from  Brazil 
to  Africa  is  along  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  any  number  of 
large  boats  may  have  lost  their  bearing  in  a  storm  and  got 
ship-wrecked  on  the  American  mainland.  This  hypothesis 
is  well  within  the  range  of  probability  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  trade- winds  blow  from  east  to  west  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
flows  rapidly,  and  is  noted  for  periodical  variation  in  its 
course. 

The  Negroes  that  were  originally  carried  into  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  from  Spain  became  devoted  to  the  early  priests,  for  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  friends  who 
maintained  a  benevolent  attitude  toward  these  outcast  sons 
of  men.  One  of  these  Negroes,  known  as  Estevanico,  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  and  what  is 
known  as  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Negroes  were  in  Mexico 
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with  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  that  country 
must  be  credited  one  of  the  earliest  Negro  poets.  He  lived 
in  Mexico  City,  and  was,  by  trade,  a  carpenter  and  maker  of 
artificial  flowers,  and  was  always  sought  by  the  elite,  because 
of  his  ready  wit  and  quickness  to  rhyme  on  any  theme 
given  him. 

Wherever  the  English  ruled  we  have  had  to  combat  a 
very  prejudiced  and  arrogant  system  of  oppression.  In  the 
Spanish  and  French  colonies  the  rule  was  milder,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  system  of  judicial  laws  which  predicated  a  better 
understanding  as  a  solution  of  the  complex  relations  between 
master  and  slave.  The  English  have  shown  by  their  rule  in 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  how  much  regard  they  have  had  for  the 
rights  of  others  guaranteed  by  treaty.  For  a  case  in  point 
we  may  refer  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  English  that  took  place  February  18th, 
1797.  Article  12  of  this  treaty  reads:  “The  colored  people, 
who  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
shall  be  protected  in  their  liberty,  persons  and  property,  like 
other  inhabitants ;  they  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  mean¬ 
ing  themselves  as  becomes  good  and  peaceable  subjects  of 
His  Britanic  Majesty”  (16).  The  way  the  British  respected 
this  “Scrap  pf  Paper”  is  shown  in  a  book  written  by  a  free 
mulatto,  a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  printed 
in  London  in  1824.  Says  this  anonymous  author:  “And  even 
the  Spanish  governor  saw  his  country  about  to  be  divested 
of  a  possession  she  had  held  ever  _  since  the  third  voyage  of 
Columbus,  he  did  not  forget  the  faith  she  had  plighted  to 
the  colored  population,  but  exacted  from  the  invaders  security 
for  the  continuance  of  the  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  whites  by  the  12th  article  of  the  capitulation”  (p.  16). 

It  would  have  been  a  glory  to  Britain  *to  have  emulated  in 
those  days  the  benevolent  plan  of  France  and  Spain  in  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  their  slaves;  and  to  open  a  way  for 
the  admission  of  reason,  religion,  liberty  and  law  among 
creatures  of  our  kind  who  were  deprived  of  every  advantage,  of 
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every  privilege,  which  as  partakers  of  our  common  nature 
they  were  capable  of  and  entitled  to  (Ramsay). 

We  have  been  instructed  to  look  at  the  Negro  as  “idle, 
worthless,  indolent  and  disloyal,”  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  does  not  show  this 
to  be  true.  Many  instances  of  advancement  by  hard  industry 
can  be  noted  in  any  of  the  many  spots  of  the  New  World. 
There  is  not  a  single  field  of  industrial  activity  in  which  the 
descendants  of  the  African  have  not  contributed  their  mite 
toward  an  improvement  of  the  conditions  which  the  gold  seek¬ 
ers  and  pleasure  hunters  were  wont  to  overlook.  The  com¬ 
mercial  activities,  the  irrigation  of  fields,  the  working  of  the 
mines  where  the  labor  of  Negro  slaves  and  free  men  was 
paramount,  the  untold  number  of  ships  loaded  down  with 
merchandise  and  precious  metals  wending  their  way  to  Europe 
to  support  monarchies  and  provide  pleasure  for  parasites,  all 
this  depended  upon  the  unrequited  toil  of  Negroes,  which 
cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents  because  it  would 
form  a  ladder,  like  Jacob’s,  which  would  reach  to  the  very 
gates  of  Heaven. 

Under  the  institution  of  slavery  which  curbed  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Negro,  it  was  not  possible  to  expect  the  race  to 
have  shown  any  capacity  except  for  hard  labor  in  the  fields 
which  the  lash  accelerated.  In  most  islands  there  was  nothing 
else  but  agriculture  fields  to  be  cleared  and  developed  with 
religion  to  mitigate  and  console  the  workers.  The  profits  which 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  masters  were  gathered 
regularly  and  yielded  handsomely. 

The  African  people  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  cotton.  A  careful  examination  of  available  historical 
material  shows  that  while  Europe  was  still  dressing  in  goat 
skins  and  grass  goods  the  Negro  peoples  of  Africa  had  been 
using  cotton  goods.  Miss  Kingsley  relates  that  the  cloth  loom 
was  invented  by  natives  of  the  Eboe  tribe,  but  many  varieties 
of  looms  were  common  to  the  people  of  the  Soudan.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  colofi  of  the  cloth  from  Guinea  is  blue  and  it  is  dis^ 
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tinctly  quaint,  so  enduring  and  pleasing  that  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  hoary  ages  to  the  present  day.  The  dyes  of 
the  natives  obtained  from  vegetable  matter  and  other  un¬ 
known  primitive  processes,  have  always  won  the  admiration 
of  the  appreciative  world.  Europeans  have  admired  the  quality 
and  durability  of  these  cloths.  The  work  of  African  looms  in 
their  primitive  frames  can  be  seen  in  the  Museums  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  New  York.  They 
are  indeed  fine  specimens  of  African  handiwork  and  authorities 
have  said  that  they  would  do  credit  to  any  Manchester  or 
Birmingham  looms. 

It  is  said  that  native  cloth  manufactured  at  Kano  is  not 
very  old  ahd  that  it  probably  came  from  the  Songhay  coun¬ 
try,  but  according  to  El  Bekri,  the  Arab  historian,  and  other 
ancient  geographers,  the  art  of  weaving  was  very  flourishing 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  especially  in  the  town  of  Silla  from  very 
ancient  times  and  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  cotton 
cloth  was  called  in  this  region  by  the  same  name  it  bears  to 
this  day,  namely,  “shigge.” 

The  English  West  Indies  exported  to  Britain  during  the 
year  1760  9,535,010  pounds  of  cotton.  By  1787  this  amount 
had  increased  to  18,716,445  pounds;  in  1801  to  42,090,765,  and 
in  1811  it  was  41,735,555,  according  to  William  Irving,  In¬ 
spector  General  of  the  London  Customhouse. 

It  has  been  stated  that  just  before  the  war  of  American 
independence  the  slav.es  in  the  sugar  colonies  did  not  exceed  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire,  yet 
they  contributed  in  that  neglected 'state  perhaps  a  sixth  part 
of  the  revenue.  The  British  Isles  contained  a  population  of 
nearly  11,500,000;  North  America,  2,600,000  with  400,000 
slaves,  which  made  3,000,000;  the  West  Indies  82,000  free¬ 
men  and  418,000  slaves. 

The  Negroes  under  the  terrifying  and  debasing  influence  of 
slavery  were  able  to  improve  their  condition  by  that  cheerful 
spirit  which  holds  them  together  even  in  these  days  of  dark 
clouds,  with  a  silver  lining.  The  cheerfulness  of  these  sons  of 
Africa  has  been  their  redeeming  quality  through  all  their 
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privations  and  sufferings ;  their  chants  and  songs,  whether  in 
the  hearing  of  their  masters  or  among  themselves,  were  full 
of  soul  and  feeling.  They  kept  body  and  soul  together  after 
the  arduous  day’s  labor  under  the  torrid  rays  of  the 
sun.  Whereas  the  Indians  gave  way  under  the  milder  sys¬ 
tem  of  slavery,  the  Negroes  grew  stronger  under  its  despotism. 
They  were  able  in  the  production  of  sugar  cane  to  become 
experts  in  the  tempering  of  the  cane  juice  for  the  various 
degrees  of  sugar,  which  today  require  analytical  chemists  to 
supervise  its  improved  manufacture  and  Negroes  were  in 
charge  of  this  delicate  branch  of  the  industry  on  many  plan¬ 
tations.  In  the  distillation  of  rum  they  were  proficient  and 
many  were  excellent  mechanics. 

In  the  production  of  cocoa,  in  Venezuela,  Surinam  and 
Trinidad  the  labor  of  Negroes  gave  it  such  an  impetus  and 
stability  that  the  eminent  Humboldt,  in  his  travels  through 
South  America  could  not  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
those  plantations  that  devoted  their  time  to  the  improvement 
of  this  industry. 

Since  the  bringing  of  the  Mocha  coffee  into  Santo  Domingo 
as  an  experiment,  with  the  brawny  arm  of  the  black  son  of 
toil  the  production  of  coffee  has  reached  the  incredible 
amount  of  100  millions  of  pounds,  and,  in  Brazil,  where  to 
balance  the  supply  and  demand  the  government  provides  an 
excellent  system  which  permits  the  exportation  of  only  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  world’s  consumption  each  year. 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  America  lost  their  commercial  im¬ 
portance  with  the  wave  of  Emancipation  by  the  nations  whose 
souls  were  steeped  in  ignominious  sin.  But  in  the  earliest  days 
it  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  industries.  The  work  was 
done  exclusively  by  Negroes  who  were  expert  swimmers  and 
divers,  capable  of  holding  their  breath  a  long  time  in  ten  or 
fifteen  fathoms  of  briny  water,  while  searching  for  pearl¬ 
bearing  shells.  There  was  always  great  danger  from  man- 
eating  sharks  and  the  octopus,  which  killed  and  mangled  many 
expert  divers.  In  numberless  Spanish  galleons  were  carried  the 
riches  which  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  in  offi- 
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cial  papers  as  having  paid  the  fifths  to  the  coffers  of  the 
state.  For  instance,  Southey  says  that  “a  fleet  that  sailed 
from  Hispaniola  in  1526  carried  to  Spain  501,082  gold  dollars, 
350  marks  of  ordinary  pearls,  183  Cubagua  pearls  and  5  gold 
stones.” 

In  the  field  of  arms  there  is  no  question  whatever  in 
the  mind  of  the  present  generation  whether  the  Negroes  have 
added  any  glory  to  the  respective  nations  under  which  they 
fought,  or,  when  for  their  self-preservation  it  was  necessary 
to  fight  against  Spain,  Holland,  France  and  Britain.  One 
of  the  earliest  successful  insurrections  was  that  of  Chief 
Araby  in  the  year  16-“  and  in  1772-?,  before  the  American 
war  of  independence,  the  Negroes  of  Suriname  took  to  the 
hills  and  fought  the  Hollanders  tooth  and  nail  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  years.  The  Spaniards  in  Santo  Domingo  were  de¬ 
feated,  Great  Britain  was  humiliated  and  obtained  success 
only  when  she  followed  General  Abercrombie  and  Sir  John 
Moore’s  advice,  and  employed  Negro  troops  under  promises 
of  manumission  as  is  shown  in  the  St.  Lucia  campaign.  The 
first  attempt  to  employ  these  troops  brought  about  a  fierce 
outcry  of  protest  in  which  the  several  island  legislatures, 
especially  those  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  “poured  forth  the 
most  prophetip  declaration  of  innumerable  evils  to  come  if  the 
British  government  persisted  in  its  purpose  to  substitute  even 
in  part,  black  for  white  soldiers.” 

The  formation  of  the  First  West  India  Regiment  under  the 
British  was  the  aftermath  of  the  Savannah  war  in  1779.  “It 
was  made  up  of  white  loyalists  and  Negro  slaves”  and  “so 
well  entertained  that  in  the  year  1816  there  were  eight  regi¬ 
ments  in  existence.  In  Jamaica  there  were  stationed  the  2d 
Regiment,  with  198  sergeants  and  3,050  blacks,  and  the  5th 
Regiment  was  stationed  at  Bahamas  with  rank  and  file  of 
4,526  during  the  year  1816.  Their  formation  was  due  to 
the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  European  forces,  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1796-1802  were  lost  17,173  men  of  the  original 
force  of  19,676  under  Major  General  Sir  John  Moore,  which 
sailed  from  England  to  put  down  the  Negro  spirit  that  had 
its  birth  in  Haiti. 
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But  it  was  not  only  Haiti  that  was  worrying  the  British. 
Jamaica  with  the  Maroons  was  another  problem  without  a 
radical  solution  until  Major  General  Walpole  promised  them 
protection  under  a  secret  treaty  which  was  moderate  in  its 
language,  but  painful  in  the  method  of  its  application,  just 
as  the  British  have  always  been  when  dealing  with  the 
Negro  race.  It  must  be  said  in  fairness  to  General  Walpole 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  cruelties  practiced  on  the  Maroons 
after  they  had  surrendered  their  arms  and  confided  in  his 
good  faith  for  a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  Walpole  said  he  “felt  that  a  treaty  even  with  sav¬ 
ages  should  be  observed”  (p.  236).  But  notwithstanding  the 
evil  spirit  towards  the  Maroons  their  uprising  has  brought 
about  a  better  feeling  and  respect  to  the  black  people  of 
Jamaica  and,  because  of  this  material  spirit,  it  must  be 
admitted  they  enjoy  to  this  day  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 
and  economic  privileges  than  the  other  West  Indian  islands 
under  the  British  rule. 

The  name  of  Haiti  will  always  stimulate  us  to  revere 
the  memory  of  men  who  have  stamped  their  names  on  the 
scroll  of  time,  for  not  only  did  that  island  strike  the  first 
effective  blow  for  the  liberation  of  the  black  slave,  but,  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  this  purpose,  the  Haitians  aided  in  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  all  America  from  the  yoke  of  Europe.  The  service 
rendered  by  President  Petion  to  Simon  Bolivar  in  making 
possible  the  freedom  and  independence  of  South  America  is 
splendidly  shown  in  the  granite  and  bronze  monument  which 
adorns  the  square  in  Caracas  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
ablest  Haitian  president  by  the  people  of  Venezuela. 

Music  found  expression  in  the  vibrating  chord  tempered 
with  the  dull  thumping  of  drums  in  their  characteristic  rhythm 
which  could  be  heard  for  miles  during  the  night  and  in  the 
peculiar  songs  and  chants  of  the  Negroes.  To  the  white  man 
who  could  not  understand  their  customs  it  was  barbaric  and 
rude  and  was  treated  with  indifference  and  at  times  with 
contempt.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Mrs.  Kemble,  who  was 
a  keen  observer  during  her  residence  in  Georgia,  that  the  Negro 
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songs  had  merit  and  that  there  was  something  mystic  which 
could  not  easily  open  itself — its  peculiar  musical  charm — to 
the  white  man.  This  music  and  chants  were  common  to  every 
part  of  America  where  the  sons  of  Africa  had  been  carried  by 
the  slave  hunters,  and  even  to  this  day  musical  instruments, 
peculiar  to  the  original  tribes,  are  extant  in  many  of  the 
islands  beyond  the  seas. 

During  the  evening  slave  seances  took  place  when  the  mas¬ 
ter  thought  everything  was  silent  and  calm,  because  the  field 
work  had  been  satsifactorily  performed  and  the  harvest  had 
been  gathered  and  there  was  a  profit  which  would  carry  him 
to  Europe  to  squander  it  in  riotous  living.  But  at  night,  like 
the  firefly,  the  Negro  was  recreated  and  refreshed  in  song  his 
soul,  and  dreamed  of  a  future  freedom  from  the  involuntary 
thraldom  of  which  he  was  a  victim. 

The  story  tellers  gathered  a  motley  crowd  around  them  and 
the  hours  of  eventide  were  spent  in  instructive  recitals  of 
the  Uncle  Remus,  Brer  Rabbit  and  other  folk-lore  stories,  the 
heritage  of  African  minds.  These  stories  are  known  in  every 
vale  and  dale  of  joy  and  tears  in  America;  they  have  soothed 
the  hours  of  toil  and  consoled  the  broken-hearted.  “They 
have  been  called  the  traditional  literature  of  Africa.  Some 
of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  would  form  no  bad  addition  to  the 
fairy  stories  of  the  world.  But  the  race  of  old  mammies  or 
nurses  who  used  to  tell  them  to  delighted  youthful  audiences 
is  fast  passing  away” — in  fact,  have  passed  away — and  we  are 
satisfied,  not  knowing  any  better,  to  read  them  in  the  modern 
reconstructed  form  as  given  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  other 
poor  imitators  who  have  won  fame  and  honor  in  the  field 
of  literature  without  incurring  the  onerous  charge  of  imita¬ 
tion.  Bosnian  refers  to  the  Old  Mammy  or  Anancy  stories 
in  his  work  on  Africa,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Accra  “there  are 
men  who  have  a  repertoire  almost  as  copious  as  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  to  which  Europeans  listen  with  curiosity  and  won¬ 
der,  if  not  with  admiration.”  Richard  Burton  was  a  great 
man  and  a  distinguished  writer,  who  agrees  with  Koelle,  who 
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says,  “I  was  amongst  them  in  their  native  land,  on  the  soil 
which  the  feet  of  their  fathers  have  trod,  and  heard  them 
deliver  in  their  own  native  tongue  stirring  extempore  speeches, 
adorned  with  beautiful  imagery,  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour’s 
duration;  or  when  I  was  writing  from  their  dictation,  some¬ 
times  two  hours  in  succession,  without  having  to  correct  a 
word  or  alter  a  construction  in  twenty  or  thirty  pages ;  or  when 
in  Sierre  Leone  I  attended  examinations  of  the  sons  of  lib¬ 
erated  slaves  (from  America)  in  algebra,  geometry,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  etc. — then,  I  confess,  any  other  idea  never 
entered  my  mind  but  that  I  had  to  do  with  real  men” .  (Wit 
and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa.”) 

In  Brazil,  the  Negro  chieftain,  Henrique  Diaz,  is  revered 
for  the  able  assistance  which  he  rendered  in  checking  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  Dutch,  and  Koster  in  his  travels  through  that 
country  speaks  of  Negro  and  mulatto  regiments  known  as  the 
Henrique  regiments  in  memory  of  so  worthy  and  capable  a 
leader. 

In  the  city  of  Paramaribo  the  Negro  Gramman  Quacy  had 
the  good  fortune  in  1730  to  discover  the  valuable  properties 
of  the  root  known  by  the  name  of  Quacie  bitter.  In  1761  it 
was  made  known  to  Linnaeus  by  d’Ahlbergand,  the  Swedish 
naturalist  who  had  written  a  treatise  upon  it. 

During  the  years  1811-12  the  British'  government  had  re¬ 
ports  from  their  various  possessions  in  America  exclusive 
of  Jamaica,  showing  a  slave  population  of  343,859  and  27,259 
free  men  of  color,  so  that  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
colored  population  were  free.  When  we  consider  the  handi¬ 
cap  that  slaves  had  under  English  law  with  its  intricate  and 
involved  questions  of  enta'il  we  can  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
these  reputed  savages  to  have  been  able  not  only  to  achieve 
their  freedom  but  to  succeed  in  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
the  country,  with  an  eagle’s  foothold  in  agriculture. 

Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena  in  Colombia  were  the  ports  of 
entry  for  the  slave  trade,  the  channel  by  which  not  only 
Panama  was  supplied  with  Negroes  but  from  whence  the  trad' 
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ers  were  allowed  to  bring  with  them  such  quantity  of  provisions 
as  was  thought  necessary  both  for  their  own  use  and  that  of 
their  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Here  was  the  Appian  road  through 
which  the  Spaniards  carried  the  slaves  into  Peru  to  work 
the  gold  mines ;  and  they  became  so  useful  that  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sanabria  mines  Negroes  were  used  exclusively  during 
the  night  and  Indians  in  the  day  time.  Ulloa  during  his  visit 
to  Lima,  found  that  people  of  African  descent  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Lima,  and  they  were,  as  a 
rule,  mechanics  and  worked  side  by  side  with  the  Europeans 
who  did  not  consider  the  contact  disgraceful  to  them,  since 
cleanliness  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Negroes. 

General  Pelage,  “an  agricultural  slave”  when  General  Moore 
stormed  St.  Lucia,  was  Governor  of  Guadeloupe  until  1803, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  France  to  lead  his  soldiers 
against  Spain,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regi¬ 
ment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  native  American  to 
be  consecrated  a  Bishop  was  a  Negro.  He  was  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Francisco  Xavier  de  Luna  y  Victoria,  Bishop  of  Panama, 
of  which  see  he  took  possession  in  August,  1751.  He  founded 
and  maintained  the  cathedral  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  later 
removed  to  the  see  of  Trujillo  in  Peru.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  a  slaye  devoted  her  time  to  the  sale  of  charcoal  in  order 
to  attain  her  ambition  to  see  her  son  become  an  eminent  man. 
This  devotion  has  been  characteristic  of  the  African  woman 
and  every  reward  and  praise  won  on  the  new  continent  has 
been  due  to  her  sacrifices. 

In  the  Spanish  countries  under  the  more  liberal  manu¬ 
mission  laws  a  very  much  higher  proportion  of  free  people 
of  color  existed  from  the  very  earliest  times.  In  Cuba  of  the 
total  population  in  1811  about  274,000  were  whites,  212,000 
slaves  and  114,000  free  persons  of  color,  rather  less  than  two 
slaves  to  one  freeman.  In  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
the  slave  population  of  1,191,364  is  more  than  six  times  the 
free  population  of  186,446  (total  U.  S.,  7,239,814).  The  con- 
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ditions  in  Cuba  were  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  countries  and  explained  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
as  well  as  the  more  rapid  assimilation  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  economic  and  political  life  of  those  countries. 

With  the  records  such  as  this  the  Negro  found  himself  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  vital  factor  in  every 
phase  of  the  development  of  Latin  America.  I  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  treat  his  services  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
North  American  Union  for  the  facts  here  are  too  well  known 
to  require  discussion  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  position  which  the  Negro  and  his 
mixed  progeny  of  European  or  Indian  blood  had  one  in  South 
America,  they  have  also  earned,  if  even  they  have  not  as 
yet  received,  due  recognition  therefor  in  North  America. 

With  a  firm  faith  in  our  ability  and  the  consciousness  of  our 
inalienable  title  to  a  worthy  share  in  the  development  of  the 
New  World,  We  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  reward  of  industry  sustained  by  the  courage  which 
demands  that  an  honest  toiler  shall  not  be  despoiled  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  We  may  expect  therefore  that  as  Negro 
slavery  began  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  and  crept 
northward,  so  also  will  come  to  the  United  States  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  problem  of  color  in  the  general  problems 
of  a  progressing  human  race. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE 
NEGRO  FROM  1860  TO  1870. 


BY  WILLIAM  PICKENS. 


HE  second  decade  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  the  most  epochal  period 
in  American  legal  history  since  the  titne  of 
the  national  constitution.  So  far  as  the 
American  Negro  is  concerned,  this  period 
marks  the  greatest  possible  changes  in  legal 
and  constitutional  status.  Three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  this  decade  the  highest  court  of  the  nation 
had  declared  the  Negro  to  have  only  the  status  of  the  lower 
animals,  while  at  the  close  of  the  decade  the  Negro  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  status  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land  which  entitled 
him  to  membership  in  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  In  this 
period  the  Negro  changed  from  a  chattel  to  a  person,  from  an 
animal  to  a^man,  from  a  slave  to  a  citizen, — so  far  as  ths  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land  is  concerned. 

This  period  also  contains  the  two  extremes  on  the  scale 
of  discriminations  against  the  American  Negro  in  statute  law. 
Before  this  period  there  were  comparatively  few  statutory 
discriminations  against  the  black  race  in  the  Southern  States. 
For  in  that  section  the  Negro  had  no  personal  rights  at  law, 
and  discriminatory  statutes  were  not  necessary.  When  a 
discrimination  is  made  against  a  class  in  statute  law,  it  is 
thereby  implied  that  this  class  has  at  least  some  rights  based 
on  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Therefore  the  legis¬ 
lative  discriminations  against  black  people  before  this  period 
were  found  chiefly  in  the  border  states  and  in  the  “free” 
states  against  “free”  Negroes, strange  contradiction  of 
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terms. — But  this  decade,  from  i860  to  1870,  also  contains  the 
extremes  of  the  Negro’s  legal  status  in  the  South:  at  the 
opening  of  the  decade  stood  the  Negro  slave,  at  the  close 
stood  the  Negro  senator;  after  the  middle  of  this  period  the 
South  passed  the  extreme  “Black  Laws,’’  intended  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  as  far  as  possible, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  decade  came  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  marking  an  epoch.  These  “Black  Laws”  of  the 
South  were  enacted  between  1865  and  1868  and  were  inspired 
by  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  They  had 
for  their  models,  it  is  said,  the  similar  laws  that  had  been 
passed  in  previous  decades  against  the  helpless  “free” 
Negroes  of  the  North  and  the  border  states.  But  they  out¬ 
did  the  models. 

These  “Black  Laws”  are  worth  considering,  for  in  them 
are  found  a  sufficient  cause  and  a  very  cogent  reason  for  the 
Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth  Amendments.  There  is  really 
no  need  for  the  charge  that  these  two  Amendments  were  the 
inspiration  of  revenge  or  of  the  desire  for  political  advantage 
of  the  party  in  power.  At  any  rate,  such  great  products  of 
statesmanship  should  stand  on  their  merits,  and  not  be  con¬ 
demned,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  originally 
based  in  unworthy  motives.  It  does  not  lessen  the  beauty  of 
the  rose  if  the  plant  was  sprouted  in  manure.  But  the 
argument  of  ultra-motive  is  unnecessary,  for  the  “Black  Laws” 
of  the  South  were  the  immediate  occasion,  and  doubtless  the 
only  efficient  cause,  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  if  the  former 
slave  states  had  accorded  the  exslaves  even  half  justice,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  Negro’s  friends  in  Congress  would  have 
quickly  forgotten  him,— as  they  have  since  done  in  the  face 
of  the  worst  injustices.  But  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the 
South,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
which  gave  the  Negro  only  the  lowest  degree  of  freedom,  to 
try  to  pass  systems  of  laws  that  would  cause  the  Negro’s 
free  lorn  to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  social  organ¬ 
ism  and  in  his  relation  to  the  white  race.  Not  to  have  done  so 
would  have  been  evidence  of  superhuman  foresight  and  self- 
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Control.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Negro’s  interests,  how¬ 
ever,  these  laws  were  “black,”  not  only  in  name  and  aim  but 
in  their  very  nature.  Instead  of  being  the  property  of  a 
personally  interested  master,  the  Negro  was  to  be  converted 
into  the  slave  of  a  much  less  sympathetic  society  in  general. 
The  “free”  Negro’s  lot  was  to  be  much  harder  than  that  of 
the  slave  had  been;  for  altho  no  longer  entitled  to  “board 
and  keep”  from  his  employer,  yet  he  was  to  be  forbidden  by 
law  to  move  or  to  change  his  employment.  This  would 
have  left  his  wages  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer.  It  is  a 
law  of  economics  that  the  mobility  of  labor  is  necessary  to 
tne  normal  regulation  of  wages.  Some  states  absolutely 
forbade  the  freedmen  to  engage  in  skilled  work,  leaving  for 
them  only  the  most  menial  and  least  profitable  occupations. 
In  the  famous  old  state  of  South  Carolina  the  employer  was 
to  be  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  or  as  the 
euphemism  of  the  law  put  it,  to  “moderately  correct”  the 
servants.  “Master”  and  “servant”  were  the  terms  used  in 
these  laws, — not  employer  and  employee.  The  vagrancy  laws 
and  laws  of  apprenticeship  were  all  of  a  nature  to  entrap  the 
ignorant  and  take  advantage  of  the  weak.  Famous  old 
South  Carolina  even  sought  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
“politeness”  due  from  the  “servant”  to  the  “master’s 
family.” 

In  the  face  of  all  these  stereotyped  facts,  why  should 
any  honest  student  of  history  have  to  resort  to  any  intangible 
and  indefinite  thing  like  a  feeling  of  revenge  or  a  desire  for 
political  and  party  advantage  as  an  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  those  who  conceived  and  passed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ?  This  Amendment  was  passed  the  friends 
of  freedom  to  keep  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  from  being  a 
mere  farce.  They  sought  thereby  to  secure  for  the  Negro 
the  protecting  power  of  the  ballot,  as  the  only  effective  means 
of  influencing  his  civil  and  political  interests  in  a  government 
like  this.  There  was  no  thought  or  hope  of  making  him 
dominant  in  a  country  that  was  predominantly  white.  But 
the  backers  of  the  Amendment  sought  to  lead  the  state 
governments  to  this  reasonable  end  by  inducing  rather  than 
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by  compelling  them  The  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to 
be  based  on  impartial  mathematics,  and  the  choice  was  to  be 
left  to  the  majority  of  voters  of  the  state.  The  state  was 
simply  not  to  have  a  power  in  the  national  govenment  based 
on  a  population  which  the  state  itself  did  not  recognize  as  a 
part  of  its  own  citizenry. 

Up  to  1865  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  had  restrict¬ 
ed  the  right  to  vote  to  white  men.  After  the  Negro  was 
freed  some  Northern  states  voluntarily  remo\red  this  restrict¬ 
ion.  The  friends  of  freedom  hoped  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  would  induce  others  to  do  so,  bv  making  it  to 
the  advantage  of  their  national  representative  power.  But 
from  the  ratification  of  the  Amendment  in  1868  to  1870  not 
a  single  state,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Minnesota,  heeded 
the  warning  or  juelded  to  the  inducement  of  the  suffrage 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  And  it  might  be 
noted  in  passing  that  there  were  not  enough  Negoes  in  Min¬ 
nesota  to  make  any  difference  either  way.  Up  to  1870  four¬ 
teen  states  still  restricted  the  suffrage  to  white  men.  This 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  reactionaries  caused  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  1870  to  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which 
substituted  must  for  persuasion  and  virtually  penalized  dis¬ 
criminations  against  any  race  in  the  matter  of  the  suffrage. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  any  of  these-steps  were  taken  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge  ?  Revenge  usually  acts  in  haste  and  with¬ 
out  waiting  on  the  development  of  other  sufficient  causes. 
The  persuasion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  till  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  when 
there  had  risen  the  plainest  need  for  even  more  than  persuas¬ 
ion  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity.  And  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  did  not  appear  till  five  years  after  the 
war,  when  even  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  failed  to 
persuade.  Why  should  revenge  wait  so  long  and  advance  so 
reluctantly?  It  seems  that  the  friends  of  freedom-  who  had 
the  political  power  in  their  hands,  were  slow  to  anger  and 
plenteous  in  hope. 

This  suffrage  amendment  was  to  be  a  bulwark  to  the 
liberties  not  only  of  blaqk  men  but  of  all  men  in  America;  it 
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was  directed  not  only  against  the  '‘Black  Laws'’  of  the 
South  but  against  political  and  civil  slavery  everywhere  in 
the  nation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  states  who 
were  members  of  the  Union  up  to  1865,  only  five  can  be  list¬ 
ed  in  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  have  never  discriminated 
against  the  Negro  voter:  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

The  constant  question  raised  by  these  discriminating 
laws  is  :  What  is  a  Negro?  When  are  we  are  going  to  dis¬ 
criminate  againt  a  fellow,  we  must  be  careful  and  definite  in 
pointing  him  out.  And  so  each  set  of  discriminating  laws 
contains  its  own  definition  of  the  word  Negro ,  and  the  defi¬ 
nitions  have  differed  widely.  At  first  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  the  Negro  was  defined  as  any  person  who  was  visibly 
colored.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  the  matter  is. left  to 
the  eyes,  millions  of  American  “Negroes”  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  the  Caucasian  race, — and  so  most  of  the  state 
legislatures  reduced  their  definition  to  the  finer  discriminations 
of  mathematics.  These  mathematical  definitions  vary  all  the 
way  from  one  fourth  of  the  blood  of  the  black  man  to  a  mere 
one  sixteenth;  but  some  laws  of  the  gallant  South  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  one  has  even  one  drop  of  Negro  blood  in  his 
veins  he  is  a  Negro.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  “the  Negro,”  so 
far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  is  an  arbitrary  crea¬ 
ture  of  law  add  includes  within  its  scope  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  by'every  law  of  God  and  nature  and  reason  are 
members  of  the  Caucasian  race,  principally  Anglo-Saxons. 
For  whatever  the  legal  definition,  it  is  the  common  practice 
in  the  United  States  to  class  as  Negroes  all  persons  known  to 
have  any  part  of  Negro  blood.  The  white  American  there¬ 
fore  ascribes  the  same  potency  to  Negro  blood  which  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,— that  it  only  takes  one 
drop  “to  make  you  whole.”  The  statement  needs  no  proof 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  America  who  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Negro  and  do  not  know  it,  and  others  who  know 
it  but  also  know  that  its  acknowledgment  would  not  increase 
their  comforts  ip  life. 


it  was  especially  necessary  to  define  the  term  Negro 
when  the  intermarriage  laws  were  being  considered.  These 
queer  laws  have  always  had  the  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  white  people,  wherever  the  Negro  has  become  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  population,  and  especially  after  the  Negro 
was  freed.  I  call  them  “queer  laws”  because  they  always, 
in  spirit  and  in  effect  if  not  in  letter,  tend  to  make  the 
naturally  houorable  relation  of  marriage  a  worse  crime  than 
the  naturally  dishonorable  practice  of  illicit  intercourse, — 
which  abuse,  however,  is  practiced  chiefly  by  the  men  of 
the  stronger  against  the  women  of  the  weaker  group.  For 
this  illicitness  there  is  in  practice  no  punishment,  while  the 
sure  penalties  of  intermarriage  range  all  the  way  from  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary, — and 
the  danger  of  still  more  horrible  extra-legal  penalties.  There 
could  be  but  one  result  of  thus  outlawing  decency  and  toler¬ 
ating  indecency, — of  putting  honor  under  the  foot  of  dis¬ 
honor, — and  that  result  has  been  attained  in  the  United 
State  :  namely,  millions  of  interracial  illegitmates,  and  some 
admixture  of  Caucasian  blood  in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
American  Negro  group. 

Such  is  the  American  group  against  which  these  discrim¬ 
inating  laws  have  directly  and  indirectly  aimed.  In  the  his¬ 
toric  decade  (i860  to  1870)  many  forms  of  discrimination  and 
distinction  began  to  appear  in  the  laws  of  the  South  :  in  pub¬ 
lic  travel,  in  the  courts  and  in  the  matter  of  the  suffrage.  In 
1865  and  1866  “Jim  Crow”  laws  were  passed  in  Florida,  Miss- 
issppi  and  Texas,  but  not  in  the  other  states  until  1881  when 
Tennessee  started  the  new  era  of  “Jim  Crow,”  which  has 
since  overrun  the  whole  South  and  threatens,  as  did  slavery 
itself,  to  invade  the  North.  Is  it  not  queer  that  this  passion 
should  have  gained  such  headway  so  long  after  slavery  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  more  the  Negro  advances  in  education 
and  refinement,  the  less  acceptable  he  becomes  to  a  large 
number  of  white  people.  In  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro¬ 
lina  a  Negro  may  be  taken  into  the  white  people’s  car  if  he 
be  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic;  but  if  he  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  it  will  be  a  serious  offense  against  earth  and  heaven, 
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subject  to  heavy  fines, — and  when  his  train  reaches  Georgia, 
even  the  conductor  may  be  fined  one  thousand  dollars  !  This 
race  distinction  on  the  cars  serves  no  useful,  honorable  pur¬ 
pose  which  classified  passenger  tickets  would  not  serve.  But 
of  all  the  humiliation,  wrong  and  robbery  possible  against 
a  free  people,  the  devil  and  the  Sicilian  tyrants  working  to¬ 
gether  could  never  have  devised  a  more  ingenious  scheme 
than  the  “Jim  Crow”  car. 

As  to  the  courts.  Until  1870  the  laws  of  Iowa  forbade 
the  Negro  to  practice  law;  many  states  sought  to  invalidate 
or  restrict  the  testimony  of  a  Negro  witness  against  a  white 
person;  and  most  reluctantly  of  all  has  any  state  conceded  the 
Negro  the  right  to  be  a  juror,  even  where  both  parties  to  the 
suit  are  Negroes.  In  law  and  in  theory  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  March  30,  1870,  repealed  all  statutes  and  nullified  all 
constitutional  clauses  discriminating  against  people  on  ac¬ 
count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  but  in 
practice  in  the  United  States  the  Negro  is  still  handicapped 
as  a  lawyer,  discredited  as  a  witness  and  almost  universally 
excluded  from  juries.  This  is  queer  again  in  the  face  of  the 
almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  courts  to  the  eftect  that  the 
Negro  juryman  is  more  inclined  to  convict  a  real  Negro  crim¬ 
inal  than  is  the  white  juryman. 

The  Reconstruction  constitutions  of  the  South,  in  1868 
and  1869,  following  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  gave  the 
Negroes  the  ballot.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  not 
the  will  of  the  white  majority.  And  it  must  always  be  said 
of  these  Reconstruction  governments  that,  whatever  faults 
they  may  have  had,  they  ma'de  the  first,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  last  serious  and  straight-going  efiferts  to  establish  real 
democratic-republican  organization  in  the  South.  In  this  era 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  in  1866  the  Negro  was  given  the  bal¬ 
lot  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  On  June  8,  1867, 
the  Congress  gave  the  ballot  to  the  Negroes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  over  the  President’s  veto  and  against  the  will  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  In  a  popular  vote  on  the  proposition 
the  city  of  Washington  returned  6521  yotes  aeainst  enfran- 


chising  the  blacks  and  35  votes  for  it;  while  Georgetown  re¬ 
turned  the  interesting  figures  of  812  votes  against  the  piopo- 
sition,  and  for  it  one  vote.  This  record  of  fifty  years  ago  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  would  be  the  conditions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  if  it  were  left  to  its  own  devices. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Negro’s 
actual  freedom,  which  brought  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
Congress  rather  slowly  around  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  Fourteenth,  and  when  that  failed,  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  I  repeat  that  if,  after  the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  the  legislatures  and  courts  and  other  creatures 
of  the  popular  suffage  had  shown  a  genius  for  doing  justice 
to  the  Negro,  it  is  likely  that  his  friends  in  Congress  would 
have  forgotten  him  entirely,  that  the  two  subsequent  Amend¬ 
ments  would  not  have  been  proposed  and  that  he  would  have 
been  left  outside  of  the  Constitutional  pale  of  citizenship  in¬ 
definitely.  The  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  put  the  enemies  of  freedom  successively  on  trial 
nd  each  tim;  th;/  f tiled.  Yea,  even  against  the  decree  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  have  they  defeated  democracy  by 
indirection  and  duplicity.  If  the  aim  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  should  be  finally  defeated,  it  would  be  the  ultimate  fail¬ 
ure  of  democracy, — but  there  are  late  indications  that  in 
the  end  it  will  not  fail.  And  of  all  the  many — angled  struggles 
which  the  colored  people  are  supporting  in  this  country  for 
their  advancement  and  ultimate  security,  the  central  aim 
of  everyfighting  line  should  be  full-fledged  citizenship. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  plain  statement 
that  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  of  America  does  not 
get  a  “square  deal.’’  But  we  observe  frequent  efforts  to 
minimize  the  appearance  of  the  great  wrong  by  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  statement  that  it  is  “natural”  under  the  circumstances. 
I  call  the  statement  ambiguous,  because  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  every  fact  of  life  and  history  is  natural:  all  virtue  and 
vice,  lust  and  love  are  natural.  Many  natural  things  are  very 
undesirable,  and  fortunately  some  of  them  are  not  indestructi¬ 
ble  or  unalterable.  It  may  be  natural  for  the  white  race  to  dis¬ 
franchise,  “Jim-Crow”  and  burn  Negroes,  but  the  Negro  is 


naturally  opposed  to  that  procedure.  Is  it  not  natural  for 
the  victim  to  be  uncomfortable  under  these  things,  to  com¬ 
plain  against  them,  to  organize  and  fight  them  ?  The  natural¬ 
ness  of  injustice,  if  it  be  natural,  does  not  make  it  one  whit 
more  just.  It  is  natural,  or  at  least  it  is  historic,  that  men 
will  rob  and  commit  murder  and  bastardy — but  there  seems 
to  be  something  in  man  which  is  higher  than  nature  and 
which  fights  against  these  things. 

The  same  sort  of  fallacy  in  reasoning  is  resorted  to  when 
the  effort  is  made  to.  palliate  the  wrongs  done  in  one  section 
by  stating  the  fact  that  the  same  or  similar  wrongs  have  been 
done,  are  being  done  or  will  be  done  to  the  Negro  in  other 
sections  or  eventually  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
What  on  earth  has  this  to  do  with  the  wrong,  except  to  make 
it  more  horrible  ?  Does  it  justify  wrong  to  show  that  other 
people  did  it,  do  it  or  may  do  it  ?  If  so,  then  sin  itself  ought 
to  be  the  fairest  thing  in  the  world,  for  all  men  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries  have  committed  it.  The  poor  sinning  South 
pains- takingly  points  out  and  tabulates  every  single  instance 
of  its  own  wrongs  against  black  men  which  can  be  found  re¬ 
peated  in  the  North, — and  when  the  North  slips  from  virtue 
in  the  same  path,  it  cries  out  Pharisaically  that  such  horrors 
are  common  or  even  popular  in  the  South.  If  mere  ubiquity 
justifies,  remember  that  the  devil’s  work  is  ubiquitous,  too. 

Again,  J  have  read  books  and  arguments  that  sought  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  industrial,  civic  and  political  dis¬ 
criminations  against  the  Negro  by  saying  not  only  that  these 
practices  are  “not  confined  to  any  section  of  the  country,’’ 
but  also  that  such-and-such  an  evil  did  not  even  1  ‘originate”  in 
the  South.  We  are  told  with  great  unction  that  Philadelphia 
atid  San  Francisco  once  excluded  Negroes  from  street 
cars  altogether,  that  slavery  originated  in  the  commerce  of 
the  North,  and  that  Jim-Crowism  was  first  met  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  I  have  heard  that  the  devil  was  first  met  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden,  but  he  is  none  the  less  the  devil.  And  as  to 
origin,  who  cares  where  the  smallpox  or  the  yellow  fever 
originated?  It  is  their  nature,  not  their  origin,  which  makes 
them  horrible. 
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There  is  really  no  room  for  one  section  to  boast  or  to 
proudly  accuse  the  other.  So  far  as  the  Negro’s  experiences 
go.  both  sections  need  to  improve  perhaps  in  their  ideals  but 
certainly  in  their  practices  respecting  democratic  liberties  and 
human  brotherhood.  Let  the  Negro  and  his  friends  realize 
that  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  represent  not  a  backward  step  but  a  stride 
forward  in  civilization,  and  that  they  were  fostered  apd  rati¬ 
fied,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  burden  which  they 
may  have  put  upon  the  white  race  in  the  South,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  races,  at  all  times,  in  all  America. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  YEAR. 


BY  JOHN  W.  CROMWELL. 


The  following  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  is  self- 
explanatory  :  “That  the  Academy  publish  a  list  of  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspaper  articles  bearing  otl  the 
Negro  Question,  with  appropriate  comment.”  A  letter  sent 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  brought  from  the  Chief  Bibliog¬ 
rapher  the  following  reply:  “Titles  of  books  relating  to  the 
Negro  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  Cumulative  Book  Index, 
published  monthly;  articles  in  magazines,  etc.,  are  listed  in 
the  Readers’  Guide  to  periodical  literature  and  its  supple¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  annual  magazine  subject  index;  legal  litera¬ 
ture  is  indexed  in  the  index  to  legal  periodicals  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  medicine  in  the  Index  Medicus.  These  publications  are 
all  subject  indexes  and  to  approach  the  matter  from  the  side 
of  Negro  authorship  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  with  some 
such  book  a^  “Who’s  Who  of  the  Colored  Race,”  which  would 
enable  the  compiler  to  pick  out  the  Negro  authors.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  indexes  to  see  whether 
these  authors  had  published  anything  during  the  current  year. 
A  source  of  additional  titles,”  continues  the  letter,  “would  be 
the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Negro  race. 
These  frequently  note  pamphlets,  privately  or  obscurely  print¬ 
ed  books  which  do  not  get  into  the  regular  lists.” 

This  reference  to  “Who’s  Who,”  a  book  just  issued,  shows 
that  the  Academy  is  beginning  this  work  at  a  very  propitious 
time.  One  year  ago  “Who’s  Who”  was  only  a  prospect ;  now 
it  is  a  realization,  the  most  important  this  year  in  this  field 
of  bibliography.  Its  price,  $6.00,  may  restrict  its  circulation 
to  public  libraries;  colleges  and  universities  until  some  worthier 
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publicatiori  appears  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  similarly 
named  publications  which  include  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
the  world  dver. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  Negro  Yearbook,  by  Monroe 
N.  Work,  in  charge  of  Division  of  Records  and  Research  at 
Tuskegee.  This  is  an  annual  encyclopedia  of  the  Negro,  for 
its  scope  includes  the  population  of  the  earth  by  races,  the 
periodicals  published  by  Africans,  “where  black  men  govern,” 
Negroes  and  Spanish  Explorers,  Negro  Slavery  in  Colonies 
and  in  States,  Abolition,  Agitation,  Slavery  and  Religious  De¬ 
nominations,  Slave  Insurrections,  the  Underground  Railroad, 
Civil  Status,  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  Negro  Soldiers,  The 
Church,  Education  Before  and  Since  the  Civil  War,  Arts, 
Occupations,  Inventions,  Agriculture,  Crime,  Health,  Popu¬ 
lation,  National  and  Fraternal  Organizations,  Social  Settle¬ 
ments,  Periodical  publications  and  bibliographies  pertaining  to 
the  Negro.  In  no  other  publication  of  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages  is  so  much  information  assembled.  The  price,  35 
cents,  should  warrant  its  circulation  wherever  there  is  found 
school,  college  or  church,  student  or  professional  man  who 
affects  a  serious  study  of  our  relative  conditions  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  broader  ones  of  country  and  civilization. 

“The  Negro,”  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D.,  No.  91 
in  the  Home  University  Library  of  H.  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
traces  in  twelve  chapters  the  evolution  of  the  race  from 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  from  its  original  habitat,  from  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent  to  the  period  when  the  power  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  race  were  generally  recognized,  up  to  the  rise  of 
the  slave  trade,  with  its  blighting  effect  on  conditions  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Negro  Problem  in 
the  United  States.  Suggestions  for  further  reading  follow. 
An  index  and  maps  add  to  its  adaptation  and  value. 

“Education  of  the  Negro  Before  1860,”  by  Carter  G. 
Woodson,  Ph.  D.  (Macmillan),  embraces  the  results  of  an 
intensive  study  of  educational  conditions  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  from  Colonial  days  to  the  Civil  War.  The  in- 
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fiuence  of  the  Quaker,  the  Jesuit  and  thd  Abolitionist  is  traced 
to  its  fruitage,  contributory  to  the  laws  which  gave  the  public 
school  system  in  the  South.  This  book  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  investigator  and  the  student. 

“The  Black  Man’s  Burden,”  by  William  H.  Holtzclaw,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Utica  (Miss.)  N  &  I.  Institute  for  the  training 
of  colored  young  men  and  women,  is  also  a  book  of  the  year. 
The  introduction  is  written  by  Booker  T.  Washington.  It  tells 
the  story  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  the  black  belt  of 
Mississippi  hardly  less  thrilling  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
that  of  Tuskegee  itself,  of  which  the  author  is  a  graduate. 

Among  publications  of  a  sociological  nature  are  “Colored 
People  of  Chicago,  Ill. L.  H.  Bowen  ;  Industries  Among 
Negroes  in  St.  Louis,”  by  W.  A.  Crossland;  “The  Negro  as  a 
Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent,”  by  C.  H.  McChord; 
“Urban  Conditions  in  Harlem,”  by  E.  F.'  Dycloff  (Outlook, 
108:949-54);  ditto,  by  E.  D.  Jones  (Outlook,  109:  597); 
“Manual  of  Freedmen’s  Progress,”  by  Francis  H.  Warren, 
Secretary  of  Freedmen’s  Progress  Commission.  This  volume 
of  372  pages  was  authorized  by  Act  47,  Public  Acts  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1915. 

Political  conditions  of  the  Negro  Problem  are  discussed  in 
the  “Aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,”  by  Powell  Clayton;  “Po¬ 
litical  History  of  Slavery,”  by  J.  Z.  George ;  “Studies  in  South: 
Parties  and  Politics  of  Georgia,”  by  C.  M.  Thompson;  “Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s  Attitude,”  by  H.  W.  Wilbur ;  Police  Control  in 
South  Carolina,”  by  H.  M.  Henry;  “Slavery  Early  Heritage 
of  the  South”;  “America’s  Greatest  Problem,”  R.  W.  Shu- 
feldt.  Though  all  these  are  white  authors,  they  are  in  an 
objective  sense  inclusive  in  an  American  Negro  Bibliography. 

“Negro  Wit  and  Humor,”  by  M.  F.  Harmon;  “Mexico 
as  an  Asylum  for  the  Negro,”  by  O.  M.  Donaldson;  “Morals 
and  Manners  Among  Negro  Americans,”  by  Dr.  W.  F.  B. 
Du  Bois  are  other  titles  that  reflect  current  thought. 

When  we  invade  the  realm  of  the  magazine,  the  newspaper 
or  other  periodical  we  find  a  variety  of  topics  and  different, 
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phases  of  the  same  general  subject.  The  range  discussed  in 
the  magazine  intensifies  popular  thought  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  reading  of  books  by  the  relatively  smaller  number  of 
individuals. 

“Thinking  White  Down  South,”  in  Outlook  111 :  9-10,  does 
not  on  its  face  suggest  its  pertinence  to  this  question. 

“My  View  of  Segregation  Laws,”  by  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  New  Republic,  51 : 113-14. 

The  Negro  Exposition  at  Richmond  is  given  greater  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  (52:85-8)  than  elsewhere. 
“The  Country’s  Attitude  Towards  the  Negro,”  by  Oswald  G. 
Villard,  in  Nation  (99:788-40),  and  the  same  publication 
(100:187-8)  ;  the  conferring  of  the  Spingarn  medal  to  E.  E. 
Just,  member  of  this  Academy;  “The  Education  of  the  Mind 
of  the  Negro  Child  in  School  and  Society”  (1:357-60),  and 
“The  Southern  Tribute  to  a  Negro,”  in  Dial  (59:409-10). 

“Segregation  and  the  Vote”  embraces  more  than  a  third  of 
fifty  titles  not  otherwise  mentioned.  The  recent  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dealing  with  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Grandfather  clauses  of  Southern  constitu¬ 
tions  and  statutes,  is  discussed  in  8  Law  and  Bankruptcy, 
8:236-6.  The  Literary  Digest  (Vol.  15:5)  gives  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  the  subject.  The  Nation  prophesies  the  end  of  the 
Negro  politically  in  100  years  (100:443  of  April  12,  1915). 
The  Independent  on  the  other  hand  (Vol.  88:3-4),  sees  the 
wrong  of  these  clauses  righted.  The  Outlook  in  110:486-7 
(June  30,  1915),  gives  another  view. 

Other  ways  of  discrimination  by  which  the  purpose  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  may  yet  be  defeated  will  be  found  in 
“Everybody”  (33:251-2).  “The  South  and  the  Negro  Vote” 
forms  the  title  of  an  elaborate  article  in  the  North  American 
Review,  by  J.  C.  Hemphill  (202:213-19),  while  “Our  Debt 
to  the  Negro”  is  the  theme  in  Miss.  R.  38:  772.  Sociological 
features,  Hordes  and  Housing,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  Survey,  34:67,  158-9;  Business  Men,  in  34:550; 
and  Loosening  of  Louisiana,  in  34:266-9.  Titustown,  a  new 
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community  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  given  special  notice  iri 
34 : 531,  and  B.  T.  Washington,  in  Conference,  Charities  and 
Correction,  1914:121-7. 

The  Separate  Coach  Statutes  and  Their  Constitutionality 
are  discussed  in  Central  Law  Journal,  43:44  (January  15, 
1915)  ;  18  Law  Notes,  182  213  (January  7,  1915)  ;  20  Va. 
Law  Register,  781-785  (February  15,  1915).  These  will  tend 
to  such  race  discrimination  as  to  affect  Civil  Rights,  and  as 
such  are  treated  in  50  Nat.  Cor.  Reg.,  595. 

“The  Saloon  as  a  Place  of  Public  Amusement”  is  brought 
under  review  in  49  Amer.  Law  Review,  131.  “Segregation:  A 
Burning  Question  in  Southern  Social  Adjustments,”  is  made 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  Philip  A.  Bruce,  the  well-known 
Southern  author,  in  Hibberts  Journal,  13  V.  867-86.  B.  F. 
Benson,  in  Va.  L.  Reg.  n.  s.  330-356,  treats  the  local  segrega¬ 
tion  ordinances.  Their  application  to  rural  Southern  com¬ 
munities  is  the  theme  in  "Survey,  33:375-7.  The  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  these  ordinances  is  briefly  considered  in  13  Mich. 
Rev.,  599-600;  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  59:620,  ID.  and  in  New 
Republic,  November  22-29,  1915.  “The  Roots  of  the  War  in 
the  Race  Question”  is  a  very  illuminating  article  by  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May. 

Three  notable  books,  the  product  of  the  year  1915,  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  They  are  all  devoted  to  Ne¬ 
groes  of  th/  Eighteenth  Century,  and  are  the  outcome  of  the 
activities,  the  enterprise  and  the  research  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  that  by  white  Americans.  The  titles  are  (1) 
“Phillis  Wheatley  (Phillis  Peters)  Poems  and  Letters:  First 
Collected  Edition,”  edited  by  Charles  Fred  Heartman,  with  an 
appreciation  by  Arthur  A.  Schomburg,  112  pages.  Ben  Day 
paper,  50  on  Fabriano  hand-made  paper,  and  10  on  Japan 
vellum. 

(2)  “Phillis  Wheatley  (Phillis  Peters)  :  A  Critical  Attempt 
and  a  Bibliography  of  Her  Writings,”  by  Charles  Fred  Heart- 
man;  99  copies  of  this  were  printed  by  the  author  on  Alex¬ 
andra  Japan  paper.  There  are  50  pages  in  this  bibliography, 
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from  which  we  learn  that  there  are  43  titles  of  different  edi¬ 
tions  of  Phillis  Wheatley’s  poems.  The  forty-third  is  that  of 
six  broadsides  relating  to  Phillis  Wheatley,  with  portrait  and 
fac-simile  of  her  handwritings;  25 copies  of  this  were  printed 
for  the  same  publisher.  They  consist  of  four  pages  and  eight 
productions  on  eight  leaves. 

The  last  (3)  item  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  It 
flashes  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  a  Negro  belonging  to 
Joseph  Lloyd,  of  Queen’s  Village,  on  Long  Island,  now  in 
Hartford.  The  title  is  “Jupiter  Hammon:  American  Negro 
Poet.  Selections  From  His  Writings  and  a  Bibliography.”  By 
Oscar  Wegelin,  with  five  fac-similes;  99  copeis  were  printed 
for  Charles  Fred  Heartman,  New  York,  1915.  Jupiter  Ham¬ 
mon  was  the  first  member  of  his  race  to  write  and  publish 
poetry  in  this  country.  One  of  his  poems  was  printed  before 
Phillis  Wheatley  had  written  her  first  poem. 

This  bibliography  is  slightly  connected  with  that  of  books 
issued  before  the  present  year,  such  as  “Negro  Culture  in 
West  Africa,”  by  George  W.  Ellis,  290  pages;  “The  Haitian 
Revolution  From  1791  to  1804,”  by  T.  G.  Steward,  292  pages; 
“The  Facts  of  Reconstruction,”  by  John  R.  Lynch,  326  pages; 
“Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage,”  by  Kelly  Miller,  and  “The 
Negro  in  American  History,”  by  John  W.  Cromwell,  296  pp. 
which  have  found  places  in  some  of  the  principal  public 
libraries  of  the  country 

“Redder  Blood,”  by  William  M.  Ashby,  published  by  the 
Neale  Publishing  Company,  is  described  as  a  novel  which, 
written  in  literary  English  and  not  in  the  jargon  known  as 
Negro  dialect  ;  a  story  told  for  the  sake  of  the  story  and  not 
a  treatise  under  disguise.  Its  author,  a  Negro,  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College. 
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A  noted  English  lawyer-author  has  declared  that  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  is  the  final  word  of  the  world’s  philos¬ 
ophy;  that  no  ancient  or  modern  thinker  has  uttered  a  profounder 
word.  And  in  the  seventh  verse  of  that  chapter  it  reads,  “Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it.” 

Metaphysicians  tell  us  that  through  his  five  senses,  man  is  in 
touch  with  and  in  relation  to  his  physical  environment  and  a 
(physical  world,  and  that  through  his  reason,  imagination,  con¬ 
science,  aesthetic  and  religious  intuitions,  man  is  in  touch  with 
and  in  relation  to  his  spiritual  environment  and  a  spiritual  world. 
They  also  tell  us  that  at  death,  the  soul  and  body  merely  part 
company  and  go  their  respective  ways.  The  oxygen,  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  other  chemical  elements  in  the  body  mingle  with 
the  material  elements  from  which  they  came.  And  the  soul  of 
man,  the  ego,  the  center  of  self-consciousness,  recognitive  mem¬ 
ory  and  reflective  thought,  which  has  maintained  its  identity  amid 
the  changes  of  the  physical  organism,  will  survive  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  organism  and  live  on  and  on  in  the  spirit  world, 
embodied  in  whatever  form  and  clothed  with  whatever  garments 
its  Maker  so  decreed. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  when  you  throw  a  pebble  in  a  stream,  it 
sets  up  a  series  of  ever-widening  circles  until  it  reaches  the  shore. 
They  tell  us  that  when  you  utter  an  audible  sound,  you  start  in 
motion  sound  waves  which  travel-  on  for  miles  and  miles.  So  it 
is  with  the  influence  of  a  human  personality.  It  does  not  end  at 
the  grave.  It  lives  in  the  lives  that  have  been  inspired,  in  the 
example  set  and  the  thoughts  thrown  out. 

Twenty  years  and  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the  soul  of 
Alexander  Crummell  bid  its  bodily  partner  farewell  and  took  its 
flight  to  its  spiritual  home.  But  Alexander  CrummeU’s  terres- 
tial  influence  did  not  end  thus.  It  still  goes  on  and  will  go  on  for 
centuries.  We  will  briefly  review  his  life  and  career  and  then 
estimate  the  weight,  worth  and  significance  of  the  ideas  which  he 
advocated,  for  which  he  lived  and  which  were  incarnated  in  his 
personality. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Crummell,  the  Negro  apostle  of  cul¬ 
ture,  was  a  born  autocrat,  a  man  born  to  command.  And  men 
instinctively  bowed  before  him.  Some  even  trembled  before  his 
wrath. 
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Crummell  was  born  in  New  York  in  1819,  nearly  a  century  ago. 
He  was  the  son  of  Boston  Crummell,  a  prince  of  the  warlike 
Temene  tribe,  who  was  stolen  while  a  boy  playing  on  the  sands 
of  the  seashore.  At  first,  Crummell,  with  George  T.  Downing 
attended  a  school  in  New  York  taught  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
Williams,  then  went  to  the  school  in  Canaan,  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  hauled  into  the  pond  by  those  who  were  angry  because 
the  Negro  was  taught  to  read.  Crummell  with  others  took  refuge 
in  a  barn.  They  were  fired  upon ;  but  Henry  Highland  Garnet 
fired  a  returft  shot,  at  which  they  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 
Then  Crummell  attended  the  Oneida  Institute,  of  which  Beriah 
Green  was  the  President.  He  became  a  priest  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  was  for  twenty  years  a  missionary  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  daring  which  period  he  visited  seventy  tribes.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  in  the  late  sixties  or  the  early  seventies, 
was  for  a  year  or  two  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  New  York, 
and  for  twenty-three  years  rector  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
issuing  his  race  tracts  and  founding  the  American  Negro  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  first  body  to  bring  Negro  scholars  from  all  over  the 
world  together.  He  died  at  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  in  Dr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Anderson’s  summer  home  in  September,  1898,  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

He  was  not  as  famous  a  man  as  Douglass,  because  in  the  most 
eventful  years  of  the  Negro  race’s  history  from  1850  to  1870  he 
was  in  Africa.  When  he  died,  men  like  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  Rochester,  who  were  old  friends  of  his  and  who  knew 
him  intimately,  the  man  and  his  work,  had  already  crossed  the 
mystic  stream  of  death  and  passed  over  to  the  other  shore.  But 
he  was  a  power  in  his  own  race  to  the  last.  Still  in  the  late 
forties,  he  delivered  three  addresses  that  attracted  considerable 
attention.  In  1847  he  addressed  a  colored  convention  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  And  in  1848  he  visited  London  and  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  such  fire,  force,  finish 
and  polish  that  he  made  many  friends,  both  for  himself  and 
his  race. 

He  visited  Liverpool.  He  so  impressed  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  that  he  was  invited  to  officiate  as  minister  in  the  St. 
George’s  Church  at  Evert  on.  of  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eubanks 
was  rector.  The  audience  had  never  heard  a  colored  man  preach 
before.  And  Crummell’s  dignity  and  bearing  in  the  pulpit,  his 
polish  and  refinement,  his  lucid  exposition  of  the  text,  his  sub¬ 
limity  of  thought,  beauty  of  diction,  and  fire  and  force  of  utter¬ 
ance  for  nearly  an  hour  held  that  cultured  audience  spellbound. 
Crummell  made  history  for  the  race  on  that  Sunday  morning  in 
1848.  And  I  suppose  that  Crummell’s  eulogy  on  Clarkson,  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York  City  in  1846,  in  its  grandeur  of  thought, 
sublimity  of  sentiment  and  splendor  of  style,  surpasses  any  ora¬ 
torical  effort  of  any  colored  man  in  the  antebellum  days.  From 
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that  time  until  his  death  in  1898,  Crummell  swayed  both  colored 
and  white  audiences. 

I  remember  in  the  fall  of  1896,  a  Baptist  preacher  lectured  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  tall,  slender,  ven¬ 
erable  looking  man,  with  an  aristocratic  air,  arose  and  stirred  the 
audience  with  his  heroic  words.  The  Baptist  preacher  was  so 
touched  that  he  sought  Crummell  out.  And  then  an  influence 
entered  his  life  that  made  him  a  new  man,  a  stronger  moral  force 
in  the  Baptist  denomination.  I  remember,  too,  when  McKinley 
was  inaugurated  in  1897.  Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  of  varying  degrees  of  culture,  of 
divers  religious  creeds,  came  to  Crummell’s  house  as  a  mecca. 
Some  had  been  thrilled  by  his  sermons  and  commencement  ad¬ 
dresses ;  others  caught  the  inspiration  of  their  lives  from  his 
works,  “Africa  and  America,”  “The  Future  of  Africa,”  and  “The 
Greatness  of  Christ,  and  Other  Sermons.”  Today  his  memory  is 
treasured  in  Washington,  in  cities  of  the  north  and  south,  and 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Such  was  the  influence  the  im¬ 
perial  Crummell  wielded. 

There  you  have  the  historic  Alexander  Crummell,  the  finished 
scholar,  the  magnetic  preacher,  the  brave,  uncompromising  ideal¬ 
ist,  who  was  dreaded  by  imposters  and  fakirs  and  time-servers 
and  flunkies.  He  was  one  of  those  rugged,  adamantine  spirits, 
who  could  stand  against  the  world  for  a  principle,  but  he  was 
gracious,  courteous,  tender  and  sympathetic  withal.  Tall,  slender, 
symmetrical,  erect  in  bearing,  with  a  graceful  and  elastic  walk, 
with  a  refined  and  aristocratic  face  that  was  lighted  up  by  keen 
penetrating  but  kindly  eyes,  and  surrounded  by  the  gray  hair  and 
beard  whiqh  gave  him  a  venerable  appearance,  with  a  rich,  ring¬ 
ing,  resonant  baritone  voice,  which  had  not  lost  its  power  even  in 
old  age,  with  an  air  of  unmistakable  good  breeding  and  a  con¬ 
versation  that  flavored  of  books  and  literature  and  art,  Dr.  Crum¬ 
mell  was  a  man  that  you  could  never  forget,  once  you  met  him  or 
heard  him  preach.  He  frequently  said  that  what  the  race  needed 
was  an  educated  gentry,  and  he  was  himself  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  that  rugged  strength,  tempered  with  Christian  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  refined  benevolence,  which  was  his  ideal,  that  the  race 
has  yet  produced.  Sprung  from  the  fierce  Timene  Tribes,  who 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  cut  to  pieces  a  British  regiment  near 
Sierre  Leone  several  years  ago,  he  possessed  the  tireless  energy, 
the  untamed  spirit  and  the  fearless  daring  that  made  his  warrior 
ancestors  dreaded.  But  like  the  apostle  Paul,  his  native  strength 
was  mellowed  by  the  Christian  religion. 

There  was  an  ineffable  charm  in  his  conversation.  He  was  a 
delightful  companion,  ever  ready  in  wit  and  repartee,  versatile 
and  resourceful  in  debate,  with  the  wide  knowledge  that  is  gained 
by  travel  and  garnered  from  many  fields  of  study.  He  reminded 
me  of  Wendell  Phillips  as  an  orator,  with  the  impression  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  immense  reserve  power  behind  him ;  he  could  fill  a  large 
hall  by  speaking  in  his  natural  conversational  voice.  He  po$- 
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sessed  the  same  keen  Damascus  blade  of  sarcasm  when  aroused. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  the  Negro  race. 

I'n  my  chapter  upon  “The  American  Negro’s  Contribution  to 
Literature,  I  tell  how  beautifully  DuBois  in  his  “Souls  of  Black 
Folk  has  drawn  the  figure  of  a  man,  whom  I  regard  in  some 
respects  the  grandest  character  of  the  Negro  race.  Read  the 
chapter  and  read  Crummell’s  book  upon  “Africa  and  America,” 
and  then  you  will  recognize  the  greatness  of  Crummell.  Some 
people  say  that  great  Negroes  are  jealous  of  each  other.  But 
read  Crummell’s  chapter  upon  Henry  Highland  Garnet  and 
uBois  s  chapter  upon  Crummell,  and  you  will  see  how  kindred 
spirits  appreciate  each  other’s  worth  and  value. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Tuskegee  Institute  will  remember 
February>  1899,  a  memorable  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Hod’s  Theatre  in  behalf  of  that  celebrated  school.  The  Hampton 
Tuskegee  Quartettes  sang.  Dunbar  recited  his  dialect  poems ; 
Dr.  Washington,  as  usual,  spoke  in  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
manner.  But  the  event  that  interested  many  thoughtful  minds 
was  the  paper  of  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois  upon  the  “Striv¬ 
ings  of  a  Negro  for  the  Higher  Life.” 


I.  “The  Negro  Apostle  of  Culture.” 

It  was  for  such  a  delicately  drawn  portrait,  such  a  halo  sur- 
rounded  it,  that  Prof.  William  James  and  other  Bostonians 
doubted  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  a  real  man  and  believed  that 
t  was  the  picture  of  an  ideal,  an  imaginary  Negro.  But  Crum¬ 
mell  was  not  a  dream  creation.  He  was  a  being  who  had  actuaily 
een  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  had  actually  trod  on  these 
terrestrial  shores  and  walked  on  this  earth. 

He  was  indeed  the  Newman  of  the  Negro  pulpit  If  anv  one 

eZL  reAthe  of  his  life-  of  his  struggles  to  get  an 

,  ”  c"’  °  hlf  despair  in  encountering  the  hostility  of  the 
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After  Alexander  Crummell,  the  first  Negro  apostle  of  culture 
had  spent  a  few  years  as  a  student  in  Cambridge  Universitv’ 
England,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  missfanary  upoTthe 
est  coast  of  Africa,  he  returned  about  the  year  ISvCMo  the 
Umted  States,  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  for  twemy  three  years 
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mbton,  D.  C.  Then  he  retired  from  the  ministry. 


II. 


History  of  the  American  Negro  Academv. 
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IU  realize  a  aream  that  he  had  conceived  when  a  cf,, n 
bridge  University,  England.  He  proposed  to  found  and  establiTh 
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the  American  Negro  Academy,  an  organization  composed  of 
Negro  scholars,  whose  membership  should  be  limited  to  forty 
and  whose  purpose  should  be  to  foster  scholarship  and  culture  in 
the  Negro  race  and  encourage  budding  Negro  genius.  He  com¬ 
municated  with  colored  scholars  in  America.  England,  Hayti  and 
Africa.  The  result  was' that  in  March,  1897,  when  McKinley 
was  inaugurated,  the  most  celebrated  scholars  and  writers  in  the 
Negro  race  for  the  first  time  assembled  together  in  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Church  and  formally  organized  into  a  brotherhood  of 
scholars.  Dunbar,  the  poet ;  DuBois,  the  sociologist ;  Scarbor- 
ongh,  the  Greek  scholar;  Kelly  Miller,  the  mathematician;  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Grirnke,  the  theologian;  Prof. John  W.  Cromwell,  the 
historian;  President  R.  R.  Wright,  Principal  Grisham,  Prof.  Love 
and  Prof.  Walter  B.  Hayson,  noted  educators;  Prof.  C.  C.  Cook, 
the  student  of  English  literature,  and  Bishop  J.  Albert  Johnson, 
the  brilliant  preacher,  were  among  those  present.  Bishop  Tanner, 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  and  'two  or  three  other  bishops  were 
enrolled  as  members,  and  such  distinguished  foreign  Negroes  as 
Prof.  Harper  were  added  as  members.  The  Academy  seemed 
destined  to  do  for  the  Negro  race  what  the  French  Academy  did 
for  France. 

But  Crummell  soon  died;  DuBois  was  elected  president.  The 
industrial  fad  swept  over  the  country  and  men  soon  forgot  the 
Academy.  But  Prof.  John  Wesley  Cromwell,  the  secretary.  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Grirnke,  the  treasurer,  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  Prof.  C.  C. 
Cook  and  Prof.  John  L.  Love,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  did  not 
despair.  In  December,  1902,  the  Academy  startled  the  country 
by  a  two  days’  session  in  which  a  series  of  papers  were  read  upon 
“The  Religion  of  the  Negro.”  The  papers  of  Prof.  Harper,  the 
Rev.  Orishatukeh  Faduma  and  Dr.  Matthew  Anderson  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time.  Later  the  “Literary 
Digest”  noticed  my  paper  upon  “A  Historical  and  Psychological 
Account  of  the  Genius  and  Development  of  the  Negro’s  Re¬ 
ligion.”  In  December,  1903,  Archibald  H.  Grirnke  was  elected  as 
President.  The  Academy  took  a  new  lease  of  life  and  in  March, 
1905,  a  brilliant  series  of  papers  were  read  upon  “The  Negro  and 
the  Elective  Franchise.”  They  were  afterwards  published  in  an 
eighty-five  page  pamphlet  and  they  remain  today  the  best  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  Negro  Suffrage  and  Southern  Disfranchisement. 

The  session  of  the  Academy  in  December,  1906,  was  held  in 
Howard  University,  and  at  that  session  the  audience  that  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  small  chapel  of  Howard  University  listened  to  an 
illuminating  discussion  upon  the  “Economic  Condition  of  the 
Negro.”  Kelly  Miller’s  paper  upon  “Labor  Conditions  in  the 
North”  attracted  some  attention  in  the  “Washington  Post.”  I  do 
hope  the  scholars  of  the  race  will  perpetuate  the  organization, 
which  was  the  dream  of  Crummell’s  life.  I  well  remember  the 
Saturday  in  September,  1898,  when  I  received  a  card  from  Walter 
B.  Hayson,  Crummell’s  protege,  announcing  that  Crummell  was 
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dying.  I  hurried  to  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  but  Crummell  had 
breathed  his  last  and  his  body  was  carried  to  New  York  City. 
For  two  hours  on  Monday  night  I  walked  up  and  down  the  beach 
at  Asbury  Park.  I  looked  up  at  the  stars  shining  so  silently  in 
the  immensity  of  space  and  heard  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
ocean  as  it  rolled  and  broke  upon  the  shore.  In  the  silent  mid¬ 
night  hour,  Nature’s  calmness  and  repose  seemed  to  touch  my 
soul  and  then  from  the  depth  of  my  being  came  the  cry,  “Crum¬ 
mell  is  not  dead,  but  he  liveth ;  he  is  now  with  his  God  and 
Maker.” 

No  man  is  bigger  than  the  idea  that  dominates  him,  and  that 
he  embodies  in  his  life.  If  his  personality  is  grand  and  sublime, 
he  will  live  on  in  the  moral  world.  But  if  his  ideas  are  not 
progressive,  he  will  not  live  long  in  the  thought  world.  Dr. 
Alexander  Crummell  believed  that  the  Negro  belonged  to  the 
genus  vir  as  well  as  to  the  genus  homo,  that  he  could  be  included 
in  the  class  aner  as  well  as  anthropos,  that  he  had  a  soul  to  be 
trained  as  well  as  a  body  to  be  clothed,  sheltered  and  fed.  In  a 
word,  he  believed  that  the  Negro  was  made  out  of  the  same  clay 
as  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  same  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  and  was  entitled  to  the  same  treatment,  con¬ 
sideration,  rights  and  privileges  as  other  men. 

The  question  is,  were  the  soaring  ideals  that  inspired  Dr. 
Crummell’s  effort  dreams  of  the  imagination,  or  were  they 
grounded  in  reality?  Did  his  perspective  belong  to  the  class  of 
mirages  in  the  desert,  or  did  his  Weltauschanung  belong  to  that 
class  of  visions,  of  which  it  was  said  in  Proverbs,  “Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish?” 

We  can  only  answer  those  questions  by  studying  the  state  of 
the  American  mind  when  the  Academy  was  formed.  In  1776, 
the  high  sounding  and  world  resounding  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed,  which  said  that  all  men  were  created  free 
and  equal  and  had  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  And  yet  some  of  the  signers  of  that 
Declaration  held  slaves.  Why  was  it?  The  late  Prof.  William 
Graham  Summer  of  Yale  said  that  it  was  because  they  did  not 
regard  the  Negro  as  a  man. 

And  the  whole  slavery  debate  hinged  on  the  question  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Negro,  hinged  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  possessed  the  intellectual,  ethical,  aesthetical  and  religious  po¬ 
tentialities  and  possibilities  which  white  men  possessed,  hinged 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Negro  did  or  did  not  possess 
a  soul.  The  South  said  that  the  Negro  was  a  beast  and  not  a 
man,  and  was  not  capable  of  intellectual  or  moral  improvement. 
In  Georgia  and  other  states,  they  took  particular  pains  to  see  that 
the  Negro  had  no  chance  or  opportunity  for  mental  improvement. 
In  Georgia  they  would  fine  and  imprison  a  white  man  and  whip 
and  imprison  a  colored  man  who  was  caught  teaching  a  slave  to 
read  and  write. 


The  great  Calhoun  said  that  “The  Negro  race  was  so  inferior 
that  it  had  never  produced  a  single  individual  who  could  con¬ 
jugate  a  Greek  verb.”  Dr.  Crummell  in  his  paper  before  the 
American  Negro  Academy  upon  “The  Attitude  of  the  American 
Mind  Towards  the  Negro  Intellect,”  wittily  said  that  Calhoun 
must  have  expected  Greek  verbs  to  grow  in  Negro  brains  by  some 
process  of  spontaneous  generation,  as  he  never  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  putting  a  Greek  grammar  in  the  hands  of  a  Negro 
student. 

But  ere  long  arose  Dr.  Blyden,  the  linguist  and  Arabic  scholar ; 
Prof.  Scarborough,  who  wrote  a  Greek  text  book  and  “The  Bird 
of  Aristophanes”  and  the  “Thematic  Vowel  in  th-  Greek  Verb;” 
Dr.  Grimke,  the  theologian;  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  arose.  Colored  students  of  Harvard  like  Greener,  Grimke, 
DuBois,  Trotter,  Stewart,  Bruce,  Hill  and  Locke,  and  Bouchet, 
McGuinn,  Faduma,  Baker,  Crawford  and  Pickens  of  Yale  arose, 
who  demonstrated  every  kind  of  intellectual  capacity.  Then 
Trumbull  of  Brown,  Forbes  and  Lewis  of  Amherst,  Wright  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hoffman  and  Wilkinson  of  Ann 
Arbor  University,  also  won  honors.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  surgeon,  Dunbar  as  a  poet,  Chestnut  as  a 
novelist,  Tanner  as  an  artist,  and  Coleridge  Taylor  as  a  musician. 

So  in  the  days  when  the  American  Negro  Academy  came  into 
existence,  the  Bourbons  of  the  south  and  their  northern  sym¬ 
pathizers  realized  that  the  Negro  had  achieved  distinction  in  in¬ 
tellectual  fields,  where  they  said  he  would  be  like  fish  out  of  water. 

So  then  they  changed  their  tack.  They  then  said  that  the 
Negro  could  be  educated,  but  education  made  him  “a  builder  of 
air  castles,/  in  the  words  of  their  colored  spokesman,  and  made 
him  useless  to  his  own  people.  They  barred  the  educated  Negro 
from  employment  in  keeping  with  his  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes 
and  previous  training  and  inclination,  and  then  said  that  he 
couldn’t  make  a  living.  They  said  the  Negro  was  mentally  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  then  reduced  the  curriculum  in 
the  state  colleges  and  high  schools  to  keep  him  mentally  inferior. 

At  the  same  time, they  encouraged  the  Negro  churches  and 
looked  with  favor  upon  laboring  men  and  washerwomen  using 
their  hard  earned  savings  to  erect  costly  churches.  Why  did 
they  look  cross-eyed  at  and  frown  at  the  higher  education  of  the 
Negro,  which  they  said  made  him  impractical,  while  they  smiled 
and  looked  with  satisfaction  at  his  religion,  which  they  didn’t 
take  seriously,  but  regarded  as  a  dope  ?  Why  did  they  emphasize 
education  and  minimize  religion  for  white  men,  and  on  the 
other  hand  minimize  education  and  emphasize  religion  for  black 
men  ?  Why  did  they  set  up  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities  as 
the  white’s  ideal  of  education  and  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  as  the 
colored  man’s  ideal  ? 

These  Bourbons  of  the  south  and  their  northern  sympathizers 
had  a  definite  propaganda  and  programme  regarding  the  Negro. 
Their  plan  wras  to  reduce  the  colored  race  to  a  race  of  hewers  ©f 
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wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  disfranchise  the  Negro,  run  him 
out  of  Congress  and  lucrative  political  jobs  in  the  south,  to  jim- 
crow  him  and  segregate  him.  They  knew  that  religion  would 
act  as  a  narcotic  and  opiate  and  that  it  would  keejp  his  eyes  and 
mind  centered  upon  the  golden  streets,  jeweled  pavements,  sap¬ 
phire  walls  and  white-robed  angels  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  while 
they  were  robbing  him  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  which  were 
won  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

They  knew  that  to  educate  him  would  be  to  open  his  eyes,  to 
cause  him  to  think  and  to  prevent  his  being  camouflaged.  They 
knew  that  to  educate  him  would  be  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
his  lot  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  knew  that  to  educate 
him  would  introduce  the  leaven  of  divine  discontent  into  his 
being.  They  knew  that  to  educate  him  would  cause  him  to 
aspire  to  something  higher  than  hard  labor  or  menial  service. 
They  knew  that  to  educate  him  would  cause  him  to  know  that 
robbing  him  of  the  ballot  was  reducing  him  to  a  pariah  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  society  and  making  him  a  political  outcast.  They 
knew  that  to  educate  the  Negro  would  cause  him  to  know  that 
when  he  was  being  jim-crowed  and  segregated,  a  caste  system 
based  on  the  color  of  the  skin  was  being  established  in  America. 
In  a  word,  those  Americans  who  desired  to  rob  the  Negro  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Civil  War  and  to  reduce  him  as  far  as  possible  to  his 
previous  status  as  a  slave,  knew  that  to  educate  the  Negro  was 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  restrictions  which  they  were 
trying  to  impose  upon  him  were  giving  him  a  social,  civil,  political 
and  economic  status  which  was  lower  than  that  of  the  illiterate 
emigrant  from  Europe,  lower  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Hindoo,  Indian  and  Filipino.  In  a  word,  they  knew  that  to 
educate  the  Negro  would  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  color 
of  his  skin  was  a  mark  of  shame  and  a  badge  of  dishonor  and 
that  a  caste  prejudice  based  upon  color,  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  to  the  democratic  principles  underlying 
this  government.  In  a  word,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  their  programme  with  the  Ne°ro 
educated.  And  these  are  the  reasons  why  twenty  years  ago*  it 
was  regarded  as  unwise  and  dangerous  to  give  the  Negro  any 
higher  education  above  the  three  R’s  and  a  training  in  the  trades. 
And  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  were  asleep  at  the 
switch  twenty  years  ago.  They  eagerly  swallowed  the  sugar- 
coated  and  chocolate-coated  pills.  They  took  the  medicine  which 
their  Anglo-Saxon  friends  offered  because  it  was  honeyed  and 
sugared  with  a  few  fat  jobs  and  contributions  to  churches  and 
schools.  And  while  they  slept,  as  Samson  slept  on  the  lap  of 
Delilah,  they  were  shorn  of  their  political  and  civil  locks  and 
awoke  one  bright  morning  to  find  that  their  strength  was  gone. 

It  was  a  rude  awakening  that  they  experienced  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  when  the  edict  went  forth  that  all  American  citizens, 


black  as  well  as  white  men,  were  subject  to  the  selective  draft. 
It  was  a  rude  awakening  that  they  experienced,  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  sons  must  cross  the  ocean  and  give  their  lives 
to  bring  a  freedom  to  war-ridden  Europe,  which  was  denied  their 
race  in  this  country.  It  was  a  rude  awakening  that  they  expe¬ 
rienced  when  they  realized  that  they  who  only  experienced  par¬ 
tial  citizenship  in  this  country  were  called  upon  to  make  the  same 
sacrifice  in  blood  and  treasure  as  their  fairer-skinned  brothers, 
who  had  experienced  the  full  blessings  of  citizenship. 

A  Baptist  preacher  whom  I  met  in  St.  Eouis  a  year  ago  voiced 
the  thought  of  the  entire  colored  race  when  he  said,  “Ferris, 
what  a  mighty  big  price  we  have  to  pay  for  a  little  freedom.” 

It  was  a  rude  awakening,  when  Hog  Island  was  calling  for 
riveters  and  the  Remington  Company  at  Eddystone  for  machin¬ 
ists,  and  yet  would  turn  down  colored  men  who  were  capable. 
It  was  a  rude  awakening,  when  colored  men  and  women  who 
passed  the  Civil  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  war  times 
and  were  certified,  were  turned  down  because  of  their  color.  It 
was  a  rude  awakening,  when  colored  soldiers  could  fight  and  die 
side  by  side  with  white  soldiers  in  France,  and  yet  couldn’t  visit 
the  same  service  camps  in  America.  And  it  was  a  still  ruder 
awakening,  when  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carried  color  prejudice  to 
France  where  it  had  never  existed  before  and  attempted  to 
jim-crow  and  segregate  the  very  colored  soldiers  who  were  fight¬ 
ing  to  save  France  and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  American  mind  twenty-two  years, 
when  Dr.  Alexander  Crummell  gathered  his  colored  friends 
around  him  and  formed  the  Academy.  The  same  reason  that 
led  the  American  mind  to  discountenance  the  Negro’s  higher 
aspirations  and  strivings  and  longings  caused  Dr.  Crummell  to 
encourage  them.  He  realized  that  living  in  the  same  country 
with  the  American  white  man,  facing  the  same  problems  and  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Negro  needed  the  same  kind  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  that  the  white  man  needed,  or  he  would  lag  hopelessly  behind 
in  the  race  of  life.  General  Armstrong  once  triumphantly  told 
a  class  of  colored  students  at  Hampton,  “Hampton  will  give  you 
enough  education  to  cope  with  any  colored  men  you  may  meet.” 
But  Dr.  Alexander  Crummell  saw  deeper.  He  saw  that  the 
Negro  needed  also  an  education  that  would  enable  him  to  cope 
on  equal  intellectual  terms  with  any  white  men  that  he  might 
meet.  For  that  reason  the  Negro  needed  to  dip  into  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  sciences,  anthropology 
and  ethnology;  needed  in  a  word  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
trend  of  modern  science  and  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought. 

Dr.  Crummell  was  right.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the 
Negro’s  history  when  he  needed  trained  and  well-equipped  leader¬ 
ship,  it  is  now,  when  the  recent  world  war  has  brought  about  a 
new  earth,  when  new  problems  affecting  Europe,  America  and 
Africa  are  pressing  for  solution,  and  when  a  readjustment  of 
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social,  political  and  industrial  conditions  will  be  made,  not  only 
in  Europe  and  Africa  but  in  America.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
in  the  Negro’s  history  when  he  needed  trained  and  well-equipped 
leadership,  it  is  now  when  tens  of  thousands  of  black  Africans 
and  black  Americans  have  demonstrated  on  scores  of  blood¬ 
stained  battlefields  in  France  that  heroism  can  wear  a  sable  hue 
and  be  clothed  in  ebony;  when  the  American  Negro  proved  his 
patriotism  and  loyalty  by  subscribing  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  the 
War  Chest,  War  Savings  Stamps  and  by  Red  Cross  service,  and 
when  by  reason  of  his  helping  to  lay  low  the  Prussian  menace  to 
civilization,  he  has  established  his  title  clear  to  recognition  and 
respectful  consideration. 

At  a  time,  when  the  humanitarian  plums  will  be  handed  out  at 
the  Peace  Table  at  Versailles,  at  a  time  when  the  small  and  weak 
nations  of  Europe  will  have  their  day  in  court,  at  a  time  when  the 
oppressed  and  suppressed  peoples  of  Europe,  Palestine  and  Ar¬ 
menia  will  have  their  innings,  now  is  the  time  for  the  Negro  to 
make  his  appeal,  present  his  plea  and  submit  his  case. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  fully  realize  that  the  treatment 
and  consideration  that  an  individual,  a  race  or  a  nation  received, 
is  determined  by  the  estimate  in  which  the  world  holds  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  race,  arid  that  this  estimate  is  largely  determined  by  the 
estimate  in  which  the  individual  or  race  holds  itself.  And  at  this 
golden  moment  and  rare  opportunity,  we  need  far-sighted  pilots, 
wise  guides,  who  can  seize  and  utilize  the  civic,  political,  economic 
and  industrial  opportunities,  which  may  present  themselves. 

We  have  had  too  many  leaders  who  have  pursued  the  Fabian 
policy  of  watchful  waiting,  who  have  been  the  creatures  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  who  have  been  the  sport  of  chance,  who  have  been 
determined  by  their  environment,  and  who  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  turn  or  course  that  events  would  take. 

We  need  a  Scipio  Africanus,  who  saw  with  an  eagle  eye  that 
Rome  must  carry  the  war  into  Africa  and  forthwith  proceeded 
to  take  the  initiative,  made  himself  the  compeller  of  circum¬ 
stances,  himself  determined  the  course  that  events  would  take, 
and  made  himself  the  master  of  Rome’s  fate  and  the  architect  of 
her  destiny. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  dependent  upon  what  our  An<rio- 
Saxon  friends  have  thought  of  us  and  have  blindly  worshipped 
the  hand-picked  leaders  our  Anglo-Saxon  godfathers  have  set  up 
for  us,  to  bow  down  to.  The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to 
mold  the  opinion  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  friends  by  what  we  think 
of  ourselves,  and  to  select  and  follow  our  own  leaders.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  us  to  take  a  hand  in  shaping  our  destinv, 
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But  there  are  other  motives  for  education,  besides  bread  win¬ 
ning  and  bettering  one’s  material  condition.  I  remember  at  Har¬ 
vard  how  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Prof.  Thayer,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  scholar,  and  Dean  C.  C.  Everett,  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  impressed  students  by  the  grandeur  and  nobility 
of  their  character.  And  one,  knowing  them  instinctively,  felt 
that  they  realized  our  ideal  of  personality.  I  can  see  again  the 
cultured  Norton,  whom  Ruskin  said  was  the  only  American  he 
met  who  was  a  gentleman.  I  can  see  the  tall,  handsome,  erect 
Thayer,  with  musical  voice,  gracious  manners  and  buoyant  walk, 
whom  the  boys  called  “the  captain.”  I  can  see  again  Dean 
Everett,  who  blended  the  wisdom  of  a  Nestor  with  a  transparent 
simplicity  who  blended  granite  strength  of  character  with  a 
Christ-like  tenderness.  And  I  can  see  again  that  trio  of  famous 
Harvard  professors,  James,  Royce  and  Palmer— the  first  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  second  by  his  serenity  and 
the  third  by  his  refinement.  And  then  I  can  see  that  famous 
Yale  philosopher,  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  a  descendant  of  Elder 
Brewster  and  Governor  Bradford,  who  came  over  in  the  May¬ 
flower,  and  who  himself  was  a  splendid  representative  of  modern 
puritanism.  These  and  a  score  of  other  professors  in  my' college 
days  were  what  ex-President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  would 
call  men  <yf  high  character,  and  they  made  the  students  feel  that 
merely  to  achieve  character  was  something  worth  the  effort  and 
striving.  And  Dr.  Alexander  Crummell  thought  so  too.  One  of 
the  blessings  which  this  terrible  war  brought  to  the  world  was  the 
lesson  that  there  are  other  values  in  life  besides  the  piling  up  and 
the  hoarding  of  money. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  materialistic  age.  But  I  am  an  optimist, 
not  so  much  because  I  believe  in  the  Englishman  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  as  because  I  believe  in  God.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
universe  is  the  product  of  the  blind  play  of  atoms  or  the  chance 
concourse  of  electrons.  But  I  believe  that  the  intricacy  of  the 
structure  of  the  atoms,  the  law  and  order  that  is  enthroned  in 
the  heavens  above  from  farthest  star  across  the  milky  way  to 
farthest  star  are  silent  but  patent  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  a 
Universal  Mind  is  back  of  and  behind  and  manifests  Himself  in 
the  universe.  I  believe  that  this  Universal  Mind  works  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men  and  that  He  is  the  ground  and 
source  and  fount  of  their  noble  impulses  and  higher  aspirations. 
And  I  believe  that  “Eternal  Power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness,”  will  continue  to  stir  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  until  they  see  the  sin  of  damning  a  man  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin. 
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If  we  believe  in  God  and  believe  as  Crummell  believed  that  the 
black  man  can  scale  the  heights  of  human  achievement  and  gain 
the  summit,  if  we  believe  that  we  do  not  represent  a  stage  in  the 
evolution  from  the  monkey  to  man,  but  that,  in  the  language  of 
Terence,  Rome’s  tawny-colored  poet,  we  are  men  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  common  to  humanity  is  foreign  to  us,  a  spirit  will  be 
generated  in  us  that  no  oppression  can  crush,  no  obstacles  can 
daunt  and  no  difficulties  can  overpower.  Quicken  in  the  Negro 
youth  of  the  land  a  belief  in  the  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men 
and  we  will  write  deeds  upon  the  pages  of  history,  as  our  black 
brothers  wrote  theirs  in  letters  of  blood  upon  the  sunlit  plains 
of  fair  France,  that  will  command  the  attention  and  compel  the 
recognition  of  a  hostile  world. 
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THE  SHAME  OF  AMERICA 

or 

THE  NEGRO’S  CASE  AGAINST  THE  REPUBLIC. 


The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said  once  that 
he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remembered  that  God  was 
just.  And  he  did  well  to  do  so.  But  while  he  was  about  it  he 
might  have  quaked  a  little  for  himself.  For  he  was  certainly  guilty 
of  the  same  crime  against  humanity,  which  had  aroused  in  his 
philosophic  and  patriotic  mind  such  lively  sensations  of  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  respect  to  the  Nation.  Said  Jefferson  on  paper:  “We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness,”  while  dn  his  plantation  he  was  holding  some  men  as  slaves, 
and  continued  to  hold  them  as  such  for  fifty  years  thereafter,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  brilliant  life,  a  Virginia  slaveholder.  And 
yet  Thomas  Jefferson  was  sincere,  or  fancied  that  he  was,  when  he 
uttered  those  sublime  sentiments  about  the  rights  of  man,  and  when 
he  declared  that  he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  remembered 
that  God  was  just.  This  inconsistency  between  the  man’s  magnificence 
in  profession  and  his  smallness  in  practice,  between  the  grandeur  of 
what  he  promised  and  the  meanness  of  what  he  performed,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  his  cool  unconsciousness  of  the  discrepancy,  is 
essentially  and  emphatically  an  American  trait,  a  national  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  For  it  has  appeared  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years  with  singular  boldness  and  continuity  in  the  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  life  of  the  American  people  and  their  leaders. 
I  do  not  recall  in  all  history  such  another  example  of  a  nation 
appearing  so  well  in  its  written  words  regarding  human  rights,  and 
so  badly  when  it  comes  to  translating  those  fine  words  into  corres¬ 
ponding  action,  as  this  Republic  has  uniformly  exhibited  from  its 
foundation,  wherever  the  Negro  has  been  concerned. 

Look  at  its  conduct  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  it  began 
with  the  high  sounding  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  The  American  colonists  rose  in  arms  because  they  were 
taxed  by  England  without  their  consent,  a  species  of  tyranny  which 
bore  no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  slavery  which  they  themselves 
were  imposing  on  the  Negro.  But  with  such  inconsistency  of  con¬ 
duct  the  men  of  the  Revolution  bothered  not  their  heads  for  a 
simple,  and  to  them,  a  sufficient  reason.  They  were  white  and  the 
Negro  was  black  and  was  their  property.  Since  they  were  fighting 
for  a  political  principle  in  order  the  better  to  protect  their  pockets, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  their  property  rights  in  anything, 
not  even  in  human  beings.  They  were  contending  for  the  sacred 
right  of  loosening  their  own  purse  strings,  not  for  the  sacred 
privilege  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  their  slaves.  Not  at  all. 
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Millions  they  were  willing  to  spend  in  defense  of  the  former,  but 
not  a  cent  to  effect  the  latter,  their  loud  talk  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Their  subsequent  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Negro  was  of  a 
piece  with  this  characteristic  beginning.  First  they  accepted  the 

services  of  the  blacks,  both  bond  and  free,  a,s  soldiers,  and  then 

they  debated  the  expediency  and  justice  of  their  action,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  slaves  but  from  that  of  the  masters,  and  later 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  exclusion  of  the  slaves  from  the  Conti¬ 
nental  army.  With  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  the  chattel  rights 
of  masters  in  those  poor  men  would  be  better  conserved.  Hence 
the  policy  of  exclusion.  But  when  the  British  evinced  a  disposition 
to  enlist  the  slaves  as  soldiers,  a  change  passed  quickly  over  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  with  Washington  at  their  head.  The 
danger  to  the  master  of  a  policy  of  inclusion  was  overridden  readily 
enough  in  the  greater  danger  to  the  cause  of  one  of  exclusion. 

Without  a  thought  for  the  slave,  he  was  put  on  the  military  chess¬ 

board,  withdrawn,  then  put  back  in  response  to  purely  selfish 
considerations  and  needs. 

Thus  it  happened  that  black  men  fought  in  that  war  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  white  men  for  American  Independence.  In  every 
colony  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  they  were  found  faithful 
among  the  faithless,  and  brave  as  the  bravest  during  those  long  and 
bitter  years,  fighting  and  dying  with  incomparable  devotion  and 
valor,  by  the  side  of  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  of  Pulaski  at  Sa¬ 
vannah. 

The  voluntary  surrender  of  life  for  country  ha,s  been  justly 
held  by  all  ages  to  be  an  act  of  supreme  virtue.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  give  less ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  none,  however  exalted 
in  station,  to  give  more.  For  to  lay  down  one’s  life  at  the  call 
of  Duty  is  to  lay  down  one’s  all.  And  this  all  of  the  General  weighs 
no  more  than  the  all  of  a  common  soldier.  Weighed  in  the  scales 
of  truth  this  supreme  gift  of  the  beggar  on  foot  balances  exactly 
that  of  the  Prince  on  horseback.  When  Prince  or  beggar,  master 
or  slave,  has  given  his  life  to  a  cause,  he  has  given  his  utmost. 
Beyond  that  absolute  measure  of  devotion  neither  can  add  one 
jot  or  tittle  to  the  value  of  his  gift.  Thank  God  there  is  no  color 
line  in  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  save  the  royal  one  of 
their  blood-tinted  humanity.  Such  was  the  priceless  contribution 
which  the  poor,  oppressed  Negro  made  to  American  Independence. 

What  was  his  guerdon?  In  the  hour  of  their  triumph  did  the 
patriot  fathers  call  to  mind  such. supreme  service  to  reward  it? 
In  the  freedom  which  they  had  won  by  the  aid  of  their  enslaved 
countrymen,  did  they  bethink  them  of  lightening  the  yoke  of  those 
miserable  men?  History  answers,  no!  Truth  answers,  no!  The 
descendants  of  those  black  heroes  answer,  no!  What  then?  What 
did  such  bright,  such  blazing  beacons  of  liberty,  the  Washingtons, 
Hamiltons,  Madisons  and  Franklins,  the  Rufus  Kings,  Roger 
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Shermans,  and  Robert  Morrises?  They  founded  the  Republic  on 
slavery,  rested  one  end  of  its  stately  arch  on  the  prostrate  neck 
of  the  Negro.  They  constructed  a  national  Constitution  which  safe¬ 
guarded  the  property  of  man  in  man,  introducing  into  it  for  that 
purpose  its  three-fifths  slave  representation  provision,  its  fugitive 
slave  clause,  and  a,n  agreement  by  which  the  African  slave  trade 
was  legalized  for  nineteen  years  after  the  adoption  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  That  was  the  reward  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
meted  out  with  one  accord  to  a  race  which  had  shed  freely  its 
blood  to  make  that  Republic  a  reality  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Instead  of  loosening  and  lifting  his  heavy  yoke  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  they  strengthened  and  tightened  it  -afresh  on  the  loyal  and 
long  suffering  neck  of  the  Negro.  Notwithstanding  this  Shameful 
fact,  the  founders  of  the  Republic  were  either  so  cooly  unconscious 
of  its  moral,  enormity  or  else  so  indifferent  to  the  amazing  contra¬ 
diction  between  what  they  said  and  what  they  did,  as  to  write 
over  the  gateway  of  the  new  Constitution  this  sonorous  preamble : 
“We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish,  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common ,  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of’ liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

“We  the  people!”  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Negro,  what  grim 
irony;  “establish  justice!”  What  exquisitely  cruel  mockery;  “to 
insure  domestic  tranquillity !”  What  height  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  political  duplicity;  “to  provide  for  the  common  defense!”  What 
cunning  paltering  with  words  in  a  double  sense;  “to  promote  the 
general  welfare!’  What  studied  ignoring  of  an  ugly  fact;  “and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity!”  What 
masterly  abvfse  of  noble  words  to  mask  an  equivocal  meaning,  to 
throw  over  a  great  national  transgression  an  air  of  virtue,  so  subtle 
and  illusive  as  to  deceive  the  framers  themselves  into  believing  in 
their  own  sincerity.  You  may  ransack  the  libraries  of  the  world, 
and  turn  over  all  the  documents  of  recorded  time  to  match  that 
Preamble  of  the  Constitution  as  a  piece  of  consummate  political  dis¬ 
simulation  and  mental  reservation,  as  an  example  of  how  men 
juggle  deliberately  and  successfully  with  their  moral  sense,  how 
they  raise  above  themselves  huge  fabrics  of  falsehood,  and  go 
willingly  to  live  and  die  in  a  make-believe  world  of  lies.  The 
muse  of  history,  dipping  her  iron  pen  in  the  generous  blood  of 
the  Negro,  has  written  large  across  the  page  of  that  Preamble, 
and  the  face  of  the  Declaraton  of  Independence, ‘the  words,  “sham, 
hypocrisy.” 

It  is  the  rage  now  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  as  a  generation  of  singularly  liberty-loving  men.  They 
were  so,  indeed,  if  judged  by  their  fine  words  alone.  But  they 
were,  in  reality,  by  no  means  superior  to  their  sons  in  this  respect, 
if  we  judge  them  by  their  acts,  which  somehow  speak  louder, 
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more  convincingly  to  us  than  their  words,  albeit  those  words 
proceed  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  thePreamble 
of  the  Constitution.  If  the  children’s  teeth  today  are  set  on  edge 
on  the  Negro  question,  it  is  because  the  fathers  ate  the  sour-grapes 
of  race-wrong,  ate  those  miserable  grapes  during  their  whole  life, 
and,  dying,  transmitted  their  taste  for  oppression,  as  a  bitter  inheri¬ 
tance  to  their  children,  and  children's  children,  for  God  knows 
how  many  black  years  to  come. 

Take  the  case  of  Washington  as  an  example.  He  was  rated 
an  abolitionist  by  his  contemporaries.  And  so  he  was  if  mere 
words  could  have  made  him  one.  On  paper  he  was  one  person, 
but  on  his  plantation  quite  another.  And  as  far  as  I  know  his 
history,  he  never  made  any  effectual  attempt  to  bring  this  second 
self  of  his  into  actual  accord  with  the  first.  In  theory  he  favored 
emancipation,  while  in  practice  he  was  one  of  the  biggest,  if  not 
the  biggest  slaveholder  in  the  country,  who  enriched  himself  and 
his  family  out  of  the  unpaid  toil  of  more  than  two  hundred  slaves. 
The  father  of  his  country  did  not  manumit  them  during  his  life¬ 
time,  or  of  that  of  his  wife.  Not  until  his  death,  not  until  the 
death  of  his  widow,  did  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  release*his  hold  upon 
the  labor  of  those  people,  did  they  escape  from  his  dead  hands.  As 
first  President,  moreover,  he  signed  the  first  fugitive  slave  law, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  avail  himself  of  its  hateful  provisions 
for  the  reclamation  of  one  of  his  runaway  slave-women.  And 
yet  Washing' on,  and  Jefferson  also,  are  the  two  bright,  particular 
stars  of  our  American  democracy.  They  had  very  fine  words  for 
l'berty,  no  two  men  ever  had  finer,  but  when  it  came  to  translating 
them,  into  action,  into '  churning  them  into  butter  for  the  poor 
Negro’s  parsnips,  no  atom  of  butter  did  they  yield,  or  will  ever 
yield,  churn  them  ever  so  long.  Ex  pede  Herculem. 

Naturally  enough  under  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  ante¬ 
cedents,  American  democracy  has  never  cared  a  fig  in  practice  for 
the  fine  sentiments  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  for  the 
high  sounding  ones  of  the  Preamble  to  its  Constitution,  wherever 
and  whenever  :he  Negro  has  been  concerned.  It  used  him  to  fight 
the  battles  for  its  independent  political  existence,  and  rewarded  his 
blood  and  bravery  with  fresh  stripes  and  heavier  chains. 

History  repeats  itself.  In  America,  on  the  Negro  question, 
it  has  been  a  series  of  shameful  repe  itions  of  itself.  The  Negro’s 
history  in  the  firs  war  with  England,  was  repeated  exactly  in 
the  second.  In  this  conflict  no  more  loyal  and  daring  hearts  bled 
and  broke  for  the  country  than  were  those  of  its  colored  soldiers 
and  sailors.  On  land  and  wa'er  in  that  war  the  Negro  died  as 
he  fought,  among  the  most  faithful  and  heroic  defenders  of  the 
American  cause.  But  to  praise  him  is  to  condemn  the  country, 
which  in  this  instance  I  will  leave  to  no  less  an  American  than 
General  Jackson.  Out  of  his  mouth  shall  this  condemna  io*'  be 
spoken.  Said  Jackson  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  New 
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Orleans  to  the  blade  soldiers  who  had  rallied  at  his  summons  to 
repel  a  formidable  invasion  of  our  national  domain  by  a  powerful 
foreign  enemy : 

“From  the  shores  of  Mobile  I  called  you  to  arms.  I  invited 
you  to  share  in  the  perils  and  divide  the  glory  of  your  white  coun¬ 
trymen.  I  expected  much  from  you,  for  I  was  not  uninformed 
of  'hose  quali'ies  which  must  render  you  so  formidable  to  an  in¬ 
vading  foe.  I  knew  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all 
the  hardships  of  war.  I  knew  that  you  loved  the  land  of  your 
nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you  had  to  defend  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  men.  But  you  surpass  my  hopes.  I  have  found  in  you 
uni'ed  to  those  qualities,  that  noble  enthusiasm  that  impels  to 
great  deeds. 

“Soldiers:  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in¬ 
formed  of  your  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  voice  of 
the  representatives  of  the  American  nation  shall  applaud  your  valor, 
as  your  General  now  praises  your  ardor.  The  enemy  is  near. 
His  sails  cover  the  lakes,  but  the  brave  are  united,  and  if  he 
finds  us  contending  among  ourselves,  it  will  be  for  the  prize  of 
valor,  and  fame  its  noblest  reward.” 

Jackson’s  black  troops  proved  themselves  in  the  actions  of 
Mobile  Bay  and  New  Orleans  entitled  to  every  .mouthful  of  the 
ringing  applause  which  Old  Hickory  gave  them  without  stint. 
They  got  fair  enough  words  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  sight 
and  his  navy  covered  the  waters  of  the  country.  But  as  soon  as 
the  peril  had  passed  those  fair  words  were  succeeded  by  the 
foulest  ingratitude.  On  every  hand  Colorphobia  reared  its 
cursed  head,  and  struck  its  cruel  fangs  into  those  brave  beasts 
which  had  Jpst  received  the  swords  and  the  bullets  of  a  foreign 
foe.  They  were  legislated  against  everywhere,  proscribed  by 
atrocious  laws  everywhere.  They  had  given  the  nation  in  its 
dire  need,  blood  and  life,  and  measureless  love,  and  had  received 
as  reward  black  codes,  an  unrelenting  race  prejudice,  and  bond¬ 
age  bitterer  than  death. 

Strange  irony  of  fate  which  reserved  to  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  mouth  overflowed  with  praise  in  1814  for  his  black  sol¬ 
diers  and  with  fair  promises  of  what  he  intended  to  do  for  them 
— strange  irony  of  fate,  I  say,  which  reserved  to  that  man,  as 
President  in  1836,  the  elevation  of  Roger  B.  Taney  to  the  Chief- 
Justiceship  of  the  United  States,  of  Taney,  the  infamous  slave 
Judge  who  Wrote  the  Dred  ScoT  Decision,  which  argued  that 
black  men  had  no  rights  in  America  which  white  men  .were 
bound  to  respect.  The  downright  brutality  of  that  opinion  was 
extremely  shocking  to  some  sensitive  Americans,  but  it  was  no 
more  so  than  was  the  downright  brutality  of  the  facts,  which  it 
reflected  with  brutal  accuracy.  The  fell  apparition  of  American 
inhumanity,  which  those  words  conjured  up  from  the  depths  of 
an  abominable  past  and  from  that  of  a  no  less  abominable  pres- 
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ent,  was  indeed  black,  but  it  was  no  blacker  than  the  truth.  The 
dark  soul  of  the  nation  was  embodied  in  them,  all  of  its  savage 
selfishness,  greed  and  iniquity.  There  they  glared,  large  and 
life-like,  a  devil’s  face  among  the  nations,  seamed  and  intersected 
with  the  sinister  lines  of  a  century  of  cruelty  and  race  hatred  and 
oppression.  Of  course  the  fair  idealism  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  wanting  in  the  photographic  naturalism  of 
the  picture,  and  so  "  o  rictive  beauty  of  the  Preamble  of  the 
Constitution,  because  they  were  wanting  in  the  terrible  original, 
in  the  malignant,  merciless,  and  murderous  spirit  of  a  democracy 
which  the  dark  words  of  the  dark  judge  had  limned  to  the  life. 

God  has  made  iniquitous  power  ultimately  self-destructive. 
Into  every  combination  of  evil  He  puts  the.  seed  of  division  and 
strife.  Without  this  effective  check  wickedness  would  conquer 
and  permanently  possess  the  earth.  The  law  of  the  brute  would 
rule  it  forever.  Where  today  are  the  empires  of  might  and 
wrong,  which  men  reared  in  their  pride  and  strength,  on  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Tiber,  the  Bosporus,  and 
the  Mediterranean?  They  flourished  for  a  season  and  seasons, 
and  spread  themselves  like  green  bay  trees.  But  behold  they 
are  gone,  perished,  burnt  up  by  the  fires  of  evil  passions,  by  the 
evil  power  which  consumed  them  to  ashes.  Centuries  have 
flown  over  their  graves,  and  the  places  once  cursed  by  their 
violence,  and  crushed  by  their  oppressions,  shall  know  them  and 
their  vulture  laws  and  trampling  armies  no  more  forever. 

So  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  American  people  when  in 
order  “to  form  a  more  perfect  union,”  they  ordained  and  es¬ 
tablished  their  Constitution.  Within  the  “more  perfect  union” 
was  enfolded  a  fruitful  germ  of  division  and  discord.  No  bigger 
at  first  than  the  smallest  of  seeds, ,the  germ  grew  apace  with  the 
growth  of  the  new  nation,  drawing  abundant  nourishment  from 
the  dark  underworld  of  the  slave.  Slender  sapling  in  1815,  it 
was  a  fast  growing  tree  in  1820,  bearing  even  then  its  bitter 
apples  of  Gomorrah.  Where  its  bitter  fruit  fell,  there  fell  also 
on  the  spirit  of  the  people. mutual  distrust,  and  incipient  sectional 
hate.  And  no  wonder,  for  when  the  North  clasped  hands  with 
her  Southern  sister  in  “a  more  perfect  union,”  she  did  so  the 
better  to  conserve  a  set  of  interests  and  institutions  peculiar  to 
herself  and  inherently  hostile  to  those  of  the  South,  and  vice 
versa^  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  latter  in  the  premises. 
The  more  perfect  union  had,  thank  God,  effected  a  conjunc¬ 
tion,  under  a  single  political  system,  of  two  sets  of  mutually 
invasive  and  destructive  social  ideas  and  industrial  forces.  Dif¬ 
ferences  presently  sprang  up  between  the  partisans  of  each  set, 
and  discontent,  and  wide-spreading  fear  and  contention.  Na¬ 
tional  legislation  which  oxydized  and  enriched  the  blood  of  the 
North,  not  only  impoverished  but  actually  poisoned  that  of  the 
South.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  compromise  Constitution 
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which  was  designed  “to  form  a  more  perfect  union,”  failed  of 
its  purpose,  because  with  human  slavery  at  the  core  of  it,  it 
brought  two  warring  social  systems  face  to  face,  whose  unap¬ 
peasable  strife  it  had  not  the  secret  or  the  strength  to  subdue. 

As  in  Egypt  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  the 
Eternal  spoke  to  the  master-race  at  divers  times  and  with  divers 
signs,  saying,  “let  my  people  go,”  so  he  spoke  to  the  master-race 
in  this  land  through  divers  omens  and  events,  saying  likewise, 
‘let  my  people  go.”  Those  with  ears  to  hear  might  have  heard 
that  divine  voice  in  the  Hartford  Convention  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  call;  in  the  successive  sectional  conflicts  over 
Missouri,  the  Tariff,  and  Texas;  in  the  storm  winds  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war,  as  in  the  wild  uproar  which  followed  the  annexation  of 
new  national  territory-  at  its  close ;  in  the  political  rage  and  ex¬ 
plosions  of  1850  and  1854,  and  in  the  fierce  patter  of  blood-drops 
over  Kansas.  They  might  have  surely  heard  that  commanding 
voice  from  the  anointed  lips  of  holy  men  and  prophets,  from  the 
mouths  of  Garrison  and  Sumner,  and  Phillips,  and  Douglass, 
from  the  sacred  gallows  where  John  Brown  heard  and  repeated 
it  while  his  soul  went  marching  on  from  city  to  city,  and  State 
to  State,  over  mountain  and  river,  across  a  continent,  and  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  with  rising  accent  saying,  “let  my  people 
go.”  Alas!  the  nation  hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of  justice,  but 
continued  to  harden  its  heart,  until  thunder-like  that  voice  broke 
in  the  deep  boom  of  Civil  War. 

When  masters  fall  out  a  way  oftentimes  opens  for  the  es¬ 
cape  of  their  slaves.  In  the.  death  grapple  of  the  sections  for 
political  supremacy,  the  dead  weight  of  two  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion  lifted  from  the  neck  of  the  Negro.  The  people  and  their 
leaders  of  bJ>th  sections  despised  him  to  such  a  degree  that 
neither  would  in  the  beginning  enlist  his  aid  against  the  other. 
“We  the  people”  of  the  glorious  union  of  1789  had  quarrelled 
like  two  bloody  scoundrels  over  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  had 
come  to  murderous  blows.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  deadly  hatred 
of  each  other,  they  said  in  their  mad  race-pride  and  prejudice, 
the  North  to  the  South,  and  the  South  to  the  North,  “go  to,  shall 
we  not  settle  our  differences  without  the  aid  of  him  who  is  our 
slave?  Shall  not  we  white  men  fight  our  duel  to  a  finish;  shall 
either  of  us  appeal  for  help  to  that  miserable  being  who  by  our 
laws,  written  and  unwritten,  has  never  possessed  any  rights 
among  us  which  we  have  ever  respected?”  They  chose  to  forget 
how  in  two  wars  this  faithful  man  had  for  their  sakes,  received 
into  his  sad  but  brave  breast  the  swords  and  the  bullets  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  all  unmindful  of  self  had  helped  them  to 
achieve  and  maintain  their  liberty  and  independence.  And  thus 
choosing  to  forget  his  past  services  and  to  remember  only  their 
bitter  race-prejudice  against  him,  they  fought  on  with  deadly 
malice  and  violence,  the  one  side  against  the  other,  rending  their 
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dear  Union  with  fraternal  strife,  and  drenching  it  with  fraternal 
blood. 


Perceiving  the  unlimited  capacity  of  mankind  for  all  sorts 
of  folly,  no  wonder  Puck  exclaimed  “What  fools  these  mortals 
be!”  Yes,  what  fools,  but  of  all  the  fools  who  have  crawled  to 
dusty  death  the  most  stupendous  and  bedeviled  ;lot  are  those 
who  strut  their  fool’s  feet  and  toss  their  fool’s  heads  across  their 
little  stage  of  life,  thanking  their  fool’s  selves  that  God  made 
them  different  from  other  men — superior  to  other  men — to  rule 
over  other  men.  Puffed  up  with  their  stupid  race-pride  and 
prejudice,  inflated  to  the  bursting  point  with  their  high  and 
mighty  notions,  and  noli  me  tangere  airs,  the  North  and  the 
South  went  on  for  nearly  two  years  goring  and  tearing  each 
other  like  two  infuriated  bulls  of  nearly  'equal  strength,  before 
either  would  call  on  the  Negro  for  assistance.  Not  until  bleed¬ 
ing  at  every  pore,  sickened  at  the  loss  of  its  sordid  dollar,  and' 
in  despair  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  that  to  which  it  as¬ 
cribed,  as  to  the  Almighty,  all  of  its  sectional  progress,  pros¬ 
perity  and  power,  viz:  the  dear  Union,  did  the  North  turn  for 
help  to  the  Negro,  whom,  it  had  despised  and  wronged,  and 
whom  it  even  then,  in  its  heart  of  hearts,  despised  and  intended, 
upon  occasion,  to  wrong  anew. 


Think  of  the  incredible  folly  and  selfishness  of  a  people 
fighting  for  existence  and  yet  begrudging  freedom  to  an  en¬ 
slaved  race,  whom  it  had  called  upon  to  help  defend  that  exist¬ 
ence  ;  doling  out  to  its  faithful  black  allies,  with  miserly  mean¬ 
ness,  its  blood-money  and  its  boasted  democratic  equality  and 
fair  play;  denying  to  its  colored  soldiers  equal  pay  and  promo¬ 
tion  with  its  white  ones,  albeit  many  of  those  white  ones  were 
mercenary  aliens  from  Europe.  Nevertheless,  of  such  bottom¬ 
less  depths  of  folly  and  meanness  was  the  National  Governmertt 
certainly  guilty.  The  Fifty-fourth  and  the  Fifty-fifth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiments  enlisted  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country 
with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  no  discrimination 
against  them  on  account  of  their  color.  Yet  the  government 
violated  its  understood  pledge,  and  proceeded  to  pay,  or  tried 
to  pay  those  men  ten  dollars  a  month  where  it  was  paying  other 
men,  because  they  -were  white,  thirteen  dollars  a  month  for  the 
same  service.  All  honor  to  Massachusetts  for  objecting  to  this 
shameful  act,  and.  for  offering  to  make  up  to  her  cbloFed  regi¬ 
ments  the  three  dollars  out  of  which  the  National  government 
was  endeavoring  to  cheat  them.  Three  times  three  cheers  for 
the  brave  and  true  men  who  had  the  sagacity,  and  the  courage 
and  the  self-respect  to  resist  the  injustice  of  the  government’ 
and  to  refuse  firmly  to  compromise  by  a  cent  their  right  to 
equality  of  pay  in  the  army.  g 

Ta^  anofher  instance  of  the  meanness  ot  the  government's 
conduct  toward  its  colored  defenders.  In  January  of  1864,  Henry 
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Wilson  embodied,  in  a  bill  to  promote  enlistments,  a  clause 
which  provided  that  when  “any  man  or  boy  of  African  descent, 
in  service  or  labor  in  any  State  under  its  laws,  should  be  mus¬ 
tered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
he  aftd  his  mother,  wife  and  children,  shall  be  forever  free.” 
Now  will  you  believe  that  this  just  and  moderate  measure  took 
thirteen  long  months  before  its  friends  could  get  Congress  to 
enatt  it  into  law?  “Future  generations,”  exclaimed  Charles 
Sumner  in  closing  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  “Future  genera¬ 
tions  will  read  with  amazement,  that  a  great  people  when  na¬ 
tional  life  was  assailed,  hesitated  to  exercise  a  power  so  simple 
and  beneficient;  and  this  amazement  will  know  no  bounds,  as 
they  learn  that  Congress  higgled  for  months  on  a  question, 
whether  the  wives  and  children  of  our  colored  soldiers  should 
be  admitted  to  freedom.” 

Need  I  repeat  in  this  presence  the  old,  grand  story,  how  in 
numbers  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  strong  our  colored  boys 
in  blue,  left  their  blood  and  their  bones*  in  every  State  from 
Virginia  to  Louisiana?  How,  like  heroes,  they  fought  and  died 
for  the  Union  at  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner,  and  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  Honey  Hill,  and  Olustee,  and  Milliken’s  Bend?  How 
in  winter  and  summer,  in  cold  and  heat,  in  valley  and  on  hilltop, 
on  horse  and  on  foot,  over  rivers  and  swamps,  through  woods 
and  brakes,  they  rushed  to  meet  the  foe?  How  leaving  behind 
them  fields  strown  thick  with  their  dead  and  wounded,  they 
mounted  the  blazing  sides  of  grim  fortresses,  climbing  on  great 
deeds  and  self-sacrifices  through  storms  of  shot  and  shell,  to 
death  and  a  place  among  the  stars? 

No,  no,  it  is  not  required  of  me  on  this  occasion  to  read 
afresh  that  glorious  record.  Sufficient  then  this:  The  North¬ 
ern  arm,  reinforced  by  the  strength  which  it  drew  from  that  of 
the  Negro,  broke  in  time  the  back  of  the  Rebellion,  and  saved 
the  Union,  so  that,  in  1865  the  flag  of  the  nation  floated  again 
over  an  undivided  country,  and  the  Republic,  strong  and  great 
beneath  that  flag,  launched  anew  to  meet  the  years,  and  to  reach 
her  fair  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  which  were  flashing  like 
beacon  lights  upon  her  way. 

Amid  widespread  rejoicing  on  the  return  of  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  the  Negro  rejoiced  among  the  gladdest, 
for  his  slave  fetters  were  broken,  he  was  no  longer  a  chattel. 
He  imagined  in  his  simple  heart,  in  his  ignorance  and  poverty, 
that  he.  had  not  only  won  freedom,  but  the  lasting  affection  and 
gratitude  of  the  powerful  people  for  whom  he  had  entered  hell 
to  quench  for  them  its  raging  fires  with  his  blood.  Yes,  al¬ 
though  black  and  despised,  he,  the  slave,  the  hated  one,  had 
risen  above  his  centuries  of  wrongs,  above  their  bitter  memories 
and  bitterer  sufferings  to  the  love  of  enemies,  to  the  forgiveness 
of  those  who  had  despitefully  used  him,  ay,  to  those  moral 
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greedy,  commercial  hands,  grasped  the  ensanguined  ones  of  the 
South,  and  repeated,  “let  us  have  peace.”  Little  did  the  North¬ 
ern  people  and  the  government  reck  then  or  now  that  at  the 
bottom  of  that  bloody  chasm  lay  their  faithful  black  friends. 
Little  did  they  care  that  the  blood  on  those  Southern  hands  had 
been  wrung  drop  by  drop  from  the  loval  heart  of  the  Negro. 
But  enough. 

Years  of  struggle  and  oppression  follow  and  we  come  to 
another  chapter  of  American  history;  namely,  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  the  Negro  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  world  by  his  dashing  valor.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  country  also.  His  fighting  quality 
was  of  the  highest,  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  unequalled  in  bril¬ 
liancy  by  the  rest  of  the  American  army  that  invaded  Cuba.  He 
elicited  applause  and  grudging  justice  from  his  countrymen, 
dashed  with  envy  and  race  prejudice.  Still  it  seemed  for  a  brief 
time  that  his  conspicuous  service  had  given  his  case  against  the 
Republic  a  little  better  standing  in  Court — a  little  better  chance 
for  a  fair  hearing  at  the  Bar  of  Public  Opinion.  But  our  charac¬ 
teristic  national  emotionalism  was  too  shallow  and  insincere  to 
last.  In  fact  it  died  aborning.  The  national  habit  of  a  century 
and  a  half  reasserted  itself.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to 
square  national  profession  and  national  practice,  national 
promise  and  national  performance.  The  Negro  again  had  given 
his  all  to  his  country  and  had  got  in  return  at  the  hands  of  that 
country  wrong  and  injustice.  Southern  propaganda  presently 
renewed  all  of  its  vicious  and  relentless  activity  against  the  Ne¬ 
gro.  He  was  different,  he  was  alien,  he  was  unassimilable, 
he  was  inferior,  and  he  must  be  kept  so,  and  in  the  scheme  of 
things  he  must  be  made  forever  subordinate  to  the  white  race. 
In  this  scheme  of  things  white  domination  could  best  be  pre¬ 
served  by  the  establishment  of  a  caste  system  based  on  race  and 
color.  And  so  following  the  Spanish-American  War  the  North 
and  the  South  put  their  heads  together  to  complete  their  caste 
system.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Republic  race  prejudice, 
color  proscription  grew  apace.  One  by  one  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  Negroes  had  enjoyed  for  a  brief  space  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  wall  of  caste  rose  higher  and  higher.  He  was 
slowly  and  surely  being  shut  out  from  all  the  things  which  white 
men  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  their  citizenship,  and  shut  within  nar¬ 
rowing  limits  of  freedom.  Everywhere  within  his  prison  house 
he  read  in  large  and  sinister  letters,  “Thus  far  and  no  farther.” 
He  was  trapped,  and  about  to  be  caged.  In  spite  of  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation  and  the  Three  War  Amendments  he  found 
that  white  men  were  becoming  bolder  in  ignoring  or  violating  his 
freedom  and  citizenship  under  them.  The  walls  of  the^new 
bondage  were  closing  about  his  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  this  boasted  Land  of  The  Free  and 
Christian  Home  of  Democratic  Hypocrisy  and  Cruelty. 
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Then  Mr.  Taft  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  became  famous 
or  infamous  as  a  builder  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  the  New 
American  Jerusalem,  where  profession  is  High  Priest  to  the  God 
of  Broken  Promises.  He  proved  himself  a  master  workman  in 
following  the  lines  of  caste,  in  putting  into  place  a  new  stone  in 
the  edifice  when  he  announced  as  his  policy  at  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  that  he  would  not  appoint  any  colored  man  to 
office  in  the  South  where  the  whites  objected.  Caste  had  won 
and  the  Negro’s  status  was  fixed,  as  far  as  this  bourgeois  apostle 
of  American  Democracy  was  able  to  fix  it.  His  adds  but  another 
illustrious  name  to  the  long  list  of  those  architects  of  national 
dishonor  who  sought  to  build  the  Temple  of  American  Liberty 
upon  a  basis  of  caste. 

Then  in  the  fullness  of  time  came  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
ripe,  consummate  fruit  of  all  this  national  contradiction  between 
profession  and  practice,  promise  and  performance.  He  can  give 
Messrs.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Company  odds  and 
beat  them  in  the  subtle  art  of  saying  sonorously,  grandiosely, 
what  in  action  he  does  not  hesitate  to  flout  and  spurn.  When 
seeking  the  Negro’s  vote  in  1912  he  was  the  most  profuse  and  gener¬ 
ous  in  eloquent  profession,  in  irridescent  promises,  but  when  he 
was  elected  he  forgot  straightway  those  fair  professions  and 
promises  and  began  within  a  week  after  he  entered  the  White 
House  to  put  into  office  men  filled  with  colorphobia,  the  better  to 
finish  the  work  of  undoing,  in  the  government  the  citizenship 
of  the  Negro,  to  whom  he  had  promised  not  grudging  justice  but 
the  highly  sympathetic  article,  heaping  up  and  running  over. 
Mr.  Taft  had  established  the  principle  that  no  Negro  was  to 
be  appointed  to  office  in  the  South  where  the  whites  objected 
— Mr.  Wilson  carried  the  principle  logically  one  step  farther, 
namely,  no  Negro  was  to  be  put  to  work  in  any  department  of 
the  Government  with  white  men  and  women  if  these  white  men 
and  women  objected  to  his  presence.  Segregation  along  the  color 
line  in  Federal  employment  became  forthwith  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Wilson  administration. 

There  sprang  up  under  the  malign  influence  of  this  false 
prophet  of  the  New  Freedom  all  sorts  of  movements  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Government  hostile  to  the 
Negro — movements  to  exclude  him  from  all  positions  under  the 
Civil  Service  above  that  of  laborer  and  messenger  and  char¬ 
woman,  to  jim-crow  him  on  the  street  cars,  to  prohibit  him  from 
intermarrying  with  the  whites,  to  establish  for  him  a  residential 
pale  in  the  District;  in  short,  to  fix  forever  his  status  as  a  per¬ 
manently  inferior  caste  in  the  land  for  which  he  had  toiled  in 
peace  and  bled  and  died  in  war.  The  evil  influence  of  this  false 
apostle  of  freedom  spread  far  and  wide  and  spurred  the  enemies 
of  the  Negro  to  unwonted  activity.  The  movement  of  residential 
segregation  and  for  rural  segregation  grew  in  volume  and  mo- 
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mentum  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  until  it  was 
finally  checked  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1917. 

The  condition  of  the  Negro  was  at  its  worst  and  his  out¬ 
look  in  America  at  its  darkest  when  the  Government  declared 
war  against  Germany.  Then  was  revived  the  Republic’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  false  promises  and  hypocritical  professions  in  order  to 
bring  this  black  man  with  his  brawn  and  brains,  with  his  horny 
hands  and  lion  heart,  with  his  unquenchable  loyalty  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  its  aid.  No  class  of  its  citizens  surpassed  him  in 
the  swiftness  and  self-forgetfullness  of  his  response  to  the  call 
of  country.  What  he  had  to  give  he  brought  to  the  altar  and 
laid  it  there — labor  and  wealth,  wounds  and  death,  with  unsur¬ 
passed  devotion  and  patriotism.  But  what  he  received  in  return 
was  the  same  old  treatment,  evil  for  his  good,  ingratitude  and 
treachery  for  his  loyalty  and  service.  He  was  discriminated 
against  everywhere — was  used  and  abused,  shut  out  from  equal 
recognition  and  promotion  with  white  men  and  women.  Then 
when  he  went  overseas  he  found  American  colorphobia  more 
deadly  than  the  gun  and  poison  gas  of  the  Germans.  In  the 
American  army  there  was  operated  a  ceaseless  propaganda  of 
meanness  and  malice,  of  jealousy  and  detraction  against  him. 
If  our  Expeditionary  Force  had  given  itself  with  a  tithe  of  the 
zeal  and  industry  to  fighting  the  Germans,  which  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  it  devoted  to  fighting  the  black  soldier  it  would  have 
come  out  of  the  war  with  more  honor  and  credit,  and  left  behind 
in  France  a  keener  sense  of  gratitude  and  regard  than  exists  for 
them  in  that  country  today.  But  alas,  thousands  of  them  were 
more  interested  in  watching  the  Negro  and  his  reception  by  the 
French,  in  concocting  villanous  plots  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes 
of  that  people,  in  segregating  him  from  all  social  contact  with 
them,  and  in  keeping  him  in  his  place,  within  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  caste  which  they  had  laid  for  him  in  America. 

But  the  Negro  went  and  saw — saw  the  incredible  meanness 
and  malice  of  his  own  country  by  the  side  of  the  immense  genius 
for  Liberty  and  Brotherhood  of  France.  There  he  found  him¬ 
self  a  man  and  brother  regardless  of  his  race  and  color.  But  if 
he  has  seen  these  things  in  France  he  has  also  conquered  cer¬ 
tain  other  things  in  himself,  and  has  come  back  not  as  he  went 
but  a  New  Negro.  He  has  come  back  to  challenge  injustice  in 
his  own  land  and  to  fight  wrong  with  a  courage  that  will  not  fail 
him  in  the  bitter  and  perhaps  bloody  years  to  come.  For  he 
knows  now  as  he  has  never  known  before  that  he  is  an  American 
citizen  with  the  title  deeds  of  his  citizenship  written  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  labor  and  suffering  and  blood.  From  his  brave 
black  lips  I  hear  the  ringing  challenge,  “This  is  my  right  and 
by  the  Eternal  I  have  come  back  to  claim  all  that  belongs  to  me 
of  industrial  and  political  equalitv  and  liberty.”  And  le*-  us 
answer  his  high  resolve  with  a  courage  and  will  to  match  his 
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own,  and  so  help  to  redeem  our  country  from  its  shame  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  broken  promises  and  dishonored  ideals. 

But  be  not  deceived,  friends.  Let  us  like  brave  men  and 
women  face  the  stern  reality  of  our  situation.  We  are  where 
we  are.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  and  hitherto  an  invinci¬ 
ble  race-prejudice,  which  beats  down  into  the  dust  all  of  our 
rights,  all  of  our  attainments,  all  of  our  aspirations  after  freedom 
and  excellence.  The  North  and  the  South  are  in  substantial  ac¬ 
cord  in  respect  to  us  and  in  respect  to  the  position  which  we  are 
to  occupy  in  this  land.  We  are  to  be  forever  exploited,  forever 
treated  as  an  alien  race,  allowed  to  live  here  in  strict  subordina¬ 
tion  and  subjection  to  the  white  race.  We  are  to  hew  for  it  wood, 
draw  for  it  water,  till  for  it  the  earth,  drive  for  it  coaches,  wait 
for  it  at  tables,  black  for  it  boots,  run  for  it  errands,  receive  from 
it  crumbs  and  kicks,  to  be  for  it,  in  short,  social  mudsills  on 
which  shall  rest  the  foundations  of  the  vast  fabric  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  and  civilization. 

No  one  can  save  us  from  such  a  fate  but  God,  but  ourselves. 
You  think,  I  know,  that  the  North  is  more  friendly  to  you  than 
the  South,  that  the  Republican  party  does  more  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem  than  the  Democratic.  Friends,  you  are  mistaken. 
A  white  man  is  a  white  man  on  this  question,  whether  he  lives 
in  the  North  or  in  the  South.  Of  course,  there  are  splendid  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Scratch  the  skin  of  Republican  or  Democrat,  of 
Northern  white  men  or  Southern  white  men,  and  you  will  find 
close  to  the  surface  race  prejudice,  American  colorphobia.  The 
difference,  did  you  but  know  it,  is  not  even  epidermal,  is  not 
skin-deep.  The  hair  is  Democratic  Esau’s,  and  the  voice  is  Re¬ 
publican  Jacpb’s.  That  is  all.  Make  no  mistake  here,  for  a 
true  understanding  of  our  actual  position  at  this  point  is  vital. 

On  Boston  Commons  stands  a  masterpiece  in  bronze, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  Col. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  his  black  regiment.  There  day  and 
night,  through  summer  and  winter,  storm  and  shine  are  to  march 
forever  those  brave  men  by  the  side  of  their  valiant  young 
leader.  Into  the  unknown  they  are  hurrying  to  front  and  to 
fight  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  their  country.  They  are 
not  afraid.  A  high  courage  looks  from  their  faces,  lives  in  the 
martial  motion  of  their  bodies,  flashes  from  the  barrels  of ■<  their 
guns.  On  and  yet  ever  on  they  are  marching,  grim  bolts  of  war, 
across  the  Commons,  through  State  Street,  past  the  old  State 
House,  over  ground  consecrated  by  the  martyr’s  blood  of  Crispus 
Attucks,  and  the  martyr’s  feet  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Farther  and  farther  they  are  pressing  forward  into  the  unknown, 
into  the  South,  to  Wagner  and  immortal  deeds,  to  death  and 
an  immortal  crown. 
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Friends,  we  too  are  marching  through  a  living  and  lowering 
present  into  the  unknown,  through  an  enemy’s  land,  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  duty.  We  are  to  face  great  labors,  great  dangers,  to 
fight  like  men  our  passions  and  American  caste-prejudice  and 
oppression,  and  God  helping  us,  to  conquer  them. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  DISFRANCHISED. 


It  seems  most  fitting  that  at  the  threshold  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  Tweniieth  Century  we  should  take  counsel  for  the  incom¬ 
ing  year  and  those  which  are  to  follow.  As  a  nation  we  have 
had  our  attention  focused  on  the  events  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years  as  we  celebrated  the  Tercentary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  an  event  which  followed  so  closely  that  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  African  slaves  within  our  continental  limits  at  Jamestown. 
We  have  directed  our  attention  on  these  two  outstanding  events 
following  the  taking  of  the  fourteenth  decennial  census,  a  national 
election  under  novel  conditions,  determining  not  only  our  status 
for  the  four  years  next  to  come,  but  the  possible  adjustment  of 
national  and  international  relationships  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Every  student  of  the  history,  growth  and  development  of  our 
country  is  quite  familiar  with  the  story  of  Jamestown  and  of  Ply¬ 
mouth;  how  they  have  moved  almost  in  parallel  lines  with  their 
influence  throughout  the  colonial  and  constitutional  periods  of  the 
nation  up  to  the  present. 

Neither  pageantry  nor  the  poetry  of  New  England  is  needed 
to  impre  s  the  beneficial  influence  of  Plymouth  Rock  upon  the 
nation,  cur  laws  and  our  customs.  That  the  first  representative 
body  of  America  was  in  Virginia  seems  incongruous  with  its  en¬ 
vironment  and  traditions  harmonizing  with  slavery  and  slave  insti¬ 
tutions.  Nevertheless,  the  master  ideas  of  Plymouth  is  recognized 
and  admitted. 

The  conjunction  of  the  census  enumeration  and  a  presidential 
election,  under  the  auspices  of  universal  suffrage,  gives  opportunity 
to  emphasize/ the  outstanding  influence  of  the  Tercentary  and  its 
full  meaning  to  the  American  people  and  the  world.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  Census,  taken  after  a  period  of  almost  complete  cessation 
of  immigration  for  more  than  five  years  preceding,  in  which  a 
country-wide  epidemic  cut  a  wide  swath,  discloses  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  country’s  history  more  than  half  the  entire 
population  of  54,318,032  is  now  living  in  urban  territory,  or  51.9 
per  cent  in  incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
that  51,390,739,  or  48.1  per  cent,  reside  in  rural  territory.  The 
increase  since  1910  in  the  population  as  a  whole  was  14.9  per  cent. 
But  in  the  urban  territory  it  has  been  12,191,826,  or  28.6  per  cent, 
while  in  the  rural  territory  the  increase  over  1910,  1,518,016,  is 
only  3.1  per  cent. 

Carrying  the  comparison  still  further,  the  result  shows  an 
increase  of  1,745,371,  or  21.5  per  cent,  whereas  that  part  living  in 
purely  country  districts  shows  an  actual  decrease  of  227,355,  or  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
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While  the  figures  of  the  census  have  not  been  analyzed  to  show 
in  detail  the  changes  which  are  due  to  migration  from  state  to  state, 
or  from  the  South  to  the  West,  enough  has  been  noticed  to  show  a 
tendency  that  may  be  more  noticeable  under  economic  conditions 
similar  to  this  during  a  further  evolution  of  the  new  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

After  the  general  returns  of  the  recent  election  were  known, 
disclosing  the  rising  up  of  the  people  in  their  sovereignty,  when 
the  clouds  had  been  dispersed  to  the  extent  that  there  could  be 
further  examination  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  causes,  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  while  historic  party  lines  had  been  obliterated, 
sectional  ones  also  to  a  slight  extent,  one  fact  persisted — -that 
there  was  a  suppression  of  the  ballot  along  party  and  racial  lines. 
It  is  to  the  examination  of  these  facts  as  revealed  in  statistical 
returns  that  attention  is  directed  to  ascertain  whatever  of  remedy 
there  exists  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  national  conscience  for 
an  enactment  and  the  enforcement  of  law  to  remedy  the  existence 
of  these  conditions  that  menace  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
republic,  if  they  do  not  threaten  its  ultimate  dissolution.  In  order 
to  arouse  the  slumbering  intelligence  of  the  country  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  a  generation.  This  will  be  justification,  if  not 
excuse,  for  what  otherwise  may  appear  prolix  without  laying  claim 
either  to  originality  of  treatment  or  statement.  Many  facts  are 
familiar  or  should  be.  I  simply  reiterate  and  press  them  as  urgent 
and  sounding  the  call  of  an  imperative  duty. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  our  National  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  March  30,  1870,  while  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  first  national  election  afterward  was  in  1872,  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The  democratic  party  did  not 
place  in  the  field  any  distinctive  presidential  candidate  of  its  own, 
but.  Horace  Greeley,  a  liberal  republican,  as  he  was  called,  the 
choice  of  those  republicans  opposed  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  also  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  the  democratic  party  received  its 
support.  Many  democrats  opposed  Greeley  more  bitterly  than  they 
did  Gen.  Grant;  a  few  others  supported  Charles  O’Conor,  a  New 
York  lawyer  of  preeminent  ability  and  an  intense  democrat.  A 
large  vote  was  polled  throughout  the  country.  Little  or  no  opposi¬ 
tion  was  shown  to  the  vote  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  When  the 
votes  were  canvassed  it  was  found  that  Gen.  Grant  had  received 
3,597,070  votes,  Greeley  2,834,079,  O’Conor  29,408;  James  Black 
of  Pennsylvania,  5,608;  but  Grant  received  286  electoral  votes 
with  a  plurality  of  762,991  votes  in  the  nation.  Before  the  next 
national  election  a  new  political  alignment  had  been  made  under  the 
generalship  of  one  of  the  shrewest  political  organizers  and  man¬ 
ipulators  of  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  person 
of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  one  who  had  overthrown  Tammany  in  New 
York  and  had  defeated  the  republican  party  of  that  state.  A  life 
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and  death  struggle  seemed  imminent.  The  Negro  as  a  political 
element  henceforth  was  to  be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  party  coun¬ 
cils  ;  but  for  the  stern  and  invincible  phalanx  which  was  inspired 
by  the  military  leadership  that  had  won  in  politics  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  the  control  of  the  nation  by  the  party  antagonistic  to  the  15th 
and  the  other  war  amendments  might  have  passed  to  them  at  that 
time,  instead  of  forty  years  afterward.  The  story  of  this  revolution 
remains  to  be  told.  The  contrast  would  have  been  too  sudden  and 
decisive  results  might  have  portended  more  bloodshed  and  greater 
disaster  than  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness  or  Antietam.  Instead  of 
revolution  we  have  had  the  slow  stages  of  evolution  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  But  today  the  disfranchised  send  forth  their  challenge. 
Whether  it  will  be  heeded  is  a  question  of  the  hour. 

When  1880  came  to  hand  it  found  the  two  great  historic  parties 
arrayed  as  in  1876,  but  with  “the  solid  South”  for  the  first  time 
concentrated  as  a  political  asset,  when  the  strategy  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  was  such  that  there  was  needed  only  the  votes  of  New 
York  and  Indiana  or  New  Jersey  states  added  to  secure  the  presi¬ 
dency  for  the  democrats.  The  result  as  declared  showed  4,449,053 
votes  cast  for  Garfield,  4,442,030  for  Hancock,  with  307,306  for 
Weaver,  the  Greenback  candidate,  and  11,012  scattering;  but  Gar¬ 
field  had  214  electoral  votes  against  155  for  the  democratic  candi¬ 
date,  and  he  was  elected.  While  the  majority  for  Garfield  was 
decisive  in  the  electoral  college,  his  plurality  in  the  popular  vote  was 
only  7,018.  In  1884  Cleveland,  the  democratic  candidate  received 
4,911,017  against  4,848,334  for  Blaine  and  285,634  for  other  con- 
didates.  Cleveland  had  219  electoral  votes  against  Blaine’s  182,  and 
a  plurality  of  62,683  in  the  nation.  In  1888  Cleveland  had  a  plurality 
of  98,017  over  Harrison,  but  the  latter  was  elected  with  an  electoral 
majority  of  65.  There  was  thus  see-sawing  in  1884  and  1888  and  in 
1892.  Whefi  1892  came  the  first  movement  for  wholesale  dis¬ 
franchisement  under  the  new  method  had  been  staged  and  the  effect 
of  the  new  plan  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  Cleveland  easily  won 
with  277  electoral  votes  against  Harrison  with  145  and  22  for 
Weaver.  It  was  Mississippi  under  the  leadership  of  former  United 
States  Senator  George  which  began  the  movement,  just  as  she  was 
pioneer  in  1874  to  inaugurate  “the  shot-gun”  policy  to  capture  the 
reconstruction  states.  Like  a  row  of  bricks,  the  first  tumbling  down 
precipita'ed  the  entire  lot.  In  1890  she  held  her  constitutional 
convention  tha'  was  so  made  up  that,  although  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  there  were  150.469  blacks,  21  years  and  over, 
against  120,611  whites  of  the  voting  age,  only  one  Negro  was  a 
member  An  anomalous  law  gave  to  the  convention  plenary  power 
to  draft  the  cons.itution  and  put  it  in  force  without  the  submission 
of  the  draft  to  the  people.  Isaiah  T.  Montgomery,  the  deluded 
Negro  member,  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  revolutionary  meas¬ 
ure,  although  it  stripped  him  and  his  people  of  power.  Not  a  word 
of  protest  to  the  nation  was  heard  from  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  James  H. 
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Hill,  John  R.  Lynch  or  other  men  of  that  state,  whose  voices  at  that 
time  would  have  had  some  hearing.  The  example  of  Mississippi 
was  followed  by  that  of  South  Caroline,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  all  calling  constitutional  conventions,  which  in  effect  null¬ 
ified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  our  national  constitution.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  protest  worth  while  at  such  high  handed  action.  In 
South  Carolina  six  brave  black  men  stood  up  in  the  constitutional 
convention  and  were  counted.  The  result  in  all  these  states  was  the 
same.  The  opponents  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  did  not  dare  to 
face  the  people  after  revising  their  constitutions,  even  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  their  states  in  their  hands. 

In  the  light  of  the  politncal  history  of  the  last  twenty-four 
years  can  anything  be  more  apparent  than  the  operation  of  this 
machinery  of  the  revised  constitutions  which  almost  unerringly 
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militates  against  the  black  voter?.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
JNegro  in  the  two  decades  from  1876  to  1896  had  made  steady 
progress  in  intelligence,  and  his  material  possessions;  that  his 
terest  in  puplic  affairs  would  be  naturally  more  keen  than  when  he 
could  read  and  write  more  generally  than  he  did  in  1896.  Such 
was  the  outlook  in  1894.  When  the  campaign  in  1896  opened  the 
country  was  deeply  stirred.  The  question  of  free  silver  brought 
he  people  from  their  homes  in  all  sections  of  the  country ;  on  the 
one  hand  to  hear  “The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte,”  as  William  Jen- 
mns  Bryan  was  popularly  called,  or  to  greet  William  McKinley 

r^npadVafCC  agefntI1of  Prosperity,”  on  the  other.  What  was  the 
result  so  far  as  full  expression  of  the  people  at  the  polls  in  these 
states.  For  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
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Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  McKinley  received  756,697  votes, 
Bryan  1,186,130,  41,208  scattering.  There  was  a  plurality  of  601,- 
854  in  the  entire  nation  in  favor  of  McKinley  at  this  same  election. 

A  total  of  1,948,035,  or  60.5  per  cent  of  the  men  21  years  of 
age  and  fully  20  per  cent  less  than  what  it  was  in  other  sections  of 
the  country !  Alabama  and  Arkansas  then  showed  about  60  per  cent 
of  their  voting  population.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, .  each  30 
percent;  Florida,,  48  per  cent;  Mississippi  reached  lpw  water-mark 
with  25  per  cent.  Virginia  polled  74  per  cent;  Tennessee  80  per 
cent;  Delaware  81  per  cent;  Maryland  92  per  cent,  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  96  per  cent.  To  further  illustrate  the  mysterious  falling  off 
in  the  vote  of  several  states  in  this  section  from  the  result  of  the 
Hayes-Tilden  presidential  contest,  just  twenty  years  prior  will 
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prove  an  interesting  study  of  the  figures  by  state.  When  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  went  down  to  defeat  in  1892  the  qustion  got  a  hearing. 
At  last  the  general  question  of  Southern  representation  came  before 
Congress  and  in  connection  therewith  the  electoral  vote.  The  New 
York  Sun,  commenting  on  this  condition,  has  this  to  say  editorially 
concerning  this  situation: 

“We  recall  with  interest  the  prediction  contained  in  William 
E.  Chandler  minority  report,  signed  also  by  Senator  Hoar,  Senator 
Mitchell  am1  Senator  Higgins,  submitted  on  January  10,  1894  (Sec. 
No,  113,  Pa  2,  Fifty-third  Congress.  Second  Session).  There  is 
a  paragraph  referring  to  the  Lodge  Force  bill  of  1890,  written  by 
Senator  Ho  as  follows :  ‘It  is  not  likely  that  this  particular  meas¬ 
ure  ^  ill  e\ ;  ie  revived.  The  control  of  national  legislation  of  this 
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country  .will  for  sometime  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  republican 
pa,rty,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  the  experiment  should  be  fully  tried,  whether  existing 
laws  and  an  improving  public  sentiment  will  not  cure  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of ;  so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any  legislation  having 
the  same  object  will  be  prepared  again  for  many  yegrs  to  come,  so 
that  none  will  ever  be  proposed  unless  experience  shall  satisfy,  the 
people  of  the  country  without  political  or  sectional  division  and 
with  substantial  unanimity  that  the  existing  instrumentalities  for 
securing  fair  elections  have  failed.’  ” 

South  Caroline  in  1876  polled  182,682  votes,  91,870  of  which 
are  republican,  but  in  1896  there  was  a  total  o  68,138 — less  than 
10,000  of  which  were  cast  by  the  Negro.  Georgia  cast  in  1896 
117,000,  less  than  one-fifth  of  which  are  the  votes  of  Negroes. 
Twenty  years  before  she  brought  150,000  voters  to  the  polls,  nearly 
one-third  of  which  were  Negroe  voters.  In  the  same  twenty  years 
her  white  vote  fell  from  103,000  -to  94,000,  but  her  colored  vote 
from  46,000  to  20,000.  The  white  vote  of  Mississippi  falls  from 
112,173  for  Tilden,  to  64,868  for  Bryan  and  other  opposing  candi¬ 
dates,  while  the  republican  vote  was  52,605  for  Hayes  against  4,730 
for  McKinley.  Louisiana  returns  are  equally  as  perplexing  from 
the  standpoint  of  normal  conditions.  Then  there  were  75,135  for 
Hayes  and  70,508  for  Tilden  in  the  Pelican  State,  according  to  the 
Returning  Board  count,  while  the  democratic  count  showed  15,000 
more  votes;  yet  at  the  prior  election  Louisiana  returns  record  only 
100,918;  but  the  democratic  vote  holds  its  own  notwithstanding  the 
internal  divisions  anfedating  the  nomination  of  Bryan  and  Sewall, 
while  the  republican  vote  falls  to  22,012. 

As  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the  excerpt  from  the  report,  written 
by  Senator  Hoar,  expressing  doubt  that  there  would  be  any  Force 
Bill  to  regulate  Southern  States,  the  New  York  Sun  adds  eight 
years  afterward,  “that  the  principle  of  non-interference  is  apparently 
established  as  the  rule  of  the  republican  party,”  and  also,  “With 
wisdom  and  decent  behavior  toward  the  colored  people  on  the  part 
of  Southern  democrats,  there  is  no  danger  of  Federal  Supervision 
of  National  Elections  or  new  Force  bills  in  any  form.”  But  looking 
ahead  the  editor  qualifies  this  predic'.ion  with  the  statement: 
“Unless  ,  indeed,  a  change  is  made  in  the  constitution  so  as  to 
require  the  lection  of  the  United  States  Senators  directly  by  the 
people  instead  of  by  the  state  legislatures,  in  which  event  Federal 
Elec  ions  would  in  all  likelihood  necessarily  follow.”  We  now  have 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  directly  by  the  people  by 
virtue  of  the  17th  Amendment  passed  by  Congress  May  15,  1912, 
and  promulgated  May  13,  1913,  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Thus 
we  have  the  conditions  which  seemed  twenty-one  years  before  to  be 
so  remote  as  not  to  be  within  the  range  of  a  probable  issue. 
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In  the  winter  of  1903  Elihu  Root,  while  Secretary  of  War 
■and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  said: 

“A  the  close  of  the  war  the  great  question  was  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  poor  black?  The  answer  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  was,  ‘Give  him  citizenship,  give  him  suffrage,  give  him 
equal  rights,  and  he  will  rise.’  I  fear  we  are  compelled  to  face 
the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  has  failed.  The  suffrage  has 
been  taken  away  in  most  states  where  the  Negroes  have  been 
present  in  great  numbers.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  say  that  the 
black  man  in  the  South  in  general  no  longer  has  the  right  of 
citizenship  *  *  *  The  right  to  aspire  to  office  is  also  disputed  and 
in  a  great  measure  denied.” 

The  frankness  of  the  Secretary  created  discussion  far  and 
wide.  This  editorial  extract  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1903,  registers  the  general  approval  of  the  country  at  the 
time : 

“At  the  present  rate  the  dominant  white  opinion  will,  as  Mr. 
Root  said,  succeed  in  excluding  the  black  man  from  office.  That 
the  reconstruction  policy  has  utterly  failed  to  do  its  expected  work 
nobody  can  deny.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  race  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  the  coun+ry  is  faced. 
Nothing  could  be  more  na'ural  than  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  when 
recalling  the  past  work  of  the  Union  League  Club,  its  support  of 
emancipation,  i  s  equipment  of  Negro  troops,  its  advocacy  of  the 
cons  itiitional  amendments,  to  tell  it  that  its  work  was  not. done,  that 
the  old  issues  were  presented  in  a  new  form,  and  that  it  must  give 
its  best  thought  to  the  problem  if  it  did  not  wish  to  see  the  fruits 
of  the  labor  for  Negro  rights  wasted.  Whether  additional  measures 
should  be  taken  to  secure  to  the  black  man  his  vote  in  face  of  his 
present ''patent  disfranchisement,  or  Southern  representation  should 
be  reduced.” 

The  results  following  the  adoption  of  the  17th  amendment,  in 
the  Senatorial  elections  of  1914,  1916,  1918  and  1920,  show  that 
disfranchisement  along  the  color-line  is  still  the  prevailing  rule. 
Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  satisfied,  or  will  it 
heroically  apply  the  remedy  of  the  15th  amendment  and  not  merely 
along  purely  party  lines?  With  the  apportionment  question  ever 
and  anon  before  Congress  the  opportunity  exists  for  applying  the 
justice  which  has  slumbered  since  1894.  The  Lodge  Bill  or  some 
other  measure  may  be  revived  for  the  good  of  the  country.  It  all 
depends. 

My  opinion  is  the  remedy  should  take  the  form  of  direct  legis¬ 
lation  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  by  action  providing  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  fines  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  all  discriminations  by  state,  county  or  municipal  officers 
in  the  matter  of  the  registration  of  a  citizen  or  citizens,  or  the 
casting  of  a  vote  where  this  discrimination  exists  or  is  implied. 
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That  the  legislation  should  be  affirmative,  not  negative,  seems 
the  wiser  plan.  The  state  has  full  control  of  the  machinery  of 
elections,  and  therefore,  the  enforcement  of  the  suffrage  should 
be  in  its  power.  In  the  last  analysis  the  authority  of  the  state 
can  not  be  eliminated  and  should  not  be.  The  supreme  sanction 
of  the  general  Government  guaranteeing  impartial,  equal  enjoyment 
by  the  Negro  in  his  franchise  in  all  elections  for  the  nation  should 
he  paramount. 

"The  challenge  of  the  disfranchised”  should  be  accepted. 

JOHN  W.  CROMWELL. 
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